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The  Business  Cycle 
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As  the  wave  crest  is  reduced,  the  trough 
will  be  less  deep. 


THE  above  graph  is  being  widely  used  by  thoughtful  business  men 
to  "  sell  "  the  idea  that  the  way  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  of  industrial 
depression  is  to  hold  back  on  production  before  the  top  of  the  "  boom  ** 
is  reached.  There  must  be  intelligent  response  to  this  fundamental  lesson 
for  American  industry  before  satisfactoiy  progress  can  be  made  in  the  pre- 
vention of  unemployment.  Insurance  against  unemployment  is  now  pre- 
sented as  a  device  tending  to  make  the  employer  recognize  his  responsibility 
to  act  at  the  time  when  action  is  most  helpful. 
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Introductory  Note 

UNEMPLOYMENT— now  well  into  its  second  winter,  with 
distress  increasingly  evident — continues  to  overshadow  all 
other  problems  of  industry.  Particularly  in  the  larger  industrial 
centers,  charity  organizations  are  feeling  the  strain  of  the  long 
effort 

There  has  been  little  national  progress  in  the  direction  of  un- 
employment prevention.  Congress  appears  to  be  in  the  grip 
of  reaction.  The  Kenyon  bill  for  the  adoption  of  a  permanent 
federal  policy  of  long-range  planning  of  public  works  met  with 
hostility  in  die  Senate  on  February  16  and  was  thrown,  badly 
battered,  back  into  conunittee.  The  recommendation  of  the 
President's  G>nf  erence  on  Unemployment  that  the  modest  appro- 
priation of  $400,000  be  made  by  G>ngress  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  limited  public  employment  service,  was  bandied  about  from  the 
Budget  committee  to  die  two  Houses,  meeting  with  compromise  in 
the  Senate  and  death  on  the  House  floor.  Meanwhile  few  of  the 
state  legislatures  appear  to  appreciate  that  in  time  of  industrial 
depression  we  must  prepare  die  way  for  careful  planning  during 
the  more  prosperous  years  in  order  to  avoid  the  most  unfortunate 
results  of  industrial  collapse. 

A  hopeful  sign  is  the  increasing  recognition  on  the  part  of 
thoughtful  business  men  of  the  responsibility  of  industry  for  unem- 
ployment. Many  industrial  managers  are  beginning  to  turn 
inquiring  and  understanding  minds  upon  the  problem  of  so 
conducting  the  processes  of  production  as  to  prevent  the  worst 
effects  to  themselves  and  their  employees  of  seasonal  and  cyclical 
depressions. 

In  this  they  have,  as  a  practical  aid,  the  rapidly  developing 
technique  of  forecasting  industrial  depressions  that  the  newer 
statistical  science  has  contributed.  They  have  the  demonstration 
by  some  employers  that  it  is  good  business  to  regularize  employ- 
ment and  to  establish  reserve  funds  out  of  which  workers  in  their 
establishments  are  carried  over  hard  times.  These  pioneer  ex- 
periments, as  well  as  America's  successful  experience  with  accident 
prevention  and  compensation,  have  suggested  the  desirability  of 
more  rapidly  extending  such  efforts  by  means  of  unemployment 
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compensation  legislation.  These  and  pther  constructive  aspects 
of  the  problem  were  ably  presented  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  Pittsburgh, 
December  27-29.  The  papers  there  presented  appear  in  this 
number  of  the  Review.  Also  of  timely  interest  in  this  connec-- 
tion  is  the  article  in  this  issue  by  Henry  L.  Shattuck  who  has 
recently  introduced  a  bill  for  unemployment  insurance  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature. 

Interesting  extracts  are  presented  herein  from  papers  on  other 
topics  discussed  at  joint  sessions  with  the  Elconomic  and  the 
Statistical  associations  at  Pittsburgh,  including  those  on  the 
adequacy  of  American  compensation  laws,  industrial  accident 
reporting,  and  the  superiority  of  exclusive  state  funds  for  accident 
insurance. 

At  Washington  one  of  the  two  most  important  accident  com- 
pensation bills  now  pending — ^the  Johnson-Mills  bill  to  restore 
the  protection  of  state  compensation  laws  to  longshoremen  and 
other  harbor  workers — ^as  drafted  by  our  Association,  has  been 
advanced  well  on  the  way  to  final  passage  and  should  become  a 
law  by  the  end  of  another  month.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  June,  1921,  and  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Judiciary  committee  on  January  31 ,  1922.  The  other  measure— 
the  Jones-Fitzgerald  accident  compensation  bill  to  protect  the 
100,000  workers  in  private  employments  in  the  District  of 
G>lumbia,  also  drafted  by  our  Association — ^was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  House  District  committee  on  February  8,  1922.  A 
reprint  of  this  significant  report  will  be  found  on  pages  58  to  67 
of  this  Review.  The  energetic  support  of  friends  of  adequate 
compensation  legislation  is  now  urgently  needed  to  insure  early 
adoption  by  G>ngress  of  this  carefully  considered  measure. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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Thx  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  bill  to  provide  accident  com- 
pensatioii  for  private  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  favor- 
ably reported  to  Congress  by  the  House  District  Committee  on 
February  & 

O 
Eftokts  to  secure  from  Congress  an  emergeni^  appropriation  for  the 
federal  employment  service  have  been  repeatedly  thwarted.  The  Presi- 
dent's Conference  on  Unemplojrment  urged  $400,000  for  this  work  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  requested  the  Budget  committee  to  include  this  sum. 
The  Budget  committee  cut  it  to  $200,000.  The  House  committee  eliminated 
it  from  the  estimates  entirely.  The  Senate  put  it  back,  but  reduced  it  to 
$100,000.  The  House  again  struck  it  out.  A  "  rider  "  appropriating  $100,000 
for  this  purpose  was  then  attached  to  the  bill  recently  passed  for  $20,000,000 
for  Russian  relief.  The  Senate  accepted  it,  but  once  more  the  House  threw 
it  out. 

O 
A  STATB  public  employment  service  was  created  at  the  special  session 
of  the  Louisiana  legislature. 

O 
WriHiN  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  federal  Sheppard- 
Towner  maternity  and  infancy  act,  the  Oregon  legislature  accepted  the 
provisions  of  the  act  at  a  special  session. 

O 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  £.  Tilton,  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for  State  Control  of  Penal  Institutions,  says  he 
has  found  that  unemployment  is  helping  to  fill  the  jails.  '^  Unemploy- 
ment," he  writes,  "more  than  any  other  factor,  is  probably  increasing  our 
prison  population  to-day." 

O 
A  FAVQRABLB  report  (No.  639)  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, January  31,  by  Rep.  Chandler  of  New  York  for  the  Judiciary 
committee  on  the  Johnson-Mills  Bill  (H.  R  5351)  to  restore  the  protection  of 
state  workmen's  compensation  laws  to  longshoremen  and  other  harbor 
workers.  (See  page  69  of  this  Review.)  The  United  States  Senate  has 
already  passed  the  bill  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  following  a  strongly 
favorable  report  by  its  Judiciary  committee.  The  bill,  as  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  following  many  conferences  with 
public  officials  and  all  interests  concerned,  has  the  strong  support  of  organiza- 
tions of  harbor  workers  as  well  as  of  many  big  employers.  As  Mr.  Chad- 
bourne  points  out  on  page  53  of  this  Review,  prompt  action  by  the  House 
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tn  bringing  about  the  final  passage  of  this  measure  is  urgently  needed  in  order 
to  avert  further  suffering  among  the  families  of  injured  dock-workers. 

O 
Cbabus  M.  Schwab  recently  announced  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration will  spend  $25,000,000  to  enlarge  its  works,  at  a  time  when  the  plants 
are  operating  at  only  one-third  of  their  capacity.  Another  notable  recognition 
of  the  "  good  business  **  of  pushing  constniction  work  In  times  of  de- 
pression—one of  the  most  effective  means  by  which  industrial  managers 
can  aid  in  combating  unemployment  by  providing  useful  work. 

O 
Governor  Miller  of  New  York  referred  to  the  legislature  without  recom- 
mendation the  question  of  accepting  the  federal  maternity  and  infancy  act. 
A  few  days  later,  with  characteristic  antagonism  to  protective  legislation, 
he  came  out  in  a  widely  published  address  with  vigorous  denunciation  of  the 
act— this  tune  joining  the  cotton  mill  employers  of  child  labor  in  the  darkest 
industrial  South  as  a  champkxi  of  '*  state's  rights." 

O 
Twenty-two  states  have,  within  two  months  after  its  enactment  fay  Con- 
gress, accepted  the  federal  maternity  and  infancy  act.  Delaware,  Min- 
nesota, New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico  and  Oregon  have  taken  final  action 
through  legislation.  In  seventeen  states  the  governors  have  taken  favorable 
action  under  the  provision  that  the  governor  may  accept  the  act  for  a  period 
extending  until  six  months  after  the  next  legislative  session  following  its 
passage.  These  states  are:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Ohk>,  Oklahoma,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

O 

The  welfare  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society  met 
recently  to  consider  needed  changes  in  the  workmen's  compensation 
law.  In  a  published  report  of  their  conclusions  they  state:  "The  medical 
profession  stands  committed  to  the  propositkm  to  benefit  kbor  and  feds  that 
the  INADEQUATE  FEE  FOR  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  ATTEN- 
TION  is  working  to  the  detriment  of  the  injured  worianan." 

O 

Ik  May,  1920,  after  years  of  agitation  in  which  the  Associatum  for  Labor 
Legislation  took  an  active  part.  Congress  enacted  a  law  establishing 
compulsory  contribotory  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  for  the  federal 
governments  half  million  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service.  The  In- 
terior department  recently  submitted  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
missioner of  pensions  the  first  report  of  the  board  of  actuaries  upon  the 
operation  of  the  act.  The  report  estimates  that  the  normal  cost  of  the  benefits 
under  the  act  is  only  about  3^  per  cent  of  the  pay-roll.  "  Employees  of  the 
active  servke,  therefore,"  the  report  states,  "  in  paying  2}4  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  contribute  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  cost  of  benefits." 
Certain  changes  are  recommended  by  way  of  further  protecting  the  public 
interest  and  maintaming  the  system  upon  a  sound  financial  basts. 
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Damages  amounting  to  $10,000  have  been  awarded  a  seventeen-year-old 
firl  for  injuries  resulting  in  the  loss  of  fingers  and  the  crippling  of  an  arm. 
The  girl's  counsel,  as  reported  in  the  Public  Ledger,  argued  that  her  em- 
ployers had  violated  the  Pennsylvania  child  labor  laws  in  permitting  her  to 
oil  and  clean  machinery. 

O 

With  the  extension  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  several  states  to 
inclade  disability  or  death  from  occupational  disease,  there  is  now  more  than 
ordinary  public  emphasis  upon  danger  of  infection  from  shaving-brushes. 
Occasionally  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  tannery  or  brush  factory 
employee  may  have  been  innoculated  with  anthrax  from  bristles  handled 
in  the  work-place  rather  than  from  a  shaving-brush.  But  recently,  a  woman 
died  of  anthrax  and  inspectors  concluded  that  in  this  case  the  death  was 
"caused  by  a  shaving-brush  which  she  used  while  shaving  her  husband's  neck 
oo  Christmas  day  " ! 

O 

As  an  aid  in  lessening  unemployment  the  Louisiana  legislature  re- 
solyed  that  all  contemplated  public  works  in  the  state  be  started  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Foa  the  first  time  a  union  has  invoked  legal  action  to  restrain  organized 
employers  from  breaking  a  contract.  A  mandatory  permanent  injwiction 
was  issued  by  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  January  11,  restraining  the 
garment  manufacturers  in  New  York  City  from  substituting  piece  work  and 
the  4^hour  week  for  the  44-hour  week.  Justice  Robert  F.  Wagner's  decision 
supports  the  workers  in  their  contention  that  through  a  conspiracy  the  300 
employers  broke  the  contract  which  ran  to  June  3,  1922.  Over  40,000  workers 
may  sue  to  recover  wages  lost  during  the  dispute,  amounting  to  several  millions 
of  dollars. 

O 

PaEsmENT  Habding  on  January  27  wrote  to  the  secretaries  of  war,  navy, 
agricultnre,  interior,  commerce,  and  the  treasury,  asking  them  to  aid  in 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  by  pushing  ahead  all  repair  and 
construction  plans  that  otherwise  would  not  be  undertaken  until  later  in  the 
year. 

O 

Samuel  Untermsyer,  counsel  for  the  Lockwood  investigating  committee 
of  the  New  York  legislature,  has  announced  that  he  will  urge  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  prohibit  commercial  insurance  companies  from  carrjdng 
workmen's  compensation  insurance.  "A  close  study  of  the  subject  of 
workmen's  compensation,"  he  says,  "has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
private  companies  should  be  barred  out  of  the  field  of  workmen's  compen- 
atkxi  insurance  in  this  state,  and  that  this  branch  of  insurance  should  be  a 
state  monopoly  as  it  is  in  Ohio,  Utah  and  a  number  of  other  states.  This 
contention  is  based  on  the  ground  that  inasmuch  as  the  state  very  properly 
compels  the  emi^oyer  to  take  out  this  class  of  insurance,  it  should  provide 
tiie  insurance  and  thus  prevent  the  employer  from  being  exploited,  as  he  now 
is,  fay  private  insurance  companies." 
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A  BILL  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature  t^  Assemblyman  Evans 
to  abolish  night  work  for  women  in  industry  was  given  strong  support, 
at  a  recent  hearing,  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  State 
Consumers'  League  and  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

O 

Senator  Kenyon,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which  investigated  the 
conflict  in  the  West  Virginia-Kentucky  coal  field,  recommended  to  the  Senate, 
January  27,  that  a  code  of  laws  be  set  up  and  a  federal  tribunal  established 
for  regulation  of  the  coal  industry.  The  industrial  code  proposed  by 
Senator  Kenyon  includes  several  measures  for  the  protection  of  labor  long 
advanced  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  Among  his  proposals  are 
the  right  of  collective  bargaming;  a  living  wage,  sufficient  also  for  savings 
against  unemployment,  old  age  and  other  contingencies;  the  right  of  women 
to  engage  in  industrial  occupations,  with  full  safeguards  to  health  and  equal 
pay  for  equal  service;  the  prohibition  of  child  labor;  an  eight-hour  day  and 
a  weekly  rest  day.  "Human  standards,"  the  Kenyon  code  states,  "should  be 
the  constraining  influence  in  fixing  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  mine 
workers." 

O 

An  excellent  hand  book  of  ammunition  in  legislative  campaigns  for 
minimum  wage  commissions  is  the  "  Minimum  Wage  Study  "  issued  by 
the  Ohio  Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry. 

O 

The  Osaka  Industrial  Society,  including  the  most  important  employers 
in  that  city,  at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to  petiti<»i  the  government  of  Japan 
to  adopt  immediately  measures  for  the  protection  of  labor,  including  the 
creation  of  a  labor  department,  increase  in  the  number  of  public  employment 
bureaus,  encouragement  of  public  works,  establishment  of  a  system  of  pensions, 
and  enactment  of  laws  for  social  insurance. 

O 

The  Commonwealth  Review  of  the  University  of  Oregon  for  January, 
1922,  (63  pages)  is  devoted  entirely  to  Unemployment,  including  a  well- 
considered  article  on  unemployment  compensation  legislation  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  prevention. 

O 
A  RESOLUTION  adopted  Januaty  6  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council 
pledges  united  efforts  to  oppose  any  reduction  in  the  minimum  wage  of  $16 
for  women  and  children,  which  "under  present  economic  conditions  that  are 
likely  to  continue  for  many  years  to  come  is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
what  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  considers  the  minimum  standards 
of  proper  living."  The  resolution  declares  that  "a  crisis  is  at  hand  in  the 
administration  of  the  local  minimum  wage  for  women  and  minors  in 
California  industries  due  to  the  activities  of  the  California  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  similar  concerns"  in  seeking  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
the  existing  minimum  wage  of  $16  to  $12  and  even  as  low  as  $8  a  week  for 
apprentices. 
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The  New  York  legssUture  has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
Congress  to  pass  the  longshoremen's  acddent  compensation  biU,  drafted 
by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

O 
Chabgbs  made  by  a  new  civic  body  called  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation that  the  number  of  state  employees  had  been  increased  last  year 
by  1,000,  instead  of  decreased,  met  with  the  retort  from  Governor  Miller 
that,  "  Like  almost  all  of  the  statements  made  by  that  Association,  it  is 
untrue  and  is  of  a  piece  with  the  propaganda  which  that  Association  is 
scattering  over  the  state."  Officers  of  the  organization  include  George 
W.  Wickersham,  John  G.  Agar,  Adalbert  Moot,  Felix  Adler,  Abram  I. 
Elkus,  Hugh  Frayne,  Lawson  Purdy,  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Ti£Fany  and  Wm. 
Jay  Schie£Felin. 

O 
A  BILL  for  old  age  pensions  has  been  introduced  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature. 

O 
In  Pennsylvania  a  plan  is  under  way  whereby  members  of  an 
advisory  coandl  on  women  and  children  in  industry  of  the  State  In- 
dustrial Board  will  be  notified  of  the  prosecutions  entered  against  employers 
who  violate  the  labor  laws  for  the  protection  of  women  and  children.  The 
council  will  be  asked  to  have  representatives  attend  the  hearings  before  the 
aldermen  or  police  magistrates  in  their  local  communities.  This  experiment 
should  be  watched  by  friends  of  protective  labor  legislation  for  eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  effective  labor  law  enforcement. 

O 
Nbw  legislation  in  Canada,  according  to  a  news  dispatch  of  January  25, 
provides  that  the  Dominion  government  shall  extend  financial  aid  to  cities  on 
a  fifty-fifty  basis  in  meeting  the  cost  of  unemployment  relief  for  ex- 
soldiers. 

O 
Abraham  Lincoln  said:    It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  protect  him- 
self, and  those  associated  with  him,  from  accidents  which  may  result 
in  injury  or  death." 

O 
RscBNT  "recodification"  of  labor  laws  has  furnished  interesting 
results.  In  Nebraska  three  years  ago  the  entire  minimum  wage  act  was 
thus  dropped  out  of  the  statutes — and  the  succeeding  legislature  failed 
to  restore  the  missing  law.  In  New  York  where  it  was  officially  denied 
when  publicly  pointed  out  in  1921  that  under  the  guise  of  recodification 
real  changes  were  being  made  in  the  labor  law,  the  first  act  of  the  suc- 
ceeding legislature  has  been  to  remedy  a  change  thus  made  which  inad- 
vertently added  to  the  cost  of  building  construction. 

O 
A  KESOLunoN  introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature  by  Senator 
Seidel  would  have  the  state  Industrial  commission  "  examine  thoroughly 
the  causes  of  industrial  and  business  breakdown,"  and  report  to  the  1923 
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legislature  with  recommendations  as  to  unemployment  insurance,  open- 
ing idle  industrial  plants  for  the  unemployed,  and  measures  looking 
toward  the  regularization  of  industry. 

O 
Lest  social  reformers  get  the  impression  that  only  their  own  propa- 
ganda methods  are  criticised,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  following 
from  the  New  York  Times:  "A  sense  of  proportion  and  some  regard 
for  the  facts  would  handicap  propagandists  of  the  kind  who  are  banded 
together  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers." 

O 

An  unpaid  commission  of  five  was  created  by  the  Louisiana  legislature  to 
investigate  the  administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law. 

O 
From  Oscar  M.  Sullivan,  director  of  re-education  of  injured  persons 
in  the  Minnesota  department  of  education,  comes  this  story  of  "T.  M." — 
illustrative  of  the  value  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  industrial  cripples: 
"T.  M.,"  thirty-five  years  of  age,  was  a  railroad  brakeman  until  he  suflFcred 
partial  paralysis  of  his  entire  left  side  as  a  result  of  a  fall  from  a  car.  He 
was  given  training  along  commercial  lines  and  immediately  upon  completion 
of  his  course  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  a  large  establishment 
dealing  in  farm  produce  in  his  own  town.  A  recent  letter  from  him  states 
that  he  is  now  receiving  $30  a  month  more  than  he  did  before  the  accident. 

O 

Congress  has  amended  the  bankruptcy  act  so  that  claims  for  wages, 
salaries  and  money  deposited  as  security  by  employees  cannot  be  wiped  out  by 
bankruptcy  proceedings.  Representative  London,  who  introduced  the  bill, 
remarked,  following  approval  of  the  bill  by  the  President,  that  it  is  the  first 
measure  proposed  by  a  Socialist  to  be  enacted  into  a  federal  statute. 

O 

G.  Hall  Roosevelt,  chairman  of  the  Schenectady  Unemployment  Com- 
mittee, an  employer  with  enlightened  concern  for  the  jobless  worker,  at  a 
recent  mass  meeting  declared  that  the  good  citizen  who  dismisses  the 
unemployment  problem  with  the  cynical  remark,  "the  poor  we  have 
always  with  us,''  is  simply  not  informed.  "  We  are  not  concerned  at  this  time," 
he  said,  "  with  the  poor  who  are  always  with  us,  but  with  the  earnest,  hard- 
working head  of  a  family  struggling  to  raise  his  children  with  the  best 
American  ideals,  the  most  liberal  education  and  the  most  promising  future 
as  citizens."  Mr.  Roosevelt  illustrated  the  cooperative  spirit  of  the  men 
who  registered  with  the  Mayor's  emergency  committee  by  citing  a  worker 
who,  after  returning  home  from  the  registration  bureau,  found  a  job  waiting 
for  him  from  a  man  whom  he  had  previously  solicited.  "He  turned  right 
around  and  came  back  to  the  office  to  tell  us,  so  that  we  would  not  keep  an 
opening  for  him  while  some  other  fellow  was  going  hungry."  Every  effort  is 
being  made,  according  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  to  avoid  the  mere  giving  of  charity, 
but  he  raises  a  tragic  question:   "I  can,  for  instance,  point  to  the  case  of  a 
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man  with  his  wife  and  child  who  lived  for  three  days  on  one  loaf  of  bread. 
Should  we  feed  him  first  or  give  him  a  job  first?  He  is  anxious  to  work 
and  you  owe  him  a  job." 

O 

Following  the  request  of  Governor  Cox,  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
has  appropriated  $50,000  "to  cover  the  expense  of  clearing  the  parks  in  the 
metropolitan  district  of  the  debris  left  there  by  storms"— the  work  to  be 
undertaken  at  once  as— in  the  words  of  the  governor's  mesage— "a  practical 
way  to  do  necessary  temporary  work  and  to  relieve  unemployment  in 
the  center  of  our  population." 

O 

An  admitted^  conservative  estimate  of  the  yearly  economic  loss  to  in- 
jured wage-earners  resulting  from  industrial  accidents  has  been  compiled  by 
Commissioner  Charles  H.  Verrill  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission.  He  places  the  number  of  deaths  from  industrial 
accidents  at  the  present  time  as  not  less  than  20,000  a  year;  the  number  of 
accidents  resulting  in  temporary  disability  at  not  less  than  2,500,000  a  year; 
the  number  of  permanent  total  disabilities  at  1,627  a  year  and  the  number 
of  permanent  partial  disabilities  at  100,000,  of  which  72,000  are  on  account 
of  dismemberment  or  the  total  loss  of  use  of  some  member.  Assuming,  also 
conservatively,  an  average  daily  wage  of  $2.50  with  a  discount  of  one-third 
to  express  present  values,  Commissioner  Verrill  estimates  that  the  yearly 
losses  in  working  days  and  in  wages  are  as  follows: 

Working 

days  lost     Wages  lost 

Temporary  disabilities   37,710,000    $94,275,000 

Permanent  total  disabilities 9,762,000     16,270,000 

Dismemberment  and  total  loss  of  use  of  member 66,600,000    111,000,000 

Other  permanent  partial  disabilities 12,936,000     21,560,000 

Deaths   120,000,000    200,000,000 

Total  247,008,000  $443,105,000 

O 

At  the  national  convention  of  the  Vocational  Education  Association  held 
in  Kansas  City  in  early  January,  one  of  the  papers  presented  was  based  upon 
a  report  of  the  board  of  public  welfare  of  Kansas  City  resulting  from  an 
investigation  of  the  social  effect  of  100  industrial  accidents  in  Kansas  City. 
The  investigation  and  report  was  first  published  in  191^— but  it  is  just  as 
timely  for  Missouri  now  as  it  was  ten  years  ago,  that  state  having  failed 
in  its  numerous  attempts  to  put  into  effect  obvious  Twentieth  Century  remedies. 

O 

CoKBEcnoN :  An  error  in  proof-reading  crept  into  the  chart,  "  How  Our 
Natkm  Spends  Its  Income,"  on  page  313  of  the  Review  for  December,  1921. 
The  fraction  credited  to  Public  Health  should  read  1/14  and  not  ^. 
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A  VOLUNTARY,  Contributory  plan  of  old  age  pensions  has  been  estab- 
lished in  British  Columbia.  The  law  covers  employees  in  private  indus- 
tries as  well  as  civil  service  employees  of  the  province,  municipal  and  school 
board  employees. 

O 
A  FAVORABLE  report  was  brought  in  by  the  United  States  Senate  com- 
mittee, December  22,  on  the  Kenyon  bill  (S.  2749)  to  prepare  for  future 
cyclical  periods  of  depression  and  unemployment  by  setting  up  administrative 
machinery  for  the  long-time  advance  planning  of  public  works.  But  on 
February  16  the  bill  vtrs  recommitted  to  committee  on  request  of  Senator 
Kenyon,  who  said  that  an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  was  obviously 
intended  to  destroy  the  measure. 

O 

Public  attention  directed  toward  the  coal  mining  industry  may  note 
that  although  the  output  of  the  United  States  is,  on  the  average,  more 
than  double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed is  considerably  less.  Moreover,  the  death  rate  from  coal  mine 
accidents  per  1,000  workers  in  the  United  States  is  on  an  average  about 
three  times  that  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

O 

On  January  24  the  highest  court  in  New  York  decided  that  employers 
who  have  failed  to  insure  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  are 
liable  to  jail  sentence  as  well  as  to  the  general  penalties  for  misdemeanor. 

O 

In  a  "deliberate  e£Fort  to  speak  the  truth"  thirty  Americans  have 
written  a  book  of  as  many  chapters  on  Civilization  in  the  United  States. 
They  sign  their  names — all  but  one.  He  wrote  about  the  medical  pro- 
fession! Perhaps  this  writer  on  medicine  at  some  earlier  time  openly 
expressed  sentiments  in  favor  of  workmen's  health  insurance,  and  was 
taught  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor. 

O 

"AccioENT  insurance  has  already  more  than  justified  itself.  There  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  a  general  establishment  of  miemployment  insur- 
ance on  similar  lines  would  result  di£Ferently."  This  a£Firmative  state- 
ment is  made  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  December  30,  1921,  in  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Economists  Tell  Real  Remedy  for  Unemployment/' 
which  discusses  the  addresses  at  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  "  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given,  too,"  the  editorial  adds,  "to  the  faulty  organization  of 
certain  industries  leading  to  enormous  waste  in  production  and  chronic 
unemployment  without  fault  of  the  workers.  »  *  ♦  Here  is  a  task 
for  capital,  for  management." 

O 

The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  again  found  it  necessary 
to  protest  against  a  reactionary  tendency  in  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  further  discriminate  against  non-resident  dependents  of  alien  work- 
men killed  under  the  accident  compensation  law. 
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Unemployment  Prevention 

By  John  R.  Commons 


THE  serious  point  of  the  so-called  conflict  of  capital  and  labor 
during  the  past  hundred  years  has  been  unemployment.  The 
older  economists  held  that  the  elasticity  of  modem  business  was 
provided  for  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  through  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  But  they  assumed  that  everybody  was  employed  all 
the  time  and  that  all  commodities  were  on  the  markets  and  were 
being  bought  and  sold  all  the  time.  If  commodities  in  some  direc- 
tions were  abundant  then  their  prices  would  fall,  which  meant  that 
the  prices  of  other  commodities  would  rise.  Then  the  disparity 
would  equalize  itself  by  capital  and  labor  shifting  from  the  low- 
priced  and  over-supplied  industries  to  the  high-priced  and  under- 
supplied  industries.  The  rise  and  fall  of  prices  through  oscillations 
of  demand  and  supply  made  the  system  elastic  and  harmonious. 

Seventy  years  ago  Karl  Marx  came  upon  the  scene  with  exactly 
die  opposite  interpretation.  He  rejected  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply,  with  its  oscillation  of  prices,  and  held  that  the  elasticity  of 
modem  capitalism  is  found  in  the  reserve  army  of  the  unemployed : 
Just  as  modem  business  must  have  a  reserve  fund  in  the  banks  and 
a  reserve  stock  of  goods  on  the  shelves  and  in  the  warehouses,  in 
order  to  provide  for  elasticity,  so  it  must  have  a  reserve  army  of  that 
other  commodity,  labor,  which  it  can  draw  upon  in  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  then  throw  upon  its  own  resources  in  periods  of  adversity. 

It  was  seventy  years  ago,  also,  that  modem  trade-unionism  started 
in  England  and  America.  It  started  on  the  same  hypothesis  of  un- 
employment, but  it  retained  the  economist's  doctrine  of  demand  and 
supply.  There  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around,  because  the 
wage  fund  is  limited,  and  therefore  the  workman  must  string  out 
his  job ;  must  go  slow ;  must  restrict  output ;  must  limit  apprentice- 
ship, must  shorten  the  hours,  in  order  to  take  up  the  slack  of  the 
unemployed. 

This  theory  is  not  peculiar  to  labor  unions.  It  is  the  common 
conviction  of  all  wage-earners,  burned  into  them  by  experience. 
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Willing,  ready  and  able  to  work,  needing  the  work  for  themselves 
and  families,  there  is  no  demand  for  their  work.  Trade  unionists 
differ  from  unorganized  labor  in  that  they  have  power  to  put  into 
effect  what  the  others  would  do  if  they  could. 

And  who  shall  say  that  they  are  not  right?  Two  yean  ago 
business  men,  newspapers,  intellectuals,  were  calling  upon  the 
laborers  to  work  harder;  their  efficiency  had  fallen  off  a  third 
or  a  half;  they  were  stringing  out  the  jobs.  Then  suddenly 
several  millions  of  them  were  laid  off  by  the  employers.  They 
had  produced  too  much.  The  employers  now  began  to  restrict 
output  Whei^  labor  restricted  output  in  1919  and  1920  in  order 
to  raise  wages  and  prolong  jobs,  emplo}rers  restrict  output  in 
1921  in  order  to  keep  up  prices  and  keep  down  wages. 

We  may  condemn  the  fallacy  of  making  work  by  restricting  the 
amount  of  work.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  labor  and  capital  never 
can  produce  too  much  to  supply  our  wants.  But  laborers  and  cap- 
italists know  that  they  do  produce  too  much  to  pay  wages,  interest, 
rents  and  profits. 

Thus  the  two  great  forces,  socialism  and  trade  unionism  have 
arisen  to  attack  the  supremacy  of  capitalism,  and  each  is  based  upon 
the  greatest  defect  of  our  capitalistic  system,  its  inability  to  furnish 
security  of  the  job.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  capitalism 
as  a  product  of  the  industrial  revolution.  We  look  upon  labor 
and  capital  as  productive,  meaning  by  capital  the  steam,  power, 
electricity,  the  machinery,  buildings,  railrdads  of  the  industrial 
revolution;  meaning  by  labor  the  manual,  mental  and  managerial 
abilities  of  workers  and  managers.  But  this  kind  of  capital  and 
labor  does  not  produce  wealth.  Our  enormous  production  of 
wealth  goes  back  to  the  business  revolution  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  found  in  the  enforcement  of  contracts  and  in  liberty 
to  get  rich  by  buying  and  selling.  It  is  the  business  revolution  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  established  our  credit  system,  and  our 
credit  system  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  confidence  in  the  future. 
Modem  capitalism  overthrew  feudalism  because  it  furnished  to 
investors  security  of  investments.  Without  the  credit  system  people 
would  not  trust  their  commodities  out  of  their  own  hands.  We 
might  have  production  of  wealth  without  the  credit  system,  but  it 
would  be  the  hand-to-mouth  production  which  would  turn  us  back  to 
feudalism  or  Russia. 
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Labor,  as  a  Class,  Cannot  Manage  Industry 

Why  is  it  that  workingmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  gotten 
the  idea  that  they  can  manage  business  bettter  than  the  business  man  ? 
Socialism  in  Europe — Guild  Socialism  in  England — ^the  Plumb  Plan 
in  America,  endorsed  almost  unanimously,  for  all  big  industries,  by 
the  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  against 
the  protests  of  their  seasoned  leaders — ^all  agree  on  this;  that  the 
workers  on  the  job  can  manage  the  production  of  wealth  better  than 
the  business  men,  the  bankers  and  the  financiers  in  the  offices  or  on 
Wall  Street.   Why  has  this  idea  spread  so  widely? 

It  is  partly  this  mistaken  theory  as  to  what  it  is  that  produces 
wealth.  They  think  that  it  is  machinery  and  labor  and  the  engi- 
neering profession  that  produces  wealth.  They  do  not  see  that 
it  is  the  credit  system.  Laborers  can  produce  wealth,  but  they 
cannot  produce  it  in  the  enormous  abundance,  and  cannot  conduct 
industry  on  the  enormous  scale  required  to  support  modem  popula- 
tions, unless  backed  up  by  a  banking  system  that  furnishes  security 
of  investments. 

Labor  has  attempted  to  operate  industry  and  has  always 
either  broken  down  if  unsuccessful  or  gone  over  to  the  capitalists 
if  successful.  The  Knights  of  Labor  was  their  last  great  attempt 
in  this  country  to  manage  the  production  of  wealth  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  It  is  blindness  to  history  to  preach  to  labor 
that  labor  as  a  class  can  ever  manage  industry.  Individuals 
rising  out  of  the  labor  class  can  manage  industry,  but  then  they 
become  business  men  and  immediately  organize  a  corporation, 
close  the  doors  and  hire  the  other  laborers  to  work  for  them. 
Labor  as  a  class  remains  where  it  was.  Labor  aa  a  class  includes 
young  workers  coming  into  industry;  includes  individuals  coming 
and  going;  includes  those  who  have  failed  in  business;  includes 
immigrants,  negroes,  women  and  children.  They  cannot  collec- 
tively manage  industry.  A  few  of  them,  like  Lenin  and  Trotsky, 
will  get  on  top  and  manage  the  others. 

Most  serious,  labor  as  a  class  can  manage  industry  only  by 
popular  election  of  the  boss,  and  no  class  of  people,  intellectual  or 
manual,  can  permanently  be  trusted  to  elect  their  own  bosses.  Labor 
as  a  class,  in  control  of  industry  breaks  down  on  depreciation 
accounts,  on  reserve  funds,  on  the  credit  system,  on  discipline. 
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Our  capitalist  system  has  grown  up,  not  by  popular  election 
but  by  struggles  for  existence  and  natural  selection.  Those  who 
survive  are  those  who  can  make  profits  and  maintain  discipline.  A 
democracy  would  never  have  elected  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  manage 
the  oil  business  or  Andrew  Carnegie  to  manage  the  steel  business. 
They  were  self-elected  by  natural  selection  in  the  struggle  for 
profits  and  they  came  to  the  front  by  their  superior  ability  to  select 
subordinates,  to  manage  laborers,  and  to  inspire  the  confidence  of 
investors.  Anybody  would  trust  his  savings  to  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
but  nobody  would  trust  his  savings  in  large  amounts  to  the  business 
agents  of  a  labor  union  or  to  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the 
employees.  It  is  security  of  investments  and  liberty  to  get  rich  in 
the  struggle  for  profits,  that  produces  our  modem  enormous  wealth. 

The  Illusion  of  Equality 

Modern  capitalism  is  built  on  the  doctrines  of  equality  and 
liberty.  Yet,  considering  our  economic  situation,  these  doc- 
trines are  illusions.  If  all  people  were  exactly  equal,  physically, 
morally  and  economically,  then  nobody  could  take  any  advantage 
over  anybody  else  and  it  would  be  periFectly  safe  to  have  absolute 
liberty  unrestrained  by  duty.  But  if  there  is  great  inequality 
then  the  strong  have  duties  corresponding  to  their  inequalities. 

The  illusion  of  equality  is  naturally  fostered  by  great  capitalists, 
because  it  liberates  them  from  duties,  and  even  our  courts  fall  under 
the  same  illusion.  An  isolated  workingman  hunting  a  job  is  deemed 
to  be  equal  to  the  great  corporation  that  hires  and  fires  him,  for 
each  of  them  enjoys  equal  liberty  to  quit  the  other.  Yet  when  the 
man  is  fired  he  loses  100  per  cent  of  his  job,  but  the  corporation,  if 
it  has  a  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  employees,  loses  only 
one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  or  even  only  one  thousandth  or  one- 
hundred  thousandtfi  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  its  total  labor  force. 
The  inequality  of  the  man  and  the  corporation  is  as  1  to  1,000  or  1  to 
100,000. 

Our  capitalist  system  results  in  great  inequalities,  and  even 
enlarges  the  natural  inequalities  among  men.  It  gives  enormous 
power  to  those  who  control  the  credit  system  of  the  country. 
Workingmen,  taxpayers,  farmers,  are  helpless  before  it.  Power 
brings  responsibility — responsibility  for  inflation,  responsibility  for 
the  collapse  that  follows  inflation.    The  credit  system  is  founded 
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on  the  responsibility  of  business  management  to  the  widows,  orphans, 
workingmen  and  retired  business  men  who  have  put  their  savings 
into  industry. 

But  capitalism  has  failed  to  give  to  the  wage-earner  that 
security  of  the  job  which  it  has  given  to  the  investor  in  die 
security  of  his  investments.  The  wage-earner  and  the  investor 
are  much  alike.  They  are  passive.  They  work  and  wait.  They 
want  wages,  interest  and  security.  But  the  business  man  is  the 
djmamic  factor.  He  initiates,  plans,  overcomes  risks,  takes 
responsibilities.  He  is  the  Captain  of  Industry.  The  law  makes 
him  responsible  for  the  security  of  investments  but  does  not 
make  him  responsible  for  the  security  of  jobs. 

In  times  past  it  was  important  to  get  people  to  save,  and  to 
get  them  to  trust  their  savings  to  business  men.  Now  we  find  that 
that  is  less  important.  Business  accumulates  a  large  amount  of 
involuntary  savings  out  of  the  margin  between  wages  and  prices. 
To-da)r  it  is  becoming  more  important  to  get  the  willingness  of 
workers  than  the  willingness  of  investors.  As  our  industrial  system 
grows  in  size,  wage-earners  who  have  little  or  no  investments  except 
their  labor-power  are  becoming  a  dominant  part  of  the  nation's 
population.  In  England  perhaps  four-fifths  of  the  population  are 
wage-earners  and  their  families.  In  America  they  are  probably  one- 
third.  England  and  Europe  waited  too  long  before  they  tried  to 
establish  security  of  the  job,  and  now,  in  the  last  predicament,  when 
the  wage-earning  population  is  the  bulk  of  the  population,  they 
find  themselves  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  insecurity  of  jobs. 

Credit  System  Causes  Disastrous  Cycles 

America  might  take  its  lesson  early.  It  might  recognize  that, 
while  this  credit  system  and  liberty  to  get  rich  is  the  foundation 
of  prosperity  and  must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  this  very  credit  system  and  this  liberty  to  get  rich 
by  buying  and  selling,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  disastrous  cycles 
of  prosperity  and  depression  of  the  past  hundred  years.  The 
cycle  moves  around  every  eight  or  ten  years.  Even  wars  make 
little  difference.  The  business  cycle  is  probably  a  cause  of  wars 
more  than  it  is  a  result  of  wars. 

Prices  rise;  wages  rise;  profits  swell;  everybody  is  confident  and 
over-confident;  speculation  over-reaches  itself;  the   future  looks 
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more  assuring  than  it  is ;  too  many  buildings  and  factories  are  con- 
structed; then  the  inevitable  collapse.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of 
workingmen  are  laid  off.  Business  establishments  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy or  liquidation.  The  credit  system  breaks  down.  Then  the 
cycle  repeats  itself. 

Many  workingmen  and  farmers,  at  the  present  time,  are  of 
the  opinion  that  our  sudden  disastrous  slump  of  a  year  ago  was 
brought  about  by  a  conspiracy  of  financiers.  Workingmen  be- 
lieve it  was  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  their  unions.  Farmers  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  rob  them  of  their  property. 
Yet  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any  conspiracy  could  have 
produced  this  collapse  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Financiers  might 
hurry  it  up  or  delay  it  a  few  days,  but  could  not  arbitrarily  pro- 
duce it.  The  causes  must  be  found  by  going  back  to  the  year 
1919  when  the  inflation  of  credit  was  going  on.  There  was  no 
conspiracy  at  that  time.  It  was  the  over-expansion  of  1919 
that  caused  the  collapse  of  1921.  Hence  any  improvement 
that  looks  to  the  prevention  of  unemployment  must  go  back  to 
the  period  of  inflation  and  prevent  the  over-expansion  that 
caused  the  unemployment. 

There  are  other  causes  of  unemployment  besides  the  business 
cycle,  but  they  are  subordinate  and  contributory.  Labor  turnover 
and  seasonal  industries  are  important,  but  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves  when  business  men  learn  to  provide  against  the  unem- 
ployment of  the  credit  cycle,  A  few  business  firms  have  shown  that 
it  is  practicable.  There  are  many  devices,  well  known,  for  stabilizing 
employment.  Industries  can  be  dovetailed,  like  coal  and  ice.  The 
sales  department  can  be  made  subordinate  to  the  production  depart- 
ment. The  important  thing  is  that  the  employer  should  not  take  on 
more  men  in  his  period  of  prosperity  than  he  can  expect  to  keep 
employed  or  find  jobs  for  elsewhere  in  a  period  when  his  market 
falls  off. 

But  no  employer  can  do  it  alone.  Employers  must  coope- 
rate. And  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  brought  to 
cooperate  is  through  the  banking  system  that  controls  their 
credit.  One  employer  cannot  refuse  to  take  rush  orders  and 
expand  his  business  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  because  he  knows 
that  his  competitors  will  take  the  orders  and  expand  their 
business.  But  if  he  knows  that  the  banks  are  preventing  the 
others  from  expanding,  then  he  can  afford  to  hold  back  and  not 
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expand  too  much.  If,  then,  all  employers  were  required  by  law 
to  pay,  say,  a  dollar  a  day,  for  a  period  of  thirteen  weeks,  to 
every  employee  laid  off  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  solely 
through  lack  of  work,  we  should  expect  that  the  banks  would 
prevent  them  from  over-expanding.  Every  man  taken  on  would 
add  a  liability  of  $80  to  $100  when  he  is  laid  off.  The  banker  would 
be  slow  to  advance  credit  if  the  employer  could  not  show  that  he 
could  keep  that  man  employed  or  else  pay  him  that  $80  to  $100. 
The  law  would,  of  course,  require  that  the  employer  insure  his 
liability. 

Unemployment  Insurance:  The  Way  to  Prevention 

Of  course,  the  practicability  of  such  legislation  depends  upon  the 
details.  European  countries  have  experimented  with  unemployment 
insurance  and  we  can  learn  from  their  experience.  As  I  see  it, 
their  experiments  were  defective  in  that  they  placed  the  responsibility 
upon  the  wage-earners  and  upon  the  state  instead  of  solely  upon  the 
employers.  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland,  twenty-five  years  ago  placed 
the  responsibility  solely  upon  the  wage-earners.  The  experiment 
broke  down  within  two  years.  Then  the  Ghent  system,  which  has 
spread  over  Belgium,  Denmark  and  Norway,  placed  the  responsibil- 
ity on  the  wage-earners,  but  added  state  or  municipal  subsidies. 
England  followed,  ten  years  ago,  by  placing  the  responsibility  jointly 
on  wage-earners,  the  state  and  the  employers. 

But  neither  the  wage-earners  nor  the  state  can  prevent  un- 
employment. All  that  they  can  do  is  partly  to  relieve  it.  Hence 
their  experiments  are  paternalistic  and  philanthropic.  But  the 
business-like  way  of  doing  it  is  to  place  the  responsibility  on 
the  business  men  who  alone  are  in  a  position  to  prevent  it. 

Our  experience  with  workmen's  accident  insurance  shows  the 
business-like  way  of  prevention.  The  employers  are  required  to  pay 
about  $1.50  a  day  for  two  or  three  years  to  the  workman  injured  by 
accidents,  no  matter  who  was  at  fault.  Probably  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  accidents  were  caused  by  negligence  of  the  employers. 
The  other  two-thirds  were  caused  by  negligence  of  employees  or 
hazards  of  the  industry.  Yet  the  employer  is  made  responsible  and 
accident  insurance  makes  the  industry  responsible. 

Then  the  employers  set  to  work  to  prevent  accidents.  They 
hired  safety  experts ;  they  organized  their  employees  into  safety 
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committees.  They  even  taught  safety  in  the  schools.  They 
reduced  the  burden  of  accidents  50  per  cent,  75  per  cent,  and 
even  90  per  cent.  Business  men  have  done  more  for  accident 
prevention  in  the  past  ten  years  than  all  of  the  trade  unions,  all 
of  the  charities,  all  of  the  legislatures  and  state  factory  inspec- 
tors could  possibly  do,  simply  because  they  make  money  by 
doing  it  and  the  others  do  not. 

The  same  may  be  expected  of  unemployment  insurance  if 
the  burden  is  placed  solely  upon  the  employers.  Instead  of 
safety  experts  and  doctors  to  prevent  accidents  and  heal  the  victims, 
they  will  hire  industrial  engineers,  labor  managers  and  employment 
managers  to  prevent  unemployment  and  to  find  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Already  many  of  them  are  doing  it.  The  Multigraph  Com- 
pany has  found  jobs  for  a  large  number  of  its  employees  when  they 
were  laid  off. 

Then  the  law  would  naturally  give  a  certain  leeway.  If  the 
employer  reduced  his  hours  of  labor  to,  say,  four  or  five  days  a 
week  all  round,  instead  of  laying  off  anybody,  it  would  not  be 
cotmted  as  unemployment.  Many  employers  already  do  this.  They 
would  not  pay  the  unemployment  compensation. 

When  a  bill  of  this  kind  was  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  an 
employer,  while  opposing  the  bill,  explained  how  it  would  work.  He 
would  not  trust  the  state  emplo)rment  offices.  He  would  hire  his 
own  employment  manager.  He  stood  to  lose,  he  said,  $50,000  a  year 
if  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law.  The  contrast  shows  the  inevitable 
inefficiency  of  government  compared  with  private  business.  The 
state  will  not  pay  high  enough  salaries.  The  employers  of  Wis- 
consin have  taken  away  several  of  the  safety  experts  from  the  state 
and  pay  them  two  to  five  times  the  salaries.  The  state  factory  in- 
spection department  becomes  an  apprenticeship  school  for  training 
safety  experts  to  be  graduated  into  private  employment. 

So  it  is  with  unemployment  prevention.  The  profession  of  labor 
management  and  empIo}rment  management  is  already  a  well-recog- 
nized profession.  Its  experts  know  how  to  reduce  labor  turnover, 
how  to  transfer  laborers,  how  to  fit  them  to  jobs.  All  that  is  needed 
is  that  they  shall  do  as  the  Multigraph  Company  is  doing,  learn  to 
transfer  employees  from  one  industry  to  another.  They  can  do  it 
far  better  than  the  state  or  the  trade  unions. 

All  that  the  state  needs  to  do  is  to  decide  disputed  claims  for 
compensation,  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  accident  compensation. 
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And  in  making  these  decisions  the  state  umpire  is  aided  by  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  employees  and  by  the  employers  and  the 
trade  unions,  so  that  there  may  be  little  or  no  complaint  of  injustice. 
The  details  of  the  procedure  have  already  been  worked  out  under  the 
British  legislation.  The  employee  cannot  get  compensation  if  he 
refuses  a  job  as  good  as  the  one  he  had,  or  if  he  is  discharged  for 
misconduct 

Making  Industry  Responsible  for  Security  in  the  Job 

At  this  point  is  the  only  serious  objection  that  I  have  heard  from 
the  standpoint  of  labor.  It  is  feared  that  a  law  of  this  kind  would 
give  government  officials  an  obnoxious  power  of  supervision  over 
wage-earners.  But  it  would  not  do  so.  What  is  proposed  is  that 
when  an  employee  is  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  he  shall  have  a  right 
of  action  against  his  last  employer  for  unemployment  compensation. 
If  the  employer  pays  it,  nothing  further  occurs.  If  the  employer 
declines,  then  the  employee  appeals,  not  to  the  courts,  but  to  the 
umpire  appointed  by  the  state.  Only  the  state  Supreme  Court 
finally  decides  on  questions  of  law  and  jurisdiction.  This  is  exactly 
the  procedure  in  most  of  our  accident  compensation  laws. 

Then,  if  the  employer  is  not  able  to  find  a  job  for  his  work- 
men he  falls  back  on  his  insurance  fund.  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  has  been  faying  dividends  during  the  period 
of  depression  out  of  its  reserve  fund  set  aside  during  the  period 
of  prosperity.  Investors  are  made  secure  by  an  insurance  fund 
for  dividends.  It  is  just  as  important  that  laborers  should  be 
made  secure  by  an  insurance  fund  for  wages.  Already  the 
Dutchess  Bleacheries  and  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  G>mpany 
have  started  such  a  fund.^  An  unemployment  reserve  fund  ha3 
many  advantages  over  profit-sharing,  stock  sharing,  or  similar  de- 
vices intended  to  interest  workers  in  the  prosperity  of  the  business. 
Wage-earners  do  not  appreciate  profits  and  profit  sharing— they 
want  wages  every  week  and  security  for  the  future,  just  as  investors 
want  interest  and  security. 

'(EixiToa's  Noie:  See  Ameriam  Labor  LegiskUion  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1, 
Mardi,  1921 ;  also  article  t^  Wm.  J.  Mack  oo  "  Saf eguardina  Employment : 
The  'Qeveland  Plan'  of  Unemployment  Compensation"  in  American  Labor 
Legislaium  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,  1922;  also  -24-page  reprint 
"  Experience  of  American  EmjHoyers  Favorable  to  Unempkmnent  Compensa- 
tioo,"  published  fay  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Lc^slation,  New  York 
C3ty.) 
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I  shall  not  here  go  further  into  the  other  details.  They  have  been 
worked  out  fairly  well  in  the  Huber  unemployment  compensation 
bill  recently  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  The  last  employer  is 
made  responsible  for  the  unemployment  compensation,  but  he  is 
required  to  insure  himself,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  industry  that  is 
made  responsible.^ 

And  I  may  not  discuss  in  detail  the  advantages  to  employers  of 
stabilizing  employment.  Many  gf  them  realize  that  a  steady  labor 
force  of  willing  workers  is  their  greatest  asset — ^more  than  buildings 
and  machinery.  Already  many  employers  pay  out  large  sums  for 
what  is  equivalent  to  unemplo3rment  insurance.  One  firm  that  I 
know  of,  has  already  paid  $500,000  to  employees  whom  the  firm  had 
not  the  heart  to  lay  oflF  because  they  stood  by  the  firm  at  the  time  of 
a  strike.  Another  has  paid  $300,000  merely  in  order  to  hold  its 
organization  together.  These  expenditures  are  already  far  greater 
than  those  contemplated  in  pending  American  proposals  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation. 

I  do  not  say  that  unemployment  insurance  is  alone  enough  to 
stabilize  industry.  There  is  needed  also  a  stabilization  of  the  cur- 
rency and  a  stabilized  dollar.  Yet  if,  at  the  time  of  the  business 
expansion  two  years  ago  the  employers,  bankers  and  financers  had 
been  faced  by  the  responsibility  of  unemployment  insurance,  the 
expansion  would  not  have  been  so  great  nor  the  collapse  so  dis- 
astrous. 

Unemplo3niient  insurance  is  the  only  method  which  can 
bring  home  to  the  bankerSy  the  financiers,  the  absentee  invest- 
ors, who  control  modem  industry,  the  responsibility  of  capital- 
ism for  that  same  security  of  the  job  which  they  already  obtain 
in  the  security  of  their  investments. 

■(Edftor's  Note:  See  article  by  John  R.  Commons  on  "Unemployment 
Prevention  and  Gnnpensation  "  in  The  Survey.  October  1, 1921 ;  also  "  American 
Legislation  on  Unemployment  Compensation^'  in  Atnerican  Labor  Legislation 
Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  March,  1921.  For  discussion  of  bill  along  similar 
lines  for  unemplo3rment  insurance,  recently  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  (House  No.  278),  see  article  by  Henry  L.  Shattudc  on  "Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Legislation  in  Massachusetts"  in  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  1,  March,  1922,  published  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  New  York  City.) 
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Safeguarding   Employment:    The 

**Cleveland  Plan'*  of  Unemployment 

Compensation 


By  Wm.  J.  Mack 
Impartial  Chairman,  Ladies  Garment  Industry,  Cleveland 


THE  plan  of  compensating  and  preventing  unemployment 
evolved  and  adopted  by  the  Ladies  Garment  Industry  in 
Qeveland  has  been  in  effect  for  six  months.  It  is  part  of  a  market 
agreement,  the  original  purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  industrial  conflict  of  1918  by  establishing  an  impartial 
judicial  body  to  decide  all  disputes  and  disagreements.  I  shall  not 
discuss  now  the  organization  and  development  of  that  impartial 
machinery  or  the  accompanying  change  of  attitude  on  both  sides 
from  a  feeling  of  mistrust  and  hostility  to  one  of  confidence  and 
co-operation.  While  practically  every  other  center  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  bitter  fight,  the  Manufacturers  and  the  Union  in  Cleveland  are 
working  out  jointly  and  harmoniously  various  phases  of  this  experi- 
ment which,  our  experience  has  convinced  us,  is  fundamentally 
sound,  progressive  and  constructive. 

Generally  speaking,  the  two  big  problems  of  production  and  of 
unemployment  have  for  the  most  part  been  considered  separately, 
as  if  they  were  entirely  unrelated.  Production  has  been  treated  by 
many  engineers  scientifically,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manu- 
facturers, and  without  particular  regard  to  the  effect  of  one  or  an- 
other system  on  the  workers.  The  problem  of  unemployment  has 
been  generally  neglected  imtil,  during  periods  of  depression,  the  fear 
of  the  effect  of  widespread  unemployment  on  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  public  has  created  a  demand  for  immediate  emergency  relief 
measures.  Such  measures  have  temporarily  relieved  the  hardship 
and  suffering  of  the  victims  of  unemployment,  but  they  have  not 
prevented  the  periodic  recurrence  of  the  condition,  or  made  us  bet- 
ter prepared  to  combat  it 

The  plan  in  operation  in  the  Ladies  Garment  Industry  in 
Qeveland  hits  at  the  very  crux  of  the  problem,  for  it  aims  directly 
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at  the  immediate  reduction  and  the  ultimate  elimination  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  in  this  industry.  It  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  problems  of  production  and  of  unemployment,  far 
from  being  unrelated,  are  veiy  closely  related.  Ordinarily,  when  an 
employer  calls  for  increased  production,  his  workers  are  afraid  that 
if  they  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  they  may  thereby  work  them- 
selves out  of  a  job.  If  they  were  assured  of  a  certain  minimum 
period  of  employment,  they  would  more  readily  increase  their  pro- 
ductivity. The  Cleveland  Plan  has  made  it  worth  while  for  the 
manufacturers  to  assure  their  workers  of  a  certain  continuity  of  em- 
ployment, by  making  the  cost  of  production  by  continuous  employ- 
ment a  great  deal  less  than  the  cost  of  production  by  intermittent 
employment. 

The  cost  of  production  is  one  of  the  first  considerations  of  all 
manufacturers.    That  cost  is  involved  with  wages,  as  we  all  know. 

Workers  Guarantee  Good  Production 

At  the  request  of  the  Manufacturers,  and  after  long  negotia- 
tions, it  was  finally  agreed  that  instead  of  the  dual  system  of 
paying  some  workers  a  weekly  wage  irrespective  of  their  pro- 
duction, and  paying  others  for  each  unit  of  production  a  wage 
determined  by  bargaining,  wages  should  be  paid  acccMrding  to 
standards  of  production,  and  what  constitutes  a  fair  and  proper 
production  should  be  determined  by  industrial  engineers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Impartial  Chairman. 

Workers  have  always  been  suspicious  of  time  studies  and 
stop-watches,  and  now  they  were  not  only  agreeing  to  their 
use,  but  cooperating.  This  was  a  revolutionary  change.  It  has 
been  successful  because  it  was  agreed  that  the  engineers  would 
be  selected  and  paid  by  the  Union  and  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation jointly,  and  that  they  should  share  equally  the  responsi- 
bility and  have  joint  control  over  the  installation  of  the  standards. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  standards  should  be  based  on  the 
time  of  the  average  worker  in  each  shop  and  not  upon  either  the 
very  fast  or  the  very  slow  workers;  that  no  time  studies  should  be 
taken  upon  any  worker  without  his  knowledge ;  that  each  side  should 
have  the  right  to  have  the  standards  reviewed  upon  their  complaint ; 
that  the  wages  of  the  workers  under  standards  should  be  based  on 
their  actual  production ;  and  that  all  workers  who  make  the  standard. 
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I.  e.j  who  do  any  work  in  exactly  the  time  determined  by  the  en- 
gineers as  fair  for  the  average  normal  worker  should  be  paid  10 
per  cent  above  the  minimum  scale  for  that  operation ;  others  to  be 
paid  more  or  less,  according  to  their  production,  but  not  less  than 
the  minimum.  This  arrangement  was  in  effect  a  g^ranty  of  good 
production  by  the  workers  to  their  employers.  In  return,  the  work- 
ers wanted  a  guaranty  that  they  would  be  relieved  of  the  menace  of 
unemployment. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  certain  quarters  that  because 
the  Ladies  Garment  Industry  is  in  its  very  nature  seasonal,  any 
guaranty  should  be  of  earnings  rather  than  of  a  minimum  period 
of  work.  This  would  relieve  the  workers  of  the  hardship  of  a 
long  period  of  unemployment,  but  as  compared  with  a  guaranty 
of  employment,  it  has  certain  disadvantages.  It  would  not  spur 
the  worker  to  increase  his  production  during  the  rush  periods, 
because  he  would  feel  that  he  had  his  minimum  guaranty  any- 
how, and  for  the  same  reason,  it  would  not  stimulate  the  manu- 
facturers to  keep  their  workers  employed  after  they  had  earned 
that  guaranteed  amount.  Moreover,  from  the  commtmity  or 
social  viewpoint,  the  important  thing  is  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment Every  industry  owes  its  workers  not  merely  enough  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  out  of  want,  but  it  owes  them 
the  opportunity  to  work,  and  it  also  owes  the  community  freedom 
from  the  distress  of  widespread  tmemployment.  We  therefore  con- 
cluded that  a  money  guaranty  would  not  solve  the  problem,  and  de- 
termined that  the  guaranty  should  be  one  of  emplo3rment. 

Manufacturers  Guarantee  Emplojnnent 

Under  the  Cleveland  Plan,  each  manufacturer  guarantees  to  his 
regular  workers  who  do  not  leave  voluntarily  and  are  not  justifiably 
discharged,  twenty  weeks  of  work  during  each  half  year.  The 
workers  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  other  six  weeks.  If  the  em- 
ployer fulfills  his  guaranty,  by  giving  them  such  work,  he  has  met 
his  obligation;  but  if  he  does  not  provide  twenty  weeks  of  work 
out  of  die  twenty-six  weeks,  then  for  the  unemployed  part  of  the 
twenty  weeks,  his  employees  become  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  their 
respective  minimum  wages.  The  agreement  for  1922  provides  a 
forty-one  week  guarantee  for  the  whole  year  instead  of  twenty 
weeks  each  half  year. 
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At  the  time  this  plan  was  put  into  effect,  the  whole  country  was 
in  an  industrial  depression,  and  no  one  knew  how  long  it  would 
last  or  how  serious  it  would  be.  To  meet  the  contention  of  the 
manufacturers  that  under  the  depressed  conditions  this  two-thirds 
might  amount  to  more  than  they  could  stand,  this  limitation  was 
fixed:  That  no  manufacturer  should  be  liable  to  his  workers  for 
more  than  7^4  per  cent  of  his  total  direct  labor  pay-roll  for  the  six- 
month  period.  In  order  to  have  accurate  records  in  case  of  a  dis- 
pute, each  employer  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Impartial  Chairman 
each  week  an  employment  report  of  his  regular  workers,  showing 
the  time  they  are  laid  oflF  and  the  time  they  absent  themselves  volun- 
tarily; also  to  deposit  with  the  Impartial  Chairman  each  week  an 
amount  equal  to  7J4  per  cent  of  his  total  direct  labor  pay-roll  for 
that  week. 

We  decided  not  to  put  this  money  into  one  general  market 
fund  to  pay  the  workers  of  all  the  manufacturers,  for  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  manufacturer  who  through  his  own  efforts  is 
able  to  fulfill  his  guaranty,  to  use  his  money  to  pay  the  workers 
of  another  manufacturer  who  for  any  reason  has  not  been  able 
to  fulfill  his  guaranty.  The  fund  of  each  manufacturer  is,  there- 
fore, kept  separate,  and  it  is  provided  that  instead  of  letting  the 
funds  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  in  most  unemployment 
funds  in  individual  experiments,  each  manufacturer  will  receive 
at  the  end  of  each  six-month  period  so  much  of  his  own  fund  as  has 
not  been  needed  to  pay  his  workers  for  unemployed  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  worker  is  able  to  secure  other  work  during 
his  lay-off,  that  does  not  affect  his  right  to  draw  his  unemploy- 
ment pay  from  his  regular  employer.  At  first  glance  this  may 
seem  unfair  to  the  employer.  But  the  unemployment  pay  is  not 
merely  a  stibstitute  for  emplo3rment  in  general;  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  penalty  imposed  on  the  particular  employer  for 
failure  to  get  work  for  his  own  employees,  and  thus  is  an  in- 
centive for  every  employer  to  keep  his  workers  busy.  More- 
over, it  must  be  obvious  that  if  a  worker  would  lose  his  right  to  un- 
employment pay  from  his  regular  employer  in  case  he  secured  a 
temporary  job  elsewhere,  it  might  be  to  his  interest  to  remain  idle 
and  draw  his  unemplo3anent  pay,  rather  than  to  get  a  temporary 
job  and  lose  that  pay.  Our  plan  makes  it  worth  while  for  the 
workers  to  get  temporary  jobs  whenever  they  can.    Thus  it  also 
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benefits  the  community,  by  reducing  the  number  of  even  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed. 

We  think  that  this  plan  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
usual  unemplo3mient  funds  or  insurance,  in  that  it  not  only  pro- 
vides for  a  money  payment  in  the  event  of  unemployment,  but 
also  furnishes  a  very  great  incentive  for  the  manufacturer  to 
give  continuous  employment,  and  for  the  worker  to  work. 
Furthermore,  by  the  time  that  unemployment  insurance  laws 
are  enacted  generally,  this  plan  will  have  secured  statistics  that 
will  be  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  in  the  administration 
of  any  unemployment  insurance  law — an  accurate  record  for 
each  worker,  of  the  time  of  voluntary  and  of  involimtary  im- 
employment  and  of  idle  time  in  the  factory. 

An  Incentive  to  Efficiency 

The  knowledge  that  by  giving  their  workers  greater  con- 
tinuity of  employment,  they  can  save  a  large  overhead,  can 
avoid  a  considerable  and  expensive  labor  turnover  and  thus  gain 
the  increased  production  that  always  accompanies  the  increased 
stability  of  a  permanent  labor  force,  and  that  they  can  at  the 
same  time  save  directly  7j4  per  cent  of  their  total  direct  labor 
pay-roll  for  the  entire  year — this  has  made  manufacturers  strive 
to  get  all  possible  orders,  even  those  that  they  formerly  did  not 
consider  worth  while.  And  the  fact  that  even  under  the  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  last  six  months  a  great  many  manufacturers 
have  received  back  a  substantial  part,  and  in  some  instances  all, 
of  their  unemployment  fund,  shows  that  the  incentive  of  this 
plan  has  been  a  real  stimulus,  and  that  as  a  consequence,  tm- 
emplojonent  in  our  industry  in  Cleveland  has  been  reduced. 
The  increase  in  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  workers  and 
the  decrease  in  waste,  attendant  upon  this  combination  of  Produc- 
tion Standards  and  Continuity  of  Employment,  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  earnings  of  the  workers  and  a  decrease  in  the  unit 
cost  of  production  (and  therefore  an  increase  in  profits)  to  the 
manufacturers. 

With  the  incentive  that  an  arrangement  like  this  offers,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  incentive  of  the  desire  for  profit,  not  only 
will  manufacturers  now  find  some  orders  desirable  that  formerly  did 
not  interest  them,  but  they  will  consider  it  worth  while  to  examine 
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into  the  efficiency  of  their  sales  department  as  well  as  of  their  pro- 
duction department,  and  to  try  by  the  application  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  eliminate  in  the  sales  department  also  the  waste  that  to-day 
is  too  prevalent  throughout  industry.  In  this  connection  it  is  mter- 
esting  to  know  that  studies  recently  made  of  the  sales  department 
of  one  of  the  big  manufacturing  companies  of  this  country  show 
that  only  15  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the  salesmen  is  devoted  to 
actual  selling,  and  that  of  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  10  per  cent  is 
consumed  in  clerical  work,  and  75  per  cent  in  "walking  and  wait- 
ing"— and  that  is  a  concern  whose  production  department  and  gen- 
eral management  have  been  highly  systematized  and  are  very  effi- 
cient. If  this  firm  by  applying  scientific  principles  to  its  sales  de- 
partment, increases  the  productive  time  of  its  salesmen  only  15  per 
cent,  it  will  double  their  selling  capacity.  Were  the  Cleveland  Plan 
or  some  similar  arrangement  in  general  operation,  with  its  penalty 
for  failure  to  keep  workers  employed  and  with  the  incentive  of  a 
large  saving  of  overhead,  labor  turnover,  and  the  unemployment 
fund  itself,  for  employers  who  do  keep  their  workers  employed, 
every  manufacturer  might  well  be  expected  to  try  in  some  such 
way  to  increase  the  selling  capacity  of  his  organization  in  order  to 
gain  the  benefits  that  would  come  from  fulfilling  his  guaranty  of 
employment. 

To  sum  up,  the  Cleveland  Plan  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
the  problem  of  production  and  the  problem  of  unemployment 
are  closely  interwoven.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  guaranty  of 
production  by  the  workers  to  their  employers,  and  a  guaranty  of 
emplo3rment  by  the  employers  to  their  workers.  It  provides 
new  and  substantial  incentives  for  the  workers  to  give  full  produc- 
tion and  for  the  employers  to  give  their  workers  as  great  a  con- 
tinuity of  employment  as  they  can.  Thus  far  it  has  been  so  success- 
ful and  so  satisfactory  to  both  sides  that,  with  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try engaged  in  industrial  strife,  this  unique  agreement  has  just 
been  renewed.  It  is  not  peculiar  either  to  the  Ladies  Garment  In- 
dustry or  to  Qeveland,  but  its  basic  principles  can  be  adapted  to 
practically  any  industry  or  locality.  I  believe  it  takes  us  far  along 
the  road  not  merely  to  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  but  to  the 
prevention  of  unemployment. 
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Depression  Insurance:    A  Suggestion  to 

Corporations  for  Reducing 

Unemployment 


By  Henry  S.  Dennison 
President,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 


WITH  respect  to  unemployment  and  some  other  plagues, 
prevention  is  more  important  than  cure.  We  can  afford 
to  spare  no  pains  in  attempting  to  put  in  motion  such  measures  as 
will  tend  to  greater  regularity.  While  perfect  regularity,  like  per- 
fect health,  is  an  unattainable  goal,  regularization — ^seasonal  or 
cyclical — ^is  a  perfectly  feasible  social  project.  I  doubt  if  the  task 
of  brii^ing  within  reasonable  control  the  recurring  palsy  of  unem- 
ployment will  require  one  half  the  effort  which  has  been  expended 
to  restrain  smallpox,  or  which  is  being  expended  in  control  of  yel- 
low fever,  bubonic  plague  or  tuberculosis.  The  steps  which  must 
be  taken  have  been  listed  several  times  already.  For  seasonal  con- 
trol they  are: 

Planning  ahead. 

Inducing  early  ordering, 

Adding  supplementary  merchandise, 

Training  operatiyes  to  two  jobs, 

Inventing  devices  to  protect  against  weather; 

and  for  cyclical: 

Furnishing  statistical  informatioQ, 
Planning  ahead, 
Adapting  credit  facilities, 
Establishing  labor  exchanges. 
Cultivating  tfariftiness. 

The  very  practical  man  may  object  as  to  most  of  these  measures 
that  they  require  an  enormous  amount  of  public  education.  I  be* 
lieve  our  friend,  the  very  practical  man,  is  in  this  cas6  quite  right 
Therefore,  we  should  set  about  it  promptly.  If  we  can  run  cancer 
weeks  and  local  health  demonstrations,  we  need  not  be  afraid  to 
undertake  jobs  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  economic  field  After  all, 
specific  public  education  isn't  such  a  bad  thing  on  its  own  account ; 
if  we  had  more  of  it  there  might  not  be  so  many  very  practical  skep- 
tks. 

But  as  that  God-sent  visitor  to  our  shores,  B.  Seebohm  Rown- 
tree,  said:  **  After  we  have  educated  and  done  all  else  we  know 
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how  within  this  generation,  there  will  still  be  scmie  unemploy- 
ment. Industry  cannot  as  yet  go  on  without  its  reserve  of  labor 
any  more  than  an  army  can  do  without  its  reserves  of  men.  Shall 
we  ask  this  reserve  to  support  itself  or  shall  industry  contribute?'' 

In  answering  this  question  I  beg  that  sentimental  considera- 
tion be  left  out  of  sight.  If  the  guiding  consideration  is  pity  for 
the  working  man,  then  the  appropriate  means  to  be  recommended 
is  an  extension  of  charitable  relief.  To  be  sure,  the  phrase 
"  business  is  business  "  has  covered  enough  sins  to  make  charity 
look  like  a  lady's  pocket  handkerchief;  yet  we  are  here  con- 
sidering social  measures  which  can  affect  the  going  efficiency 
of  the  commercial  and  industrial  structure,  and  we  must  deal 
in  a  businesslike  way  with  business  affairs.  We  must  not  mix 
business  and  charity. 

I  believe  that  industry  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  its 
reserve  of  labor.  I  do  not  come  to  that  belief  out  of  pity  for 
the  working  man ;  I  am  brought  to  it  by  the  sort  of  considera- 
tions of  stress  and  strain,  of  force  and  friction  which  guide  the 
engineer  in  his  handling  of  copper  and  steel  and  electric  currents. 
It  is  better  social  cost-keeping  to  add  the  overhead  burden  of 
xmemployment  to  those  goods  which  are  responsible  for  irregular 
employment,  than  to  draw  it  from  the  savings  of  the  working 
group.  The  whole  burden  put  upon  wage-earners  and  reacting 
upon  their  knowledge  of  their  helplessness  to  affect  its  causes, 
arouses  resistances  and  irritations  which  make  smooth  running  of 
the  social  organization  impossible.  Industry  has  a  considerable 
share  in  the  opportunities  for  mitigation  of  unemployment,  hence 
industry  must  be  spurred  to  their  exercise  by  carrying  part  of  the 
burden. 

Industry's  contribution  to  an  unemployment  relief  fund,  how- 
ever, whether  direct  or  through  taxation,  may  take  such  a  form 
that  the  adverse  influences  it  sets  up  entirely  overcome  the 
forces  tending  to  social  health  and  leave  a  resultant  of  negative 
magnitude.  It  may  take  the  form  of  an  assessment  in  proportion 
to  pay-roll,  thus  rewarding  irregularity  of  management;  it  may 
make  its  conditions  of  payment  disturbing  and  its  payments  so 
small  as  to  irritate  or  so  large  as  to  kill  initiative.  Many  tests 
must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  project  for  unemployment 
insurance.  The  most  important  single  test  I  think  is  this :  That 
the  scheme  should  exert  a  balance  of  influence  toward  regulariz- 
ing employment 
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Immediate  Need  for  Intelligent  Experiments 
Some  day  through  the  devoted  work  of  men  in  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  we 
may  know  enough  about  the  fundamental  forces  in  the  field  of 
social  engineering  to  calculate  in  formulas  such  influences  as 
these.  The  youngest  man  among  us  will  have  long  white 
whiskers  before  that  comes  to  pass.  Just  now  we  must  plan  as 
wisely  as  we  can  and  then  experiment.  That  is  what  I  have 
to  suggest  here  in  particular :  That  in  the  field  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  we  make  at  once  some  intelligent  experiments.^ 
The  state  of  Wisconsin  is  a  social  laboratory,  extraordinarily 
well  equipped  to  work  out  some  project  of  state  legislation  which 
shall  impose  a  definite  penalty  on  the  man  who  cheerfully  over- 
expands  during  times  of  pseudo-prosperity,  or  upon  the  man  who 
rushes  an  over-time  crew  every  fall  and  drags  a  quarter-time  crew 
every  winter.  Wisconsin  has  obtained  already  a  measure  of  that 
active  cooperation  between  business  management  and  the  state 
which  absolutely  must  obtain  before  any  unemployment  insurance 
scheme  will  respond  favorably  to  the  crucial  tests.  For  after  all, 
as  soon  as  we  realize  that  society  is  more  than  the  straight-line 
mechanism  conceived  by  the  autocrats,  legislation  as  a  social  force 
loses  its  directness  and  simplicity  and  is  seen  to  be  only  one  element 
in  an  intriguing  complex  of  forces.  Legislation  directed  to  a  whole- 
some end  may  therefore  be  in  net  effect  neutral  or  negative,  as  the 
other  component  forces  may  determine.  The  more  obvious  examples 
are  found  in  laws  counter  to  public  opinion,  laws  advanced  beyond 
their  enforcement  technique,  and  laws  whose  field  of  force  leaks 
over  into  unintended  territory  or  encroaches  upon  the  executive  field 
where  exceptions  are  commoner  than  rules.  To  be  wholly  safe  a 
law  should  merely  set  forth  accepted  standard  practice,  and  force 
the  laggards  into  line;  only  under  exceptional  circumstances  and 
with  a  nucleus  of  persistent  devotees  can  a  law  be  its  own  assurance 
of  good  practice. 

My  personal  field  of  interest,  however,  is  not  civil  govern- 
ment but  industrial  management.  I  want  therefore  to  suggest 
experimentation  by  corporations  in  mitigation  of  unemployment, 
especially  a  careful  working  out  of  the  field  of  mutual  insurance 
by  groups  of  corporations.  I  am  the  more  sure  that  no  study  in 
this  field  will  be  wasted  even  if  imemployment  insurance  legis- 
lation should  be  adopted  with  record  speed,  because  its  expense 

*  (Editor's  Note:  For  detailed  discussion  of  the  unemployment  fund  and 
plan  for  r^larizing  employment  in  successful  operation  by  the  Dennison 
Manufacturing  Company  and  other  American  employers,  sec  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1.  March,  1921,  pp.  4M7  and  53-59.) 
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will  force  its  payments  so  low  that  some  manufacturers  will 
want  to  find  means  to  supplement  them  as  Rowntree  has  done  in 
England.  Such  work  as  Deering,  Milliken  and  Company  has 
done  and  we  ourselves  have  done  to  a  lesser  extent  in  providing 
unemployment  funds  is  of  course  the  first  step  in  experimenting, 
but  only  the  first.  The  special  need  right  now  is  a  joint  experi- 
ment by  employers,  with  just  enough  men  in  a  group  to  give  the 
experiments  variety  in  application.  This  is  the  way  we  have  made 
our  best  strides  in  this  country.  Small  groups  have  blazed  the  trail 
at  their  own  risk.  Larger  aggregates  have  been  able  to  follow 
where  the  roughest  undergrowth  has  been  cut  away. 

Several  such  groups  should  get  together  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  unemployment  insurance  through  mutual 
companies  following  the  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  their 
insistence  on  preventive  work.  Their  puzzles  will  be  many,  but  the 
experience  in  several  countries  having  unemployment  funds  added 
to  our  own  wide  range  of  experience  with  the  mutual  companies 
ought  to  offer  a  basis  for  their  answers. 

There  is  one  field  of  possibilities  which  has  been  suggested 
to  us  by  some  of  the  problems  which  we  have  been  meeting  in 
the  handling  of  our  own  unemployment  relief  fund.  Upon  a 
fairly  large  class  of  goods  we  found  it  would  be  cheaper  to 
manufacture  to  stock  and  store  for  long  periods  than  to  pay 
unemployment  relief  for  idleness.  This  class  is  determined  by 
the  ratio  of  labor  to  total  cost,  by  overhead  and  by  storage 
charges.  Upon  such  goods,  therefore,  sound  economy  and  good 
social  practice  meet  together.  If  only  we  could  provide  the 
necessary  funds  we  could  in  the  case  of  this  particular  class 
of  goods  use  employment  to  cure  unemployment.  So  we  are 
proposing  to  set  aside  a  part  of  the  present  unemployment  relief 
fund  as  a  special  depression  insurance  fund  which  will  be  used 
under  appropriate  rules  to  finance  making  for  stock  more  of  certain 
staples  than  we  could  make  without  the  help  of  this  fund.  It  is  this 
idea  of  depression  insurance,  as  yet  barely  more  than  a  suggestion, 
which  I  hope  will  be  given  thought  by  any  groups  of  corporations 
which  may  begin  to  discuss  mutual  action  in  mitigation  of  unem- 
ployment. 

Any  project  of  depression  insurance  will  necessarily  vary 
widely  in  its  outer  form  according  to  the  special  problems 
of  the  industries  with  which  it  attempts  to  deal.  It  is  obvious 
on  the  face  of  it  that  certain  industries  can  find  no  place  at 
all  in  such  a  plan;  the  rather  rare  case  of  an  industry  making 
goods   wholly   to   specification   with   no   opportunity  to   make 
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standard  parts  would  be  excluded,  as  would  some  other  in- 
dustries whose  material  is  of  great  value  and  labor  cost  ratio 
always  low.  On  the  other  hand  for  the  greater  number  of  in- 
dustries the  project  of  depression  insurance  is  merely  making 
specific  and  compulsory  tlie  wise  policy  of  refraining  from  a  part 
of  the  excesses  of  expansion  during  boom  times  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  worst  of  the  financial  prostration  during 
depression. 

A  Policy  of  Peaceful  Preparedness 

Any  group  oiganizing  itself  for  this  sort  of  insurance  would 
have  first  to  provide  for  the  necessary  capital.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  past  by  immediate  contribution  or  through  the  device  of 
charging  very  heavy  rates  upon  which  an  annual  rebate  is  declared 
in  script  during  the  first  years.  In  the  latter  case  the  insurance  fund 
must,  of  course,  be  protected  by  immunity  from  use  until  it  shall 
have  had  time  to  reach  a  safe  figure. 

The  most  fortunate  method  would  be  to  find  some  mutual  in- 
surance company  ready  to  sit  in  with  the  discussion,  possibly  anxious 
to  extend  its  operations,  as  some  have  already  done  into  Use  and 
Occupancy  Insurance,  and  thus  prepared  to  furnish  part  of  the 
capital.  Aggressive  mutual  insurance  companies  are  not  averse  to 
extending  their  field  of  usefulness  and  this  proposition  of  depression 
insurance  may  incite  some  of  them  to  take  the  lead  in  inviting  em- 
ployers into  conference  on  the  subject. 

With  the  capital  once  in  hand  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  would  be 
to  invest  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  be  most  likely  to  be  liquid 
when  times  were  hard;  any  rate  of  interest  that  he  might  make  upon 
it  must  be  entirely  secondary  to  this  consideration.  There  must  be 
established  as  in  the  mutual  fire  companies  an  inspection  force  which 
shall  make  itself  familiar  in  advance  with  the  conditions  obtaining 
in  the  business  of  its  members  so  as  to  assist  in  adjustments  and  in 
determining  the  premium  rate  for  each  member.  Then  upon  call 
from  one  of  the  policy  holders  stating  that  their  business  had  reached 
such  and  such  a  state  of  subactivity,  and  that  they  had  come  to  the 
agreed  point  of  financial  strain,  the  insurance  fund  must  put  at  the 
company's  disposal  appropriate  amounts  of  cash  with  which  the 
company  agrees  to  make  a  specified  class  of  goods,  or  to  undertake 
such  repairs  and  renewals  as  come  within  their  original  agreements. 
In  order  to  cover  the  moral  hazard  some  measure  of  co-insur- 
ance must  be  worked  out.  The  insurance  company,  for  example, 
might  take  title- to  the  goods  made  with  these  funds  and  would  then 
stand  half  the  loss  in  case  of  their  eventual  sale  below  cost;  or  it 
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might  be  sufficient  foi^  the  funds  to.  be  lent  to  the  corporation,  the 
loan  to  bear  no  interest  at  all  for  a  period  from  nine  to  fifteen 
months  and  then  to  go  on  a  heavy  rate,  say  10  per  cent,  passing  on 
to  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  after  another  six  months.  In  either  case 
it  should  be  the  plan  that  these  funds  advanced  during  hard  times 
should  sooner  or  later  be  returned  to  the  insurance  association,  the 
special  function  of  the  association  being  to  see  to  it  that  such  funds 
are  available  and  to  act  as  a  distributor  of  losses  in  case  of  mis- 
fortune. Its  premium  will  need  to  cover  only  a  return  on  its  capital, 
its  expenses,  loss  of  interest  on  advances,  and  defaults.  If  funds 
were  lent  outright  as  suggested  above,  the  scheme  would  be  in  part 
an  extension  of  ordinary  banking  facilities,  but  with  this  very  im- 
portant proviso :  That  the  use  to  which  the  extra  credit  facilities  are 
put,  is  a  matter  to  be  agreed  upon  in  principle  in  advance.  It  would 
be  obviously  inappropriate  that  such  funds  should  be  used  to  buy 
stocks  of  raw  material  at  a  low  price  in  hope  of  a  rise,  or  to  use  them 
for  gambling  on  the  stock  exchange.  Special  agreements,  therefore, 
must  be  entered  upon  and  special  enforcement  machinery  perfected, 
hardly  suitable  to  usual  banking  practice. 

It  may  appear  to  some  that  I  am  trespassing  on  Professor  David 
Friday's  domain  of  profit  insurance  as  a  means  of  regularizing  in- 
dustry. It  is  quite  possible  that  I  am  guilty  of  this  trespass.  Any- 
how I  might  as  well  confess  that  I  wasn't  much  attracted  to  his 
broad  level  plains  by  the  view  from  a  distance  but  since  I  have  moved 
over  in  his  direction,  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  his  bit  of  prop- 
erty isn't  so  impudently  to  be  sneezed  at. 

The  administration  of  such  an  insurance  fund  quite  obviously 
presents  a  lot  of  new  difficulties,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  long  be- 
fore this  our  friend,  the  very  practical  man,  will  have  said,  "it  can't 
be  done."  But  there  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  no  difficulties  more 
severe  than  have  been  met  and  surmounted  by  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies,  mutual  accident  insurance  companies  and  credit  unions. 
No  project  of»  the  sort  could  possibly  be  expected  to  pass  its  first 
three  or  four  years  in  intellectual  comfort  but  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  it  would  reap  the  advantage  of  all  the  years  of  trial  and 
error  other  mutual  insurance  associations  have  gone  through. 

This  whole  proposal  is  frankly  in  the  project  stage  at  which 
the  impossibilities  always  look  enormous  and  ways  out  are  slow 
to  suggest  themselves.  However,  we  have  been  through  in  the 
business  world  a  good  many  hundreds  of  such  projects  and, 
if  the  results  are  worth  while,  have  found  our  way  out  to  success. 
The  result  in  this  case  is  as  worthwhile  as  any  social  project 
which  could  be  suggested. 
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By  Philip  Murray 
Vice-President,    United  Mine   Workers  of  America 


PERHAPS  no  industry  suffers  more  acutdy  from  the  malignant 
disease  of  unemployment  than  the  milling  of  coal.  Under- 
enq>loyment  is  chrcHiic.  Involuntary  idleness  became  more  and  more 
aggravated  during  1921.  At  die  end  of  the  year,  according  to  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  conservative  estimate,  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry 
were  working  full  time;  50  per  cent  worked  part  time,  and  over 
40  per  cent  had  no  employment.  Thousands  of  coal  miners  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  single  day's  work  during  the  whole  year. 

Bituminous  coal  mining  is  notorious  as  an  example  of  waste- 
ful and  costly  under-employment.  Out  of  a  possible  308  days' 
work  in  a  year,  the  miners  have  been  given  on  the  average  only 
215  days.  In  1893,  a  year  of  severe  depression,  they  worked 
only  171  days.  During  the  past  year,  worst  of  all,  they  had 
work  for  only  170  days. 

With  only  215  days  work  a  year  even  in  nonnal  times,  the 
coal  miner's  yearly  earnings  are  never  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  save  up  against  hard  times,  while  in  periods  of  industrial  stag- 
nation, like  the  present,  he  and  his  family  suffer  miserably  in 
destitution. 

An  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  United  States  immigration 
commission  in  1908-09,  covering  practically  all  of  the  mining  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  disclosed  that  the  average  annual  earnings  of 
all  the  male  heads  of  households  was  only  $451.  The  average 
family  income  was  only  $577  a  year.  Only  about  two-fifths  of 
the  families  investigated  derived  their  entire  income  from  the 
eamit^  of  Husbands  at  the  mines.  The  remaining  three-fifths 
found  it  necessary  t%  supplement  the  earnings  of  the  husband  by 
taking  boarders  or  lodgers  or  by  putting  the  children  to  work* 

Again,  tfie  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  the  presentation 
of  its  wage  case  to  the  bituminous  coal  conunission  appointed  by 
the  President  to  adjudicate  the  mine  workers'  strike  of  1919,  showed 
that  even  in  that  year,  when  wages  and  prices  were  at  their  peak. 
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the  wage  rates  prevailing  at  that  time  enabled  the  pick  miners  in  all 
bituminous  mines  to  make  average  annual  earnings  of  approximately 
$1,130.  This  figure  is  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  waa  published  in  the  December, 

1919,  Monthly  Labor  Review,  It  was  also  shown  during  the  hear- 
ings of  this  commission,  according  to  the  exhibits  submitted  by  the 
coal  operators  themselves,  that  the  average  earnings  of  pick  miners 
in  northern  Illinois  wene,  during  the  year  1918-19,  under  $1,000  a 
year. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  earnings  of  the  coal  miners  are 
considerably  decreased  by  such  customary  deductions  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  various  fraternal  organizations,  death  and  accident 
funds,  doctor's  care  and  medical  supplies,  union  dues,  rents  and 
payment  for  blacksmith. 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  in  his  inaugural  address  before  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  February  17, 

1920,  said: 

Many  of  the  questions  of  this  industrial  relationship  involve  large  en- 
gineering problems,  as  an  instance  of  which  I  know  of  no  better  example 
than  the  bsue  you  plan  for  discussion  to-morrow  in  connection  with  the  soft- 
coal  industry.  Broadly,  here  is  an  industry  fulctioning  badly  from  an 
engineering  and  consequently  from  an  economic  and  homan  standpoint. 
Owing  to  the  intermittency  of  production,  seasonal  and  local,  this  industry 
has  been  equipped  to  a  peak  load  of  25  or  30  per  cent^ver  the  average  load. 
It  has  been  provided  with  a  25  or  20  per  cent  larger  labor  complement  than 
it  would  require  if  continuous  operation  cotdd  be  brought  about.  *  *  * 
There  lies  in  this  intermittency  not  only  a  long  traia  of  human  misery  through 
intermittent  employment,  but  the  economic  loss  to  the  community  of  over 
100,000  workers  who  could  be  applied  to  other  production,  and  the  cost  of 
coal  could  be  reduced  to  the  consumer.  This  intermittency  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  last  strike  in  the  attempt  of  the  employees  to  secure  an  equal  division 
among  themselves  of  this  partial  employment  at  a  wage  that  could  meet  their 
view  of  a  living  return  on  full  employment. 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Hoover  gets  at  the  gist  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem. /'The  mine  woricers  contend  that  the  industry  owes  to  them 
/  a  living  wage.    This,  they  believe,  they  do  not  secure.    The  report 
I   of  Robinson  and  Peale,  the  gentlemen  who  Andered  the  majority 
^   report  of  the  1919  coal  commission,  said  that  the  principal  causes  of 
this  irregularity  of  employment  in  the  coal  industry  are  the  unusual 
character  of  tiie  market,  and  the  inadequate  railroad  car  supply. 
However,  thene  is  another  factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked — one 
of  the  two  main  causes  of  idleness — and  that  is  the  over-development 
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of  the  industry.     The  bituminous  coal  commission  appointed  by 
President  Wilson  in  1919,  in  deaHng  with  this  subject,  said : 

At  the  present  time  America  requires  less  than  five  hundred  million  tons 
of  bitttminous  coal  a  year,  while  the  capacity  of  the  mines  in  operation  is 
over  seven  hundred  million  tons.  Under  the  stimulus  of  war  demand  many 
new  mines  were  opened  and  many  old  ones  expanded  in  order  to  secure  suffi- 
cient coal  to  meet  the  exceptional  and  urgent  national  requirements.  As  a 
result,  the  coal  industry,  which  you  speculatively  over-developed  before  the 
war,  IS  still  more  over-developed  now  and  employs  more  capital  and  more 
labor  than  is  necessary  to  supply  the  present  needs  of  the  country.  Full-  i 
time  employment  in  the  coal  mine  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  until  the/ 
industry  is  put  on  such  a  basis  that  only  those  mines  remain  in  operation 
whose  output  is  required  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country. 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  marketing 
of  bituminous  coal,  due  to  the  seasonal  demand  for  it.  The  United 
States  bittmiinous  coal  commission,  in  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  resulting  from  over-expansion,  and  from  seasonal  irregularity, 
makes  certain  suggestions  regarding  the  stabilizing  of  the  marketing 
of  coal.  These  suggestions  are,  briefly  :Tfiat  the  railroads  move 
their  own  coal  in  the  otherwise  dull  months ;  that  the  public  utilities 
and  the  large  industries,  such  as  steel,  increase  their  storage  capacity 
in  order  to  purchase  early  in  the  season;  that  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  make  necessary  provision  to  permit  the  railroads 
to  provide  sufficient  cars ;  that  the  banks  consider  eligible  for  redis- 
count a  paper  drawn  against  coal  and  storage.  ^ 

These  suggestions  meet  with  the  complete  approval  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  as  we  believe  that  if  they  were  followed 
out  in  practice,  it  would  result  in  the  elimination  of  a  great  many 
of  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  present  irregularity  of  employment 
in  the  coal  mining  industry. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  United  States  bituminous  coal 
commission  recommended  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  yet  so  far  as 
I  know  not  one  of  these  proposals  has  been  carried  out  in  sufficient 
earnestness  to  appreciably  reduce  the  evils  complained  of.  The 
only  practical  course  to  be  followed  in  putting  into  effect  this  plan 
would  be  for  the  government  to  adopt  a  drastic  regulatory  measure, 
and  of  course  this  could  only  be  made  practicable  by  making  it  finan- 
cially profitable  to  all  the  parties  affected  to  carry  out  their  recom- 
mendations. A  measure,  such  as  this  one,  if  carried  out,  would  of 
course  have  for  its  purpose  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  not 
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only  the  mine  worker,  but  also  those  of  the  consumer  and  the 
employer. 

For  years,  the  question  of  guaranteeing  greater  continuity  of 
work  in  the  coal  mines  has  been  discussed,  but  so  far  nothing  effec- 
tive has  been  done.  In  my  judgment  the  plan  suggested  by  Presi- 
dent John  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to  the 
President's  unemployment  conference  at  Washington  is  the  best  that 
has  been  presented  to  date  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  coal  industry.  ^This  plan  calls  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  extend  credit  to  the  unemployed  miner  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  help  tide  him  over  his  period  of  unemployment ;  it  calls 
for  federal  legislation  requiring  individuals  and  corporations  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  to  build  up  a  reserve  labor  fund  to 
be  used  to  pay  the  wages  of  employees  who  would  otherwise  be 
summarily  dropped  for  lack  of  work — ^a  measure  designed  to  pre- 
vent unemployment  in  the  future ;  and  urging  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  labor  costs  and  profits  by  the  proper  governmental  au- 
thorities. ^^ 

The  need  for  stabilizing  the  coal  industry  is  immediate  and 
urgent.  Practicable  measures  to  this  end  should  be  undertaken 
at  once.  Every  }rear  the  industry  is  destroying  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons  of  the  finest  coal  w^ich  would  be  saved  to 
society  by  more  thorough  working  of  the  mines.  Along  with 
that  goes  human  .waste — ^lost  time,  slack  work  and  unemploy- 
ment. This  leaves  the  worker  with  reduced  e£Eiciency  because 
of  worry,  insecurity  and  fear.  The  burden  of  unemplojrment  in 
the  mine  is  heavy  on  all  users  of  coal,  but  it  falls  with  crushing 
weight  upon  the  miners  and  tiieir  families. 

What  the  miner  wants  is  not  less  work,  but  more  work — ^a  regu- 
larization  of  the  industry  that  will  insure  steady  employment.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, which  has  done  such  magnificent  work  in  this  field,  will  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  legislative  measures  that 
will  result  in  the  permanent  prevention  of  unemployment  and  re- 
move forever  from  the  coal  industry,  as  well  as  other  industries,  the 
menace  of  involuntary  idleness. 
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This  is  Our  Country 

Yours  and  Mine 

WE  FOUGHT  FOR  IT 

NOW  LET'S  WORK  FOR  IT 


The  above  ilogan  appeart  coiupicuouily  on  bill  board)  in  New  York  City 


THOUSANDS  OF 
YETEBJNS  IDLE 

City  Employment  Bureau  Seeks 

Work  for  7.500.  Many 

Former  Officers. 


TWELVE    MAJORS    ASK    AID 


(Headline  io  New  York  Glohey 
February  9,  1922.) 


^^TTHERE  were  2,515  service 
A  men  seeking  work  of 
which  137  were  given  intro- 
duction cards  to  employers 
and  93  secured  positions/' 


—  (JANUARY  REPORT.  Com- 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Public 
Employment  Office,  Co-operating 
with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service.) 
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Reliable  Data  as  an  Aid  in 
Business  Forecasting 


By  Sam  A.  Lewisohn 


BUSINESS  men  are  more  and  more  coming  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  statistician  in  forecasting  business  conditions. 
They  are  all  beginning  to  realize  just  how  important  a  person  the 
statistician  is  or  may  become  in  relation  to  business  fluctuation.  In- 
stead of  accepting  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business  cycle  in  a 
purely  fatalistic  spirit,  they  are  coming  to  feel  that  it  is  possible, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  statistician,  to  check  the  excesses  of  over- 
expansion  and  thus  in  part  to  prevent  the  evils  of  consequent  de- 
pression. 

This  important  matter  of  pmvJ^ing  business  men  with  a  sta- 
tistical barometer  to  aid  them  in  forecasting  depressions  in  time  to 
safeguard  themselves  and  their  employees  against  their  worst  con- 
sequences was  given  a  great  deal  of  consideration  by  the  Economic 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment. As  a  member  of  that  body,  I  can  testify  to  the  keen  interest 
among  leaders  in  the  industrial  world  in  the  proposal  to  furnish 
business  men  regularly  with  essential  information  that  is  reliable 
as  to  business  conditions.  In  its  contructive  report  to  the  Con- 
ference, the  committee  said: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  industrial  depressions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  information  available  to  business  men  as  to 
certain  essential  facts  connected  with  their  general  lines  of  business.  The 
far-sighted  business  man  who  desires  to  forecast  the  future  and  to  guide 
his  action  accordingly  is  often  compelled  to  rely  upon  pure  guesses  or  arbitrary 
estimates.  Were  he  to  be  provided  with  the  actual  facts  he  would  often 
act  very  differently  from  what  he  now  does.  Stabilization  of  business  and 
the  avoidance  of  recurring  industrial  depressions  and  crises  are  in  no  small 
measure  dependent  upon  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  business  situation.  We  also  believe  that  this  information  should  not 
only  be  collected,  but  disseminated  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  available  to 
the  ordinary  business  man. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  as  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  the  business  world  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  employ- 
ing management  and  financiers,  the  responsibility  for  taking  the 
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initiatiTe  in  adopting  measures  for  minimizing  unemployment  is 
primarily  theirs. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  unemployment  is  the 
fault  of  these  groups;  or  that  they  are  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  conditions  antecedent  to  unemployment.  What  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  that  these  groups  are  alone  in  a  position 
to  be  of  any  large  and  effective  influence  in  mitigating  these  con- 
ditions that  lead  to  widespread  involuntary  idleness.  Aside  f  tx>m 
the  question  of  seasonal  unemployment,  any  attempt  to  diminish 
the  force  of  cyclical  depressions  must  come  primarily  from  both 
the  financial  and  the  employing  groups.  Labor  is  a  negligible  force 
in  affecting  this  phenomenon.  It  becomes  somewhat  overstimulated, 
it  is  true,  by  the  high  wages  due  to  the  inflation  period,  but  it  is  not 
responsible  for  the  conditions  that  produce  the  inflation ;  nor  is  it 
responsible  for  the  inevitable  deflation  and  ensuing  unemployment. 
The  unemployment  thus  caused  is  socially  undesirable  in  itself;  it 
has  been  well  said  that  "  we  shall  never  have  industrial  peace  until 
we  find  some  means  of  removing  the  menace  of  unemployment," 
but  many  students  feel  that  it  is  in  addition  a  serious  secondary 
factor  that  increases  the  length  of  the  depression  because  it  decreases 
the  buying  power  of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  and  thus  lessens 
business  activity.  A  vicious  circle  is  thus  set  up  which  retards 
recovery. 

The  tools  which  must  be  used  by  the  business  man  and  banker 
in  mitigating  these  conditions  are  found  in  data  furnished  them  by 
statisticians  and  economists.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  every 
young  man  who  by  any  possibility  may  enter  business  life  should 
be  taught  the  use  of  these  tools  by  receiving  at  college,  and  even  at 
high  school,  at  least  elementary  instruction  in  economics  and  in  the 
history  of  and  different  theories  of  business  fluctuation.  It  will  be 
as  important,  if  not  more  important  to  him,  than  a  knowledge  of 
political  history.  The  main  thing  to  teach  is  perspective  on  the 
problem,  so  that  a  man  will  realize  in  a  time  of  excessive  prosperity 
that  the  prosperity  will  surely  come  to  an  end.  He  will  thus  learn 
the  value  of  a  certain  amount  of  caution  and  will  understand  the 
wisdom  of  laying  aside,  if  necessary,  a  fund  for  insurance  against 
hard  times  to  come. 

In  many  cases  a  most  important  service  of  such  a  fund  would 
be  to  avert  complete  idleness  if  possible — ^at  least  distress  due  to 
joblessness — among  employees.    As  Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  the 
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distinguished  British  industrialist,  pointed  out  again  and  again  in  his 
recent  addresses  to  the  business  men  of  America :  "  If  the  capitalistic 
system  of  industry  is  to  justify  itself,  it  must  pay  the  neccsary  re- 
serve of  workers  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live  without  seri- 
ous privation  and  hardship  in  periods  of  inevitable  unemployment/' 
— ^a  duty  that  is  being  successfully  met,  he  maintained,  through  un- 
employment insurance. 

With  the  proper  perspective  the  business  man  will  "  stop,  look 
and  listen  "  for  signs  of  an  approaching  end  to  the  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  trim  his  sails  to  weather  the  storm.  If  enough  indi- 
vidual business  men  and  bankers  will  act  in  accordance  with  this 
principle,  the  waves  of  business  expansion  will  rise  to  less  excessive 
heights  and  thus  the  accompanying  troughs  of  business  depression 
will  not  sink  to  as  great  depths  as  they  have  in  the  past,  or  be  as 
prolonged  and  painful. 

Business  forecasting  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  Business 
men  who  are  being  educated  to  a  study  of  business  conditions  and 
cycles  should  be  warned  that  the  data  prepared  for  them  is  at  the 
present  time  tentative  and  that  the  art  of  forecasting  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  They  should  realize  that  any  decision  based  upon  such 
forecasts  is  still  more  or  less  of  a  bet  and  not  at  all  a  certainty  and 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  burn  all  their  bridges  behind  them  on  that  bet. 

After  all,  progress  in  controlling  economic  forces  depends  largely 
on  improvement  in  methods  of  obtaining  data  and  using  it.  We  are 
just  now  beginning  to  realize  how  important  to  our  civilization  is 
the  perfection  of  the  science  of  statistics. 


Vy/ESLEY  C.  MITCHELL,  in  a  discussion  of  Business  Forc- 
^^  casting  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  and  the  Statistical  Association  in  Pittsburgh,  December 
28,  1921,  said:  "The  recent  crisis  has  shown  the  need  of  more 
frequent  reports  from  the  20,000  banks  not  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  and  of  ajttematic  ttatistict  of  nneinployiMiit. 
We  have  some  inadequate  figures  on  wages,  but  ahnost  no  figures 
on  annual  earnings.  If  we  can  provide,  and  ditaeminato  widely, 
definite  infermation  about  current  production,  consumptieo  and 
credits,  busineis  men  can  avoid  many  of  the  mittaket  that  were 
made  in  1919-20.  And  if  they  avoid  such  mistakes,  depressions 
in  the  future   will  be  less  severe." 
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Unemployment  Insurance  Legislation 
in  Massachusetts 


By  Henry  L.  Shattuck 


(Eorron's  Note:  On  January  5.  1922,  a  bill  (House  No.  278)  to  provide  for 
**  paymcnlt  to  emplojeet  during  periods  of  involuntary  unemployment  '*  and  for  **  the 
preventioB  of  nnemployment "  was  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  by  Rep. 
Shattuck,  prominent   Boston   attorney   and   chairman  of   the   House  ways  and 


committee.     In  the  article  that  follows  Rep.  Shattuck  presents  its  principal   features, 
chief  among  which  is  its  direct  incentive  to  PREVENTION.) 


MUCH  has  been  done  as  a  result  of  the  President's  Conference 
on  Unemployment,  through  the  efforts  of  local  committees 
on  unemployment  and  by  other  means  to  find  employment  and  pro- 
vide relief  for  the  unemployed.  But  most  of  the  measures  adopted 
have  been  temporary  in  character,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  immediate  need.  We  have  a  further  duty,  and  that  is 
to  devise  preventive  measures  which  will  remove,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  causes  of  unemployment.  The  proposed  bill  for  the  establish- 
ment of  unemployment  insurance  will  not  provide  immediate  relief, 
because  it  should  not  and,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not  go  into  effect 
till  times  are  more  nearly  normal,  but  by  enacting  it  into  law  we 
shall  be  taking  a  long  step  toward  removing  causes  of  unemployment. 

By  the  industrial  accident  law  we  have  placed  a  premium 
on  care  in  the  operation  of  industrial  plants,  and  this  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  industrial  accidents.  By  the  federal  reserve 
system  we  have  given  stability  to  the  money  market,  and  thereby 
decreased  the  frequency  and  severity  of  financial  crises.  By 
providing  unempl03mient  insurance  we  shall  not  only  create  a 
reserve  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  thrown  out  of  emplo3nnent 
in  times  of  industrial  depression,  but  y^e  shall  also  give  to  every 
employer  an  incentive  to  provide  steady  employment  by  every 
means  possible  and  we  shall  provide  a  deterrent  to  over-expan- 
sion of  industry  in  boom  periods. 

The  bill  follows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general  plan  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  act,  and  places  the  administration  in  the 
hands  of  the  department  of  industrial  accidents.  As  in  the  work- 
men's compensation  act,  farm  laborers  and  domestic  servants  arc 
excepted.  There  are  certain  other  exceptions,  such  as  employees  of 
the  state  and  other  public  authorities,  employees  of  charitable  cor- 
porations and  the  like,  employees  on  vessels  and  common  carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  employees  of  em- 
ployers who  employ  less  than  three  persons  in  a  common  employ- 
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ment.  Persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  or  who  receive  over 
$1,560  a  year  (being  at  the  rate  of  $30  a  week)  are  also  excepted. 

Unemployment  compensation  is  payable  to  those  who  are  un- 
employed without  fault  and  who  cannot  find  employment  or  for 
whom  employment  cannot  be  found  through  the  free  employment 
offices  or  by  other  means.  The  amount  of  compensation  is  fixed  at 
$1.50  a  day  or  60  per  cent  of  the  average  daily  wage  when  last 
employed,  whichever  is  less.  Unemployment  compensation  first  be- 
comes payable  on  July  1,  1923.  During  the  remaining  six  months 
of  that  year  the  employer's  liability  is  limited  to  the  pa)rment  of.  not 
exceeding  three  weeks'  imemployment  compensation.  During  the 
next  two  years  his  obligation  is  limited  to  the  payment  of  not  ex- 
ceeding six  weeks'  unemployment  compensation  in  each  of  these 
years.  Thereafter — ^that  is,  beginning  with  the  year  1926 — it  is  lim- 
ited to  the  payment  in  each  year  of  not  exceeding  thirteen  weeks' 
unemployment  compensation.  Employees  are  not  entitled  to  un- 
employment compensation  during  the  first  seven  days  of  unemploy- 
ment; nor  are  they  entitled  to  compensation  when  voluntarily  un- 
employed by  reason  of  a  strike  or  otherwise. 

The  employers!  are  required  to  insure  their  obligation,  and  the 
payments  are  made  by  the  insurer.  The  industries  of  the  state  may 
be  divided  into  groups  according  to  the  risk  of  unemployment  in 
each  group,  and  the  premiums  in  each  group  are  to  be  based  on 
this  risk  and  provision  may  be  made  for  a  refund  of  part  of  the 
premium  to  employers  who  give  steady  work  to  their  employees 
and  thereby  decrease  the  cost  to  the  insurer  of  carrying  the  liability. 

The  employers  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  premium,  but — ^by  rea- 
son of  the  waiting  period  of  seven  days,  the  opportunity  of  providing 
part-time  employment  without  incurring  liability  for  unemployment 
compensation,  the  low  rate  of  compensation  provided  and  the  lim- 
ited number  of  weeks  in  any  one  year  in  which  it  must  be  paid,  and 
other  provisions  limiting  the  employer's  obligation — the  employees, 
while  they  pay  nothing  on  the  premium,  share  with  the  employers 
the  burden  of  unemployment.  The  employers  and  the  employees 
are  in  eflFect  co-insurers,  each  bearing  a  part  of  the  burden,  and  the 
provisions  limiting  the  employer's  obligation  aim  at  effecting  a  fair 
distribution  of  this  burden. 

The  cost  to  the  employer  of  insuring  his  obligation  would  vary 
according  to  the  industry  in  which  he  was  engaged  and  according  to 
his  own  ability  to  keep  his  employees  steadily  employed,  but  by 
reason  of  the  above-mentioned  limitations  to  the  employer's  obliga- 
tion the  cost  in  any  event  would  be  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  pay-roll. 
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Why  is  it  that  the  employers  are  asked  to  provide  insurance 
against  unemployment  from  which  payments  may  be  made  to  their 
former  employees  while  involuntarily  unemployed?  Some  will  say 
that  the  entire  cost  and  burden  of  unemployment  should  be  borne 
by  the  employees,  with  such  assistance  only  as  charity  can  give 
to  relieve  extreme  cases  of  hunger  and  cold,  and  that  only  so  can 
a  spirit  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  be  maintained.  No  thoughtful 
consideration  can  be  given  to  this  question  without  an  inquiry  as 
to  how  far  the  employee  under  modem  conditions  is  master  of  his 
own  fate. 

Many  of  our  ideas  upon  social  and  economic  questions  were 
formed  during  the  early  days  of  our  industrial  system,  at  a  time 
when  most  men  lived  in  towns  and  villages  eadi  of  which  was 
substantially  a  self-sufficing  community,  and  when  almost  every 
man  was  in  some  degree,  at  least,  a  jack-of-all-trades. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  from  my  own  experience.  As  a  boy, 
I  spent  my  summers  during  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury at  Beverly  in  Essex  County.  In  the  course  of  long  walks  and 
bicycle  rides  over  the  country  roads  I  became  familiar  with  the 
village  and  rural  life  of  that  day.  And  among  my  most  vivid 
recollections  are  the  roadside  shoe-shops.  There,  in  little  one-room 
houses  by  the  roadside,  I  saw  the  shoemaker  at  work,  and  alongside 
I  saw  his  dwelling  house,  his  outbuildings,  and  hens  and  domestic 
animals,  and  his  garden,  and  perhaps  his  fish  net  or  implements  of 
some  other  trade. 

If  times  were  dull  in  the  shoe  trade,  he  had  his  house  and  gar- 
den, he  might  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  shoe  repairing  and  odd 
jobs  at  his  trade,  and  he  might  spend  a  part  of  his  time  fishing, 
wood-chopping,  working  on  the  roads,  or  at  some  other  occupation 
that  would  at  least  provide  a  bare  living  till  he  could  resume  full- 
time  work  at  his  trade.  For  him  there  was  no  need  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Some  of  the  little  shoe-shops  still  stand  by  the  roadside ;  but 
the  shoemaker  has  been  drawn  to  the  factory  town.  The  factory 
is  controlled  by  the  employer.  Machine  work  has  replaced 
hand  work;  the  machines  are  controlled  by  the  employer;  and 
the  materials  are  owned  by  the  employer.  The  employer  directs 
the  buying  and  selling,  decides  the  policy,  and  assumes  the 
entire  function  of  management. 

The  employee,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  specialist,  working  on  a 
machine  which  performs  but  one  step  in  the  making  of  the  shoe. 
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He  has  no  control  over  the  machines  on  which  he  works  or  over 
the  business  policy  or  any  other  function  of  management.  He  lives 
in  an  urban  or  semi-urban  community  in  which  there  are  many 
other  shoemakers.  There  is  no  space  for  a  garden  and  the  keeping 
of  poultry  or  livestock,  and  if  there  were  space  there  would  be  little 
time  before  and  after  the  day's  work  to  give  to  these  things. 

H  dull  times  come  in  the  shoe  trade  the  factory  force  is  cut 
down  or  the  factory  may  be  entirely  closed  and  our  shoemaker 
and  many  of  his  fellows  are  discharged.  Perhaps  other  factories 
in  the  same  town  are  cutting  down  their  help  or  closing  at  the  same 
time,  and  no  factory  is  taking  on  new  help.  In  the  old  days  our 
shoemaker  might  take  up  wood-chopping  or  fishing  or  might  engage 
in  some  other  alternative  trade  or  occupation  and  thus  provide  such 
money  as  he  needed  for  clothing  and  such  food  as  he  did  not 
produce,  and  whenever  an  order  came  in  he  could  go  back  to  his 
shoe-shop ;  and  if,  as  was  probable,  he  owned  his  house  and  shop 
he  would  have  no  rent  to  pay. 

No  matter  how  hard  the  times  might  be,  the  old-time  shoe- 
maker was  never  wholly  without  resources.  If  the  modem  shoe- 
maker is  thrown  out  of  employment,  he  has  but  few  resources, 
except  such  savings  as  he  has  been  able  to  make. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  old  shoemaker  and  the  closing 
of  his  roadside  shoe-shop  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  one  of 
the  last  vestiges  of  the  pre-industrial  era  passed  from  the  stage. 
What  has  been  said  by  way  of  illustration  concerning  the  shoe- 
maker applies  to  all  other  industries  and  trades. 

To-day  we  face  conditions  and  problems  unknown  to  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  industrial  era  is  in  full  sway.  With  it  have 
come  a  greater  volume  and  lower  cost  of  production  and  in  most 
respects  more  comforts  and  conveniences  for  all  when  times  are 
prosperous.  But  there  have  also  come  with  increasing  violence 
waves  of  over-expansion  and  over-contraction,  of  boom  and  panic, 
of  scarcity  of  labor  and  of  unemployment. 

In  boom  times  the  employer  largely  increases  his  forces,  runs 
his  factory  day  and  night  and  produces  goods  at  utmost  speed. 
Over-expansion  ensues;  depression  follows.  Large  numbers  of 
men  and  women  are  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment,  with  no 
prospect  of  earning  a  livelihood.  This  state  of  affairs  not  only 
creates  innumerable  cases  of  individual  hardships,  but  is  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community. 

It  may  be  said  that  any  scheme  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion will  destroy  the  old  spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 
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We  must  consider  this  problem  in  the  light  of  modern  con- 
ditions. In  this  age  of  machines,  of  enormous  plant  investment, 
and  of  the  division  of  labor  into  innmnerable  specialties,  the 
old  independence  has  gone,  and  there  has  come  and  is  coming  a 
greater  and  greater  degree  of  interdependence. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  life  which  were  once  problems  for 
the  individual  are  now  charged  with  a  public  interest,  and  are 
problems  for  the  community. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  employee  should  provide  by  saving 
for  periods  of  unemployment  and  that  any  scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  will  produce  thriftlessness  and  soft  living.  I  chal- 
lenge the  soundness  of  this  argument.  Savings  are  encouraged  by 
security  not  only  of  the  money  invested  but  also  by  security  of  the 
investor  in  his  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  man 
who  lives  under  ordered  liberty  with  a  job  reasonably  secure  against 
hazards  of  unemployment  has  far  more  incentive  to  save  than  the 
man  whose  livelihood  depends  upon  the  ebb  and  flow  of  forces  over 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control  and  which  without  warning  may 
wipe  out  his  little  savings. 

We  must  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  the  mental  discouragement 
caused  by  unemployment  and  fear  of  unemployment.  The  average 
man  hopes  to  accumulate  savings  for  the  protection  of  himself  and 
his  family.  We  must  safeguard  so  far  as  possible  the  fulfilment 
of  this  hope.  By  protecting  the  worker  against  some  of  the  many 
hazards  of  his  life,  we  give  him  added  encouragement  to  save  for 
the  protection  of  himself  and  his  family  against  those  that  remain. 

I  contend  further  that  under  present  industrial  conditions  the 
worker  may  demand  as  a  right  that  the  employer  contribute  to  his 
protection  in  periods  of  involuntary  unempIo)rment.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  this  hazard  is  in  large  part  a  product  of  the 
present  industrial  system.  To  the  extent  that  unemployment  is 
seasonal  the  employer  by  careful  planning  can  do  much  to  prevent 
its  recurrence  by  removing  the  causes.  To  the  extent  that  unem- 
plo3rment  is  caused  by  cycles  of  general  depression  the  individual 
employer  is  less  able  to  strike  at  the  cause,  but,  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  employers,  he  may  do  much.  The  employee,  on 
the  other  hand,  can  do  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  prevention. 

There  should  be  constant  economic  pressure  for  the  removal 
of  the  causes  of  unemployment  The  efforts  of  employers  to 
reduce  premiums,  and  of  their  insurers  to  decrease  compensation 
payments,  will  bring  about  such  pressure. 
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The  Municipal  Lodging  House— 
A  Hybrid  Institution 


By  Stuart  A.  Rice 
Formerly  Superintendent,  New  York  Municipal  Lodging  House 


THIRTEEN  years  after  its  establishment,  the  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House  of  New  York  City  remains  almost  unique  among 
American  municipal  institutions.  Completed  in  1909  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $400,000,  with  a  "model"  plant  and  equipment,  and  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  "human  interest"  at  which  the  journalistic  fra- 
ternity might  pick  whenever  it  pleased,  the  institution  quickly  be- 
came known  throughout  the  world  and  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  provoke  extensive  imitation.  The  expectation  has  not 
been  realized.  Not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  American  cities  have  a 
mimicipal  lodging  house  and  even  in  these,  the  question  of  its  dis- 
continuance is  periodically  brought  forward. 

The  present  period  of  industrial  depression  seems  an  opportune 
time  for  a  re-examination  of  the  functions  of  a  municipal  institu- 
tion for  homeless  men  and  women,  in  the  light  of  New  York  City's 
experience. 

The  first  striking  fact  to  be  noted  is  the  remarkable  variation  in 
the  numbers  of  applicants  from  year  to  year  and  from  season  to 
season.  From  a  census  of  nearly  2,600  inmates  on  a  cold  night  of 
January,  1915,  the  number  shrank  within  eighteen  months  to  as  low 
as  100.  The  yearly  average  census  of  inmates  for  1918  was  only 
110,  a  figure  which  means  that  on  many  summer  nights  there  were 
less  than  the  proverbial  baker's  dozen  to  be  cared  for. 

The  second  fact  is  closely  related  to  the  first:  The  types  of 
applicants  at  the  New  York  establishment  have  varied  fundamen- 
tally in  periods  of  industrial  depression  from  the  types  in  periods 
of  prosperity.  There  are  always  in  society  a  multitude  of  "inade- 
quate" individuals  who,  from  innumerable  causes,  are  temporarily 
or  permanently  unable  to  master  the  problem  of  self-support.  The 
insane,  the  defective,  the  sick  and  the  epileptic  are  but  a  few  of 
many  examples,  of  this  group.  From  the  Summer  of  1916  to  the 
Summer  of  1921  these  "inadequate"  individuals  comprised  the  bulk 
of  the  applicants  at  the  New  York  Municipal  Lodging  House.    In 
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a  time  of  depression  like  the  present,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ''lame, 
the  halt  and  the  blind"  are  thickly  interspersed  with  vigorous  young 
and  middle-aged  workingmen  who  want — and  need — ^nothing  more 
than  a  job  to  make  them  self-sustaining. 

The  institution,  in  consequence,  must  deal  with  two  distinct 
problems:  A  temporary  demand  for  emergency  shelter  for 
unemployed  men  is  periodically  superimposed  upon  a  continuing 
demand  for  the  classification  and  treatment  of  unemployable 
men. 

The  authorities  in  charge  of  the  New  York  Municipal  Lodg- 
ing House  during  the  past  four  years  are  to  be  criticized  for 
their  failure  to  make  this  fundamental  distinction  and  to  shape 
their  management  accordingly.  They  have  conceived  their  entire 
duty,  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad,  in  terms  of  ^  shelter/'  That 
is,  they  have  provided  the  minimum  service  stipulated  by  law — 
food,  lodging,  a  bath  and  disinfection  of  clothing — for  all  appli- 
cants. Whereas,  during  the  entire  period  of  their  management 
prior  to  the  present  winter,  the  only  justification  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  institution  would  have  been  in  its  operation  as  a 
''  clearing  house.'* 

The  daily  per  capita  cost  for  each  lodger  at  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  during  1918  and  1919  is  shown  by  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  to  have  been  in 
excess  of  one  dollar  and  a  half.  Between  eight  and  nine  cents 
only  of  this  amotmt  was  expended  for  food  for  the  lodgers.  For 
out  of  the  total  amount  of  food  provided  for  the  institution,  the 
lodgers  received  one-fifth.  Officers  and  employees  consumed  the 
remainder.  There  were  two  of  these  officers  and  employees  for 
every  three  lodgers  received  during  the  two  years. 

Extravagances  like  these  could  be  defended  if  any  permanent 
good  were  being  rendered  to  the  lodger — the  man  for  whom,  strange 
as  the  above  figures  make  it  appear,  the  institution  was  established. 
One  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  would  be  a  reasonable  per  capita  ex- 
penditure for  a  ''human  repair  shop,"  such  as  was  visualized  by 
Commissioner  John  A.  Kingsbury  in  his  1914  report  to  Mayor 
Mitchel.  But  when  New  York  City  spends  $1.50  in  providing  a 
30-cent  "flop"  to  its  guests,  the  absence  of  imitators  among  muni- 
cipalities can  readily  be  explained. 

The  lessons  for  other  municipalities  involved  in  this  experience 
seem  obvious.    Unless  the  public  authorities  are  willing  to  engage 
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in  a  fundamental  and  thorough-going  attack  upon  social  "inade- 
quacy" by  means  of  the  case  method,  they  should  not  consider  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  municipal  lodging  house.  Emergency  shel- 
ters should  be  provided,  in  times  like  the  present,  with  whatever 
facilities  seem  most  available  in  the  way  of  buildings,  beds,  com- 
missary, baths  and  medical  inspection.  FoUowmg  the  emergency, 
let  the  shelters  be  closed  and  let  the  city  give  the  homeless  tickets, 
if  need  be,  to  the  Salvation  Army, 

A  "  clearing  house  "  for  homeless  men  and  women — such  as 
a  municipal  lodging  house  should  be — ^would  make  a  thorough- 
going effort  to  understand  the  ills — physical,  mental  and  social — 
that  afflicted  each  of  its  inmates.  It  would  endeavor  further  to 
open  channels  for  the  treatment  of  the  ills  if  found.  In  brief, 
its  end  would  be  the  permanent  solution  of  the  human  problems 
with  which  it  is  confronted.  This  is  a  very  different  object 
from  the  "keeping  'em  alive"  policy  that  the  law  seems  to  contem- 
plate and  that  the  New  York  Municipal  Lodging  House  has  care- 
fully followed  during  the  recent  period  cited. 


Legislatures  in  Regular  Session 

in   1922 

With  Dates  of  Meeting 


Convenes  Limited  to 

Georgia June  23 August  16 

Kentucky January  3 March  15 

Louisiana May  8 July  4 

Maryland January   4 April  4 

Massachusetts January   4 No  limit 

Mississippi January    3 No  limit 

New  Jersey January  10 No  limit 

New  York January    4 No  limit 

Rhode  Island January    3 60  working  days* 

South  Carolina January  10 40  working  days* 

Virginia January  11 60  working  days* 


*Meinben  pay  Gmited  to  days  indicated:  otherwise  unlimited. 
'''May  be  extended  to  ninety  days  by  ^  vote. 
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''Longshoremen's  Bill"  Now  Before 
the  House 


By  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne 


(ElMTOli's  Note:  This  tlaleiiieiit  by  the  President  of  the  American 
Asiociatkm  for  Labor  Lefitlation,  urging  prompt  patsage  by  the  House 
of  Repretentatives  m  Washmgton  of  ihe  Johnson-Mills  bill  (H.  R.  5351) 
to  restore  the  protection  of  state  workmen's  compensation  laws  to  long- 
shoremen and  other  harbor  workers,  ^>pcared  m  newspapers  of  January 
14,  1922,  following  favorable  action  on  the  bill  by  the  House  judiciary 
committee  on  January  13.    The  Senate  had  already  pamed  the  bill.) 

THERE  is  nrgant  need  for  early  action  by  the  House  of 
RepretentsittYea  in  extending  the  full  protection  of  exist- 
ing state  worionen's  compensation  laws  to  longshoremen  and 
repair  men  at  the  docks  in  order  to  aTert  further  needless 
suffering  among  thousands  of  injured  harbor  workers  and  their 
families. 

Of  all  American  workers,  those  who  perform  the  extremely 
dangerous  tasks  of  loading,  unloading,  and  repairing  Tassels  at 
the  dock  are  least  faTorably  treated  when  injured  by  accident. 
They  bave  been  called  the  legal  step-children  among  modem 
wage  workers.  They  number  some  2S0,000  men,  working  in 
the  ports  of  inland  lakes  and  navigable  riTers,  as  well  as  in 
the  sea  ports. 

By  farorably  reporting  the  Johnson-Mills  bill,  the  House 
judiciary  committee  has  now  placed  the  necessary  legislation 
well  on  its  way  to  final  passage.  The  bill  bas  already  been 
passed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  following  a  strongly  favor- 
able  report  by  its  judiciary  committee. 

A  decade  ago  the  United  States  adopted  the  principle  of 
woricmen's  compensation  in  place  of  the  costly  and  uncertain 
damage  suits  under  liability  laws.  It  is  now  firmly  fixed  in  the 
body  of  state  and  federal  legislation  for  the  protection  of  labor 
and  is  universally  recognised  as  beneficial  also  to  employers. 

The  Johnson-MiUs  bill  involves  no  new  principle,  no  addi- 
tional administrative  machinery,  no  appropriation  by  Congress. 
It  simply  places  the  dock  workers  back  once  more  under  the 
compensation  laws  of  the  states  in  which  they  live  and  work. 
^  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  its  report  declared  in 
vigorous  terms  that  it  is  unjust  to  these  men  and  their  families 
that  the  burden  of  loss  resulting  from  thousands  of  accidents 
annually  should  be  left  by  the  law  on  their  shoulders. 

The  serious  consequences  to  nearly  50,000  longshoremen  in 
the  Stato  of  New  York  alone  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by 
Attorney  General  Newton  in  an  appeal  for  prompt  action  by 
Congress.  Passage  of  the  Johnson-Mills  bill  is  urged  by  state 
compensation  officials.  The  House  shoidd  meet  this  emergency 
by  passing  the  bill  promptly. 
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By  E.  H.  Downey 
Compensation  Actuary,  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department 


(Editor's  Note:  Few,  if  any,  itudenlt  of  accident  compentatioB  can  ipeak  with 
ire  **  right  ^  dian  Mr.  Downey  who  diiamed  this  fobject  at  die  recent  jomt  lettioii 
of  the  AsaociatioB  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  Statistical  AsaociatioB  and  the  Economic 
Awociation.  ^  Careful  preparation,  in^  his  case,  has  been  f oQowed  hj  a  full  dozen  jean* 
eiperience  in  practical  administralion.  Inadequacies  of  existing  laws  are  diiefly 
stressed  by  Mr.  Downey,  but  **  die  reason  b  that  attention  to  defects  conduces  to 
improvement  more  than  a  song  of  praise.**  Exclusive  of  details  the  foUovrinp  extracts 
present  concisely  the  mam  points  of  his  complete  addre»*  which  reaches  the  mieresting 
conclusion  diat  thoud|i  compensation  commissions  are  unfortunately  **  political  appointees, 
frequendy  changed,  neverdieless,  **  probably  no  branch  of  administratioB  in  this 
countiy  is  better  conducted.**) 

THE  principle  that  the  pecuniary  loss  incident  to  bodily  injuries 
sustained  in  the  course  of  employment  should  be  borne  by  the 
industry — which  is  to  say  by  the  community  at  large — is  now  so 
universally  accepted  that  "  to  assert  the  contrary  is  to  set  the  face 
against  the  enlightened  opinion  of  mankind."  The  responsibility 
of  industry  for  work  injuries  is  asserted  in  the  statute  law  of  all 
industrial  nations.  The  merits  of  this  juridical  doctrine  are  no 
longer  a  subject  of  dispute.  Present-day  debate  ttuns  only  upon 
the  scope  and  scale  of  industrial  responsibility  and  upon  administra- 
tive details.    *    *    * 

Territorially  the  American  compensation  system  is  nearly  uni- 
versal. Only  the  District  of  Columbia  and  six  ex-slaveholding  states 
still  maintain  the  common  law  of  unhallowed  memory.  Industrially 
the  system  is  less  comprehensive.  Most  of  the  states  exclude  agri- 
culture and  domestic  service^  many  exempt  establishments  which 
regularly  employ  fewer  than  four,  five  or  even  ten  persons,  some 
few  exclude  a  particular  extra-hazardous  industry,  such  as  mining 
or  logging.  Railway  and  marine  workers  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  are,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  legislation, 
excluded  as  being  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  states. 
Summing  up  all  these  exclusions  it  is  perhaps  within  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  American  compensation  system  covers  from  two-thirds 
to  three-fourths  of  the  total  number  of  wage  workers.    Even  within 


*To  be  published  in  March  issue  of  American  Economic  Review. 
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these  territorial  and  industrial  limits  the  laws  are  further  restricted 
by  the  very  general  exclusion  of  occupational  disease.  In  respect 
to  scope,  then,  much  new  legislation  is  needed  to  extend  the  prin- 
ciple of  compensation  to  all  work  injuries.    *    *    * 

The  primary  purposes  of  a  compensation  act  are  three :  To 
encourage  the  prevention  of  work  injuries  as  much  as  possible 
by  a£Fording  a  direct  incentive  to  such  prevention,  to  restore 
the  earning  capacity  of  those  injured  workmen  who  are  capable 
of  rehabilitation^  and  to  shift  the  pecuniary  cost  of  work  injuries 
from  the  immediate  victims  and  their  dependents  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Economic  relief  to  the  sufferers  is  not  merely 
the  most  urgent  of  these  objects,  but  is  the  key  to  both  the  others. 
Adequate  compensation  for  fatal  and  permanent  injuries  will  do 
more  than  all  other  legislation  to  promote  industrial  safety  and  to 
encourage  genuine  rehabilitation.    *    *    * 

Taken  on  the  whole,  compensation  in  the  United  States  probably 
does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  pecuniary  cost  of  those  injuries 
which  the  compensation  laws  profess  to  cover.  Having  regard  to 
the  excluded  classes-  of  wage  workers  and  the  excluded  categories 
of  injury,  it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  four-fifths  of  the 
direct  economic  loss  incident  to  work  injuries  still  falls  upon  the 
individual  victims  and  their  families.  We  have  been  given  much  lip 
service  to  the  principle  of  industrial  responsibility  but  our  practice 
has  fallen  far  short  of  our  professions. 

By  the  same  token,  prevention  is  much  short  of  what  would  be 
attained  under  an  adequate  scale  of  benefits.  In  Pennsylvania  alone 
there  have  been  sixteen  thousand  deaths  and  more  than  one  million 
disabling  injuries  by  industrial  accident  within  the  space  of  six 
years.  That  a  vast  number  of  these  accidents  were  preventable  is 
known  to  every  engineer.  But  effective  safety  engineerii^  costs 
much  money.  Coal  mine  entries  must  be  widened,  electric  voltages 
reduced,  mine  cars  equipped  with  brakes,  road  bed  and  rolling  stock 
improved,  more  and  better  timber  set,  more  inspections  made,  stricter 
discipline  enforced.  To  reduce  the  fatality  rate  from  three  to  two 
per  million  tons  of  coal  is  perfectly  feasible,  but  when  the  saving 
represents  only  one-quarter  cent  per  ton  it  does  not  pay.  If  the 
average  cost  per  death  were  raised  from  $2,500  to  $10,000  much 
would  become  practical  which  is  now  deemed  visionary. 

Something  less  than  full  compensation  for  temporary  injuries 
is  justified  on  social  grounds.    Human  nature  being  what  it  is 
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much  malingering  would  doubtless  result  from  any  attempt  to 
pay  full  wages  during  disability.  Probably  two-thirds  of  actual 
wage-loss — ^the  nominal  percentage  specified  in  many  compen- 
sation acts — is  not  unreasonable.  So,  too,  a  moderate  waiting 
period  is  justifiable  on  grounds  of  administrative  cost.  But  there 
is  no  economic  justification  for  a  maximum  rate  or  a  maximum 
amount  less  than  two-thirds  of  actual  wage-loss,  nor  for  a  waiting 
period  of  more  than  one  week,  nor  for  the  exclusion  of  occupa- 
tional disease.  Still  less  is  there  any  warrant  in  economics  or 
equity  for  cutting  off  compensation  before  disability  has  ceased  or 
dependency  terminated.  Least  of  all  can  the  community  afford  to 
deny  full  therapeutic  aid  to  the  victims  of  industrial  injury. 

The  excuse  advanced  for  a  scale  of  benefits  confessedly  inade- 
quate— ^that  industry  cannot  bear  the  burden — is  founded  on  mis- 
apprehension. Compensation  equal  to  two-thirds  of  total  wage-loss 
plus  full  therapeutic  care  for  all  industrial  injuries  would  certainly 
not  cost  more  than  ten  cents  the  ton  of  bituminous  coal  nor  add 
more  than  one  cent  to  the  cost  of  a  ten  dollar  pair  of  shoes.  For 
most  manufactured  commodities  full  compensation  would  not  exceed 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  manufacturer's  price.  Even  in  building 
construction  the  most  liberal  scale  of  benefits  ever  proposed  would 
scarcely  equal  two  per  cent  of  contractor's  price — certainly  much 
less  than  the  architect's  fee.  If  adequate  compensation  would  be  a 
burden  scarcely  felt  by  consumers,  still  less  would  it  place  employers 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Other  items  of  entrepreneur's  costs 
bulk  so  much  larger  and  are  so  extremely  variable  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  cost  of  compensating  work  injuries  ever  in- 
fluenced the  location  of  a  business  enterprise  or  the  decision  of  an 
entrepreneur  to  expand  or  restrict  the  scale  of  his  operations.  The 
meagre  and  widely  varying  benefits  provided  by  American  com- 
pensation laws  are  traceable  to  a  very  diflferent  consideration:  the 
relative  pull  exercised  by  organized  labor,  disinterested  reformers, 
and  employers'  associations. 
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Exclusive  State  Funds  Save  Millions  of 
Dollars  to  Industry 


44^*^^  HE  total  saving  to  insured  employers  of  the  United  States,  if 
X  all  were  insured  in  exclusive  state  funds  for  workmen's  acci- 
dent insurance,  would  be  over  $30,000,000  annually." 

This  statement  was  made  by  Carl  Hookstadt,  compensation  ex- 
pert of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  different  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
systems  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  American  Economic  Association,  and  the  American 
Statistical  Association  in  Pittsburgh,  December  29,  1921. 

Mr.  Hookstadt  emphasized  the  superiority  of  state  funds  as  to 
cost,  service  and  security.  His  conclusions  were  arrived  at  follow- 
ing an  investigation  which  he  directed  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  twenty-one  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces,  the  pre- 
liminary summary  of  which  was  published  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review  for  December,  1920. 

"  The  cost  of  compensation  insurance  to  employers  under  dif- 
ferent insurance  systems,"  he  said,  "  may  be  indicated  by  their 
expense  ratios.  By  expense  ratios  is  meant  the  proportion  of 
earned  premiums  to  administrative  expenses  including  such 
items  as  acquisition  costs,  claim  adjustments,  inspection  and 
taxes.  The  average  expense  ratio  of  stock  companies  is  approxi- 
mately 37 j4  per  cent;  of  mutual  companies  about  20  per  cent: 
of  competitive  state  funds  about  12>^  per  cent;  and  of  exclusive 
state  funds  from  5  to  7j^  per  cent.  Under  an  exclusive  state 
fund*  therefore,  the  cost  to  emplojrers  would  be  30  per  cent  less 
than  under  stock  insurance  and  12^  per  cent  less  than  under 
mutual  insurance/' 

''  A  comparison  of  the  best  managed  state  fund  with  one  of  the 
best  managed  private  companies,"  Mr.  Hookstadt  pointed  out, 
'*  shows  that  the  best  state  fund  is  more  prompt  in  its  payments  than 
the  best  private  company." 

"  Thus  far,"  he  added,  **  no  injured  workman  has  lost  one  cent 
oi  compensation  because  of  the  insolvency  of  state  insurance 
funds,  nor  has  any  large  mutual  company  become  insolvent.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  several  disastrous  failures  of 
private  stock  companies  during  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
These  failures  have  resulted  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  ui^Mdd  daims.'' 
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Concessional  Committee  Report  Favors 
Compensation  Bill 


(Editor's  Note:  EzccptioBally  tifliificaiit  it  ihit  favorable  report— reprinted 
below— by  an  important  comaitlee  of  CongreM,  following  extended  public  kearinfi, 
upon  ibe  bill  drafted  b^  ibe  American  Association  for  Labor  Legblation  for  impio- 
tecled  workers  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  Tbo  bill  is  fa^md  by  iho  wafo- 
eamers  of  die  whole  countijr  as  well  as  by  numerous  civic  organizatioiis  and  ofiaal 
accident  compensation  commissions.) 


^^2d  S^S^^'l  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  {^^^ 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  FOR  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


RUAiY  8,  1922.— Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  thei  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Fitzgerald^  from  the  G>mmittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 
[To  accompany  H.  R.  10034.] 

nPHE  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  which  was  referred  the 
^  bill  (H.  R.  10034)  creating  the  District  of  Columbia  insurance  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  employees  injured  and  the  dependents  of  employees  killed  in 
employments,  providing  for  the  administration  of  such  fund  by  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  and  authorizing  an  appr<^ria- 
tion  therefor,  report  favorably  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass    *    ♦    ♦, 

Dlatrict  Employees  Unprotected  Againtt  Injoriet 
This  bill  is  intended  to  remedy  the  situation  arising  from  the  failure  of 

Congress  thus  far  to  provide  a  workmen's  compensation  law  for  tqiward  of 

100,000  private  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Forty-three  states,  in  addition  to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico,  have 

now  substituted  more  or  less  enlightened  workmen's  compensation  laws  for 

the  outworn  theory  of  employers'  liability,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  capital 
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and  labor,  with  resultant  increase  of  harmony  in  industrial  relations.  Five 
statesi  only,  to  wit,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Florida,  have  failed  to  pass  such  a  law.  Congress  has  already  signified 
its  approval  of  the  compensation  principle  hy  enacting  in  1916  an  accident 
compensation  law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States,  and  later 
extended  it  to  the  District's  public  employees.  The  Government  now  extends 
protection  to  600,000  of  its  own  employees,  of  whom  75,000  are  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Private  employees  in  the  District  have  not  only  been  overlooked  in  the 
general  march  of  compensation  progress  but  are  also  under  the  peculiar 
disadvantage  of  being  without  the  scant  protection  of  an  employers'  liability 
statute  or  accident  reporting  law. 

In  the  District  there  are,  according  to  reliable  estimates,  about  108,000 
wage  workers  in  private  employment  who  need  the  protection  of  this  measure. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  these  workers  suffer  over  5,000  disabling 
accidents  and  approximately  40  fatal  injuries  yearly.  According  to  reports 
of  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  in  the  year  1920  shopmen  of  the 
Washington  Terminal  Railroad  Co.  alone  suffered  184  accidents  which  resulted 
in  incapacity  for  three  days  or  more.  For  the  vast  majority  of  these  the  only 
remedy  is  public  or  private  charity  or  the  illusory  one  of  a  suit  for  damages 
under  the  outworn  and  discredited  rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  industries  of  the  District  to  be  covered  by  this  bill  include,  to  mention 
only  the  more  hazardous,  one  steel  mill,  two  paper  factories,  numerous  laun- 
dries, building  operations,  and  the  street  railways  and  railroad  termmals. 
Cases  were  related  to  the  committee  in  which  drivers  of  delivery  wagons  in 
the  District,  although  seriously  injured,  went  without  recompense.  There 
were  others  skilled  in  building  construction  maimed  for  life  and  reduced  to 
the  job  of  watchman  who  could  not  recover  a  cent  because  they  had  ^  asstuned 
the  risk."  And  it  was  testified  that  helpless  widows  and  diildren  of  men 
crushed  in  the  freight  yards,  not  a  stone's  throw  from  our  legislative  halls, 
have  been,  in  the  absence  of  a  protecting  compensation  law,  thrown  upon  the 
community  practically  penniless.  The  District  committee  believes  that  to 
permit  such  conditions  to  contmue  at  our  very  doors  would  shock  the  best 
sense  of  every  membef  of  Congress. 

Provisions  of  the  Bill  Tested  by  Experience 
Every  important  provision  of  the  bill  here  presented  has  been  tested 
through  practical  experience  under  various  of  our  forty-six  American  accident 
compensation  laws,  not  to  mention  Canada,  where  compensation  legislation  is 
now  practically  universal. 

Employees  Covered 
All  employees  except  casual  workers  whose  employment  is  not  in  the 
course  of  the  trade,  business,  profession,  or  occupation  of  the  employer  will 
be  eligible  to  compensation  benefits  under  this  bill.  This  feature  is  patterned 
after  the  New  Jersey  law,  which  has  long  given  satisfaction,  being  the  first 
American  compensation  law  to  go  into  effect  and  stay  in  effect  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  to  exclude  any  class  of  worker  other  than  ''casuab" 
would  be  fallacious,  fcM*  the  reason  that  there  is  no  industry  imattended  by 
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danger.  To  the  farm  laborer,  care  of  live  animals  and  work  with  moderp  labor- 
saving  machinery  constitutes  a  hazard,  while  fire,  boiling  water,  climbing  step- 
ladders  and  stairways,  subjects  domestic  service  to  appreciable  hazard.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  hazard  varies  in  different  lines  of  work  and  therefore  that 
the  amount  of  insurance  premium  will  vary.  In  all  cases  the  fact  of  occupa- 
tional injury  should  be  the  test  of  the  need  for  protection  under  an  accident 
compensation  law. 

Injuries  Covered 

All  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  employment,  except  self-inflicted 
injuries,  are  covered  and  defined  to  include  disease  arising  out  of  and  in  the 
course  of  employment.  This  follows  the  principle  already  sanctioned  by 
Congress  in  the  federal  employees'  compensation  law  and  by  the  laws  of 
California,  Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  now  generally  recognized  that 
occupational  diseases  arising  from  daily  employment  in  the  handling  of 
poisonous  products  are  just  as  truly  industrial  injuries  and  just  as  deserving 
of  compensation  as  many  more  spectacular  accidents.  For  this  reason  the 
word  "injury"  has  been  used  throughout  this  bill  in  place  of  the  narrower 
term  "accident."  It  is  believed  that  few  cases  of  occupational  disease  will 
arise  in  the  District,  but  such  as  may  occur  will  be  included  in  the  protection 
of  this  bilL 

Medical  Care 

In  providing^  fully  for  such  medical  care  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  may 
require,  the  committee  again  follows  the  federal  employees'  compensation 
law,  as  well  as  no  less  than  fifteen  other  jurisdictions  as  to  allowance  for 
medical  treatment  and  fifteen  as  to  period  of  treatment.  Experience  has 
shown  that  inadequate  medical  care  is  poor  economy,  as  it  is  likely  to  result 
in  prolonging  the  period  of  disability  for  which  compensation  must  be  paid. 
Furthermore,  in  states  where  the  amount  allowed  for  medical  care  is  limited, 
there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  physicians  to  charge  the  maxi- 
mum. It  is  believed  by  the  conmiittee  that  economy  is  served  by  providing 
proper  medical  care,  leaving  charges  to  the  discretion  of  the  commission. 

Waiting  Period 
Although  medical  care  is  always  provided  frcxn  the  date  of  injury,  it  is 
not  customary  to  pay  cash  compensation  for  the  first  few  days  of  disability. 
This  bill  follows  accepted  practice  in  providing  for  a  "waiting  period,"  as 
the  days  immediately  following  the  injury  during  which  no  cash  compensation 
is  paid,  are  called.  A  waiting  period  of  three  days  is  believed  sufficient  to 
discourage  trivial  claims.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  Maryland  and  Utah 
statutes,  as  well  as  the  compensation  act  enacted  by  Congress  covering  public 
employees  in  the  District. 

Scale  of  Compensation 

Beginning  with  the  fourth  day  of  disability,  injured  employees  are  to  receive 
66^  per  cent  of  wages  during  disability.  This  standard  has  already  been 
adopted  by  Congress  and  by  eleven  other  laws,  while  in  four  additional  states 
the  scale  is  65  per  cent,  or  practically  the  same. 
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Weekly  Manlmum  and  Minimum 

A  maximum  weekly  limit  of  $25  is  no  more  than  adequate.  Oregon 
has  established  an  upper  level  of  $22.50,  and  in  California,  Hawaii,  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  and  New  York  the  limit  is  $20  or  more. 

There  is  also  a  minimum  weekly  limit  below  which  compensation  shall 
not  go  unless  the  injured  employee's  weekly  wages  are  less.  Seven  dollars 
as  a  weekly  minimum  is  regarded  as  conservative  and  exists  also  in  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Some  laws  are 
even  more  liberal  than  what  is  here  recommended,  the  weekly  minimum 
being  as  high  as  $7.50  in  South  Dakota,  $7.69  under  the  federal  employees' 
law,  $8  in  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Oklahoma,  while  in  Illinois 
it  is  $10  if  there  are  dependents. 

Burial  Benefit 

Most  laws  allow  in  addition  a  modest  sum  to  cover  burial  expenses.  The 
sum  here  recommended,  "not  to  exceed  $150,"  is  the  same  as  is  allowed  in 
Alaska,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia.  This  is  believed  to  be  adequate, 
although  it  has  been  exceeded  in  Idaho,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Rhode  Island, 
where  $200  is  allowed.  Admintatraticm 

This  bill  sets  up  no  new  machinery.    It  is  provided  that  the  already 

existing  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission,  which  for  more 

than  five  years  past  has  satisfactorily  administered  compensation  for  federal 

employees  and  for  the  past  two  years  has  also  administered  compensation  for 

the  District's  public  employees,  shall  administer  the  act.    The  commission  is 

well  qualified,  and,  as  the  number  of  employees  to  be  covered  will  be  small 

compared  to  the  total  number  of  employees  now  handled  by  the  commission, 

the  committee  believes  that  both  efficiency  and  economy  will  be  served  by 

placing  the  administration  of  this  act  in  the  hands  of  such  an  experienced 

commission.  «  •    ^m,     • 

Rehabilitation 

Recognizing  that  cash  compensation  is  far  inferior  to  restored  earning 
power,  the  committee  has  recommended  that  the  commission  assist  industrial 
cripples  to  obtain  appropriate  training,  education,  and  employment  and  that 
they  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  for  this 
purpose. 

Compeiiflatiofi  the  Exclusive  Remedy  for  the  Employee 

Compensation  under  this  measure  is  made  the  exclusive  remedy  for 
injured  employees  or  for  their  dependents  in  case  of  death,  and  the  employer 
who  contributes  to  the  fund  is  relieved  from  all  liability  for  personal  injuries 
or  death  sustained  by  his  employees.  If  he  fails  to  insure  he  may  be  sued 
by  the  employee  and  in  such  case  can  not  avail  himself  of  the  common-law 
defenses  of  contributory  negligence,  fellow  servant,  or  assumption  of  risk. 

Inaurance 

In  creating  rights  and  obligations  which  will  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
time  it  is  necessary  to  surround  them  with  safeguards  for  fulfillment.  Com- 
pensation payments  to  dependent  children  often  continue  for  ten  or  more 
years,  and  an  employer  who  is  well  able  to  pay  a  compensation  award 
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to-day  may  meet  with  unforeseen  reverses  to-morrow.  To  protect  dependent 
beneficiaries  against  such  contingencies,  practically  every  American  com- 
pensation law  contains  a  provision  requiring  employers  to  insure  their  com- 
pensation rislc 

The  bill  which  we  recommend  is  a  compulsory  compensation  insurance  act. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  because  many  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  this  type  of  compensation  act  and  the  ordinary  elective  type  of  act 
that  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  best  method  of  insurance  has  arisen. 
Under  a  compulsory  compensation  act,  such  as  this,  employers  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  commercial  insurance  companies  unless  Congress  in  creating  the 
obligation  to  insure  at  the  same  timd  provides  an  opportunity  to  insure  at  a 
reasonable  cost 

All  but  four  of  the  compulsory  compensation  acts  in  the  United  States 
establish  compensation  insurance  funds  to  protect  employers  against  exorbi- 
tant charges  (Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  275, 
p.  14),  and  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  do  so  here. 

Insurance  Assessments  Similar  to  Tax 

Discussion  of  the  insurance  fund  has  been  befogged  by  talk  of  the  "  Gov- 
ernment going  into  business.''  This  phrase  is  inapplicable.  In  the  leading 
case  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  compulsory  insurance  type  of  law 
(Mountain  Timber  Co.  v.  Washington,  243  U.  S.,  219)  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  gave  its  opinion  that  tiie  assessments  which  employers  are 
required  to  pay  are  in  the  nature  of  an  "occupation  tax"  levied  against 
industry  to  provide  payments  to  those  disabled  in  employment.*  In  other 
words,  the  Government  acts  merely  as  a  collecting  and  disbursing  agency.  To 
turn  this  task  of  collecting  employers'  obligatory  contributions  over  to  an 
agency  conducted  for  profit  would  hark  back  to  the  days  when  taxes  were 
farmed  out  for  private  gain. 

Competition  Costly  and  Wasteful 

Unlike  states  with  compulsory  laws,  most  of  those  states  having  elective 
compensation  laws  have  permitted  insurance  companies  to  carry  whatever 
part  of  the  risk  they  could  secure.  An  official  investigation  into  the  relative 
merits  of  state  funds  and  commercial  insurance  companies,  conducted  under 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showed  that  the 
latter  are  more  costly,  they  give  no  greater  security,  and  they  are  somewhat 
inferior  as  regards  service  rendered.  (Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  December,  1920,  p.  138.) 

At  hearings  before  the  committee  the  representative  of  insurance  com- 
panies testified  that  of  the  premium  charged  by  insurance  companies  about 
37j4  per  cent  is  used  in  overhead  expenses,  only  62^  per  cent  reaching  the 
beneficiaries.  In  other  words,  in  making  up  their  premium  charges,  to  every 
dollar  of  benefits  which  they  expect  to  pay,  insurance  companies  add  a  charge 

^  We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  a  State,  in  the  exerciae  of  ita  power  to  paaa  such 
legislation  as  reasonably  is  deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  health,  safety,  ana  general 
welfure  of  its  people,  may  regvlate  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  occupations  tnat  frequently 
and  inevitably  produce  personal  injuries  and  disability  with  consequent  loss  of  earning 
power — and  may  require  that  these  human  losses  shall  be  charged  against  the  indvs^, 
either  directly  or  by  publicly  administering  the  compensation  and  oistributing  the  cost 
among  the  industries  affected  by  means  of  a  reaaonable  system  of  occupation  taxes. 
(Mountain  Timber  Co.  v.  Washington,  243  U.  S.,  243.) 
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of  60  cents  for  expenses.    Their  premium  charges  are  apportioned  approxi- 
matelr  as  follows:  Ftrowi. 

^  „.::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::    '?* 

Tans S 

7 

2 


In  exdnsiye  state  funds  the  first  three  items  are  eliminated.    They  have, 

moreover,  been  able  to  reduce  their  other  expenses  to  an  average  of  7Vi  per 

cent  of  premium  charges  {Monthly  Labor  Reviev^.  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 

Labor   Statistics,  December,   1920,  p.   144),  apportioning  the  premium   as 

follows:  p«o«it. 

Total  «?«r]Mad  tninsM 7M 

BtBiAtsyaidfoifiUulM 92^ 

A  competitive  state  fund  can  not  entirely  eliminate  acquisition  expense, 
but  even  so  its  record  for  eomomy  far  exceeds  that  of  casualty  companies. 
In  Pennsylvania,  the  home  of  the  dhairman  of  the  committee,  the  competitive 
state  fund  has  maintained  an  expense  ratio  of  only  10.5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  58  per  cent  for  the  stock  companies.  The  Pennsylvania  fund  has  made 
the  good  record  of  accumulating  a  surplus  of  approximately  $3,000,000  and 
paying  back  to  the  state  $500,000  originally  advanced  to  the  fund.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  in  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  states  that  the  fund  "  was  able  to  do  this  after  charging  its  sub- 
scribers a  rate  of  10  per  cent  below  the  manual,  paying  a  dividend  to  its  sub- 
scribers each  year  of  15  per  cent,  and  to  its  insurers  in  the  coal  regions, 
which  represents  the  most  hazardous  risks  in  industry,  10  per  cent  The 
state  fund  is  now  engaged  in  paying  an  extra  dividend  of  15  per  cent  to  all 
policyholders  for  the  year  1920,  making  a  return  in  cash  of  30  per  cent  to 
commercial  policyholders,  25  per  cent  to  coal  policyholders,  in  addition  to  the 
10  per  cent  lower  initial  rate." 

That  part  of  the  premiums  collected  from  employers  which  is  used  up 

in  overhead  expenses,  and  therefore  never  reaches  tiie  workmen,  is  called 

the  expense  ratio.    This  expense  ratio  affords  the  simplest  means  of  summing 

up  the  relative  expenses  of  stock  companies  and  state  funds.    The  expense 

ratios  given  in  the  following  table  show  conclusively  the  economy  which 

may  be  gained  by  the  insurance  fund  method  of  carrying  the  workmen's 

compensatkm  risk: _^^  ^     , 

AvtrM*  Avtrsft 

PfopoiUoii  proportion 

Of  proiDlnmi  of  promtiiBi 

aiod  by  wbloh 

ovorkotd  roadioi 

osponsof.  boBoflfiUrlot. 

Por  ooBl*  Pot  ooiit. 

IJH  gH 

'maiofwidi 12%  87H 

ifeitvo  Strto  fBBds  7%  92H 

^  Monthly  Labor  ReTiew  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutittiea,  December,  1920, 
p.  H4. 

In  Ohio,  where  the  exclusive  ftmd  has  been  in  force  for  some  years,  the 
expense  ratio  is  less  than  3  per  cent. 
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Indeed,  so  great  is  the  economy  of  the  fund  method  of  insurance,  and 
especially  the  exclusive  fund,  which  because  of  the  small  coverage  the  com- 
mittee deems  best  for  the  District  of  G)lumbia,  that,  after  the  investigation 
mentioned  above,  the  investigator  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Satistics  reached  the  conclusion  that  **  had  every  compensation  state  possessed 
an  exclusive  state  fund  and  had  all  employers  carrying  compensation  insurance 
insured  therein,  it  would  have  saved  these  employers  in  the  year  1919  at 
least  $30,000,000"  {Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  December,  1920,  p.  144). 

With  the  exclusive  fund  it  is  therefore  possible  for  the  committee  to  plan 
for  compensation  on  a  liberal  scale  with  the  assurance  that  the  expense  to 
the  employer  will  be  no  greater  than  in  certain  states  which  have  a  less  liberal 
compensation  law  but  a  more  expensive  method  of  insurance. 

Fund  Absolutely  Secure 

The  insurance  fund  method  has  also  recommended  itself  because  of  its 
absolute  security.  Not  a  single  employee  has  lost  one  cent  of  compensation 
through  the  financial  failure  of  state  funds.  In  fact,  insolvency  is  prac- 
tically inconceivable  because  if  premium  income  is  insufficient  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  rates  {Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  December,  1920,  p.  154).  This  bill  provides  for  a  reinsur- 
ance of  the  fund,  so  that  security  against  an  unusual  catastrophe  is  provided. 
Insurance  companies,  on  the  other  hand,  must  commend  themselves  to  cus- 
tomers and  in  spite  of  supervision  are  often  tempted  to  reduce  rates  below 
the  margin  of  safety.  Counsel  for  the  Lockwood  Investigating  Commission 
in  New  York  bases  his  conclusion  that  "  private  companies  should  be  barred 
out  of  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance  on  the  ground  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  state  very  properly  compels  the  employer  to  take  out  this  class 
of  insurance,  it  should  provide  the  insurance  and  thus  prevent  the  employer 
from  being  exploited  as  he  now  is  for  private  profit,"  and  says  that  "  numerous 
instances  were  put  into  the  record  where  the  stock  companies,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  rate  fixed  by  agreement  with  the  state  fund  and  the  mutuals, 
have  cut  the  rate  in  half  to  large  investors,  thus  repudiating  the  fundamental 
principle  of  rate  making."  If  rates  approved  as  the  minimum  necessary  for 
safety  are  undercut  to  gain  patronage  there  can  be  no  security  for  either 
employer  or  injured  workman.  "The  failure  of  «uch  companies  as  the 
Guardian  Casualty  &  Guaranty  Co.  of  Utah,  the  Casualty  Co.  of  America, 
and  the  Commonwealth  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.  of  Texas  resulted  in  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  unpaid  compensation  claims.  In  those  states  in  which  the 
law  held  both  the  employer  and  insurer  individually  liable  these  losses  had 
to  be  met  by  the  employers.  In  other  states,  in  which  employers  are  relieved 
of  further  liability  when  insured,  the  injured  claimants  were  the  sufferers. 
The  legislature  of  California  appropriated  between  $60,000  and  $70,000  of 
public  money  to  pay  in  full  the  larger  claims  oi  injured  employees  because 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Commonwealth  Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.  of  Texas. 
\fany  smaller  claims  have  not  yet  been  taken  care  of."  {Monthly  Labor 
Review,  of  the  U.  S.  Labor  Statistics,  December,  1920,  p.  153.) 

Stock  Companies  Inimical  to  Injured  Workmen 

The  insurance  representative  before  the  committee  stressed  the  contention 
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that  the  excessive  cost  of  insurance  in  private  companies  is  justified  by  the 
"  service  "  rendered.    The  committee  fails  to  find  merit  in  this  contention. 

As  regards  claim  investigation  service,  the  work  of  the  insurance  claim 
agent*  so  far  as  it  is  impartial,  only  duplicates  the  work  of  the  commission's 
investigators.  The  commission  must  supervise  and  check  up  payments  by 
insurance  companies  in  any  event  and  '*it  takes  almost  as  much  time  and 
costs  as  much  money  and  requires  as  many  employees  to  do  the  follow-up 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  done  adequately,  as  it  does  to  do  the  work  originally." 
(Monthly  Labor  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  December, 
1920,  p.  1J8.)  Under  the  insurance  fund  plan  the  facts  need  be  investigated  by 
only  one  body,  i.  e.,  the  commission. 

Compensation  laws  are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  injured  workers,  and 
if  part  of  what  is  listed  by  insurance  companies  as  claim  adjustment  expense 
is  used  in  defeating  claims,  what  is  "service"  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
insurance  corporation  may  not  always  be  "service"  for  the  employee.  The 
Gmnor  investigation  in  New  York  State  disclosed  "underpayments  on  the 
part  of  insurance  companies  and  self -insurers  "  which  between  1915  and  1919 
"deprived  injured  employees  and  their  dependents  of  about  $5,700,000." 
(Dawson,  State  Accident  Insurance  in  America,  p.  6.)  Underpayments  by 
insurance  companies  were  likewise  found  during  an  investigation  conducted 
by  the  industrial  commission  in  Illinois  (typewritten  reports  furnished  to 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  Illinois  Industrial  Commission).  In 
view  of  these  facts  the  7  per  cent  of  premiums  which  insurance  companies 
assert  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  proper  claim  adjustment  service  can  not 
safely  be  regarded  as  service  to  those  whom  these  laws  are  designed  to 
protect 

As  to  promptness  of  payments,  the  investigator  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  found  that,  although  no  clear  distinction  could  be  drawn  on  a 
basis  of  promptness  of  payment  between  the  average  state  fund  and  the 
average  casualty  company,  "the  best  state  fund  has  a  better  record  as  to 
promptness  of  payment  than  the  very  best  insurance  company"  {Monthly 
Labor  Review  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  December,  1920, 
p.  148). 

So  far  as  service  in  promoting  safety  work  is  concerned,  state  funds  have 
been  less  satisfactory,  partially  because  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by 
other  state  departments.  Since  insurance  companies  do  not  claim  that  safety 
work  accounts  for  more  than  2  per  cent  of  their  expenditures,  however,  this 
one  element  of  superiority  can  hardly  justify  their  claim  that  their  great 
excess  in  cost  over  state  funds  represents  superior  service  rendered.  State 
funds  can  aflFord  to  double  their  expenses  for  safety  work  and  still  spend 
about  JO  per  cent  less  on  overhead  expenses  than  casualty  companies. 

Inrarance  Fund  Self-Supporting 
The  Grovemment  will  not  subsidize  the  insurance  fund  by  paying  its  ad- 
ministrative expenses.    The  bill  provides  that  all  the  expense  of  administering 
the  fund  is  ultimately  to  be  paid  out  of  premium  income.    In  other  words, 
the  fund  is  to  be  entirely  eelf-supporting. 

Inrarance  Fund  Desired  by  Workers 
Representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  of  labor  organi- 
satioos  within  the  District  appeared  before  the  committee  in  support  of  this 
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bill  and  in  denunciation  of  any  compensation  bill  in  which  private  insurance 
should  be  permitted  to  take  part.  In  the  light  of  underpayments  by  insur- 
ance companies  disclosed  by  the  Connor  investigation  in  New  York  and  the 
industrial  commission  in  Illinois,  this  distrust  of  insurance  companies  by 
worldngmen  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 

Insurance  Fund  Favored  by  Employers 

Employers  who  have  experienced  the  advantages  of  state-managed  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  have  also  become  its  enthusiastic  supporters. 
C.  C.  Colt,  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
says  of  the  compensation  insurance  law  that  it  "has  saved  employers  and 
insured  unfortunates  thousands  of  dollars"  (Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Indus- 
trial Insurance  Department  of  Washington).  In  Ohio  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  has  repeatedly  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  insurance  fund. 
Employers  in  the  mining  region  on  the  border  between  West  Virginia  and 
Virginia  find  the  insurance  fund  of  West  Virginia  so  advantageous  that  they 
headed  a  movement  to  have  a  similar  fund  established  in  Virginia.  In 
California  where  the  state  fund  is  in  competition  with  private  companies 
the  state  fund  has  given  employers  so  much  greater  satisfaction  that  it  has 
secured  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  business  of  the  state. 

Insurance  funds  are  the  rule  in  Canada  where  they  are  the  exclusive 
method  of  insurance  in  six  out  of  the  nine  provinces.  Two  years  ago  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  Manitoba,  being  dissatisfied  with  a  statute  permit- 
ting insurance  by  private  companies,  joined  in  securing  its  repeal  and  in  the 
enactment  of  a  new  law  providing  for  an  exclusive  insurance  fund  and  more 
liberal  benefits. 

Insurance  Funds  Tested  by  Experience  of  Eighteen  States 

In  this  country  state  insurance  funds  have  been  established  in  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Porto  Rico,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Michigan,  California,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, Missouri,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  in  the  first  eight  of  these  this  is  the 
exclusive  method  of  insurance. 

Conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Make  Insurance  Fund  Desirable 
For  the  comparatively  small  area  and  the  limited  number  of  employees 
(about  106,000)  to  be  covered  by  this  legislation  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  exclusive  fund  is  especially  recommended.  A  competitive  fund,  such  as 
those  which,  in  some  of  the  larger  areas,  share  the  business  with  private 
agencies,  might  not,  with  so  limited  a  number  of  employees  to  be  protected, 
have  sufficient  coverage  to  make  it  a  sound  proposition.  This  but  accentuates 
the  desirability  of  making  the  District  fund  the  one  method  of  supplying  all 
this  new  protection  both  to  the  employers  as  a  whole  and  to  all  employees. 
Such  a  fund  will  be  in  effect  a  mutual  organization  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
a  newly  created  insurance  obligation  in  the  most  secure  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical way. 

Constitntionality 
This  type  of  legislation  has  been  upheld  as  constitutional  by  our  highest 
court—especially  in  Mountain  Timber  Co.  v.  Washington  (243  U.  S.,  219), 
and  in  other  respects  by  N.  Y.  C  R.  R.  Co.  v.  White  (243  U.  S.,  188)— and 
it  is  not  expected  that  anyone  will  now  seriously  question  the  authority  of 
the  Legislature  to  place  a  compensation  measure  on  the  statute  books. 
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Industrial  Accident  Reporting 

By  Charles  H.  Verrill 
Commissioner^  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission 


(EoiTCMi*s  Note:  GwunissKMer  Verrill's  addreat  on  industrial  accidcnte  and  com- 
p— ■alww  ttatiflica,  given  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Attocialioo  for  Labor 
Leg^iatioo,  ibe  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Assoda- 
tioB  in  Pittsbuigh,  December  29,  1921,  strongly  emphasized  ibe  need  of  nnifonnity  m 
accident  reporting.  **  Tbe  International  Congress  on  Workmen's  Accidents  and  Insur- 
ance at  Dosseldorf  in  19Q2,**  be  said,  **  by  rnolution  instructed  its  permanent  committee 
to  cooperate  witb  tbe  International  Institute  of  Statistics  and  tbe  International  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  in  worldns  out  a  plan  for  international  statistics  on  industrial 
accidents.'*  Oudinina  tbe  standard  forms  for  accident  reporting  now  adopted  in 
America  by  a  special  committee  of  tbe  National  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions,  Mr.  Verrill  pointed  out  tbat  **  tbe  first  report  followed  dotely, 
wilb  sl^t  cbanges,  tbe  form  originated  by  tbe  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  December,  1911.***  Tbe  following  extract  from  Mr.  Verrill's  paper 
— ^wbicb  will  appear  in  full  in  die  Marcb  issue  of  tbe  American  Economic  Heviev — 
suggests  important  work  still  to  be  done  in  bringmg  about  tbe  full  development  of 
wofkmea's  compensation,  particularly  on  its  preventive  side,  tbrough  complete,  uniform 
reporting  of  accidents.) 

IT  may  be  stated  without  hesitation  that  except  where  a  work- 
men's compensation  law  is  applicable,  complete  accident  reports 
cannot  be  secured  and  should  not  be  expected.  Occupational  acci- 
dent statistics  must  be  made  out  from  records  kept  in  the  plants 
where  the  accidents  occur,  and  from  reports  of  such  accidents  made 
to  some  designated  administrative  authority.  Such  records  and 
reports  must  be  complete,  or  practically  so,  if  they  are  to  be  of  the 
highest  value.  Experience  has  shown  that  employees  oftentimes 
will  not  report  an  accident  or  the  employer  does  not  make  a  record 
of  an  accident  reported  unless  the  injury  appears  to  be  immediately 
serious  or  tmless  there  is  some  financial  motive.  This  has  been  con- 
firmed in  extensive  and  intensive  investigations  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  which  original  records  were  studied. 
Further  evidence  of  this  is  fotmd  in  the  failure  of  accident  reporting 
laws  which  existed  before  the  enactment  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion statutes,  in  the  incompleteness  in  the  reporting  of  short-time 
accidents  causing  disability  for  which  no  compensation  is  payable, 
and  in  the  failure  of  the  occupational  disease  reporting  laws.  In 
all  these  cases  the  failure  of  the  law  was  due  to  the  same  cause,  the 
lack  of  any  financial  interest  on  the  part  of  the  injured  employee,  or 
of  the  employer,  or  of  the  physician,  to  make  reports. 


'For  latest  draft  of  this  blank  see  "A  Standard  Schedule  as  an  Aid  to 
Unsformity  in  Accident  Reporting/'  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch  in  the  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  X,  No.  4,  December,  1920,  pp.  252-253. 
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Even  in  states  where  workmen's  compensation  laws  have  been 
enacted,  many  accidents  are  not  and  will  not  be  reported  for  very 
definite  and  easily  intelligible  reasons : 

1.  Many  industries  are  not  covered  by  the  compensation  law, 
and  there  is  therefore  no  motive  for  reporting.  Some  state  laws 
cover  only  hazardous  industries,  others  while  perhaps  covering  the 
same  industries  require  an  election  of  the  compensation  act  on  the 
part  of  the  employer.  In  nearly  all  states,  agricultural  emplo3rments 
and  domestic  service  are  not  covered,  nor  are  casual  workers. 

2.  Many  of  the  states  provide  for  the  exclusion  from  the  com- 
pensation law  of  employers  with  less  than  a  specified  number  of 
workmen,  this  specified  number  being  in  five  states  as  low  as  three, 
but  in  other  states  being  four,  five,  six,  or  even  as  high  as  ten,  eleven, 
or  sixteen. 

3.  Short-time  accidents  are  not  covered  by  the  law  in  most 
of  the  states.  The  waiting  time  during  which  no  compensation 
is  payable  varies  greatly,  being  as  low  as  three  days  in  several 
jurisdictions,  but  as  high  as  seven  days,  ten  days  or  fourteen 
days  in  other  jurisdictions.  The  exclusion  of  these  short-time 
accidents  greatly  affects  the  number  subject  to  compensation. 
Thus,  a  seven-day  waiting  period  means  for  industries  in  general 
the  exclusion  from  compensation  of  about  45  per  cent  of  all  acci- 
dents, a  ten-day  period  50  per  cent,  while  a  fourteen-day  period 
means  the  exclusion  of  over  60  per  cent. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  even  in  those  states  where  a  ma- 
jority of  employees  are  covered  by  the  workmen's  compensation 
law,  a  large  percentage  of  the  accidents  which  occur  are  not  under 
the  law  and  are  not  reported.  In  many  of  the  compensation 
states,  probably  more  than  half  the  lost-time  accidents  are  never 
reported  even  in  those  employments  which  are  subject  to  the 
compensation  law.  *  *  *  This  absence  of  accident  reporting 
is  particularly  tmfortunate  in  that  it  limits  accident  prevention 
work  by  withholding  knowledge  of  the  location,  nature  and 
extent  of  accident  hazards.  Probably  most  employers  who  arc 
not  reporting  accidents  to  their  workmen  are  doing  no  accident 
prevention  work,  and  have  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  losses  resulting  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  men 
on  account  of  accidents,  a  large  percentage  of  which  are  pre- 
ventable. 
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Favorable  Report  on  the  ^'Longshoremen^s  Bill'* 

EztiBCts  from  FaTrorable  Report  (No.  639)  as  Freaented  January  31, 1922, 

to  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  by  Mr.  Chandler  of 

New  York  from  the  Judiciary  Committee 


(EiHTCMt's  Note:  Hie  bill  (H.  R.  5351)  to  rettore  die  prolecHoD  of  ttale  com- 
prmeetioo  Uws  to  longihoremea  and  other  harbor  worker*.  «•  prepared  by  the  Aseocia- 
lioB  for  Labor  Lemtlatiaii,  wai  mlroduced  by  Senator  Hiram  Johmon  and  Repretcata- 
tm  Ooden  L.  Muls.  It  hai  already  paised  the  Senate  following  «  faTorabie  report 
by  ill  Judidaiy  committee.  The  House  Judiciary  committee,  after  long  coniideratioii, 
■ow  likewiie  recommends  the  passage  of  the  bill,  in  a  notably  strong  report  from  which 
die  foUowing  is  taken.) 

^Y^HIS  bill  is  intended  to  carry  out  what  the  committee  believes,  after  care- 
^  ful  consideration,  to  be  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing 
compensation  for  port  workers.    ♦    *    * 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  legislatures  of  the  states  assumed  that  the 
various  compensation  acts  passed  by  them  would  apply  to  longshoremen,  even 
though  they  should  be  injured  while  temporarily  employed  on  vessels,  but  in 
the  case  of  Jensen  v.  Southern  Pacific  *  *  *  the  supreme  court  held  other- 
wise, declaring  that  the  application  of  the  New  York  state  compensation  law, 
or  the  compensation  law  of  any  other  state,  would  tend  to  destroy  the  general 
umformity  of  the  maritime  law.    *    *    * 

That  decision  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  for  the  shipowner  overlooked 
uniformity  for  the  workmen  or  uniformity  for  the  large  class  of  employers 
within  the  state,  part  of  whose  wox;k  was  maritime,  while  the  rest  was  neces- 
sarily covered  by  the  state  compensation  laws  and  for  whom  the  uniformity 
provided  for  the  shipowner  meant  confusion  and  lack  of  uniformity.    *    *    * 

The  legislation  provided  by  this  bill  ♦  ♦  *  is  imperatively  necessary  as 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  not  only  to  longshoremen  themselves  but  to  their 
employers  as  well. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  to-day  is  exceedingly  confused  and  disconcerting 
with  reference  to  remedies  depending  upon  the  peculiar  character  of  the  long- 
shoreman's employment  at  the  moment  of  injury.  If  he  is  working  on  a  dock 
moving  freight  from  one  pile  to  another,  the  compensation  law  of  the  state 
applies.  If  he  is  injured  while  working  on  the  vessel,  moving  freight,  his 
remedy  is  under  the  maritime  law  of  the  United  States.  And  if  he  happens 
to  be  injured  while  working  on  a  gangplank,  a  kind  of  twilight  zone  between 
sea  and  land,  both  his  status  and  his  remedy  are  uncertain.  To  add  to  the 
confusion  and  annoyance,  if  the  longshoreman  happens  to  be  shifting  freight 
that  is  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  he  has  no  remedy  under  the  compensa- 
tioD  law  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  must  apply  to  the  state  courts  for  his 
remedy  under  the  common  law  of  torts. 

This  extremely  confusing  situation  is  doubly  deplorable,  for  it  works  not 
only  a  great  injustice  to  the  men  themselves,  but  to  their  employers  as  well, 
who  are  compelled  to  carry  double  insurance,  first,  under  the  employer's  liability 
act  of  the  state,  second,  insturance  that  will  protect  themselves  against  the 
different  kinds  of  liability  that  may  arise  under  any  one  of  the  classes  of  cases 
just  mentioned. 

The  importance  of  this  question  and  the  necessity  for  this  legislation  are 
apparent  when  we  consider  that  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone  10  per  cent 
of  the  accidents  reported  are  accidents  to  longshoremen. 
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Truth  for  Employers 

AN  encouraging  sign  of  the  times  is  the  movement  under 
the  stimulation  of  Herbert  Hoover  to  provide  for  all  busi- 
ness managers  reliable  information  upon  subjects  that  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  welfare  of  our  country-  The  lack  of  accurate 
information  service  at  present  is  strikingly  shown  by  official 
disclosures  in  New  York  State  where  organized  manufacturers 
have  been  repeatedly  misled  by  their  own  paid  "informant." 
Among  numerous  typical  examples  the  following  will  suffice 
as  illustrations : 

I.  One  yeae  ago  the  official  organ  of  "Associated  Industries  of  New  York 
State  "—Mark  Daly,  secretary,  editor  and  loblqrist— told  its  readers  in 
flamboyant  headlines: 

"Average  Illness  of  Factory  Workera  In  New  York  Sute  It 
Less  Than  2^  Days  Per  Annum  and  the  Average  Wage  Loss 
Per  Worker  Is  $8.40  Per  year  as  Proved  hy  Figures  Compiled 
hy  State  Bureau  of  Statistics  From  Records  of  Associated 
Industries.** 

But  when  the  Official  State  Report  appeared  six  months  later  it 
said:  "  It  is  not  possible  from  this  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  annual  per  capita  loss  of  time  or  wages"!  Incidentally 
it  disclosed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  records  were  unusable 
owini?  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  of  keeping  them  and  because 
the  work  was  "obviously  neglected" — and  that  all  illnesses 
causing  disability  of  three  days  or  less  duration  had  been  com- 
pletely ignored  1 

II.  Two  YEARS  AGO  Associated  Industries  suddenly  became  a  proponent 
of  an  inadequate  Occupational  Disease  Compensation  bill,  and 
despite  public  warnings  that  people  should  not  be  deceived  into 
expecting  much  from  this  legislation,  Associated  Industries 
declared  this  puerile  amendment  to  the  compensation  law  "  the 
most  important "  of  changes,  and  Mark  Daly  even  suggested  that 
there  would  be  so  many  occupational  disease  cases  covered  by  it 
that  a  "separate  bureau"  would  have  to  be  created  to  handle 
them! 

And  now  another  Official  State  Commission,  after  intensive 
investigation  of  the  New  York  law,  discloses  that  last  year  out 
of  a  total  of  56,595  compensation  claims,  only  66  were  on  account 
of  occupational  disease  and  it  is  now  reported  that,  out  of  the 
meager  66,  actual  awards  were  made  in  only  about  one  dozen 
cases  in  the  whole  state  of  New  York  during  the  entire  year ! 

It  IS  believed  that  employers  generally  do  not  wish  to  be 
misled,  even  by  their  own  paid  representatives,  but  that  they 
desire  and  appreciate  accurate  information.  Herbert  Hoover's 
campaign  for  the  development  of  a  trustworthy  information 
service  through  the  Department  of  Commerce,  therefore,  is  to  be 
highly  commended,  and  should  have  the  hearty  support  of  all 
who,  even  about  industrial  conditions,  value  the  TRUTH. 
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Labor  Legislation  in  Governors'  Messages 


LEGISLATURES  of  eleven  states  and  Porto  Rico  hold  sessions 
/  in  1922.  Nine  state  legislatures  have  already  convened,  and 
the  governors  have  presented  their  messages.  What  these  governors 
have  to  say  with  respect  to  labor  legislation  is  briefly  summarized 
below: 

Administration 
Immediate  establishment  of  a  department  of  labor  is  recommended  by  the 
governor  of  Mississippi.  The  labor  department  of  Maryland  is  indirectly  in- 
volved by  the  governor's  recommendation  that  the  eighty  separate  departments 
of  state  government  be  combined  into  about  twenty  departments.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  governor  recommends  that  there  be  introduced  in  state  depart- 
ments a  greater  degree  of  administrative  control  and  responsibility. 

Child  Labor 

Legislation  for  improving  the  living  and  working  conditions  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  children  of  Maryland  is  to  be  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
recently  appointed  children's  code  commission. 

Maternity  Protection 

A  resolution  of  acceptance  of  the  federal  maternity  and  infancy  act  has 
been  prepared  for  Maryland,  according  to  the  governor,  and  a  bill  has  been 
drawn  up  which  provides  for  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene  under  the  department 
of  health,  to  administer  the  act.  The  governor  of  New  Jersey  makes  no 
recommendation,  but  calls  the  act  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  so  that 
public  opinion  may  be  crystalized.  He  recommends,  however,  the  passage  of 
a  law  prohibiting  the  engaging  in  industrial  occupation  or  work  of  any  woman 
for  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  The  governor 
of  New  York  submits  to  the  legislature,  without  recommendation,  the  question 
of  accepting  the  benefits  of  the  maternity  act.  The  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
recommends  giving  the  matter  full  consideration.  The  governor  of  Virginia, 
who  had  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  federal  maternity  act  pending  legis- 
lative action,  recommends  that  an  act  of  acceptance  be  enacted  and  that  sums 
be  appropriated  to  meet  the  federal  aid. 

Safety  and  Health 

A  mining  law  code,  prepared  by  a  commission  appointed  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  1920,  is  designed  to  promote  and  protect  the  comfort,  safety  and  health  of 
the  more  than  6,000  miners  who  work  in  the  bituminous  coal  regions  of 
Western  Maryland.  This  bill,  the  governor  states,  is  especially  deserving  of 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature  in  that  it  promises  to  adjust  the  differences 
between  miners  and  operators. 

Women  in  Industry 
Legislation  for  the  benefit  of  women  wage-earners  in  Maryland  is  to  be 
based  upon  the  preliminary  report  of  the  women's  bureau  of  the  federal  depart- 
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ment  of  labor,  which,  at  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  conducted  during  the 
past  summer  a  survey  of  the  hours  and  working  conditions  of  women  engaged  in 
industry.  The  governor  of  New  Jersey  urges  that  the  labor  law  be  so  modified 
as  to  provide  for  women  an  eight  hour  day  within  nine  consecutive  hours,  and 
a  forty-eight  hour  week,  as  applied  to  industries  now  covered  by  the  ten-hour 
law;  and  he  advocates  also  the  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  after  10  p.  h.  and  before  6  a.  m.  In  Rhode  Island, 
investigation  and  legislation  on  the  subject  of  public  aid  for  mothers  is  recom- 
mended to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

Unemployment 

For  the  carrying  out  of  his  platform  pledge  for  the  "vigorous  pushing  of 
needed  public  works  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed,"  the  governor  of 
Maryland  recommends  a  loan  of  $1,500,000  for  general  construction  purposes, 
to  be  issued  in  three  amounts,  in  August,  1922,  February,  1923,  and  August, 
1923.  In  Massachusetts,  immediate  consideration  of  such  public  works  and 
new  buildings  as  are  needed  is  commended  by  the  governor  to  the  legislature, 
with  the  object  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  present  unemployment 
situation;  and  in  a  special  message  at  a  later  date,  the  governor  recommends 
that  $50,000  be  appropriated  to  cover  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  parks  in 
the  metropolitan  district  of  the  debris  left  there  by  the  ice  storm  of  November, 
the  work  to  be  done  by  men  now  unemployed.  A  continuance  and  extension 
of  the  policy  of  planning  departmental  appropriations  over  a  five-year  period, 
especially  so  far  as  public  works  are  concerned,  is  urged  in  the  regular  mes- 
sage. This  will  allow  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  state's  construction 
work  to  be  done  during  periods  of  industrial  depression.  The  governor  of 
Rhode  Island  recommends  a  slight  increase  in  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
state  free  employment  office  to  assist  in  securing  work  for  the  unemployed 
during  the  coming  year. 

Workmen's  Compensation 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  recommends  that  without  increasing  the 
maximum  of  the  total  benefit  of  $4,000,  an  increase  be  made  in  the  maximum 
weekly  payment  to  those  totally  dependent  upon  one  whose  death  is  chargeable 
to  industry  under  the  compensation  act.  Conditions  have  changed,  and  a 
dependent  family  might  receive  far  more  benefit  from  payments  of  $16  a  week 
for  a  reduced  period  than  from  payments  of  $10  a  week  over  a  longer  period. 
In  New  Jersey  the  governor  recommends  amending  the  New  Jersey  law  to 
increase  the  period  for  which  total  disability  cases  receive  payment ;  to  include 
compensation  for  dependent  children  until  they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
or  at  least  sixteen  years,  and  not  limiting  the  payments — as  is  the  case  in  the 
New  Jersey  law — to  300  weeks;  and  to  increase  the  amount  allowed  for 
medical  aid  for  the  first  twenty-eight  days.  The  general  assembly  of  Rhode 
Island  is  asked  to  provide  funds  for  a  sufficient  clerical  force  to  enable  the 
department  of  labor  to  carry  on  its  important  duties  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  act.  A  number  of  features  of  the  act  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion, the  governor  states,  more  particularly  those  which  apply  to  additional 
compensation  for  specific  permanent  injuries. 
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Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Legislation 


By  M.  B.  -Hammond 


(Editor's  Note:  Thii  eitract  from  Professor  Hammond's  discussion  of  die  Labor 
Problem  at  a  meeting  held  jomtly  hy  the  American  Economic  AHodation  and  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  Pittsburght  December  28,  1921,  it 
picscaled  here  for  its  inlerestittfl  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  growth  and  activity  of 
trade  unions  in  America  and  abroad  and  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  oro- 
lective  labor  legislation.  A  complete  report  of  the  addresses  at  this  session  will  be 
found  in  the  American  Economic  Kevie».) 

IN  all  the  leading  European  countries  and  in  the  British  colonies, 
the  trade  union  movement  can  point  to  some  very  definite  and 
positive  results  secured  by  means  of  legislation.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  almost  tmiversal  adoption  in  countries  with 
socialistic  or  labor  governments  of  the  legal  eight-hour  day.  The 
leading  motive  in  this  legislation  is  one  which  has  been  controlling 
in  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  all  countries.  It  was  not  the 
industrial  motive,  viz,,  the  idea  that  eight  hours  will  lead  to  larger 
production  than  a  working  day  of  greater  length,  nor  yet  the  health 
motive  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  our  own  hours*  legislation, 
especially  for  women  and  children.  It  was  rather  the  demand  for 
leisure  for  the  worker  or  what  the  Manchester  Guardian  calls  "  the 
desire  to  have  more  range  and  choice  and  initative  in  one's  own  life," 
which  led  to  this  rapidly  attained  result  in  the  field  of  legislation. 

Other  results  of  the  participation  of  labor  in  politics  in  Europe 
have  been  the  laws  providing  for  the  participation  of  labor  in  the 
management  of  industries,  the  rapid  extension  of  social  insurance, 
particularly  unemployment  insurance,  and  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion. 

Although  labor  has  suffered  severe  defeats  in  the  industrial  field 
since  the  Armistice,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America  *  *  * 
achievements  of  organized  labor  in  Europe  by  way  of  the  legislative 
route  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  failure  of  organized  labor  to 
attain  any  considerable  results  in  the  United  States  since  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  trade  unions. 

The  reluctance  of  the  trade  union  leaders  in  the  United  States  to 
seek  to  secure  some  of  their  demands  by  means  of  legislation  seems 
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to  me  to  be  at  least  in  part  responsible  for  the  failure  of  organized 
labor  to  impress  upon  the  American  social  mind  the  importance  of 
its  task  and  a  realization  of  the  strength  of  the  numbers  behind  it. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  legislation  that  the  trade  union  movement 
can  secure  the  effective  cooperation  of  many  influential  persons 
and  voluntary  associations  in  the  ranks  of  what  is  generally  known 
as  the  Middle  Class  in  the  attainment  of  what  are  believed  by  such 
persons  and  associations  to  be  legitimate  social  demands.  I  think  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  progress  of  the  laboring  class  in  this  and  in 
other  countries  will  show  that  the  most  important  and  permanent 
results  have  been  attained  by  means  of  legislation,  and  I  think  that 
the  same  careful  study  will  show  that,  with  few  exceptions,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of 
the  most  important  labor  laws  originated  outside  the  ranks  of  organ- 
ized labor  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  secured  little  interest  and  support 
from  the  trade  unions.  I  believe  this  statement  will  generally  hold 
true  of  child  labor  legislation,  of  factory  legislation  in  general,  of 
minimum  wage  laws,  and  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation  and 
other  forms  of  social  insurance.  Sometimes  the  support  of  organ- 
ized labor  has  been  secured  in  the  later  stages  of  the  passage  of  such 
laws  and  frequently  their  initiative  or  cooperation  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  effective  enforcement  of  such  laws,  when  the  benefits  of 
the  legislation  had  begun  to  be  realized.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, I  think  it  will  be  found  true  that  organized  labor  in  the  United 
States  has  devoted  its  strength  to  the  cause  of  collective  bargaining. 


CARL  SNYDER.of  the  Federal  ReMrve  Buk  of  New  Yotk.  t  tlie  i 
BusineM  Forecasting  held  jointly  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Lepdation 
uid  the  Statistical  Association  in  Rttsburgh. December  28,  1921.  said:  'The 
difference  between  good  tines  and  bad  times,  as  they  are  called,  we  now  know 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  rate  of  production  as  in  the  rate  of  profits.  And  profits 
are  rery  largely  determined — I  do  not  say  wholly,  but  largely  determined — by 
the  trend  of  the  general  price  level.  If  that  trend  is  upwards,  our  profits  will 
be  large  and  we  shall  have  what  are  called  good  times.  If  the  trend  is  downward, 
profits  are  small,  and  we  call  the  times  hard.  *  *  *  TKn  pivot  of 
our  Ignoranco  or,  if  srou  pr«for»  uncortainty,  lies  In  our  lack 
of  poaitlTo  knowledffo  as  to  tho  major  foroos  which  dotonnliM 
this  general  price  leTel.  And  it  is,  dierefore.  to  this  pivotal  question 
that  we  have  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  our  energies  within  the  last  year. 
I  would  be  very  far  from  sugigesting  that  the  problem  is  solved,  but  I  think  we 
are  on  the  way.  perhaps  almost  in  si^t  of  the  solution  *' 
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SAFETY  FIRST  "  is  to  be  given  a  new  world-wide  impetus.  A 
Safety  Service  for  the  purpose  of  studying  protection  against 
industrial  accidents  and  for  disseminating  information  on  that  sub- 
ject has  recently  been  established  within  the  scientific  division  of 
the  International  Labor  Office.  This  division  is  headed  by  Dr.  Royal 
Meeker,  formerly  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Dr.  Ernst  Francke,  who  was  long  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
Society  for  Social  Reform  in  Germany,  first  as  general  secretary 
and  later  as  president,  died  at  the  age  of  seventy  on  December  23. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  in  Roumania  and  Finland  giving  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  Draft  Conventions  looking  to 
the  prevention  of  unemployment. 

The  first  of  the  Genoa  Draft  Conventions  to  go  into  force  is  that 
fixing  the  minimum  age  for  the  employment  of  children  at  sea. 
Ratification  by  two  member  countries  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  was  necessary  to  make  the  measure  effective.  This 
has  now  been  assured  by  the  favorable  action  of  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden.  

The  seven  Draft  Conventions  and  eight  Recommendations  for 
the  protection  of  agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  workers, 
adopted  by  the  Third  International  Labor  Conference  at  Geneva, 
October  25-November  19 — ^and  reported  in  the  December,  1921,  issue 
of  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  pp.  318-319 — are 
published  in  full  as  a  supplement  to  Vol.  IV,  No.  23  of  the  Official 
BuUetin.  Separate  copies  of  this  supplement,  it  is  officially  an- 
nounced, may  now  be  obtained  from  the  Correspondent  of  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  ten  cents  each. 

Beginning  with  the  January  6  issue,  the  Daily  Intelligence,  pub- 
lished by  the  International  Labor  Office,  has  been  changed  to  a  weekly 
under  the  new  name  Industrial  and  Labour  Information.  This  will 
be  appreciated  particularly  in  America  and  other  countries  far  dis- 
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tant  from  Geneva  where  the  more  frequent  appearance  of  the  pub- 
lication is  of  no  advantage.  ,  , 

Draft  Conventions  adopted  at  the  Washington  and  Genoa  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Labor  Conference  for  ratification  by  mem- 
ber states  of  the  League  of  Nations  included  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work  in  industrial  undertakings  to  eight  in  the  day  and 
forty-eight  in  the  week;  measures  looking  to  the  abolition  of  un- 
employment ;  restrictions  on  the  emplo)rment  of  women ;  a  minimum 
age  for  the  admission  of  children  to  industrial  employment ;  restric- 
tions on  the  night  work  of  young  persons  employed  in  industry  and 
on  the  high  seas;  unemployment  indemnity  for  seamen,  and  facil- 
ities for  finding  employment  for  seamen. 

The  following  is  the  official  table  of  ratifications  as  registered 
up  to  December  14,  1921 — being  supplementary  to  protective  labor 
legislation  of  the  diflFcrent  countries,  some  of  which  have  met  the 
requirements  of  one  or  more  of  the  Draft  Conventions  in  advance 
of  their  adoption  by  the  Conference. 
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^The  Wathsngton  Session  of  the  Conference  adopted  a  R»eommendatum  nmag 
adherence  to  the  Berne  Conyention  of  1906  on  this  subject.  States  which  had  adhered  to 
the  Berne  Convention  before  the  Washington  Conference  are  not  here  indicated. 
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Report  of  Work 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 


By  John  B.  Andrews 


/CONTINUOUS  progress  despite  serious  obstacles — this  is  the  record  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  for  the  year  1921. 
Unusually  high  costs  of  operation  at  a  time  when  the  generosity  of  members 
bad  been  checked  by  governmental  expenses  arising  out  of  the  war,  was  only 
one  phase  of  the  difficulty.  No  less  an  obstacle  to  legislative  accomplishment 
was  the  common  mental  reaction  against  governmental  intervention— an  under- 
standable sentiment  resulting  from  the  suppression  of  the  individual  and  the 
necessary  magnifying  of  state  authority  during  the  war  period.  But  careful 
planning  by  our  Executive  Committee  and  liberal  service  by  numerous  experts 
on  oiir  Advisory  Council  as  well  as  the  intensive  efforts  in  investigation  and 
in  oompaigns  of  education  by  our  trained  staff — all  backed  up  by  an  informed 
and  loyal  membership-— furnished  results  that  are  most  reassuring.  And  already 
there  are  indications  that  public  sentiment  now  favors  another  forward  move- 
ment 

The  topic  to  which  the  Association  has  given  most  attention  during  the  past 
dozen  years  is  WORKMEN'S  ACCIDENT  COMPENSATION.  Con- 
sistently, year  after  year,  we  have  conducted  this  campaign  until  with  only 
six  jurisdictions  without  this  legislati<Mi  the  most  important  need  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  existing  46  compensation  laws,  many  of  which  do  not  yet 
provide  adequate  cash  or  medical  benefits.  An  important  step  toward  more 
nearly  adequate  standards  was  taken  when  Congress  passed  our  bill  for  the 
half  million  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  but  the  bill 
which  the  Association  drafted  last  year  for  the  100,000  private  employees 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  promises  to  become  an  even  more  important 
influence  in  the  states.  Five  public  hearings  have  already  been  held  and  an 
early  committee  report  is  prombed.*  In  1921,  as  set  forth  in  detail  in  our 
December  Rxvisw,  no  less  than  31  state  legislatures  improved  their  compen- 
sation statutes  in  the  direction  of  the  "Standards"  and  amendments  sub- 
mitted by  our  Association.  The  restoration  to  longshoremen  and  other  harbor 
workers  of  the  protection  of  existing  state  laws  was  encouraged  by  our 
drafting  of  an  amendment  to  the  federal  judicial  code  and  its  passage  by  the 
United  States  Senate  in  June,  1921.'  The  workmen's  compensation  bill  for 
seamen,  also  drafted  by  our  Association,  has  been  introduced  in  Congress. 
During  the  year  the  Secretary  visited  administrative  commbskms  in  a  dozen 


*  Favonbbr  nporttd  by  House  District  committee,  February  8,  1922. 
'Favorabty  reported  by  House  Judiciary  committee,  January  31,  1922. 
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different  states  and  provinces.  Quantities  of  the  Association's  literature  were 
also  utilized  l^y  other  organizations  and  by  official  bodies.  Our  staff  was 
engaged  continuously  throughout  the  year  in  the  preparation  of  needed  amend- 
ments, or  in  explaining  the  importance  of  essential  provisions  as  a  part  of  the 
Association's  work  for  just  accident  compensation. 

As  a  result  of  our  successful  campaign  for  federal  aid  in  the  VOCA* 
TIONAL  RETRAINING  OP  INDUSTRIAL  CRIPPLES,  30  sUtes 
are  already  cooperating  in  accordance  with  legislation  drafted  jointly  by 
our  Association  and  the  federal  board. 

Following  the  Association's  pioneer  American  study  of  occupational 
diseases,  which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  "  phossy  jaw  "  with  the  poisonous 
phosphorus  match;  in  the  enactment  of  its  industrial  disease  reporting  bill 
in  16  states;  in  the  adoption  of  its  bill  for  the  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
in  principal  lead  manufacturing  states;  and  in  the  passage  of  its  standard 
measure  for  the  protection  of  compressed  air  workers  in  states  especially 
needing  it,— the  Association  reached  the  conclusion  that  occupational  disease 
compensation  white  desirable  would  never  be  effective  in  bringing  about 
adequate  compensation  for  or  prevention  of  industrial  illness.  Consequently 
it  turned  attention  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  WORKMEN'S 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  and  conducted  a  spirited  educational  cam- 
paign with  the  limited  means  at  hand.  Eleven  official  commissions 
were  created  and  the  majority  reported  favorably.  The  Association's 
bill  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Senate.  But  peculiar  conditions  of  propa- 
ganda invited  by  war-time  prejudices  enabled  the  opposition  to  poison  the 
public  mind  against  this  legislation,  maliciously  alleging  that  it  was  "Made 
in  Germany."  The  Association's  officers,  meanwhile  increasingly  absorbed  in 
the  nation's  task  of  war  and  reconstruction,  decided  to  await  a  more  favorable 
time  before  again  devoting  so  important  a  part  of  its  modest  resources  to 
this  legislative  campaign.  But  one  phase  of  this  program — MATER- 
NITY PROTECTION— offered  opportunity  for  immediate  advance  and 
the  Association  gave  encouragement  to  the  federal  measure,  and  drafted 
a  bill  for  state  action  which  in  1921  was  the  basis  of  legislation  at  several 
state  Capitols.  Publication  in  our  September  Review  of  the  Pennsylvania 
commission  report  on  Health  Insurance  in  England  was  widely  recognized  as 
a  social  service  of  great  value. 

Growing  interest  in  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  has  followed  the  con- 
gressional provision  for  classified  federal  civilian  employees— a  measure 
which  had  the  effective  support  of  our  membership  last  year.  Upon  request 
of  several  state  and  national  organizations  our  special  committee  has  formu- 
lated a  bill  and  is  cooperating  with  other  conunittees  in  an  attempt  to  induce 
greater  uniformity  in  the  proposals  and  the  more  general  acceptance  of  meas- 
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ures  both  socially  and  actuarially  sound.  Bills  were  before  11  state  legisla- 
tures in  1921. 

Legislation  providing  ONE  DAY  OP  REST  IN  SEVEN  is  now  in 
effect  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Wisconsin,  following  the  plan  of  the 
Association's  standard  bill,  but  renewed  efforts  in  1921  to  secure  its  enactment 
in  Pennsylvania  resulted  in  its  adoption  by  the  House  and  its  death  in  Senate 
committee. 

The  Association's  continuous  activity  in  attacking  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT is  reflected  in  the  observation  of  an  English  authority  that  our 
quarterly  Revisw  is  "  the  best  publication  in  the  country  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  unemployment  problem."  In  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  of  1921  a 
comparative  survey  was  made  of  the  same  100  communities  similarly  surveyed 
by  the  Association  in  1915,  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  they  had  again 
been  affected  by  involuntary  idleness.  Concise  report  of  this  survey,  con- 
densed into  twenty-nine  pages  published  in  our  September  Review^  speaks  for 
itself.  Requests  for  wider  distribution  led  us  to  reprint  it,  together  with 
other  related  articles  and  notes,  in  a  special  2,000-copy  unemployment  edition. 
It  was  accepted  as  a  very  welcome  summary  of  actual  commtmity  experience 
at  a  time  when  the  atmosphere  was  filled  with  conjecture  and  wild  estimates 
just  preceding  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference.  The  Association's 
stress  upon  industrial  responsibility  for  unemployment  was  officially  re- 
affirmed by  the  Washington  gathering  which  utilized  in  the  formulation  of 
its  program  the  expert  knowledge  and  experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  of  our 
Association  officials  including  the  following,  who  were  also  members  of  the 
President's  Conference:  Henry  S.  Dennison,  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Sam  A. 
Lewisohn,  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  George  £.  Barnett,  T.  V.  O'Connor,  John 
B.  Andrews,  Charles  P.  Neill,  Henry  R.  Scager,  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Samuel 
McCune  Lindsay,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Leo  Wolman  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Oui 
definite  practical  program  including  (1)  an  adequate  permanent  public  employ- 
ment service,  (2)  the  more  intelligent  long-range  planning  of  public  works, 
(3)  the  regularization  of  private  employment,  and  (4)  the  needed  economic 
stimulus  to  unemployment  prevention  which  is  offered  through  compensation 
for  involuntary  idleness— has  been  set  forward  during  the  year  by  means  of 
our  own  investigations,  conferences,  public  addresses,  publications,  and  legis- 
lative measures.  Each  issue  of  our  Review  reflects  accomplishment  in  this 
fidd 

Owing  to  the  excessive  cost  of  travel  fewer  CONVENTIONS  than 
usual  were  attended,  but  the  more  important  annual  gatherings,  including  that 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  were  visited. 

Numerous  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES  by  our  officers  and  sUff  members 
were  delivered  before  various  organizations,  and  the  Secretary  up<Mi  invitatkm 
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of  the  Unnrersity  of  California  delivered  the  summer  course  lectures  on  labor 
legislation. 

Our  substantial  quarterly,  THE  AMERICAN  LABOR  LEGISLA- 
TION REVIEW,  steadily  gains  in  interest  and  reputation  and  during 
1921  was  in  exceptional  demand  because  packed  full  of  up-to-date 
information  conveniently  arranged  for  immediate  use.  Many  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  several  printings  of  our  Workmen's  Compensation 
Map,  with  concise  summary  of  existing  laws,  were  also  distributed. 
And  several  pamphlet  reprints  on  Unemployment  were  utilized  by  the 
thousands.  A  total  of  88,464  pieces  of  Association  literature  were  thus 
handled  during  the  year,  and  in  addition  78  circular  letters  totalling 
46,800  copies  were  mailed  in  our  educational  and  legislative  campaigns.  Per- 
haps no  feature  of  our  work  is  more  appreciated  or  more  time-consuming 
than  our  INFORMATION  SERVICE.  Requests  come  from  members 
in  person,  and  by  telephone,  telegraph  and  mail.  Many  requests  can  be 
answered  immediately,  but  others  require  hours  and  sometimes  days  of 
research.  Our  PRESS  DEPARTMENT,  in  addition  to  sending  out  36 
general  news  stories  and  articles  to  the  daily  and  labor  press  during  the  year, 
prepared  21  exclusive  articles  and  interviews  upon  request,  supplied  5  ''  wire  " 
stories  to  news  associations,  4  special  articles  to  feature  syndicates  and  4 
special  articles  to  magazines.  Eight  press  releases  were  sent  out  as  an  aid  in 
state  campaigns  for  protective  measures  and  publicity  material  was  prepared 
in  4  cases  upon  request  for  cooperating  officials  and  organizations.*  This 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Association  serves  to  bring  before  several 
millions  of  readers,  from  time  to  time,  reports  of  committee  action  and  staff 
activities  and  current  developments  in  the  field  of  labor  legislatbn  as  an  aid 
to  public  understanding  and  as  a  means  of  focusing  public  interest  upon 
pending  measures.  It  bears  directly  upon  the  creation  of  an  informed  public 
opinion  without  which  legislation  is  never  certain  of  effective  enforcement 

Our  total  paid  up  MEMBERSHIP  for  1921  was  2,978.  This  is 
slightly  below  our  average  record  for  the  past  few  years,  but  it  is  partly  due 
to  the  industrial  depression  and  partly  to  the  smaller  expenditure  of  Asso- 
ciation funds  in  membership  campaigns. 

The  Association  is  accomplishing  a  great  deal  on  a  very  modest  budget 
It  is  continually  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Its  financial  support  comes 
entirely  from  voluntary  contributions  of  its  members.  Every  person  interested 
in  the  development  of  a  sane  and  liberal  poligr  in  the  important  and  growing 
field  of  labor  legislation  is  urged  to  become  a  member  and  increase  the  weight 
of  informed  public  opinion  which  gives  intelligent  support  to  the  constructive 
program  of  our  Association. 
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THE  fifteenth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  was  held  at  Hotel  William  Penn, 
Pittsburgh,  on  Thursday,  December  29,  1921,  with  John  R. 
Commons,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  approved,  without  read- 
ing, as  published  in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review  for 
March,  1921,  pp.  110-117. 

Report  of  Work  for  1921  was  read  by  the  secretary,  John  B. 
Andrews,  and  adopted  for  printing  (see  page  77),  Financial  State- 
ment was  read  by  the  assistant  secretary,  Irene  Osgood  Andrews, 
in  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  and  referred  to 
the  chartered  public  accotmtants  (see  p-  82). 

Brief  reports  were  made  on  Public  Works  and  Unemployment 
by  Otto  T.  Mallery  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  Maternity 
Protection  Legislation  by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  and  on  One  Day 
of  Rest  in  Seven  by  Horace  B.  Drury. 

For  the  Committee  on  Nominations  David  A.  McCabe  reported  a 
list  of  proposed  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Administrative 
Council  which  were  elected. 

The  General  Officers,  Vice-Presidents  and  Executive  Committee 
members  who  served  in  1921  were  all  re-elected.  The  changes  in 
the  General  Administrative  Council  were  as  follows:  Alexander 
M.  Bingi  Ernest  G.  Draper,  William  Flinn,  Walter  May,  Wesley 
Clair  Mitchell,  James  Murdock,  Charles  P.  Neill,  Henry  L.  Shattuck, 
Ethelbert  Stewart  and  Leo  Wolman,  were  added;  Mrs.  L.  Luella 
Cox,  Edward  T.  Devine,  E.  G.  Hall,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hewitt,  Mrs.  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins,  Orlo  J.  Price,  G.  D.  Robertson  and  B.  Loring 
Young  were  not  re-elected. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  a  trip  through  a  steel  mill,  the  busi- 
ness meeting  adjourned  at  2:20  p.  m.,  after  informal  discussion  of 
the  immediate  legislative  program. 

John  B.  Andrews, 

Secretary, 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Statement  of  Cash   Receipts  and   Disbursements   for  the 
Twelve  Months  Ended  December  31,  1921 

Bakmce,  January  1,  1921,  per  cash  book $416.34 

Receipts: 
Members'  dues  and  contributions,  including  $1,000 

for  1922   $42,407.95 

Sale  of  literature 1,123.35 

Miscellaneous,    including   sale   of   typewriter    and 

dinner  tickets    697.50 

Interest  on  bank  balance 78.81 


44^.61 


$44723.95 

Disbursetnents: 
Salaries : 

Administrative,  editorial  and  research $21,841.34 

Stenographic  and  clerical 6,685.27 

Printing  and  engraving : 

International  Labor  Office  bulletin 370.41 

A  A.  L.  L.  Review  and  reports 4,132.82 

Circulars,  enclosures,  etc 1,253.99 

Pamphlets   1,177.15 

Postage   1,372.09 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 1,283.27 

Traveling  expense  1,080.67 

Freight  and  express 94.92 

Telephone!  and  telegraph 351.68 

Rent  and  light 2,136.00 

Books,  clippings,  etc 680.58 

Office  expense   461 .61 

Committee  expense  139.56 

Miscellaneous,  including  advertising,  audit  fee,  bank 
charges,    legislative    index    service,   and    annual 

meeting  expense  302.43 

43,363.79 

Balance,  per  cash  book,  December  31,  1921,  including  $1,000  con- 
tributed for  1922 $1,360.16 


We  have  audited  the  cash  receipts  and  disbnrsements  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1921,  as  stated  by  Its  records,  and 
we  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  transactions  for  the 
period  as  shown  by  the  cash  book.  The  receipts  for  1921,  as  recorded  in  the  cash  book, 
were  deposited  with  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  Association,  and  all  disbursements  of  cash 
were  supported  by  properly  receipted  vouchers.  The  cash  balance  at  December  31,  1921, 
was  venned  by  us. 

Piricx,  Waterhousb  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants. 
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Unemployment.  Compiled  by  Julia  E.  Johnson.  New  York, 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1921.  1,  309  p. 
Second  and  enlarged  edition  in  the  "  Debaters'  Handbook  Series/'  contain- 
ing selected  articles  and  bibliography,  with  especial  reference  to  the  adoption 
of  a  federal-state  employment  service.  The  compiler  notes  "the  increasing 
tendency  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  broader  lines  than  is  suggested  by  the 
current  emphasis  on  labor  placement  or  public  works/'  and  announces  that 
"one  remedy  prominently  advocated,  that  of  Unemployment  Insurance,  will 
be  dealt  with  in  a  forthcoming  book." 

Public  Opinion  and  The  Steel  Strike  of  1919.    By  the  Commission 

OF  Inquiry,  The  Interchurch  World  Movement.     New 

York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1921.    346  p. 

A  supplementary  volume  of  the  Commission's  "  Report  on  the  Steel  Strike 

of  1919/'  published  in  1920  and  giving  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that  "  over 

100,000  workers  in  the  steel  industry  still  rise  in  the  dark,  work  twelve  hours, 

go  home  in  the  dark,  isolated  in  the -steel  plants  from  family  and  nation." 

It  contains  reports  of  the  investigators  revealing  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 

pulpit,  press,  police  and  other  public  agencies  toward  the  workers  during  the 

great  steel  strike  of  1919  and  since. 

Waste  In  Industry.  By  the  Committee  On  Elimination  Of 
Waste  In  Industry  of  the  Federated  Engineering 
Societies.    New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1921.    409  p. 

"Management  has  the  greatest  opportunity  and  hence  responsibility  for 
eliminating  waste  in  industry  ♦  ♦  ♦  over  50  per  cent  of  the  responsibility 
for  these  wastes  can  be  placed  at  the  door  of  management  and  less  than  25 
per  cent  at  the  door  of  labor,  while  the  amount  chargeable  to  outside  con- 
tacts Is  (on  the  average)  least  of  all."  In  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing, 
responsibility  for  waste  assayed  against  management  is  73  per  cent;  against 
labor  11  per  cent;  against  outside  contacts  16  per  cent.  "The  loss  from  idle- 
ness in  shoemaking  occasioned  by  waiting  for  work  and  material  amounts 
to  some  35  per  cent  of  the  time." 

The  engineers'  field  reports  in  this  volume  are  limited  to  half  a  dozen 
detailed  studies  of  (1)  the  building  industry,  (2)  men's  clothing  manufac- 
turing, (3)  shoe  manufacturing,  (4)  printing,  (5)  metal  trades  and  (6) 
textile  manufacturing.  The  last  one-third  of  the  book  is  by  physicians, 
economists  and  statisticians  who  present  general  reports  on  unemployment, 
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industrial  disputes  and  industrial  injuries.  But  Chapters  II  and  III  present 
in  twenty-five  pages  the  gist  of  the  volume  under  "  Sources  and  Causes  of 
Waste"  and  "Recommendations  for  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry." 
Herbert  Hoover,  in  a  foreword  to  this  "reconnaissance  report"  made 
through  the  confined  efforts  of  half  a  hundred  engineers  and  thirty  con- 
structive critics,  concludes:  "The  wastes  of  unemployment  during  depres- 
sions; from  speculation  and  over-production  in  booms;  from  labor-turnover; 
from  labor  conflicts;  from  intermittent  failure  of  transportation  of  supplies 
of  fuel  and  power ;  from  excessive  seasonal  operation ;  from  lack  of  standardi- 
zation; from  loss  in  our  processes  and  materials— all  combine  to  represent  a 
huge  deduction  from  the  goods  and  services  that  we  might  all  enjoy  if  we 
could  do  a  better  job  of  it." 

Whafs  lVha4  in  the  Labor  Movement,  A  Dictionary  of  Labor  Af~ 
fairs  and  Labor  Terminology.  By  Waldo  R.  Browne.  New 
York,  Huebsch,  1921.  578  p. 
Standard  works  have  been  used  in  compiling  information  presented  here 
in  simple  alphabetical  and  cross-reference  arrangement.  To  illustrate,  the 
labor  BLACKLIST  is  defined  and  explained  in  one  page  based  largely  on 
official  report  of  representative  Federal  Industrial  Commission  which  is 
quoted.  Then  follows  "(See  Qearance  Letter;  Leaving  Certificate;  White- 
list;  Unfair  List;  Discharge  Book  System)."  It  is  an  event  in  labor  litera- 
ture when  Labor  thus  acquires  its  own  "cyclopedy  man."  Eugene  Field 
humorously  described  an  eager  young  couple  acquiring  a  30  volume  encyclo- 
pedia on  the  installment  plan  as  looking  in  their  first  two  volumes  only  to 
find  "  Apple— See  Pomology,"  and  "  Baby— See  Maternity."  This  is  still  the 
style  of  this  newest  and  useful  encyclopedia,  but  it  is  all  right  there  in  one 
convenient  volume  when  it  is  needed  most.  Author  and  publisher  have  our 
congratulations. 

Poverty  and  Dependency.  By  John  Lewis  Gillin.  New  York, 
Century,  1921.  707  p. 
While  intended  primarily  as  a  college  text  book,  this  volume  should  prove 
of  lively  interest  and  invaluable  aid  to  all  citizens  desiring  ammunition  for 
an  intelligent  attack  against  the  evil  of  poverty.  Professor  Gillin  has  filled 
an  urgent  need  in  writing  a  book  that  is  firmly  grounded  in  the  most  con- 
structive thought  of  the  time,  particularly  in  his  emphasis  on  prevention. 
Sickness  as  a  prime  cause  of  dependency,  and  workmen's  health  insurance  as 
the  effective  means  of  combating  it,  are  clearly  presented.  Unemployment, 
too,  with  its  disastrous  results  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to  society,  is 
admirably  handled.  "The  most  helpful  plans,"  he  writes,  ''are  those  which 
prevent  unemployment.  The  problem  must  be  attacked  at  its  source  through 
the  stabilization  of  industry,  the  dovetailing  of  one  seasonal  industry  with 
another  of  a  different  season,  a  widespread  and  carefully  managed  system 
of  employment  exchanges,  carefully  guarded  from  the  sinister  influence  of 
politics,  manned  by  experts  in  labor  placement  and  closely  connected  with 
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charitftUe  agencies  of  the  best  sort  to  weed  out  and  properly  care  for  the 
unemployable.  The  labor  exchanges  must  be  closely  tied  up  with  a  system 
of  unemployment  insurance  to  tide  over  those  who  are  desirous  of  working, 
and  to  prevent  that  personal  and  family  demoralization  which  inevitably  fol- 
lows inability  to  find  work  and  lack  of  income." 

Handbook  of  Social  Resources  of  the  United  States,  By  Genevieve 
PoYNEER  Hendricks.    Washington,  D.  C,  The  American  Red 
Cross.    1921.    300  p. 
A  valuable  descriptive  "  who's  who  "of  permanent,  national  agencies  and 

organizations   for  social  service.    Conveniently  arranged   and   indexed   for 

ready  reference. 

Economic  Effects  of  the  World  War  Upon  Women  and  Children  in 
Great  Britain.    By  Isene  Osgood  Andrews  and  Margarett 
A.  HoBBS.    New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1921.    255  p. 
A  second  (revised)  edition  of  the  fourth  monograph  in  the  "  Preliminary 
Economic  Studies  of  the  War  "  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace.    The  editor.  President  David  Kinley  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  writes  in  his  preface:    "Mrs.  Andrews'  monograph  is  a  sympa- 
thetic study  of  the  situation  by  one  who  has  long  been  familiar  with  working 
conditions  of  women  and  children  in  this   country  and  abroad,  and  the 
methods  undertaken  for  their  improvement.    The  author  points  out  the  diffi- 
culties and  evil  results  of  the  hasty  influx  of  women  and  children  into  indus- 
trial fields    *    *    *    but  reaches  the  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  per- 
manent e£Fects  are  likely  to  be  good." 

Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems.    By  John  R.  Commons, 
Boston,  Ginn,  1921.    838  p. 
A  new  edition  of  the  standard  case  book  on  this  subject. 

Readings    and    Problems    in    Statistical    Methods.    By    Hobace 
Secrist.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1920.    427  p. 
A  series  of  well  chosen  selections  helpful  alike  to  student  and  general 
reader  in  properly  collecting  and  interpreting  statistical  data,  with  much  illus- 
trative matter  relating  to  problems  of  social  control  and  business  policy. 

Labor's  Challenge  to  the  Social  Order.  By  John  Graham  Brooks. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1920,  441  p. 
A  spirited  discussion  of  existing  social  conflicts,  sub-titled  "Democracy 
Its  Own  Critic  and  Educator,"  with  suggestive  treatment  of  the  development 
of  protective  standards  for  labor.  The  author  aptly  quotes  the  following 
from  a  recent  letter  of  Lord  Bryce  to  a  friend :  "  To  avert  grave  conflicts 
between  classes  and  interests  we  must  in  good  time  inquire  into  and  deter- 
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mine  so  far  as  possible  their  causes  and  conditions.  We  need,  therefore, 
to-day  and  at  aice,  a  much  more  adequate  provision  for  social  research  and 
for  giving  publicity  to  the  results  of  such  research.  But  to  be  most  fruitful 
our  work  must  be  conceived  in  a  large  and  liberal  spirit." 

Industrial  Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  By  H.  M.  Vernon.  New  York, 
Dutton,  1921.  264  p. 
Comprehensive  account  of  present-day  knowledge  concerning  influence  of 
industrial  fatigue  on  efficiency,  discussing  Output  in  Relation  to  Hours  of 
Work;  Rest  Periods;  Causation  and  Prevention  of  Accidents;  Limitation 
of  Output;  Lost  Time  and  Sickness  and  Mortality;  and  Factory  Lighting, 
Heating  and  Ventilation.  This  is  a  useful  volume  by  an  Oxford  Fellow  who 
was  investigator  for  the  British  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  and  un- 
afraid of  making  frequent  use  of  American  sources. 

Civil  War  in  West  Virginia,  By  Winthrop  D.  Lane.  New  York, 
Huebsch,  1921.  128  p, 
"Mr.  Lane's  account  of  the  mining  situation  in  West  Virginia,"  writes 
Professor  John  R.  Commons  in  his  introduction  to  this  little  volume,  "  makes 
plain  the  issue  that  faces  the  nation :  Shall  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  deny  to  labor  unions  the  right  to  persuade.  It  is  no  longer.  Shall 
labor  unions  be  prohibited  from  committing  violence.  It  is,  Shall  they  be 
prohibited  from  even  persuading  non-unionists  to  join?  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  final 
analysis  this  is  not  a  judicial  question  at  all.  It  is  a  legislative  question.  It 
is  a  question  of  public  policy." 

An  Introduction  to  the  Psychological  Problems  of  Industry.  By 
Frank  Watts.  New  York,  Macmillan,  1921.  240  p. 
The  author,  lecturer  in  psychology  in  the  University  of  Manchester  (Eng- 
land), here  discusses,  in  stimulating  fashion,  a  subject  in  which  an  increasing 
number  of  perscMis  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  elsewhere  have  become 
interested.  In  discussing  the  creative  impulse  in  industry,  Mr.  Watts  says: 
"  Happily  the  problems  which  are  here  hinted  at  are  being  faced  in  a  resolute 
manner  to-day  by  the  younger  generation  of  efficiency  engineers  and  works 
managers." 

"That  fine  and  energetic  body,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  is  strong  for  wiemployment  insurance.  The  day  is  coming 
when  it  will  be  as  universal  as  compensation  is  rapidly  becoming." — ^IDA  M. 
TARBELL  in  "New  Ideals  in  Business." 
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Supplemental  Select  Bibliography  On 
Unemployment 

THAT  the  problem  of  unemployment  has  become  important 
to  the  American  public  is  shown  by  the  extensive  literature 
on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  our 
Supplemental  Bibliography  on  Unemployment  in  the  American 
Labor  Legislation  Review  for  June,  1915,  which  followed  our 
first  bibliography  in  the  issue  of  May,  1914.  In  this  third  bibli- 
ography it  has  not  been  practicable  to  include  all  material  more 
recently  issued,  but  effort  has  been  made  to  select  the  more  helpful 
and  available  books,  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles. 
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Common*  and  Andrews.  Principles 
of  labor  legislation.  New  York, 
Harpers,  1920.    p.  514-517. 

Johnson,  Julia  B.  Selected  articles  on 
unemployment.  Ed.  2,  enl.  New 
York,  Wilson,  1921.  Bibliography, 
p.  xxii-1. 

New  York  (City).  Municipal  refer- 
ence library.  Unemployment — an- 
notated bibliography  of  material  in 
Municipal    reference    library,    com- 

GENERAL 

American  association  for  labor  le|(is- 
lation.  Unemployment  prevention 
and  insurance,  by  John  B.  Andrews. 
(American  labor  legislation  review, 
Dec.,  1920,  V.  10:  233-239.) 

Unemployment,  a  problem  of 

industry.  Articles  by  Whiting  Wil- 
liams, Sidney  Hillman,  N.  I.  Stone, 
Meyer  Bloomfield,  H.  A.  Hatch, 
Otto  T.  Mallery,  G.  D.  Robertson, 
Henry  R.  Seager.  ^American  labor 
legislation  review,  March,  1921,  v. 
11:  13-59.) 

Public  action  to  combat  un- 
employment. Articles  by  John  B. 
Andrews,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Edwin 
F.  Gay,  Frederick  W.  MacKenzie. 
(American  labor  legislation  review, 
June,  1921,  v.  11:  l5|.173.) 

Unemployment  survey,   1920- 

21,  with  standard  recommendations. 
(American  labor  legislation  review, 
Sgpt,  1921,  V.  2:  191-215.) 

SBowt  extent  of  the  eril^  and  preients  re- 
ports   from    a    hundred    atiei    on    remedial 

Unemployment.     Articles  by 

John  B.  Andrews,  Warren  G.  Hard- 
ing, Herbert  Hoover,  and  B.  See- 
bohm  Rowntree.  (American  labor 
legislation  review,  Dec,  1921,  v. 
2:  295-307;  311-314.) 

Unemployment   prevention  and 

insurance.  Articles  by  John  R. 
Commons,     Henry     S.     Dennison, 


piled  by  L.  H.  Bolander,  March  10, 
1921.    32  p.  (mim.) 

Russell  Sage  foundation.  Librarv, 
Unemployment:  a  selected  bib- 
liography (Bulletin  No.  50,  Dec, 
1921.) 

United  States,  Department  of  Labor. 
Library.  Recent  literature  on  un- 
employment, compiled  by  Laura  A. 
Thompson,  1921,  35  p.  (mim.) 

IMATERIAL 

Wm.  J.  Mack,  Philip  Murray, 
Henry  L.  Shattuck.  (American 
labor  legislation  review,  Mar.,  1922, 
V.  12:  15-49.) 

Baisett,  Wm.  R.  When  the  workmen 
help  you  manage.  New  York,  Cen- 
tury, 1919.  266  p.  Providing  steady 
jobs  for  your  men,  p.  138-155. 

Beveridge,  W.  H.  Unemployment,  a 
problem  of  industry.  London, 
Longmans.  1917.    405  p. 

Dijcusiee  tne  problem,  its  remedies,  sonrees 
of  information,  seasonal  and  cyclical  fluctua- 
tion, the  reserve  of  labor. 

Cohen.  Jos.  L.  Insurance  against  un- 
employment.    London,  King,  1921. 

Study  of  efforts  in  all  countries  to  mitigate 
erils  of  nnemplojrment  by  means  of  insur- 
aaee. 

Commons  and  Andrews.  Principles 
of  labor  legislation.  New  York, 
Harpers,  1920.  Chapter  on  unem- 
ployment, p.  287-322. 

Federated  Ajnerican  engineering  so- 
cieties. Committee  on  elimination 
of  waste  in  industry.  Waste  in  in- 
dustry. New  York,  McGraw,  1921. 
409  p. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade.  Ab- 
stract of  labor  statistics  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  London,  annually. 
Contains  eipeciallr  fluctuatiotts  in  employ- 
ment, unemployment  insurance,  and  opera- 
tion  of  labor  exchanges. 
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Ministry    of    labor.      Labour 

gazette.     London,  monthly,   1893— 
Aegtilarly  contains  lectiont  on  employment. 

Hart»  Homell  H.  Fluctuations  in  un- 
employment in  cities  of  the  United 
States,  1902  to  1917.  Cincinnati, 
Helen  S.  Troustine  foundation,  v.  1, 
No.  2:  45-59. 

Harvard  Economic  Service.  Employ- 
ment and  the  business  cycle.  (Re- 
view of  economic  statistics,  Jan., 
1922,  v.  4,  No.  1:  12-52.) 

International  association  of  public 
employment  services.  Proceedings 
of  eighth  annual  meeting.  Ottawa, 
Canada,  Sept.  20-22,  1920.  Ottowa, 
1921.  230  p.  Unemployment  and 
organization  of  employment,  p.  7- 
105.  For  brief  report  of  Buffalo 
meeting,  Sept.  7-9,  1921,  see  Survey, 
Sept.  24,  1921,  p.  719  (No.  203.) 

International  labor  conference.  First 
annual  meeting,  Oct.  29-Nov.  29, 
1919,  Washington.  D.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
Washington,  Govt,  print,  off.,  1920. 
300  p. 

Draft  eonventions  concerning  establishment 
of  free  employment  agencies  and  reciprocal 
admission  of  aliens  to  benefit  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance;  recommendations  concerning 
private  employment  agencies,  recruiting  of> 
workers  in  one  country  to  be  employed  in 
another,  establishing  of  unemnloyment  insur- 
ance, and  allocation  of  public  works. 

Second  session,  June  15- July 

10,  1920,  Genoa.  International  labor 
office,  Geneva,  1920.    699  p. 

Concerning  employment  of  seamen. 

Third    session.    Oct   25-Nov. 

19,  1921,  Geneva.  Official  bulletin, 
international  labor  office,  supp.  to 
V.  4,  No.  23,  Dec.  7,  1921. 

Recommendation  concerning  orevention  of 
unemployment  in  agriculture. 

International  labour  office  publica- 
tions. 

Unemjiloyment  material  appears  regularly 
in  Studies  and  reports,  series  c,  and  Irregu- 
larly in  Industrial  and  labour  information, 
Monthly  international  labor  review.  Legisla- 
tive series.  Official  bulletin  and  Reports  of 
the  international  labour  oonfereaoe. 

Johnson,  Julia  E.  Selected  articles. 
Handbook  series.  Ed.  2,  enl.  New 
York,  Wilson,  1921.    309  p. 

Lauck,  W.  J.  Irregularity  of  employ- 
ment of  railroad  workers.  Chicago, 
1921.    39  p. 

Presented  before  the  United  States  rail- 
way labor  board. 

Irregularity    of    employment 

in  the  anthracite  industry,  19^. 
Washington,  1920.    37  p. 

Presented  on  behalf  of  United  mine  work- 
ers of  America  before  the  Anthracite  coal 
commission. 

Leiserson,  Wm.  M.  A  federal  reserve 
board  for  the  unemployed.  Re- 
printed from  Annals  of  American 
academy  of  political  and  social 
science,  Jan.,  1917. 

Outline  of  a  pUn  for  administering  the 
remedies  for  unemployment. 


Lescohier,  Don  D.    The  labor  market. 
New  York,  Macmillan,  1919.    338  p. 
Analyses  causes  of  fluctuation  in  American 
labor  supply  and  demand,  and  discusses  meth- 
ods for  reducing  it. 

Mess,    H.    A.     Casual    labor    at    the 

docks.     London,  Bell.  1916.     147  p. 

The  scramble  for  work;  irregular  earnings 

and  tiheir  consequences;  suggestions  for  de- 

cazualization. 

Mills,  P.  C.  Contemporary  theories 
of  unemployment  and  unemploy- 
ment relief.  New  York,  Longmans, 
1917.    179  p. 

New  York  City.  Mayor's  Committee 
on  unemployment.  Nine  publica- 
tions, 1915-17.  New  York,  The 
Committee.  (Summary  in  Survey, 
Feb.  5,  1921.) 

New  York  Evening  Post.  The  busi- 
ness cycle.    1921.    32  p. 

Series  of  articles  starting  Oct.  17.  which 
deal  with  the  theory  of  the  business  cycle, 
and  its  application  to  the  management  of 
business. 

President's  conference  on  unemploy- 
ment, Sept.  26-Oct.  13,  1921.  Wash- 
ington, Govt  print,  off.,  1921. 
178  p. 

Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm.  The  human 
factor  m  business.  London,  New 
Yorl^  Longmans,  1921.     176  p. 

Sections  on  regularizing  work,  labor  turn- 
over, unemployment  insurance. 

Slichter,  Sumner  H.  The  turnover  of 
factory  labor.  New  York,  Apple- 
ton,  1919.    460  p. 

Treatment  of  amount,  cost,  causes,  and 
means  of  reducing  the  shiftixig  of  working 
forces. 

Smelser^  D.  P.  Unemployment  and 
American  trade  unions.  Baltimore. 
Johns  Hopkins,  1919.    154  p. 

Discusses  trade  union  theory  and  unem- 
ployment 

Survey.  Unemployment;  compensa- 
tion and  prevention,  by  John  R. 
Commons.  Oct.  1,  1921.  p.  5-9. 
Also  reprint 

piscusslon  of  the  Huber  bill  introduced  in 
Wisconsm  legislature  in  1921. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics. Bulletins.  Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1895— 

^  Nos.  182.  183,  192,  195,  196.  202,  206.  227. 
241,  247. 

Monthly  labor  review.  Wash- 
ington, Govt,  print  off.,  1915— 

^  Furnishes  data  on  labor  turnoyer.  op 
tion  of  public  emplojrment  offices,  and  i 
topics. 

Employment  Service.    Indus- 
trial   employment    survey    bulletin. 
Washington.  Govt,  print  off.,  1921. 
Monthly   bulletin   which   supplies  employ- 
ment information. 

Williams,  Whiting.  What's  on  the 
worker's  mind.  New  York,  Scrib- 
ncr's,  1920.    329  p. 

A  study  "by  one  who  put  on  overalb  to 
find  out." 


Full   Up    and   fed   up.     New 

York,  Scribncr's,  1921.    324  p. 

An    aeepunt   of   ''the   worker's   mind    in 
crowded  Britain.*'  ^  t 
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Security  of  Employment 


<<f  T  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  firm  surviving  financially  where  its 
*"  shareholders  have  no  confidence  in  the  security  of  their  investments, 
and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  a  firm  acquiring  the  use  of  capital 
from  any  who  have  no  faith  in  its  management.  Yet  this  is  very  much 
what  occurs  with  labour,  which  is  generally  the  only  'capital*  workers 
have  to  invest.  Labour  is.  in  many  cases,  attracted  to  a  firm  not  by 
confidence  in  its  future  but  by  fear  of  unemployment,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
that  haunts  the  workers  at  every  turn.  It  limits  their  vision,  it  destroys 
their  mental  balance,  it  prevents  ihem  from  taking  a  real  interest  in  their 
work,  and  it  is  largely  responsible  for  the  curious  paradox  in  inefficiency 
— that  in  good  times  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  products,  labour  enlarges 
the  shortage  by  working  slow;  but  in  hard  times  when  there  is  a  surplus, 
labour  enlarges  the  surplus  by  working  hard.** — Industrial  IVelfare 
(London). 
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Introductory  Note 

'  I  'HE  second  quarter  of  1922  has  been  unusually  rich  in 
developments  which  are  likely  to  increase  public  interest 
in  labor  problems. 

The  prolonged  strike  of  the  largest  trade  union  has  been  the 
occasion  of  directing  renewed  attention  to  serious  mismanage- 
ment in  the  coal  industry  which  causes  wasteful  irregularity  of 
employment,  higher  prices  to  consumers,  and  distressingly  high 
mortality  rates  due  to  preventable  accidents.  Meanwhile  a 
Supreme  G>urt  opinion  in  the  Coronado  G>al  Case  has  led  to 
comments  in  this  country  suggestive  of  the  political  agitation 
growing  out  of  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  England  twenty  years 
ago.  It  is  extremely  improbable,  however,  that  the  labor  move- 
ment in  America  will  in  the  near  future  actually  organize 
effectively  along  political  lines  or  secure  protecting  legislation 
equivalent  to  the  British  trade  disputes  act  of  1906. 

The  adverse  ruling  on  the  federal  child  labor  tax  law  may 
finally  result  in  strengthening  sentiment  favorable  to  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  making  possible  in  this  country  effective 
welfare  legislation  on  a  broader  and  more  uniform  basis.  But 
sentiment,  even  among  friends  of  labor  legislation,  is  seriously 
divided  between  desire  of  national  action  and  distrust  of  any 
further  increase  of  federal  authority. 

G>ngFess  after  prolonged  delays  has  finally  enacted  by  unani- 
mous vote  the  Association's  bill  restoring  accident  compensation 
protection  to  longshoremen,  and  the  lower  house,  one  year  after 
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holding  public  hearings,  has  at  last  brought  to  debate  the  accident 
compensation  bill  for  private  employees  in  the  District  of 
G>lumbia.  Not  public  interest  in  humane  conditions  of  em- 
ployment but  [X)litical  interest  in  approaching  elections  has 
often  in  the  past  determined  the  fate  of  federal  labor  legislation. 
Many  of  the  engaging  problems  growing  out  of  the  events 
of  the  past  three  months  are  appropriately  discussed  in  this 
number  of  our  REVIEW. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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"  The  Longshoremen^  Bill,"  drafted  and  vigorously  supported  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  restore  to  longshoremen 
and  local  repairmen  at  the  docks  the  protection  of  state  accident  com- 
pengation  laws,  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  26.  It  had  already  been  passed  by  the  Senate.  On  June  10 
the  President  signed  the  bill  and  it  went  into  effect  immediately. 

O 

In  a  decision  rendered  May  15  the  federal  child  labor  tax  law  was 
held  invalid  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

O 

Reports  from  the  national  capitol  indicate  that  a  vigorous  campaign 
launched  against  the  pending  District  of  Columbia  workmen's  com- 
pensation bill  by  commercial  insurance  interests  has  reacted  favorably 
for  the  measure.  Adoption  of  accident  compensation  laws  by  most  of 
the  states  within  the  last  few  years — the  District  of  Columbia  being  almost 
unique  in  its  lack  of  one — ^has  familiarized  congressmen  with  the  provisions 
and  benefits  of  this  type  of  humanitarian  legislation.  The  Fitzgerald  bill, 
which  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  February  8,  is  modelled  upon  the  best  compensation  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  circumstances  efforts  of  insurance  companies  to 
befog  the  issue  for  purposes  of  private  profit  make  noticeably  less  headway 
than  would  have  been  the  case  some  years  ago. 

O 

A  coMMEsaAL  accident  compensation  insurance  exchange  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  recently  refused  access  to  its  books  when  the  official  exam- 
iners appeared.  Their  obligations,  it  is  reported,  have  now  been  taken 
over  by  another  company. 

O 

An  act  providing  a  system  of  health  insurance  was  passed  in  Latvia 
in  January,  1922. 

O 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the  minimum  wage  board  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  covering  the  year  ending  December,  1921,  points  out 
that  contrary  to  the  contentions  of  opponents  of  such  legislation,  wages 
have  increased  following  wage  orders,  the  minimum  has  not  become 
the  maximum,  experienced  workers  have  not  been  displaced  by  learners, 
there  has  been  no  tendency  to  discharge  learners  when  entitled  to  in- 
creased compensation,  minors  have  not  been  employed  in  preference  to 
adults,  and  the  law  has  not  caused  any  appreciable  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  employed. 
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Industrial  responsibility  for  unemployment — especially  urged  by  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as  furnishing  the  true  basis  for 
effective  remedial  action — recently  received  new  emphasis  by  the  Geddes 
Committee  in  England,  and  the  British  Minister  of  Labor  is  now  appeal- 
ing to  the  principal  employers'  associations  and  trade  unions  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  administration  of  unemplojanent 
insurance  upon  an  Industry  by  Industry  basis. 

O 

Commenting  on  the  failure  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  pass 
the  well-considered  Shattuck  bill  for  unemplojrment  insurance,  the  New 
Bedford  Standard  says :  "  It  is  certain  that  legislation  of  some  kind,  aimed  at 
the  prevention  of  unemployment,  will  appear  year  after  year  until  action 
is  taken." 

O 

The  recent  session  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature  amended  its 
hour  law  for  all  textile  operatives  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  reducing 
the  daily  hours  from  eleven  to  ten  and  the  weekly  hours  from  sixty  to 
fifty-five. 

O 
The  joint  resolution  extending  to  June  30,  1924,  the  3  per  cent  immi- 
gration limitation  law,  which  would  have  expired  on  June  30,  1922,  has 
been  signed  by  President  Harding. 

O 

The  Forty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  will  be  held  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  June  22-29. 

O 

Examination  of  the  printed  report  of  the  San  Francisco  Mayor's 
Unemplojrment  Committee  shows  that  their  problem  of  unemplojrment 
was  successfully  met  in  accordance  with  the  "standard  recommenda- 
tions" of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  with  concluding 
demands  for  continuance  of  "  a  permanent  state  organization  to  prevent 
future  recurrences  of  acute  unemployment." 

O 

At  a  national  conference  in  Washington  April  27,  called  by  the 
National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  William  Dudley  Foulke,  the 
acting  president  of  the  organization,  declared :  "  In  spite  of  the  declara- 
tion in  the  Republican  platform  that  the  civif  service  law  should  not  only 
be  observed  but  extended;  in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  President 
Harding  in  his  letter  to  our  League,  September  3,  1920,  that  his  policy 
was  'an  extension  under  tests  of  the  merit  system  of  appointment  and 
promotion  to  a  larger  group  of  federal  employees,'  there  is  now  a  dan- 
gerous effort,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Cabinet,  to  weaken  and 
cripple  the  competitive  system," 

O 

"Legislative  Demands  of  Organized  Wage  Workers  of  New  York 
State"  is  a  non-partisan  campaign  bulletin  issued  May  9  by  the  State 
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Federation  of  Labor.  Demand  No.  3  is:  "Establishing  the  state 
inrarance  fund  as  the  only  form  of  insurance  for  workmen's  compen- 
sation." 

O 

A  YEAR  ago  casualty  insurance  companies  in  Minnesota  asked  for  an 
increase  of  36  per  cent  in  accident  compensation  rates,  but  the  Insurance 
Commissioner  allowed  an  increase  of  but  14.9  per  cent.  Recently  Com- 
missioner Lindquist  announced  that  workmen's  compensation  rates  can 
probably  be  decreased  about  10  per  cent. 

O 

In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  unemployment  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons,  the  Premier  stated  that  he  recognized  "the  obligation  of 
the  federal  government  to  co-operate  with  the  provincial  governments 
in  working  out  a  system  of  insurance  against  unemplojrment.*' 

O 

A  REPORT  issued  by  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce  declares 
that  the  public  is  being  misled  by  too  optimistic  publicity  in  reference 
to  the  unemplojrment  situation  and  that  the  distress  is  by  no  means  over. 

O 

A  BELL  (S.  3196)  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator  McNary 
providing  for  federal-state  cooperation  in  the  reclamation  of  agricultural 
lands.  As  an  aid  in  combating  unemplojrment,  the  bill  would  give 
preference  to  demobilized  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  construction  of 
such  public  works.  Veterans  would  also  be  given  preference  in  making 
entry  or  otherwise  acquiring  the  farm  land  thus  reclaimed. 

O 
At  the  eighth  biennial  convention  of  the  National  Women's  Trade 
Union   League   at  Waukegan,   Illinois,   June   5-10,   special   committees 
reported  on  Protective  Legislation  and  on  Unemployment. 

O 

"That  firm  which  has  the  least  unemployment  should  receive  the 
greatest  benefit  from  any  unemployment  compensation  plan." — The 
PrintM'Biederman  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

O 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  recently  declared  unconstitutional 
the  state  law  of  1917  requiring  payment  of  $350  into  the  state  treasury 
for  the  benefit  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  fund  in  cases  where  em- 
ployees are  killed  leaving  no  dependents.  The  state  immediately  filed 
suits  in  the  superior  court  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Commission  to  collect  the  amount  as  a  tax. 

O 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Are  Wages  Too  High/'  recently  published 
by  the  People's  Legislative  Service,  Basil  M.  Manly,  former  joint  chair- 
man of  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  presents  material  showing  the 
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decline  of  real  wages  and  concluding  that  "American  labor  has  been 
consistently  deprived  of  its  fair  share  in  the  ever-increasing  productivity 
of  the  nation's  industries." 

O 

A  MEASURE  providing  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for  employees  in  hotels, 
restaurants  and  cafes  has  been  introduced  in  the  Ontario  legislature. 

O 
The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  finds  that  the  treble  compen- 
sation payable  by  the  employer  when  a  child  is  accidentally  injured 
while  illegally  employed  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased compensation  of  over  $100,000  since  1917. 

O 
A  RESOLUTION  urging  that  pressure  be  brought  on  the  Italian  govern- 
ment to  complete  the  social  insurance  system  by  co-ordinating  with  it 
a  plan  for  compulsory  health  insurance,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  workers  to  have  recourse  to  charity,  was  adopted  recently  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Federation  of  Mutual  Benefit  Societies, 
Insurance  Societies  and  Welfare  Institutions. 

O 

Dr.  E.  E.  WnTE,  formerly  Secretary  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, is  now  Chief  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Library  to  the  develop- 
ment of  which  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy  devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life. 

O 

A  RECENT  editorial  in  the  Trainman  (quoted  approvingly  by  the 
Painter  and  Decorator)  declares  that  wage  workers  should  unite  in  the  legis- 
lative campaign  to  drive  from  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation 
commercial  insurance  companies  whose  business  is  "  not  to  have  the 
law  operate  fairly  and  efficiently  but  to  limit  its  benefits  in  order  to 
increase  their  own  profits." 

O 

The  1922  convention  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
endorsed  a  legislative  program  for  the  protection  of  women  workers 
including  the  principles  of  minimum  wage^  eight  hour  day,  forty-four 
hour  week,  one  day  rest  in  seven,  prohibition  of  night  work,  prohibition 
of  employment  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  childbirth,  and 
adequate  appropriations  for  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor. 

O 

Commenting  on  seasonal  unemplosonent  in  the  clothing  industry  the 
Globe  (N.  Y.)  contributes  the  following  bit  of  cheer:  "The  teacher  in 
an  east  side  school  room  had  been  telling  the  class  about  the  four 
seasons.  Then  she  began  her  questioning.  '  How  many  seasons  have 
we?'  she  asked  Rachel.  *Two,  miss,'  replied  the  little  denizen  of  New 
York's  sweatshop  district,  '  slack  and  busy.' " 
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The  Japanese  official  commission  of  inquiry  on  social  insurance  has 
recommended  a  system  of  compulsory  health  insurance  to  include  not 
only  private  factories  but  also  all  government  factories.  A  bill  has  been 
submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

O 

A  SERIOUS  woman  recently  called  at  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  saying  she  had  been 
told  that  "  the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  protection  law  was  drafted 
by  a  Bolshevistic  woman  from  Russia  to  bring  about  in  America  the 
nationalization  of  women  "  1 

O 

The  New  Jersey  legislature  adopted  a  resolution  accepting  the  provi- 
sions of  the  federal  maternity  protection  act  but  Governor  Edwards 
vetoed  it  on  March  11  as  "unnecessary."  The  legislature  on  March  17 
promptly  passed  it  over  his  veto  to  go  into  effect  immediately. 

O 

After  failing  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act, 
Massachusetts  has  appropriated  sixteen  thousand  dollars  for  maternity 
work,  and  has  allowed  a  supplementary  fund  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  appropriation  is  at  the  yearly 
rate  of  about  sixty-six  thousand  dollars. 

O 

The  division  of  industrial  hygiene  of  the  school  of  public  health  at 
Harvard  University  is  making  a  series  of  studies  of  the  health  hazards 
of  industry.  The  work  includes  the  operation  of  an  industrial  clinic  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

O 

Cumbersome  duplication  of  insurance  cards  under  the  British  unem- 
plojrment  insurance  and  the  health  insurance  systems,  has  led  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  and  the  Minister  of  Labor  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  amalgamating  the  two-card  systems. 

O 

The  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  legislature  has  given  an  opinion  (House  Document  1660)  hold- 
ing the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  law  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  an  invasion  of  the  police  powers  of  the  states  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Tenth  Amendment.  He  holds  also  that  the  state  has  a  right  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  bringing  suit  to  enjoin  the  federal  officials  from  enforcing  the 
law.  He  concludes:  **  It  is  for  the  legislature,  in  its  wisdom,  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  state  involving 
as  it  does  a  principle  capable  of  indefinite  application  in  the  broad  and 
paternalistic  field  of  social  welfare  should  not  be  submitted  for  adjudi- 
cation to  our  highest  court." 

O 

The  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  in  making  a  Public  Health 
Survey  is  asking  ten   questions   of  a   large   number   of   organizations 
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throughout  the  state.  Third  on  the  list  of  inquiries  is:  "  In  your  com- 
munity is  there  urgent  medical  and  hospital  need  for  people  of  moderate 
means  which  is  not  being  cared  for  by  existing  agencies?" 

O 

The  boasted  record  of  New  Zealand  as  second  in  the  list  of  nations 
in  the  prevention  of  maternal  mortality  now  requires  qualification  in 
view  of  a  recent  official  investigation  disclosing  that  "a  remarkable 
increase  in  maternal  mortality  has  occurred  in  New  Zealand  since  1914." 

O 
The  April  issue  of  the  National  Municipal  Review  is  given  over  to  a 
report  on  Pensions  in  Public  Emplosonent  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Municipal  League  of  which  Paul  Studensky  was  secretary. 

O 
Under  the  provisions  of  a  recent  maternity  protection  act  of  British 
Columbia,  women  employed  in  the  leading  industries  (except  transpor- 
tation) are  prohibited  from  working  for  six  weeks  after  childbirth  and 
may  secure  a  medical  certificate  permitting  them  to  leave  work  six  weeks 
before  childbirth.  Mothers  are  allowed  two  half -hour  periods  during 
the  day  for  nursing  their  babies  if  they  so  desire. 

O 
Governor  Miller  of  New  York  assisted  in  killing  the  compulsory 
arbitration  bills  by  making  a  statement  February  27  just  in  advance  of 
the  public  hearings.  He  objected:  "They  undertake  to  set  up  a  judicial 
machinery  to  adjudicate  on  questions  which  I  do  not  think  are  subjects 
of  adjudication;  for  example,  the  question  of  wages.  That  is  a  matter 
of  contract.  It  can't  properly  be  made  the  matter  of  judicial  deter- 
mination, according  to  any  settled  or  known  principles  of  law." 

O 
Since  the  German  national  government  has  proved  unable  to  aid  the 
large  numbers  of  Cologne  school  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis, 
the  burden  has  been  assumed  by  the  Cologne  fund  of  the  compulsory 
health  insurance  ssrstem.  Children  of  insured  persons  are  given  medical 
care  and  special  food. 

O 
The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  industrial  home  work  of  children  in  Rhode 
Island.  The  study  shows  that  home  work  by  young  children  is  exten- 
sively practiced  in  more  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  factory  work 
distributed  by  twenty-one  industries;  that  the  pay  is  extremely  low,  and 
that  the  injurious  effects  upon  school  work  are  marked. 

O 
A  NEW  monthly  periodical.  The  Journal  of  Personnel  Research,  made  its 
initial  appearance  in  May  as  the  official  publication  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Federation.  In  this  first  issue  three  articles  by  John  R.  Commons,  Henry  S. 
Dennison  and  Wm.  J.  Mack,  which  appeared  in  the  Ameucan  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review  for  March,  are  abstracted. 
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At  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators recently,  G.  W.  Thompson  of  the  National  Lead  Company  read 
a  paper  pointing  out  some  of  the  health  hazards  of  the  painter'tf  trade 
and  urging  employers  to  consider  the  use  of  practical  safeguards. 

O 

The  U,  S.  Army  Recruiting  News  of  May  IS  explains  how  an  enterprising 
army  officer  opened  a  recruiting  station  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania state  employment  office  in  Philadelphia,  first  with  two  and 
later  with  five  rooms  at  the  expense  of  the  public  emplojrment  service. 
According  to  the  War  Department  "  co-operation  of  the  highest  order  " 
was  established,  and  the  employment  office  superintendent  wrote  ^ 
letter,  which  is  quoted,  saying  that  the  presence  of  the  military  force 
"  is  the  best  riot  insurance  we  could  ask  for."  1 


The  committee  of  Allied  Organizations  of  Mobile  circularized  candi- 
dates for  the  Alabama  legislature  on  May  1,  asking  among  other  things 
whether  they  would  favor  exclusive  state  fund  accident  insurance,  and 
adding:  "This  is  now  being  done  in  a  number  of  states  and  is  working 
to  the  advantage  of  employers,  employees  and  the  state." 

O 

Under  the  Wisconsin  law,  as  amended  in  1919,  occupational  disease 
compensation  has  been  awarded  for  tuberculosis  contracted  in  the  course 
of  employment,  but  not  accidentally  sustained.  The  employee  was  an 
operator  of  a  wet  grinder,  and  the  commission  found  that  this  occupa- 
tion by  reason  of  the  inhalation  of  dust  and  fine  particles  frequently 
causes  tuberculosis. 

O 

The  Federation  of  Labor  favors  the  repeal  of  the  present  inadequate 
Tennessee  accident  compensation  law  and  the  enactment  of  a  new  meas- 
ure similar  to  the  one  in  Ohio  which  prohibits  commercial  insurance 
activity  in  the  compensation  field. 

O 

According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  Manufactures,  48.6  per  cent 
of  the  establishments  in  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  at 
the  end  of  1919  were  operating  on  a  forty-eight  hour  week  or  less,  but 
3  per  cent  were  operating  over  sixty  hours  a  week. 

O 

The  ninth  annual  convention  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  May  22-26,  with  dis- 
cussion of  child  welfare,  safety  and  sanitation  inspection,  employment, 
mediation  and  conciliation,  minimum  wage,  and  maximum  hours  of 
labor. 

O 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Maternity  and  Infant 
Hygiene,  April  18,  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
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was  elected  chairman.  The  other  members  of  the  board  are  Dr.  Hugh 
S.  Gumming,  surgeon  general  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, and  Dr.  John  J.  Tigart,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

O 

The  Parliament  of  Queensland,  Australia,  by  an  amendment  in  1921, 
gives  the  State  an  absolute  monopoly  of  workmen's  compensation 
insurance. 

O 

"Unemployment  no  longer  presents  itself  as  a  national  problem," 
says  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Largely  because  of  that 
attitude  among  industrial  managers  unemplojonent  continues  to  be  one 
of  our  greatest  national  problems. 

O 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  passed,  and  the  governor  signed  on 
June  2,  the  Shattuck  resolution  establishing  an  unpaid  special  commission 
of  nine  (two  senators,  four  representatives,  and  three  other  persons) 
to  investigate  the  extent,  nature  and  causes  of  unemployment  and  to 
propose  remedial  measures.  Added  to  their  task  is  the  duty  of  studying 
the  operation  of  the  minimum  wage  law. 

O 

The  general  topic  for  discussion  at  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  at  Providence,  June  27,  is 
Children  in  Street  Trades. 

O 
"  Of  all  the  laws  pertaining  to  industry,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  has  been  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  constructive.  It  has  been  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  system 
of  emyloyers'  liability  with  its  endless  litigation.  It  has  provided  the 
workmen  with  a  much  more  prompt  medical  and  financial  assistance 
in  case  of  injury  than  that  afforded  before  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
and  it  has  improved  the  safety  of  work  by  stimulating  precautionary 
measures.  It  has  provided  the  employers  with  the  means  of  settling 
claims  against  them  in  a  way  much  more  prompt,  orderly,  effective  and 
equitable  and  of  improving  the  morale  of  their  employees  throughout 
industry.  It  has  been  of  service  to  the  public  from  the  point  of  view 
of  public  health,  prevention  of  dependency  and  also  protection  of  the 
children  of  the  injured." — Extract  from  report  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1922. 

O 

As  a  protection  against  anthrax,  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  19  passed  a  bill  to  exclude  from  importation  into  this 
country  or  transportation  in  interstate  commerce,  shaving  brushes  or 
hair  brushes  made  of  horse  hair. 

O 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
Tune  19,  adopted  a  resolution  reaffirming  its  approval  of  the  Ohio 
exclusive  state  fund  for  accident  insurance. 
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Longshoremen  Again  Protected 


AFTER  five  years  of  uncertainty  and  inadequate  remedy,  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  longshoremen  and  vessel  repairmen 
again  have  the  protection  of  state  accident  compensation  laws.  On 
May  26,  1922,  eleven  months  after  its  passage  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  unanimously  adopted  a  sim- 
ple amendment  to  the  judicial  code  and  without  creation  of  new 
machinery  or  further  appropriation  of  public  funds,  remedied  a 
situation  which  has  for  years  worked  grave  injustice  to  employees 
in  some  twenty  trades. 

Longshoremen  and  repairmen,  whose  work  is  extra  hazardous, 
were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  included  in  original  state  workmen's 
compensation  acts  and  were  afforded  the  protection  of  these  laws 
until  1917.  In  that  year,  however,  in  a  five-to-four  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  arguing  that  such  workers  are  employed  not  only 
on  the  shore,  but  also  at  times  on  docked  ships,  it  was  held  that 
under  certain  circumstances  longshoremen  were  maritime  workers 
and  fell  within  maritime  jurisdiction. 

Attempting  to  remedy  the  resulting  confusion  with  its  inevitable 
injustice  to  both  employer  and  employee.  Congress  soon  passed  an 
act  extending  the  optional  protection  of  state  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  to  all  maritime  workers.  In  another  five-to-four  decision, 
handed  down  in  1920,  the  Supreme  Court  annulled  this  law  which 
embraced  seamen  as  well  as  longshoremen  and  which  it  was  argued 
therefore  destroyed  uniformity  under  earlier  laws  controlling  the 
relation  between  master  and  crew. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty  the  new  bill  was  drafted  to  cover  em- 
ployees "  other  than  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew,"  the  real 
along-shore-men  whose  work  isi  ended  before  the  boat  leaves  port. 
Introduced  December  11,  1920,  the  bill  was  favorably  reported  by 
the  Senate  judiciary  committee,  June  6,  1921,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate,  June  10 ;  then,  after  months  of  delay  and  extended  hearings, 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  judiciary  committee,  January  31, 
1922,  and  finally  passed  on  May  26. 

Reports  of  both  committees  stressed  not  only  the  humanitarian 
call  for  such  legislation  and  its  economic  Sioundness  but,  in  addi- 
tion, quoted  precedents  establishing  its  constitutional  validity.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  upholding  state  pilotage  and  quarantine  laws 
showed  clearly,  said  these  reports,  that  Congress  might  leave  part 
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of  the  maritime  field  to  state  control.  The  Court  held  that  power 
to  legislate  on  maritime  subjects  is  granted  to  Congress  but  not 
specifically  prohibited  to  the  states ;  that  in  case  of  conflict  congres- 
sional legislation  rules,  but  that  in  absence  of  congressional  action 
state  legislation  is  valid ;  that  Congress  may  permit  the  states  to  act 
on  those  phases  of  the  subject  "imperatively  demanding  that  di- 
versity which  alone  can  meet  a  local  situation." 

The  judiciary  committees  considered  this  reasoning  applicable 
to  the  longshoremen's  bill.  Longshoremen  and  vessel  repairmen 
are  not  migratory  workers,  they  pointed  out,  but  are  essjentially 
part  of  the  local  labor  force  and  should  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  other  employees  in  their  localities.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
committees,  brings  longshoremen's  accident  compensation  well 
within  the  court's  definition  of  a  matter  which  Congress  may  suit- 
ably leave  to  S|tate  control. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  discussion  just  preceding  the  final  vote 
that  Congress  believes  that  "  the  power  of  the  state  to  include  those 
engaged  in  longshore  work  within  terms  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation actsi  can  be  recognized  as  valid,"  and  that  "the  objec- 
tions heretofore  raised  have  been  overcome." 


Supreme  Court  Again  Tackles  Longshoremen's 
Compensation 


THE  Supreme  Court  decided  May  29  (New  York  Industrial  Commission  v, 
Nordenholt  Corporation  and  Travelers*  Insurance  Co.)  that  a  longshore- 
man injured  while  on  the  dock  may  be  compensated  under  the  state  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  remarks,  in  reversing  the  highest  state  court,  that  it  "made 
deductions  from  Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Jensen  (244  U.  S.  205)  which  we 
think  are  unwarranted."  The  Jensen  decision  in  1917  refused  to  allow  a  long- 
shoreman injured  on  board  ship  to  be  compensated  under  the  state  law,  on  the 
ground  that  to  do  so  would  interfere  "with  the  proper  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  that  (maritime)  law  in  its  international  and  interstate  relations,"  and  so 
result  in  "a  serious  injury"  to  commerce.  But  practical  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  if  the  employing  stevedore  or  ship  owner  must  take  out  a 
compensation  insurance  policy  against  injury  to  a  longshoreman  on  the  dock, 
commerce  can  hardly  be  seriously  injured  if  the  same  policy  covers  the  same 
longshoreman  when  he  goes  on  board  the  ship.  How  can  it  help  to  make  an 
employer  take  out  two  policies  to  cover  a  single  operation  ?  The  two  decisions 
mentioned  above  bring  out  very  clearly  the  divided  jurisdiction  over  longshore- 
men and  the  essential  unity  of  the  employment.  Uniformity,  it  is  clearly 
shown  both  by  employers  and  employees,  can  only  be  secured  by  applying  a 
single  state  law  to  the  whole  local  employment.  Congress  has  twice  vigorously 
so  asserted,  notably  in  the  recent  enactment  of  the  Johnson-Mills  bill. 
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Demand  for  Exclusive  State  Fund  Follows 
Lockwood  Committee  Study 


COUNSEL  for  the  Lockwood  Investigating  Committee  in 
New  York  State,  as  a  result  of  official  study  during  recent 
months,  submitted  on  June  16,  the  following  written  conclusion : 

''Inasmuch  as  workmen's  compensation  insurance  is  made 
compulsory  upon  the  employer,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  not  supply,  and  exclusively  supply,  the  insurance  that  is 
thus  compelled.  ...  It  will  give  relief  against  the  oppressioin 
and  injustice  that  are  now  being  practiced  by  private  com- 
panies. .  .  .  Workmen's  compensation  insurance  was  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen.  They  are  a  unit  in  demanding 
exclusive  State  insurance.  No  argument  against  it  has  been 
suggested  that  is  worthy  of  the  term." 

In  its  substantial  report  printed  earlier  in  the  year  the  Lock- 
wood  Committee  pointed  out  that  when  a  legislature  makes 
this  one  form  of  insurance  compulsory  upon  employers  **  it  be- 
comes its  duty  to  provide  the  means  of  insurance  on  the  lowest 
possible  terms  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  workmen  so 
as  to  make  the  burden  upon  industry  as  light  as  justice  will 
permit."  But  under  the  so-called  competition  of  commercial 
insurance  companies  it  is  shown  that  "  they  have  strenuously 
fought  the  State  Fund  by  methods  which  cannot  be  justified." 
Their  participation  is  characterized  as  "  law-evading,  commercial 
warfare  and  exploitation." 

Many  people  have  seriously  wondered  why  all  employers  do 
not  insure  in  the  State  Fund  instead  of  paying  more  to  com- 
mercial companies.  The  Lockwood  report  discloses  how  these 
corporations  have  imfairly  undercut  the  State  Fund — sometimes 
by  offering  an  employer  his  other  forms  of  insurance  (which 
the  State  Fund  is  not  permitted  to  write)  at  one-half  the  pre- 
scribed rate — in  order  to  induce  the  employer  to  buy  from  them 
his  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance. 

The  official  report  also  finds  that  the  casualty  companies 
conduct  a  bureau  which  resorts  to  "the  dissemination  of  false 
and  misleading  statements  that  are  intended  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  State  Fund." 
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Organization  Needed  to  Combat 
Unemployment 


By  William  E.  Mosher 
National  Institute  of  Public  Administration 


OF  making  plans,  of  formulating  policies  and  gathering 
statistics  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  an  unemployment 
crisis.  These  activities  are  indispensable.  They  have  failed 
nevertheless  to  keep  us  from  blundering  along  through  another 
great  crisis  without/  having  made  even  a  fair  start  toward 
devising  the  one  most  needed  thing:  an  organisation  competent 
to  administer  plan  and  policy  and  to  utilize  available  statistical 
data. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  estimate  of  the  significant  contributions 
made  or  to  be  made  by  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment. But  they  are  not  in  the  direction  of  effecting  a  successful 
organization  either  to  meet  the  emergency  or  the  long-run  problem. 
The  selection  of  the  local  community  as  the  natural  working  unit 
was  in  a  measure  sound,  but  the  selection  of  the  mayor  to  nominate 
and  inspire  the  working  committee  has  proved  to  be  unsound.  Fur- 
thermore, the  central  organization  at  Washington  which  was  to 
act  as  a  stimulating  center  was  both  too  limited  in  staff  and  too 
remote  geographically  to  be  effective. 

Suggested  Organization 

If  it  is  conceded  that  organization  and  men  are  the  crux  of  the 
matter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sketch  a  plan  of  organization  that 
was  submitted  several  months  ago  to  Secretary  Davis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  by  the  Coordinating  Committee  on  Employment 
Activities  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  it  was  of  fundamental  im- 
portance that  the  unit  of  organization  should  be  the  state.  Further, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of  our  industrial  population 
is  living  in  states  having  some  form  of  industrial  commission,  it 
was  urged  that  the  responsible  state  agency  should  be  the  industrial 
commission  or  labor  bureau.    The  appropriateness  of  this  sugges- 
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tion  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  the  typical  industrial  com- 
mission already  collects  employment  statistics,  controls  the  public 
emplo)rment  agencies,  and,  through  other  functions,  has  wide  and 
fairly  intimate  contacts  both  with  individual  employers  and  workers 
as  well  as  their  organizations  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  state.  Thus  there  is  already  established  an  agency  that  is  deal- 
ing currently  with  employment  conditions  not  on  a  local  but  rather 
on  a  state-wide  basis.  This  agency  is  a  going  concern  and  a  per- 
manent one ;  it  is  semi-technical  in  its  character ;  its  staff  members 
are  selected  for  the  most  part  because  of  their  interest  in  and 
acquaintance  with  employment  problems ;  finally,  it  deals  with  indi- 
vidual communities,  not  as  isolated  and  self-sufficient  units,  but  as 
parts  of  a  whole.  These  arguments  may  suffice  to  prove  the  desira- 
bility of  utilizing  the  industrial  commission  as  the  center  of  control. 
This  is  the  fundamental  plank  of  the  plan  suggested.  Out 
of  it  grow  more  or  less  naturally  other  features.  Briefly  sum- 
marized, the  project  calls  for  the  appointment  of  a  well-qualified, 
full-fledged  deputy  commissioner  who  would  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  in  his  own  state  the  state's  share  of  a  national 
employment  program.  With  the  combined  support  of  the 
governor,  the  industrial  commissioner  and  the  mayors  of  the 
state,  he  would  approach  the  crucial  task  of  bringing  about  the 
appointment  of  local  working  committees  in  the  various  indus- 
trial communities. 

State  Officials  Approve  Program 

But  the  first  prerequisite  is  interest  in  the  great  industrial  waste, 
unemployment.  To  reduce  it  along  such  lines  as  those  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment is  a  complicated  task.  It  will  require  a  carefully  planned  and 
executed  campaign  of  education.  It  will  also  require  leadership  of 
no  mean  order,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  cooperation  of  a  variety  of 
associations  and  agencies  which  are  normally  not  easily  coordinated. 

The  program  of  organization  through  state  authority  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  industrial  commissioners  of  several  of 
the  leading  industrial  states.  It  is  especially  commended  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  recognize  that  the  problem  to-day  in  com- 
batting unemployment  is  above  all  one  of  organization. 
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The  Long,  Long  Line 


By  W.  H.  Matthews 


(Editor's  Note:  Few  men  in  daily  touch  with  our  modern  problems  of 
poverty  have  given  more  intelligent  consideration  to  the  lot  of  the  unemployed  in 
our  industrial  centers  than  has  Mr.  Matthews  of  the  New  York  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  following  verses  which  were  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  April  16,  are  here  reprinted  as  one  of  the 
few  contributions  of  this  nature  to  our  American  literature  on  Unemployment.) 


/%  LL  day  they  come,  these  men  in  search  of  work, 
-^^*-  Waiting  long  hours  in  line,  each  for  his  turn; 
Men  of  all  sorts,  young,  middle-aged,  and  old, 
Mostly  unskilled;  shovels  and  picks  the  tools 
Best  known  to  them:  the  sort  of  men  one  sees 
Tearing  out  roeks,  working  in  mud  and  mire 
Of  excavations  from  the  depths^  of  which 
Great  buildings  later  rise  and  spires  of  church: 
Men  who  are  hired  by  number,  not  by  names. 
Others  of  whiter  skin,  with  hands  less  scarred; 
Clerical  men,  workers  in  stores  and  shops, 
"  Laid  off  "—"  laid  off  "—to  shift  as  best  they  may 
Till  business  starts  and  calls  them  back  agam. 
All  day  they  come,  these  men  in  search  of  work. 
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Letters  they  show,  thumb-marked  and  badly  worn, 
So  many  times  they've  shown  them,  as  they've  thought 
That  proof  of  work  well  done  in  former  days 
Might  bring  right  answer  as  they  sought  new  place. 
They  tell  of  savings  gone,  of  credit  stopped; 
Their  voices  choke  as  they  make  plea  for  them. 
Plea  for  a  chance  to  work  that  they  may  earn 
And  buy  their  children  bare  necessities. 
They  tell  of  savings  gone,  or  credit  stopped; 
Of  neighbors  who  have  helped  them  while  they  could; 
Of  anxious  wives  who  wait  each  night  at  home 
In  hope  the  day  has  brought  the  looked-for  work. 
They  tell  of  unpaid  rents,  of  papers  served. 
Of  gas  and  light  turned  off,  of  empty  stoves. 
Of  haunting  fear  lest  they  be  dispossessed. 
The  thing  they  dread,  as  heralding  disgrace. 
They  drag  from  out  their  pockets,  half  ashamed. 
As  if  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  their  needs. 
Tickets  from  pawnshops,  wrinkled  bits  of  cards. 
Receipts  for  trinkets,  clothing,  pawned  for  food. 
Breaking  in  spirit,  hope  and  courage  gone. 
Weary  of  trudging  up  and  down  the  streets; 
What  shall  we  say,  what  shall  our  answer  be 
To  men  who  ask  just  for  a  chance  to  work? 


J!rrff!fii»i«^ 
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Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution 


By  Thomas  I.  Parkinson 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Justice  Qarke 
dissenting,  in  an  opinion  handed  down  on  May  15, 1922,  holds 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Tax  Law  (Title  No.  XII  of  Revenue  Act 
of  1918)  unconstitutional.     In  its  opinion  the  court  said: 

Out  of  a  proper  respect  for  the  acts  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  Court  has  gone  far  to  sustain  taxing  acts  as  such,  even  though 
there  has  been  ground  for  suspecting  from  the  weight  of  the  tax,  it  was 
intended  to  destroy  its  subject  But  in  the  act  before  us,  the  presumption 
of  validity  cannot  prevail,  because  the  proof  of  the  contrary  is  foimd  on  the 
very  face  of  its  provisions.  Grant  the  validity  of  this  law,  and  all  that 
Congress  would  need  to  do,  hereafter,  in  seeking  to  take  over  to  its  control 
any  one  of  the  great  number  of  subjects  of  public  interest,  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  States  have  never  parted  with,  and  which  are  reserved  to  them  by 
the  Tenth  Amendment,  would  be  to  enact  a  detailed  measure  of  complete 
regulation  of  the  subject  and  enforce  it  by  a  so-called  tax  upon  departures 
from  it.  To  give  such  magic  to  the  work  "tax"  would  be  to  break  down 
all  constitutional  limitation  of  the  powers  of  Congress  and  completely  wipe 
out  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.  (Bailey  v.  Drexel  Furniture  Co.,  No.  657 — 
Oct.  Term  1921.) 

In  an  early  case  the  Supreme  Court  said  of  the  taxing  power 
that  it  is  given  to  Congress,  subject  only  to  two  qualifications, 
namely,  that  direct  taxes  must  be  apportioned  and  indirect  taxes 
must  be  uniform ;  "  thus  limited  and  thus  only  it  reaches  every 
subject  and  may  be  exercised  at  discretion."  Decisions  of  the  court 
abound  with  declarations  that  the  power  to  tax  includes  the  power 
to  destroy ;  that  the  motive  of  Congress  in  levying  a  particular  tax 
cannot  be  inquired  into  by  the  courts,  and  that  it  is  for  the  people, 
not  the  courts,  to  remedy  abuses  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power. 
Under  these  interpretations  of  the  power  to  tax  conferred  by  the 
Constitution  on  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  pro- 
hibitive taxes  on  oleomargarine,  and  regulatory  taxes  on  the  sale  of 
narcotic  drugs.  Moreover,  Congress,  encouraged  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  broad  interpretation  of  the  taxing  power  had  levied  prohibi- 
tive taxes  on  poisonous  phosphorus  matches  and  on  undesirable 
contracts  for  the  future  sale  of  cotton.  These,  like  prohibitive 
import  duties  under  the  more  familiar  name  of  "  protective  tariffs/' 
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illustrate  the  use  by  Congress  of  its  taxing  power  for  regulatory  as 
well  as  for  revenue  purposes.  When,  therefore,  in  1918  Congress' 
levied  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  net  earnings  of  plants  which 
employ  child  labor  it  was  not  without  reasonable  grounds  fof  be- 
lieving that  it  was  exercising  a  discretion  expressly  committed  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  But  the  child  labor  tax  seems  to  have 
been  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back. 

The  fate  of  the  tax  law  recalls  the  like  fate  of  the  original  child 
labor  law  which  prohibited  the  shipment  of  child  labor  products  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court  in  a  long  series  of  cases 
had  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  interstate  transporta- 
tion in  commodities  and  persons,  not  because  such  transportation 
was  detrimental  to  interstate  commerce  of  to  the  instrumentalities 
of  transportation,  but  because  it  was  deemed  detrimental  to  the 
public  morals  or  the  public  welfare.  The  court  had  sustained  and 
enforced  congressional  prohibitions  of  interstate  shipment  of  lottery 
tickets  and  the  transportation  of  women  contrary  to  the  Mann  Act. 
When,  therefore,  Congress  passed  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1916  it 
was  not  without  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  it  was  exer- 
cising a  power  expressly  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1917  held  that  Congress  could  not  prohibit  inter- 
state transportation  of  child  labor  products  and  declared  the  act 
imconstitutional  (Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  247  U.  S.  251).  The 
commerce  power,  thotigfa  sufficiently  elastic  to  authorize  every 
previous  prohibition  of  interstate  transportation,  snapped  in  the 
stretching  when  extended  to  a  prohibition  intended  to  dis- 
courage child  labor. 

In  the  Dagenhart  case  the  court  held  that  the  prohibition  of  inter- 
state shipment  of  child  labor  products  was  an  attempt  by  Congress 
to  exercise  "  a  purely  state  authority  "  and  was,  therefore,  an  inter- 
ference with  the  power  of  local  regulation  reserved  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  states.  In  the  Bailey  case  the  Supreme  Court  holds 
that  the  so-called  tax  on  child  labor  plants  is  in  reality  a  penalty 
for  the  employment  of  child  labor  and,  therefore,  not  an  exercise 
of  the  taxing  power  but  an  attempt  to  extend  the  power  of  Congress 
into  fields  reserved  to  the  states. 

Advocates  of  restrictive  labor  laws  will  at  once  inquire  what  may 
be  the  effect  of  this  decision  on  such  beneficient  legislation  as  the 
poisonous  phosphorus  tax  law  (Act  of  April  9,  1912).    That  was 
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a  case  in  which  the  very  nature  of  the  evil  aimed  at  made  any  other 
method  of  regulation  impracticable  or  ineffective.  Uniform  legis- 
lation in  every  state  was  impracticable.  State  legislation  unless 
uniform  and  unless  enacted  in  every  state  was  ineffective.  Pro- 
hibition of  transportation  in  interstate  commerce  was  ineffective. 
The  one  means  by  which  government,  national  or  local,  could 
effectively  wipe  out  the  dreadful  disease  of  "  phossy  jaw  "  was  a 
federal  tax  which  made  it  more  expensive  to  manufacture  matches 
from  poisonous  than  from  non-poisonous  phosphorus. 

Advocates  of  regulation  of  the  drug  traffic  will  likewise  wonder 
where  this  decision  leaves  the  federal  tax  on  narcotic  drugs.  That 
tax,  together  with  its  elaborate  system  of  regulations  respecting  the 
sale  of  narcotic  drugs,  has  been  frequently  applied  by  the  United 
States  courts  and  was  only  recently  declared  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  v.  Doremus,  249 
U.  S.  86). 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  the  opinion  condemning  the  child  labor 
tax,  attempts  to  disinguish  both  the  oleomargarine  case  and  the 
drug  case,  thereby  indicating  that  the  court  does  not  mean  by  this 
decision  to  reverse  its  opinion  in  those  cases. 

What  then  was  it  in  the  child  labor  case  that  impelled  the  court 
to  exercise  its  power  to  annul  an  Act  of  Congress? 

The  court  says  that  it  imposes  not  a  tax  but  a  penalty;  that  it 
was  not  taxation  but  regulation.  The  act  subjected  the  employer 
to  taxation  only  when  he  knew  that  the  child  employed  was  under 
fourteen.  Knowledge,  says  the  court,  as  a  factor  in  determining 
liability,  though  w6ll  known  in  the  field  of  regulatory  laws  is  un- 
known in  the  field  of  taxation. 

The  Act  of  1918,  says  the  court,  bore  on  its  face  the  evidence 
that  it  was  a  regulatory,  not  a  tax  act.  The  purpose  of  the  tax 
was  to  compel  compliance  with  regulations,  many  of  which  were  not 
relevant  to  the  collection  of  the  tax.  It  will  be  difficult  to  draw 
the  line  which  separates  a  valid  tax,  with  incidental  regulations, 
from  a  regulatory  act  disguised  as  a  tax  act.  However,  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test  of  constitutionality  will  be  no  more  difficult  than 
is  the  application  of  many  other  tests  of  the  constitutionality  of  state 
and  federal  legislation.  The  decision  in  the  child  labor  case  (and 
the  accompanying  decision  holding  unconstitutional  the  tax  on 
undesirable  contracts  for  the  future  sale  of  grain)  does  not  cam- 
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pletely  exclude  the  taxing  power  from  use  as  a  means  of  improving 
labor  conditions  or  relations.  These  decisions  go  no  further  than 
to  prohibit  congressional  interference  with  the  powers  of  the 
states  by  a  so-called  tax  which  in  reality  contains  regulations  having 
no  relation  to  the  collection  of  the  tax.  Nevertheless,  proponents 
of  child  labor  legislation  will  probably  prefer  not  to  make  further 
efforts  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  "  ark  of  our  covenant  *' 
permits  of  governmental  protection  for  the  children  of  the  nation. 
They  will  probably  prefer  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  make  possible  what  two  successive  congresses  have 
by  large  majorities  declared  as  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try's welfare. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  says,  that  it  is  better  that 
unconstitutional  legislation  should  be  annulled  than  that  a  serious 
breach  be  made  in  the  "ark  of  our  covenant."  But  one  cannot 
help  the  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  found  within 
the  Constitution,  which  from  its  adoption  has  been  expanded  and 
developed  to  meet  new  needs,  the  power  to  sustain  either  by  prohibi- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  or  by  taxation  the  congressional  pur- 
pose to  restrain  those  few  selfish  employers  who  persist  in  sapping 
the  strength  of  the  nation  for  that  little  benefit  that  comes  from 
cheap  child  labor.  After  all,  an  elastic  constitution  is  better  than  a 
patch-work. 


IN  1914  the  Coronado  Coal  Company  brought  suit  in  the  federal  courts 
against  the  United  Mine  Workers  on  account  of  injury  inflicted  upon 
prq>erty  and  business  in  the  course  of  a  strike.  The  Supreme  Court,  to 
which  an  appeal  was  taken  in  1920,  rendered  a  decision  June  5,  1922, 
refusing  to  atfirm  the  damages  awarded  by  lower  courts.  It  held,  first, 
that  although  illegal  acts  were  committed,  they  did  not  constitute  a  con- 
spiracy to  hinder  interstate  commerce,  and,  secondly,  that  the  local  union 
and  not  the  national  was  responsible  for  the  strike.  The  highest  court 
in  this  decision,  however,  declared  for  the  first  time  that  a  union,  thoush 
unincorporated,  is  subject  to  suit  in  its  ovm  name  and  that  its  strike 
funds  can  be  taken  in  damages.  In  the  famous  Danbury  Hatters*  case 
the  court  held  individual  members  of  unions  unlimitedly  liable  for  acts 
of  the  union.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  decisions  jointly  create  what 
is  practically  corporate  liability  for  unions  without  affording  their  members 
the  '  limited  liability  protection  of  corporation  share  holders.  **It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  and  far-reaching  court  decision  ever  rendered 
in  a  labor  case  by  a  court  in  this  country**  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 
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Waiting  for  an  Emergency 

(Copyright.  1922,  New  York  Tribune  Inc.) 


Perhaps  our  most  inescapably  obvious  industrial  problem  is  the  break- 
dovm  of  management  in  the  coal  industry.  The  present  struggle  of  our 
biggest  trade  union,  locked  in  a  test  of  endurance  with  the  powerful  coal 
operators,  is  but  an  incident  in  the  long-continued  industrial  waste.  It  is 
announced  that  the  national  administration  has  a  solution  which  it  will 
present  to  the  public  when  emergency  conditions  develop.  Widespread 
impatience  with  this  policy  of  delay  is  graphically  set  forth  by  cartoonist 
Ding  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
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Desirable  Improvements  in  the  New 
Jersey  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation System 

A  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Workmen's 

Compensation  of   the  New  Jersey  State 

Chamber  of  Commerce 


By  E.  H.  Downey 
Compensation  Actuary,  Pennsylvania  Insurance   Department 


THIS  is  an  able  and  lucid  criticism  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
New  Jersey  accident  compensation  law,  and  a  plea  for  a 
really  adequate  scale  of  compensation  benefits. 

The  opinion  of  civilized  mankind  everywhere  agrees  that  both 
as  a  matter  of  ethics  and  as  a  principle  of  public  policy  industry 
should  bear  the  economic  cost  of  injuries  by  accident  or  disease 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  employment.  This  principle  has 
been  accepted,  at  least  nominally,  by  the  legislatures  of  every 
civilized  nation,  by  the  highest  courts  in  our  land,  by  publicists, 
even  by  employers  throughout  the  world.  Yet  that  principle  is 
very  far  from  being  established  in  fact  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  No  state  does  in  fact  provide  a  scale  of  benefits  which 
throws  the  whole  cost  of  work  injuries  upon  industry.  In  most 
states  the  individual  workman  who  happens  to  be  injured,  and  the 
dependents  of  the  workman  who  happens  to  be  killed,  still  bear 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  direct  economic  cost  of  the 
injury. 

New  Jersey  has  one  of  the  lowest  scales  of  benefits  known 
in  any  civilized  community.  New  Jersey  pays  to  the  injured 
workman  not  more  than  $12  a  week,  beginning  with  the  tenth 
day  after  disability.  This  means  that  for  temporary  disability  in- 
dustry bears  25  per  cent  and  the  injured  workmen  bear  75  per  cent 
of  the  wage  loss  on  account  of  injury.  For  loss  of  hand  New 
Jersey  pays  $12  a  week  for  150  weeks.  If  at  the  end  of  three 
years  the  hand  has  not  re-grown — and  human  hands  do  not  re-grow 
— ^the  victim  is  then  left  to  his  own  devices.  For  permanent  total 
disability  New  Jersey  pays  $12  a  week  for  400  weeks.    If  the 
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victim  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  more  than  seven  and  one-half 
years  he  is  then  relegated  to  the  alms-house.  In  case  of  death, 
New  Jersey  pays  compensation  to  the  widow  and  children  for  not 
more  than  300  weeks.  Compensation  to  the  orphans  ceases  just 
when  the  youngest  child  may  have  reached  the  age  to  enter  the 
primary  grade  in  the  public  school.  Apparently  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  believes  that  a  child  of  six  years  of  age  should  be  able 
to  earn  his  own  living.  By  way  of  medical  treatment  New  Jersey 
has  for  several  years  provided  that  treatment  shall  be  given  during 
twenty-eight  days  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50.  This  happens  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  treating  a  simple  fracture  of  the  leg, 
and  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  amputating  an  arm.  If  the  man  is 
seriously  injured,  the  New  Jersey  legislature  intended  that  he 
should  receive  no  medical  treatment  or  that  he  should  be  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  hospitals  and  surgeons  for  medical  care.  At 
the  special  request  of  the  physicians  New  Jersey  in  1922  liberalized 
somewhat  the  allowance  for  medical  care  after  July  4,  but  went 
no  further. 

In  short  the  New  Jersey  law  is  not  a  compensation  act,  but  a 
miserly  system  of  poor  relief.  It  is  intended  simply  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  aid  doled  out  by  alms-houses  and  associated  charities 
to  the  victims  of  industrial  injury. 

For  this  state  of  affairs  there  is  no  excuse  in  ethics,  economics 
or  politics.  The  cost  of  100  per  cent  compensation  for  all  work 
injuries  would  not  amount  to  ten  cents  on  a  pair  of  shoes  nor  to 
one  cent  on  $10  worth  of  broad  silk.  A  decent  and  adequate  scale 
of  benefits  would  impose  no  hardship  on  any  employer  nor  on  any 
consumer.  The  pretext  on  which  an  increase  of  benefits  is  often 
opposed— namely,  that  it  would  put  the  employers  of  New  Jersey 
at  competitive  disadvantage— is  a  flimsy  sham.  The  New  York 
scale  of  benefits  is  more  than  double  the  New  Jersey  scale  of 
benefits  and  there  is  no  pretense  or  claim  that  any  employer  has 
ever  removed  his  business  from  New  York  to  New  Jersey  on 
account  of  the  difference. in  compensation  benefits. 

This  admirable  report  of  the  state  Chamber  of  Commerce 
squarely  faces  these  patent  facts.  The  report  recognizes  that 
the  New  Jersey  scale  is  disgracefully  inadequate  and  that  a 
scale  of  benefits  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  social  purpose  of 
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compensation  would  be  in  the  interests  of  employers,  of  work- 
men and  of  the  consuming  public.  With  the  one  exception  noted 
above  no  legislative  results  came  of  this  report  because  the 
other  bills  which  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  were  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  Nevertheless,  the  report  marks  a  new 
advance  in  social  consciousness  on,  the  part  of  at  least  one 
chamber  of  commerce  and  is  a  notable  contribution  to  that 
process  of  education  which  alone  can  be  looked  to  for  the  attain- 
ment of  social  decency. 


The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  of  North  Dakota  has  issued  an 
unusually  efifective  illustrated  educational  pamphlet  on  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  and  the  injured  workmen.  "  The  compulsory  state- 
managed  insurance  is  not  only  superior  to  competitive  insurance  in 
security  and  economy/'  concludes  this  ofificial  commission,  "  but  it  makes 
for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  accident  cost" 


The  Oregon  State  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  published  an 
illustrated  bulletin  of  unusual  interest  on  Physical  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  disabled  men  and  women  seriously  injured  under  the 
workmen's  compensation  law. 


"  All  progress  in  industrial  legislation  has  been  preceded  by  the  work 
of  progressive  manufacturers  who  have  demonstrated  the  practical  value 
of  proposed  legislation  before  it  has  had  the  general  approval  of  the 
public  and  of  law-making  bodies.  In  other  words,  the  employer  is  and 
must  continue  to  be  a  pioneer/'  said  James  £.  Gleason  in  a  recent 
address  as  president  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
Chamber,  declares  Mr.  Gleason,  was  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  to 
advocate  Workmen's  Compensation  laws,  and  "  I  would  like  to  suggest 
this  year  a  special  study  of  the  possibilities  of  Unemployment  Insurance." 
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By  H.  G.  Sternau 


AT  almost  every  legislative  session  there  is  a  committee  of  the 
..  house  or  senate  commonly  referred  to  as  the  legislative 
morgue.  This  is  the  depository  for  doomed  bills  whose  defeat  by 
open  vote  legislative  leaders  deem  uncertain  or  politically  dangerous. 
The  committee  is  often  carefully  chosen  so  that  its  members  are 
practically  independent  of  public  opinion.  Outside  pressure  can 
rarely  force  them  to  act.  Yet  by  mere  inaction  they  can  render 
powerless  those  who  favor  a  given  bill,  while  shielding  from 
recognition  and  rebuke  those  who  oppose  it.  By  this  means  and 
by  other  similar  practices  the  responsibility  of  an  entire  legislature 
can  be  shifted  in  an  issue  which  it  does  not  card  to  face. 

Legislatures  have  been  particularly  prone  to  deal  with  labor 
measures  in  an  evasive  manner.  Many  legislators,  although  under 
pressure  to  defeat  a  large  majority  of  labor  bills,  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  power  of  the  labor  vote  to  hesitate  to  take  an  openly 
anti-labor  stand.  They  are  faced  with  a  dilemma  from  which 
personal  inaction  offers  a  welcome  retreat. 

The  legislative  sessions  of  1922  provided  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  use  of  evasive  tactics  in  strangling  labor  bills. 

The  quiet  extinction  of  the  New  Jersey  workmen's  compensation 
and  women's  night  work  bills,  disapproved  by  the  manufacturers' 
association,  exemplified  the  use  of  almost  perfect  technique.  It 
mattered  not  at  all  that  the  workmen's  compensation  bills  were 
endorsed  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the  state  federation 
of  labor  and  that  they  (passed  the  assembly  tmsLnimously.  It 
mattered  equally  little  that  the  night  work  bill  had  been  strangled 
by  a  senate  committee  the  year  before  and  was  passed  by  the  house 
for  a  second  time.  Once  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  committee 
on  labor  and  industries  these  bills  were  dead.  The  members  of 
this  labor  committee  had  been  selected  from  non-industrial  com- 
munities. None  of  them  had  to  stand  for  re-election  before  1924 
or  1925. 

In  New  York  the  method  is  slightly  different  but  the  result 
much  the  same.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  session  other  com- 
mittees are  discharged  and  all  bills  not  yet  reported  are  taken  over 
by  the  rules  committee  which  then  decides  their  fate.  This  super- 
morgue  of  the  New  York  legislature  strangled  this  year,  among 
other  bills,  one  liberalizing  the  partial  disability  clauses  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law.     Its  provisions  were  originally  part 
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of  the  general  revision  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  a 
measure  prepared  by  an  official  commission  and  slated  to  pass. 
When  actively  opposed  by  the  manufacturers'  representative,  they 
were  struck  out  of  the  general  revision  and  made  into  a  separate 
bill  which  passed  the  senate,  only  to  be  strangled  in  the  super- 
morgue. 

Another  interesting  scene  in  the  legislative  drama  was  put  on 
in  Rhode  Island.  While  the  textile  strike  was  at  its  height  the 
assembly  passed  a  forty-eight  hour  bill.  Immediately  it  was  sug- 
gested that  in  view  of  this  legislative  progress  the  operatives  might 
well  cc»npromise  and  return  to  work.  Possibly  Rhode  Island  labor 
had  had  ample  experience  with  Rhode  Island  legislative  technique. 
Certainly,  when  the  legislature  adjourned  the  forty-eight  hour  bill 
still  rested  undisturbed  in  the  senate  judiciary  committee  and  the 
textile  dispute  was  still  unsettled. 

The  Virginia  legislature  faced  an  unusually  difficult  situation 
with  one  labor  measure.  A  committee  of  the  house  actually  re- 
ported the  women's  nine  hour  bill  which  had  already  passed  the 
senate.  But  the  legislators  were  not  led  into  an  open  vote.  Merely 
applying  the  "objection  rule"  which  allows  a  contested  bill  to  be 
passed  by  for  less  controversial  business  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  they  passed  over  the  nine  hour  bill  again  and  again  so 
that  it  died  a  natural  death  when  the  legislature  adjourned. 

Congress  illustrated  another  plan  for  evading  an  open  vote  on 
a  bill  that  has  found  its  way  out  of  committee.  Hardly  daring  to 
vote  down  the  Kenyon  public  works  plan  urged  by  the  administra- 
tion unemployment  conference,  the  Senate  with  a  great  show  of 
consideration  finally  succeeded  in  distorting  it  until  its  own  author, 
considering  its  purpose  thwarted,  abandoned  the  effort  and  moved 
to  have  the  bill  recommitted. 

One  might  multiply  illustrations.  These  are  perhaps  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  seriousness  of  a  problem  which  confronts  proponents 
of  welfare  legislation,  students  of  political  science,  and  practical 
legislators.  Various  remedies  have  been  attempted,  among  them  the 
Massachusetts  plan  of  requiring  committees  to  report  on  all  bills 
and  the  more  typically  western  scheme  of  direct  legislation.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  merits  of  proposals  for  im- 
provement of  legislative  procedure.  Each  year  adds  to  the  list  of 
meritorious  measures  unfairly  defeated.  As  long  as  whole  legis- 
latures may  shirk  responsibility  and  hide  behind  a  handful  of  care- 
fully chosen  committee  men,  we  are  far  from  satisfactory  represen- 
tative government. 
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Progress  of  Maternity  Protection 


"D  Y  May  IS,  forty-one  states  had  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
•■-^  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  law  either  by  the  action  of  the 
legislature  or  of  the  governor. 

Congress  appropriated  $490,000  to  cover  the  remaining  five 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  And  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 
1922,  Congress  has  already  approved  the  $1,240,000  as  provided  in 
the  law. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Federal  Board  of  Maternity  and  Infant 
Hygiene  was  held  April  18  and  Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  was  elected  chairman.  The  other  members  are 
Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  Dr.  John  J.  Tigart,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  board,  by  May  15,  had  approved 
plans  of  work  in  thirty-three  states. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  great  majority  of  states,  opposi- 
tion based  on  the  principle  of  state  rights  rapidly  disappeared  in  the 
face  of  practical  cooperation.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Virginia, 
the  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  was  among  the  first  to  accept  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  act.  On  the  other  hand  the  Republican 
state  of  New  York,  after  its  governor  had  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  the  Sheppard-Towner  measure  on  the  ground  of  infringement 
of  state  rights,  failed  to  accept  the  federal  law.  Instead,  the  exist- 
ing bureau  of  child  hygiene  was  changed  to  the  Bureau  of  Maternity, 
Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene,  with  enlarged  functions,  and  there 
was  appropriated  for  its  use  $130,000  in  addition  to  the  bureau's 
original  appropriation  of  $30,000.  In  Massachusetts  the  legislature, 
aroused  by  the  extra  burden  of  taxation  placed  upon  the  state,  re- 
fused to  accept  the  federal  act  on  the  ground  that  it  infringes 
upon  the  police  power  of  the  state.  Official  steps  have  been  taken 
in  Massachusetts  toward  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  federal 
law. 
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Calendar  of  the 
Twelve-Hour  Day  in  the  Steel  Industry 


1898 


1909 


1910 


1910 


1919 


1913 


1919 

1990 
1990 


1990 


19SS 


Homestead  strike  lost  8-hour  day  abolished  by  Carnegie 
Steel  Co.  and  12-hour  day  became  general  throughout 
industry. 

The  facts  concerning  hours  in  steel  industry  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Pittsburgh  Survey.    The  "prevailing" 
work  day  was  found  to  be  12  hours  long.    20,000  to  30,000 
men  in  Allegheny  county  were  working  7  days  a  week, 
with  24-hour  shift  every  alternate  week. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  found  that  63  per  cent  of 
the  employees  in  iron  and  steel  plants  worked  12  hours  a 
day  and  29  per  cent  worked  7  days  a  week. 
Employees  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  struck  unsuccessfully 
against  12-hour  day  and  7-day  week. 
Stockholders  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  adopted  a  report 
by  a  committee  of  stockholders,  Stuyvesant  Fish  chairman, 
appointed  by  Judge  Gary  the  year  before,  which  condemned 
12-hour   day  and  7-day   week.    Matter  was  referred  to 
Finance  Committee  for  action. 

Finance  Committee  reported  at  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  that  the  12-hour  day 
could  not  be  eliminated  by  the  Corporation  until  its  com- 
petitors took  the  same  action.  A  resolution  by  a  stock- 
holder proposing  cooperation  by  the  whole  steel  industry 
in  getting  rid  of  12  hours  was  tabled. 
More  than  300,000  steel  workers  went  on  strike,  demand- 
ing an  8-hour  day,  a  6-day  week  and  collective  bargaining. 
Strike  lost. 

Judge  Gary,  Chairman  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  presidents  of  subsidiary 
companies,  to  consider  and  report  on  adoption  of  8-hour 
day.  The  committee  report,  which  has  never  been  made 
public,  is  understood  to  have  been  adverse  to  making  any 
change  in  hours. 

At  meeting  of  Taylor  Society,  H.  B.  Drury  gave  the 
results  of  a  study  he  had  made  of  20  independent  steel 
companies  which  had  adopted  the  8-hour  day. 
President  Harding,  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  to 
leading  men  in  the  steel  industry,  urges  adoption  of  8-hour 
day.  A  few  days  later  Judge  Gary,  as  president  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  appoints  another  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter. 
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Goal  Mine  Accidents 


**^T1HE  miner  is  always  exposed  to  the  danger  of  gas  and  dust 
A     explosion,  to  falling  slate  and  coal,  to  drowning,  to  electrocu- 
tion, to  mine  damp,  to  fire,  and  to  being  mangled  by  dangerous ' 
machinery.     The  man  who  mines  takes  his  life  in  his  hands  the 
minute  he  enters  the  shaft  or  mouth  of  the  mine." 

This  paragraph  quoted  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Ricketts  may  sound  like  an 
exaggerated  statement  but  the  facts  support  it. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  reported  2,271  fatal 
coal  mine  accidents  for  the  country  in  1920  and  only  13  per  cent 
less  in  1921,  though  production  was  23  per  cent  lower.  Its 
figures  for  the  last  nine  years  show  that  we  have  killed  an 
average  of  2,396  men  annually  in  our  coal  mines.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year  alone,  566  men  have  been 
killed. 

There  are  no  accurate  statistics  of  non-fatal  injuries  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  but  if  the  situation  in  Utah  for  which 
reliable  data  are  procurable  is  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  non-fatal  injuries  are  about  seventy-five  times  as  numerous 
as  the  fatal  ones.  This  would  indicate  that  there  are  more  than 
150,000  non-fatal  'coal  mine  injuries  annually  in  this  country, 
and  that  in  addition  to  killing  about  three  miners  in  every 
thousand,  we  injure,  more  or  less  seriously,  approximately  one 
miner  in  every  five.  This  estimate,  rough  in  the  extreme,  will 
at  least  serve  to  suggest  the  appalling  nature  of  the  situation. 

The  cost  of  these  accidents  in  cold  dollars  and  cents  is  stagger- 
ing. Arthur  L.  Murray,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  estimates  that  in  Utah  alone  coal  mine  accidents  cost  $881,- 
027.99  in  the  year  1920-21.  His  figures  include  accident  insurance 
premiums,  value  of  the  coal  which  might  have  been  mined  during 
two-thirds^  of  the  days  lost  in  convalescence,  and  the  wage  loss  of 
the  injured  employees  over  and  above  the  compensation  received. 
The  total.  Dr.  Murray  finds,  in  the  four  years  studied,  is  about  17 


*Dr.  Murray  points  out  that  except  in  cases  of  death  or  permanent  total 
disability,  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  time  lost,  the  miner's  place  is  not 
usually  filled  because  of  the  limited  housing  space  in  mine  settlements.  The 
estimate  is  reduced  by  one-third,  however,  to  allow  for  possible  enforced 
idleness  due  to  irregular  operation  of  the  mines. 
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cents  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined.  The  difference  in  wage  scales, 
accident  rates  and  compensation  laws  in  various  states  makes  it 
impossible  to  accept  this  as  an  exact  ratio  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Certainly,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
monetary  cost  to  the  nation  is  enormous.  Even  more  serious  is  the 
unreckonable  cost  in  human  suffering  and  misery. 

This  situation  would  be  deplorable  even  were  it  inevitable.  Con- 
stituting, as  it  does,  an  evil  which  might  be  very  materially  lessened, 
it  is  a  serious  blot  upon  our  national  life.  The  fatality  rate  in  our 
coal  mines  is  three  times  as  high  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  has 
been  so  for  many  years.  No  up-to-date  comparison  with  other 
countries  is  available  but  in  1910  our  coal  mine  fatality  rate  was 
four  times  that  of  either  Austria  or  Belgium.  Yet  according  to 
expert  testimony  many  natural  conditions  in  this  country,  including 
rock  formation  and  depth  of  mines,  are  considerably  more  con- 
ducive to  safe  mining.  Ignorance,  carelessness,  and  indifference 
are  responsible  for  our  high  accident  rate. 

Insufficiently  stringent  laws,  inadequately  trained  inspectors, 
ignorant  foremen  and  firebosses,  indifferent  employers,  uninstructed 
and  careless  miners, — ^all  contribute  to  the  needless  loss  of  life. 

Mining  codes  in  some  states  are  excellent,  in  others  practically 
non-existent.  Even  where  adequate  statutes  appear  on  the  books, 
they  are  by  no  means  always  adequately  enforced.  The  low  salaries 
customarily  paid  inspection  officials  seldom  attract  well  trained  men, 
while  political  influence  in  appointments  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Under  these  circumstances  stringent  enforcement  of  laws  can  hardly 
be  expected. 

Lacking  the  stimulus  of  vigilant  state  control,  it  is  natural  that 
some  mine  managers  are  lax  in  safety  work.  For  the  most  part 
mines  are  run  not  by  their  owners,  but  by  salaried  managers.  Not 
all  owners  realize  that  safety  work  pays  and  many  look  with  dis- 
favor on  large  expenditures  for  this  purpose.  The  pressure  owners 
bring  to  bear,  if  not  offset  by  greater  pressure  of  the  law,  may 
easily  cause  managers  to  maintain  standards  which  they  themselves 
recognize  as  inadequate. 

This  same  financial  pressure  results,  too,  in  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  ignorant  men  as  foremen  and  firebosses.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  men  unable  even  to  read  and  write  should  be  en- 
trusted with  responsibility  for  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  their  fellow 
beings.    Yet  such  is  often  the  case. 
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The  ignorant  foreman,  in  turn,  not  infrequently  allows  green, 
uninstructed  miners  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines  despite  the  fact  that 
explosives,  gases,  electricity,  and  loose  rock  offer  them  countless 
opportunities  to  injure  themselves  and  others. 

And  so  the  list  of  preventable  injuries  and  deaths  mounts  up. 
In  1911  Dr.  Joseph  Holmes,  then  director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the  loss  of  life  in  the 
mines  was  preventable.  Some  progress  has  been  made  since  that 
time.  It  is  announced  by  Mr.  Foster  Bain,  the  present  director, 
that  in  1921  we  killed  4.06  men  for  every  1,000  theoretic  300-day 
workers  employed,  while  in  1911  the  ratio  was  4.97  to  every  thou- 
sand,— ^but  obviously  we  have  not  yet  eradicated  one-half  of  the 
preventable  deaths.  Commenting  on  Dr.  Holmes*  statement  in  1911, 
Mr.  Haynes,  special  commissioner  on  mining  accidents  in  Cali- 
fornia at  the  time,  questioned  our  right  to  consider  preventable 
fatalities  as  accidents, — asking  if  they  were  far  short  of  murders. 
His  question  still  has  point. 


THE  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  advo- 
cates a  federal  fact-finding  agency — *'  a  repre- 
sentative, technical  and  official  commission  '* — to 
collect  and  analyze  information  and  develop  a 
permanent  policy  for  stabilizing  production  and 
establishing  better  working  conditions  in  the  coal 
industry.  Irregular  employment  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  accidents. 
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Goal  Mining  as  Seen  by  an 
Engineer 


PUBLICITY  in  connection  with  the  coal  strike  has  made  it 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  coal  mines  are 
closed  for  many  weeks  of  eveiy  year.  Perhaps  few  people 
realize,  however,  that  even  when  the  mines  are  open,  the  miner, 
a  piece  worker,  spends  many  hours  of  his  working  day  in 
enforced  idleness. 

The  earning  power  of  each  miner  depends  to  a  large  degree 
on  his  ability  to  get  cars  to  load  with  coal,  and  the  faulty 
underground  haulage  system  frequently  does  not  supply  him 
with  cars  enough  to  keep  him  busy.  The  miner  may  lose 
hours  of  time,  even  a  whole  day,  because  the  foreman  from 
whom  he  needs  help,  proves  unfindable  in  the  miles  of  dark 
workmgs  through  which  he  is  making  his  rounds.  Not  infre* 
quently  a  miner  spends  an  hour  going  and  coming  from  his 
working  place,  though  he  is  paid  for  the  amount  of  coal  he 
loads. 

It  pays  a  miner — ^in  one  sense — to  risk  his  life,  because  the 
time  spent  in  testing  and  securing  the  working  place  brings  a 
smaller  remuneration  than  that  spent  in  loading  coal.  It  often 
pays  a  miner  to  load  dirty  coal,  because  the  risk  of  being  fined 
is  offset  by  the  risk  of  getting  die  dirtiest  places  if  one  has  the 
reputation  for  conscientiously  spending  time  m  cleaning. 

Why  these  things  are  true, — ^why  the  company  employs 
ignorant  foremen  to  do  work  requiring  trained  engineers, — why 
Ignorant  foremen  are  unable  to  organize  work  efficiently, — ^why 
the  inefficient  underground  organization  breeds  discontent  and 
inefficiency  among  the  men,  how  discontent  and  inefficiency 
among  the  men,  raise  the  costs  of  the  industry, — and  how  the 
high  costs  of  the  industry  lead  again  to  employment  of  inade* 
quate  foremen — how,  indeed,  the  whole  vicious  circle  works, 
is  eq>lained  in  Hugh  Archbald's  new  and  timely  book  "The 
Four  Hour  Day  in  Coal,*'  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Archbald  is  a  mining  engmeer  of 
maiQr  years*  experience.  His  book  will  be  helpful  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  troubles  of  the  coal  industry  of  which  the  cur- 
rent strike  is  but  one  manifestation. 


ilillilillH^^^^ 
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Health  and  the  Five-Day  Week 
for  Painters 


By  Louis  I.  Harris,  M.D. 


(Editor's  Note:  When  the  Lockwood  Housing  Committee  asked  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters  to  justify  their  five-day  week  in  New  York  City,  one  of  the  most  con- 
vincing bill  of  testimony  was  supplied  by  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Excerpts  from  his  statement 
are  presented  below.) 

BEFORE  I  became  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Preventable  Dis- 
eases of  the  Health  Department  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I 
was  chief  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene.  In  the  latter 
capacity  it  was  my  duty  and  privilege  to  make  a  study  of  the 
painter's  trade.    *    *    * 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  400  painters  who  were  studied  most 
intensively,  as  well  as  upon  experience  in  many  other  cases,  I 
learned  that  about  60  per  cent  of  painters  taken  promiscuously 
from  among  those  engaged  in  this  trade  were  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  had  marked 
symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  in  an  active  form.  About  9  per  cent 
showed  signs  that  the  poison  was  latent  within  various  structures 
of  the  body,  that  might  at  any  moment  give  rise  to  acute  symptoms 
or  exert  a  slow  poisonous  action  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body. 
About^ll  per  cent  were  borderline  cases  in  whom  the  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  lead  in  the  various  organs  was  strongly  suggestive 
of  beginning  lead  poisoning. 

The  painter's  trade  has  been  shown  time  and  again  to  be 
an  extra-hazardous  one.  The  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  per 
week  which  reduces  the  length  of  exposure  to  various  poisonous 
chemicals,  as  applied  to  this  trade,  is  a  necessary  health  measure. 

So  hazardous  is  the  painter's  environment  that  I  would  deem 
it  extremely  dangerous  for  any  person  over  40  years  of  age,  whose 
kidneys  and  circulating  system  are  not  in  normal  condition,  to 
merely  expose  himself  to  the  dust  and  fumes  generated  in  the 
course  of  painting,  even  though  such  person  should  not  do  a  stroke 
of  physical  labor  that  would  aggravate  the  effects  of  such  poisonous 
chemicals.  Added  then  to  the  dangerous  environment  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  preventing  the  swallowing  and  absorption  of  lead,  even 
though  the  painter  may  seek  to  exercise  the  utmost  caution,  we 
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have  physical  strain,  both  of  which  combine  to  make  the  painter's 
trade,  as  I  have  already  stated,  a  very  dangerous  one. 

The  views  to  which  I  have  here  given  expression  are  not  by 
any  means  individual,  but  have  been  confirmed  by  innumerable 
studies  and  observations  made  by  authoritative  observers  the  world 
over.  The  painter's  trade  has  been  justly  regarded  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  as  being  so  dangerous  that  in  many  countries  drastic 
laws  have  been  passed  to  ameliorate  the  conditions,  both  with  respect 
to  hours  and  exposure  to  dust  and  fumes  to  which  the  painters  are 
peculiarly  liable. 

In  common  with  many  other  students  of  this  question,  I  found 
that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  painters  could  retain  their  place 
in  the  industry  after  the  age  of  50— so  deleterious  were  lead  and 
the  other  poisons  to  which  they  were  constantly  subjected. 

I  found,  too,  that  the  various  volatile  poisons  to  which  painters 
are  subjected  made  it  impossible  for  men  to  work  for  relatively 
long  periods  of  time  during  the  day.  Many  of  the  men  were  af- 
fected in  varjnlng  degrees  by  the  fumes  of  volatile  poisons  used  in 
the  mixing  of  paint.    *     *    * 

The  painter  exposed  not  only  to  volatile  poisons,  but  to  lead,  is 
peculiarly  susceptible,  not  only  to  these  poisonous  agents,  but  to  the 
effects  of  fatigue  which  become  rapidly  cumulative,  unless  the  work- 
ing period  is  properly  adjusted  so  as  not  to  overtax  the  capacity  of 
such  workers. 


The  United  States  Public  Health  Service  recently  published  "the 
recorded  morbidity  of  1,282  office  workers  **  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company,  showing  an  annual  rate  of  8.15  days  lost  from  work  per 
person.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Service  that  "  these  data  are  more  exact 
than  any  ever  before  published  in  this  country  for  an  industrial  group 
of  more  than  1,000  persons."  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  earlier 
reports  that  **  the  42,000,000  men  and  women  gainfully  employed  (in  this 
country)  probably  lose  on  an  average  more  than  eight  days  each  annually 
from  illneu  disabilities'*  is  not  an  overstatement.  Thus  scientific  in- 
vestigation again  puts  to  shame  the  grossly  misleading  and  inaccurate 
assertions  on  this  subject  as  published  by  Associated  Industries  of  New 
York  State  in  its  official  journal  The  Monitor — edited  by  Mark  Daly. 


^^ 
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Health  Insurance  or  State  Medicine: 
An  Issue  for  the  Doctors 


By  Frederick  W.  Mackenzie 


TS  the  medical  profession,  in  blindly  opposing  workmen's  health 
^  insurance,  opening  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  state  medicine? 

This  question  is  raised — and  answered  affirmatively — ^by  Alex- 
ander Lambert,  M.  D.,  New  York  City,  in  an  article  on  the 
"Attitude  of  the  Physician  to  the  Health  Center"  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  Nation's  Health. 

Dr.  Lambert  reviews  the  development  in  medical  practice  and 
in  control  and  treatment  of  disease  during  the  past  generation, 
with  its  attendant  high  d^ree  of  specialization — ^a  development, 
however,  that  "has  brought  about  the  result  that  the  very  rich 
can  afford  modem  medicine  and  the  very  poor  have  it  given  to 
them  in  institutions"  while  "self-respecting  families  living  on  small 
incomes  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  can  afford,  cannot  obtain 
the  first  class  medical  care  of  to-day." 

Declaring  that  "due  to  forces  within  and  without  the  profes- 
sion, the  medical  care  obtainable  is  inadequately  distributed  or  it  is 
insufficient,"  Dr.  Lambert  says: 

At  all  events,  the  lack  of  medical  care  received  has  bred  a  restlessness  to 
change  the  present  order  hoping  through  some  change  that  adequate  medical 
care  may  be  obtained.  Some  years  ago  the  remedy  brought  forward  was. 
that  of  Health  Insurance,  which  has  been  indignantly  and  vigorously  repudi- 
ated by  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession.  This  was  brought  forward 
shortly  after  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  had  gone  on  the  statute 
books. 

Because  the  medical  profession  in  many  instances,  "felt  itself 
cheated  out  of  just  returns"  under  workmen's  compensation  as 
originally  enacted,  while  the  private  insurance  companies  "obtained 
a  good  business  return,"  according  to  Dr.  Lambert,  the  profession 
would  not  even  consider  Health  Insurance  dispassionately ;  although 
experience  with  workmen's  compensation  has  brought  about  "a 
gradual  readjustment  towards  fairer  dealing."  And  he  points  out 
that  under  health  insurance  as  advanced  in  New  York,  the  best 
interests  of  the  doctors  are  fully  safeguarded : 
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The  idea  on  which  the  request  for  health  insurance  was  made  was  that 
of  improved  medical  service  to  those  who  needed  it  and  those  who,  under 
present  conditions,  did  not  obtain  it.  The  answer  of  the  medical  profession 
to  this  plea  was  not  a  discussion  of  the  medical  service,  it  was  an  indignant 
refusal  on  economic  grounds,  although  in  New  York  the  medical  details 
were  to  be  left  for  consideration  between  the  profession  and  the  state  and 
were  not  made  part  of  the  hard  and  fast  organic  law.  In  the  last  bill  before 
the  New  York  legislature,  the  entire  decision  of  medical  fees  was  left  to 
the  organized  profession  through  the  county  societies  to  be  settled  between 
them  and  the  state,  with  the  proviso  that  no  professional  services  could  be 
given  to  the  insured  for  less  than  was  agreed  upon  between  the  profession 
and  the  state.  Free  choice  was  granted  to  the  patient  of  any  physician  in 
the  state.  This  insurance  scheme  was  limited  to  those  below  a  certain  income. 
Beyond  all  question,  sickness  when  it  does  come,  is  a  calamity  that  bears 
very  harshly  on  families  with  small  incomes  and  tends  invariably  through 
loss  of  wages  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  of  the  afflicted  family. 
Health  Insurance  is  so  far  the  only  scheme  offered  which  gives  the 
financial  support  to  those  who  need  it  at  the  time  they  need  it  most  and 
at  the  same  time  furnishes  them  with  adequate  medical  care.  There  is 
no  question  *  *  *  that  the  care  of  minor  ailments  and  the  early  care 
of  all  sickness  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  thorough-going  preventions 
against  future  disease.  It  is  preventive  medicine  in  its  most  practical 
form.  t 

Health  insurance  then  being  rejected,  Dr.  Lambert  points  out, 

"the  commissioner  of  health  of  the  State  of  New  York  brought 

forward  a  year  ago,  a  bill  which  would  permit  each  county  board  of 

supervisors  with  the  approval  of  the  state  commissioner  of  health, 

to  establish  in  any  county  or  part  thereof,  a  health  district  and  to 

appoint  a  board  of  health  for  each  district  and  such  board  of 

health   wag  to  appoint   a  full   time   district   health   officer.    The 

board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  were  further  allowed  to  establish 

community  or  health  centers,"  with  adequate  facilities  needed  in 

the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  and  service  at  a  moderate 

charge  or  fee. 

This  conception  of  Health  Centers  [he  continues]  indicates  that  the 
State  of  New  York  realizes  the  inadequacy  of  medical  care  given  through- 
out the  state  except  to  its  wards  receiving  charity  and  to  the  wealthy  who 
purchase  it.  *  ♦  ♦  Whether  locally  applied  through  counties,  or  centrally 
applied  over  the  state,  such  development  is  plain  state  medicine,  there  is  no 
other  name  for  it  and  the  reality  must  be  squarely  faced. 

Contrasting  the  two  proposals.  Dr.  Lambert  outlines  them  as 
"community  health  centers — ^which  is  a  modified  form  of  state 
medicine — ^and    health    insurance — which    is    a   mutual    economic 
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reconstruction  of  the  costs  of  sickness  by  certain  employees  and 
their  employers  aided  and  controlled  by  the  state  and  the  profes- 
sion, but  the  payment  guaranteed  by  the  state."  He  further  points 
out  that — 

Under  health  insurance,  as  in  the  last  bill  introduced  in  New  York  State, 
it  is  possible  for  the  profession  through  mutual  constructive  work  with  the 
state,  to  practice  nearly  as  they  are  now  doing  in  individual  responsibility  and 
to  continue  nearer  than  by  any  other  scheme  their  present  personal  methods 
of  practice.  This  opportunity,  however,  has  definitely  been  repudiated  by 
the  profession;  the  future  development  of  state  medicine  will  mean  further 
Federal  development  in  control  and  supervision.    *    *    * 

Public  opinion  demands  a  change  in  the  present  situation  and  is  insistent 
that  the  medical  profession  should  realize  its  responsibilities  that  with  im- 
proved scientific  knowledge  it  should  give  increased  and  better  therapeutic 
care.  So  far  the  profession  has  answered  this  appeal  in  the  negative  on 
economic  and  all  other  grounds  except  that  on  which  the  appeal  has 
been  based. 

Dr.  Lambert  says  that  existing  opposition  by  doctors  to  work- 
men's health  insurance  is  easily  understood.  "Unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  time  to  themselves  to  think  connectedly  and  constructively, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  medical  men  to  think  out  any  personal  detail 
in  any  plan  offered."  The  profession,  however,  has  been  "in  the 
habit  of  thinking  along  the  lines  that  the  health  centers  offer," 
— ^and  "to  many  of  us  *  *  *  health  centers  represent  state  medicine 
with  all  its  bureaucratic  control  and  limitations  of  individual  devel- 
opment and  personal  service  which,  in  the  past,  have  made  the 
practice  of  medicine  an  opportunity  to  follow  a  profession  which 
permitted  the  practical  application  of  high  ideals." 

The  issue  clearly  presented  in  Dr.  Lambert's  article  is  whether 
the  medical  profession  is  going  to  participate  intelligently  in  bring- 
ing about  constructive  measures  such  as  health  insurance — which 
involve  no  invasion  of  their  individual  freedom — or,  through  mis- 
guided opposition,  invite  sweeping  changes  which  may  or  may  not 
result  in  what  they  consider  their  own  best  interest. 
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The  Goal  Mine  as  a  Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium 


A  PHYSICIAN  recently  asked  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as  to-  the  advisability  of 
permitting  coal  miners  with  incipient  tuberculosis  to  continue  work 
underground  in  view  of  published  reports  indicating  that  coal  dust 
may  not  be  injurious  to  the  lungs. 

Information  as  to  the  effect  of  coal  dust  is  perhaps  not  suf- 
ficiently complete  to  warrant  a  final  decision  on  that  ground,  but 
there  are  other  conditions  of  a  coal  miner's  existence  which  should 
have  due  consideration. 

A  coal  miner's  work  is  exceptionally  heavy  and  is  carried 
on  in  the  dark.  Rest  and  sunshine  are  among  the  greatest 
weapons  in  fighting  tuberculosis. 

Though  the  miner  is  protected  from  inclement  weather  while 
working,  he  often  leaves  the  mine  dripping  with  perspiration 
and  frequently  finds  himself  exposed  to  wind  and  cold  on 
emerging  from  the  shaft.  Even  when  wash-and-change-houses 
are  provided,  some  distance  must  usually  be  traversed  to  reach 
them.  The  death  rate  from  pneumonia  among  miners  is  nearly 
five  times  that  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  Tubercular 
patients  should  avoid  catching  cold  at  all  costs. 

Sanitation  in  mining  settlements  is  notoriously  bad,  miners' 
huts  are  frequently  overcrowded,  the  grimy  air  in  mining  towns 
invites  housewives  to  keep  all  windows  shut.  Fresh  air  and 
cleanliness  are  essential  to  tuberculosis  cures. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  the  question  would  seem 
absurd  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  is  unusually  low  among  miners.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  figures  may  be  misleading. 
Many  statistical  experts  have  pointed  out  that  since  in  coal 
mining  the  percentage  of  deaths  by  accident  is  high,  the  per- 
centage of  deaths  by  tuberculosis  is  not  a  fair  ind^x  of  the  prev- 
alence of  the  disease.  Many  miners  who  might  die  of  tubercu- 
losis are  killed  by  accidents  first. 

Furthermore,  since  mining  is  heavy  work,  patients  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease  cannot  perform  it,  and  find  other 
occupations  whenever  possible.  In  other  words  the  tuberculosis 
death  rate  of  miners  is  lowered  because  tubercular  miners  seek 
other  occupations  in  which  to  die. 

Mortality  statistics  may  hardly,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  an 
indication  that  coal  mining  is  a  desirable  occupation  for  tuber- 
culosis patients. 
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Seamen  Unemployed 


AREUGIOUS  vq>-lift  organiialkm  that  deab  mti- 
matdy  wiA  teamen  along  die  water  front 
recently  tent  out  a  circular  appeal  including  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"Thousands  of  our  merchant  seamen  are  living  on  one  and 
two  meals  a  day  this  year. 

"Many  of  them  have  wpm  their  boots  out  looking  in  vain 
for  work.  Month  by  month  they  have  sunk  deeper  into 
poverty. 

"There  was  Lewis  Harding  for  instance.  He  was  an 
officer  before  shipping  stagnated.  He  stayed  here  trying  in 
vain  to  find  work  on  sea  or  land.  He  used  up  his  savings 
partly  in  his  own  support,  partly  to  help  other  men  who  were 
starving.  One  morning  he  came  to  the  Chaplain*s  office  and 
asked  if  he  might  put  his  baggage  in  our  baggage  room  but 
have  access  to  it  every  day.  He  flushed  and  fumbled  with 
the  buttons  on  his  coat  \^en  the  Chaplain  inquired  the  reason 
for  such  an  unusual  request  Finally  he  confessed  that  he  was 
moving  to  the  park.  He  had  reached  the  end,  but  he  wanted 
to  get  at  his  baggage  every  day  so  that  he  could  have  his  razor 
and  comb  and  tooth  brush  to  keep  himself  decent  He  was 
clinging  desperately  to  the  last  rags  of  his  self-respect 

"We  have  had  many  Lewis  Hardings  with  us  this  year 
and  the  strain  of  trying  to  keq>  them  from  growing  too  bitter 
against  a  society  that  denies  them  a  chance  to  earn  a  living 
has  been  great**  % 
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THE  Department  of  Labor  of  Canada  issued  a  special  bulletin 
on  "  International  Labor  Legislation  "  as  a  supplement  to  the 
February  Labour  Gasette  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  the  Washington 
Conference  of  1919  has  already  "  led  to  the  enactment  of  upwards 
of  forty  statutes  bearing  on  labor  matters  in  various  countries, 
and  to  the  preparation  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  separate  bills." 
The  Conference  of  1920,  which  was  limited  to  matters  affecting 
seamen,  it  is  declared,  "  has  been  followed  by  the  adoption  of  three 
laws  and  the  preparation  of  twenty-three  separate  bills." 


In  order  to  give  effect  to  article  three  of  the  Washington 
draft  convention  on  unemployment,  the  Norwegian  act  on 
unemployment  funds  was  amended,  June,  1921,  to  make  possible 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  aliens  covered  by  reciprocal  agreements 
which  may  be  entered  into  between  Norway  and  other  nations.  To 
this  end  special  exceptions  were  made  in  those  clauses  of  the  original 
law  which  defined  residence  and  citizenship  requirements  and  speci- 
fied conditions  under  which  benefits  became  payable  to  members. 


A  recent  special  publication  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  makes  possible  a  revision  of  the  table  of  ratifications  of 
Draft  Conventions  published  in  this  Review  for  March.  Bul- 
garia has  ratified  all  six  of  the  Washington  Conventions  and  Greece 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  countries  adhering  to  the  Berne  white 
phosphorus  Convention  in  accordance  with  the  Washington  Recom- 
mendation. No  further  ratifications  of  Genoa  or  Geneva  Conven- 
tions are  reported. 

Legislation  to  apply  these  conventions  and  recommendations  is 
also  recorded.  When  the  bulletin  appeared  at  the  end  of  March 
five  countries  had  applied  the  Washington  Convention  on  hours, 
six  the  Washington  Convention  on  unemployment,  two  the  Con- 
vention on  maternity,  five  the  Convention  on  women's  night  work, 
four  the  Convention  on  night  work  for  young  persons,  six  the  Con- 
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vention  on  minimum  wage,  and  four  the  Convention  on  white  phos- 
phorus. The  Washington  Recommendations  on  unemployment, 
reciprocity,  anthrax,  lead  poisoning,  and  health  services  had  been 
applied  respectively  in  ten,  eight,  two,  four,  and  three  countries. 
Each  one  of  the  Genoa  Conventions,  also  the  Genoa  Recommenda- 
tion on  unemployment  insurance,  had  been  applied  in  one  country. 
One  country  has  given  effect  to  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  weekly 
rest  in  industry. 


The  governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  has 
issued  a  circular  letter  announcing  the  agenda  of  the  Fourth 
International  Labor  Conference  to  be  opened  at  Geneva,  Oct.  18. 
The  agenda  includes  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
body,  modification  of  the  periodicity  of  sessions  of  the  conference, 
and  communication  to  the  International  Labor  Office  of  informa- 
tion regarding  immigration,  emigration,  and  repatriation. 


In  the  spirit  of  the  Geneva  Conventions  on  weekly  rest  days, 
though  previous  to  them  in  date,  is  a  decree  of  the  government 
of  Tunis,  April,  1921,  providing  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for 
practically  all  employees,  both  private  and  public.  In  most  cases 
all  employees  in  one  establishment  are  to  be  given  the  same  free  day, 
but  in  certain  specified  industries  and  establishments  where  this 
plan  is  impractical,  the  day  of  rest  may  be  given  the  employees  in 
rotation.  In  a  very  few  cases  two  half-day  rest  periods  may  be 
substituted  for  one  full  day,  while  in  certain  other  enumerated 
cases  the  weekly  holiday  may  be  suspended  fifteen  times  a  year,  pro- 
vided at  least  two  full  rest  days  are  given  in  every  month.  In  work 
places  distant  from  urban  centers  the  rest  days  may  be  accumulated 
and  granted  once  each  month. 


France  has  created  a  committee  of  high  government  officials 
to  deal  with  international  labor  legislation. 


The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  has  issued  a  bulletin 
warning  its  members  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  and  urging  a  continuance  of  America's  policy  of  isola- 
tion. 
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Women  Who  Work.  Bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Women  in  Industry  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  No.  110.  40  p. — ^An  excellent  resume 
of  the  number  and  occupations  of  working  women  in  New  York,  facts  con- 
cerning their  hours,  wages,  organizations,  health  and  accident  compensation, 
with  a  summary  of  protective  laws. 

A  Proposal  For  An  Unemployment  Fund  in  the  Men's  Clothing 
Industry.  By  Leo  Wolman.  New  York,  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  Education  Department,  1922.  27  p. — This  brief  pamphlet  makes 
an  admirably  clear  statement  of  the  responsibility  of  industry  for  unemploy- 
ment and  the  desirability,  from  the  viewpoint  of  prevention,  of  placing  the 
financial  burden  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  chiefly  responsible. 
Written  as  a  plea  for  an  unemployment  fund  for  one  particular  industry,  it 
expounds  a  theory  equally  applicable  to  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  Coal  Miners'  Insecurity.  By  Louis  Bloch.  New  York,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1922.  50  p. — This  report  on  the  irregularity  of  employment 
in  the  coal  industry,  and  the  effect  on  wages,  unlike  most  available  material 
on  the  subject  presents  statistics  from  all  sources.  Comparisons  of  unlike 
statistics  and  explanations  of  the  variations  are,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
contributions  of  the  study.  It  should  be  helpful  to  those  who  are  seeking  the 
facts  in  a  public  issue  which  has  been  distressingly  befogged. 

Employers'  Associations  in  the  United  States.  By  Clarence  B.  Bon- 
NETT.  New  York,  MacmUlan  Company,  1922.  594  /►.— Though  the  first  chap- 
ter, a  general  discussion  of  "the  industrial  conflict,"  shows  the  author  to  be 
distinctly  pro-employer  in  sympathy,  the  body  of  the  book  appears  to  be  a 
true  and  dispassionate  description  of  the  history  and  activity  of  typical  em- 
ployers' associations.  The  reader  will  find  this  discussion  an  interesting  com- 
plement to  the  much  more  common  studies  of  trade  union  organization. 

Railway  Employees'  Reply  to  the  Railroads.  Report  of  Hearings 
Before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  67th 
Congress,  1st  session;  Vol.  Ill,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1921.  563  p. — ^Why  arc  the  wage  statistics  submitted  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies untrustworthy?  Why  do  labor  costs  seem  disproportionately  great  in 
the  railroad  industry  though  they  are  not?  Are  railroad  employees  really 
highly  paid?  What  was  the  actual  effect  of  the  Adamson  law  on  hours  of 
labor?  These  are  among  the  questions  discussed  in  this  testimony  of  the 
Railroad  Brotherhoods. 
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An  Examination  of  The  Wage  Studies  of  The  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board.  By  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Reprinted  from  Journal  of  The 
American  Statistical  Association  for  September,  1921,  12  ^.—Pointing  out 
the  marked  discrepancies  between  the  wage  statistics  published  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  and  those  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  this  study  analyzes  the  methods  used  in  each  case  and  concludes 
that  "although  the  method  of  collecting  material  followed  by  the  Conference 
Board  in  the  matter  of  wages  is  not  open  to  the  criticisms  that  can  justly  be 
leveled  at  their  hours  and  output  series,  it  is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  method 
employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor." 

A  Half  Century  of  Public  Health.  Jubilee  Historical  Volume,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  New  York,  461  p.— A  valuable  review,  by  national 
authorities,  of  American  public  health  progress  including  development  of 
interest  in  industrial  hygiene. 

Health  Service  in  Industry.  By  W.  Irving  Clark,  Jr.,  M.D.,  FA.C.S. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co,,  1922.  168  p,—Tht  book  is  designed  primarily  as 
a  practical  guide  for  directors  of  industrial  health  services  and  deals  especially 
with  problems  of  organization,  equipment,  and  program.  In  a  brief  way,  also, 
it  treats  of  the  need  for,  results,  and  costs  of  efficient  industrial  health  service, 
stressing  the  economic  justification.  The  author,  a  lecturer  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  service  director  in  a  large  industrial  plant,  speaks  with 
the  combined  authority  of  theoretic  training  and  practical  experience. 

Pacing  Old  Age.  Bv  Abraham  Epstein.  New  York,  Alfred  A,  Knopf, 
1922,  352  p, — This  book,  as  the  author  states,  is  frankly  an  appeal  for  social 
action.  But  it  is  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  its  presentation  of  facts.  The 
wealth  of  material  unearthed  by  recent  official  investigations  of  old  age 
dependency  is  conveniently  arranged  and  intelligently  discussed.  For  those 
sufficiently  interested  in  social  problems  to  desire  accurate  and  up-to-date 
information,  but  too  pressed  for  time  to  glean  it  from  voluminous  collections 
of  original  documents,  the  book  will  prove  a  valuable  short  cut  to  the  truth. 

Occupational  Haaards  and  Diagnostic  Signs.  Bulletin  of  the  U,  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  306.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1922,  31  p, — Classifying  by  industry  and  by  cause  manifestations  of  occu- 
pational disease,  this  study  discusses  the  "nine  major  hazards  of  employment" 
and  provides  a  key  to  assist  physicians  in  the  correct  diagnosis  of  occupational 
disease.  For  the  section  on  industrial  poisons  the  **  List  of  Industrial  Poisons  " 
compiled  by  Sommerfeld  and  Fischer  for  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  "  has  been  drawn  upon  largely." 
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Introductory  Note 

nrHE  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  December  27th 
to  29th.  One  session  for  the  discussion  of  international  industrial 
relations  will  be  addressed  by  Director  Thomas  of  the  official 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva.  Other  sesssions  will  deal 
with  the  most  important  subjects  of  this  eventful  year  in  the  field 
of  labor  problems  and  labor  legislation — ^next  steps  in  the  con- 
structive effort  to  deal  effectively  with  unemployment — ^recent 
lessons  from  American  experience  with  accident  compensation 
laws — ^the  public  approach  to  the  avoidance  or  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes. 

Since  our  June  issue  which  dealt  so  largely  with  the  waste  of 
unemployment  and  accidents  in  coal  mining  there  has  been 
created  in  response  to  a  wide  public  demand  a  federal  fact-finding 
commission.  The  educational  possibilities  of  this  investigation, 
if  the  investigators  are  wisely  selected  and  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  the  facts,  is  almost  unlimited.  The  article  by 
Alexander  Bing  in  this  issue  suggests  the  importance  of  making 
such  investigation  continuous  through  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  commission. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  recent  railway  controversy  is  the 
federal  injunction  issued  at  the  request  of  Attorney  General 
Daugherty — instructively  documented  by  H.  G.  Stemau  in  this 
REVIEW.  Public  interest  aroused  by  this  use  of  judicial  power 
is  likely  to  lead  to  new  legislative  proposals  during  the  coming 
winter. 
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A  continuing  responsibility  of  our  representatives  in  G)ngress 
is  the  passage  of  an  adequate  and  economical  accident  compensa- 
tion law  for  private  employees  in  the  District  of  G>lumbia.  Debate 
has  been  started  on  the  Fitzgerald  bill  which  is  carefully  prepared 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  in  the  District.  The  accom. 
panying  article  by  Irene  Sylvester  Chubb  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  selfish  forces  which  have  been  delaying  its  enactment. 
Increasingly  public  attention  will  be  focussed  upon  this  legislation. 

The  staff  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  already  at 
work  upon  the  summary  of  the  New  Labor  Laws  of  1922,  to  be 
published  in  our  December  REVIEW,  together  with  a  number 
of  most  timely  articles  on  matters  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
legislative  proposals  in  more  than  forty  legislatures  in  the  United 
States  during  the  coming  year. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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DisBCTOR  Thomas  of  the  official  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  to  address  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber 27-29,  in  Chicago. 

O 

The  United  States  G>al  Commission  Act,  approved  September  22,  1922, 
provides  for  a  fact-finding  commission  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  for  one  year,  with  salaries  of  $7,500.  The  commission 
is  directed  to  investigate,  among  other  details  of  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous mining,  the  value,  ownership,  profits  and  wastes,  of  the  country's 
mines;  production  costs  and  prices  of  coal;  and  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, and  regularity  of  employment  of  miners.  It  is  further  directed  to 
report  to  Congress  recommendations  for  legislation  dealing  with  owner- 
ship, regulation,  or  control  of  mines.    Appropriation  is  made  of  $200,000. 

O 

THntTY-FouR  States  have  (September  14)  come  into  cooperation  with 
the  federal  government  in  the  administration  of  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation act. 

O 

For  the  protection  of  workers  on  tunnels  and  bridges  (particularly 
against  the  industrial  hazard  known  as  compressed-air  illness  or  the 
"bends")  a  tentative  draft  of  a  safety  code  was  adopted  July  11  by  the 
Pennsylvania  state  Industrial  Board.  The  code  is  in  line  with  the 
Standard  Bill  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  adopted  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

O 

On  July  1  the  Ohio  state  insurance  fund  announced  a  dividend  of 
50  per  cent  of  last  year's  premiums  to  employers  in  classifications  that 
produced  a  surplus — ^71  per  cent  of  the  classification  qualifying.  In  addi- 
tion, rates  are  to  be  reduced  in  66  per  cent  of  the  classifications.  In  only 
10  per  cent  will  rates  be  increased,  the  rest  remaining  stationary. 

O 

In  a  Labor  Day  Sunday  message  widely  published,  the  Commission 
on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
points  out  that  '*  the  nation  still  carries  the  moral  burden  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  industry."  The  message  further  says  that  "  the 
two  outstanding  industrial  crises  of  the  year — the  coal  strike  and  the 
railway  strike — have  grown  in  the  main  out  of  inadequacy  of  earnings. 
The  plight  of  the  coal  miners,  due  to  scant  employment,  is  at  last 
receiving  public  recognition.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  railway  shopmen's  strike 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  union  against 
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the  hostility  of  powerful  roads.    For  a  policy  of  extermination  there  can 
be  only  ultimate  moral  defeat." 

O 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  the  coal  and  rail  strikes,  August  18, 
President  Harding  recommended  legislation  to  extend  federal  protection 
over  all  aliens  in  this  country,  in  the  enforcement  of  their  treaty  rights. 
His  recommendation  "is  impelled  by  a  pitiable  sense  of  federal  impo- 
tence to  deal  with  the  shocking  crime  at  Herrin,  III./'  in  which  riot 
growing  out  of  the  coal  strike  "  it  is  alleged  that  two  aliens  were  mur- 
dered." This  statement  was  later  questioned  by  the  governor  of  Illinois, 
who  issued  a  statement  denying  that  the  two  Mexicans  alleged  to  have 
been  killed  at  the  time  were  in  or  near  Herrin. 

O 

A  NEW  social  insurance  law,  including  maternity  benefit,  has  become 
effective  in  Jugoslavia. 

O 

Men  who  shave  are  likely  to  be  piling  up  difficulties  for  their  widows 
if  death  be  from  anthrax.  On  November  16,  1915,  William  Eldredge, 
a  tannery  laborer  for  the  Endicott-Johnson  Corporation,  developed  a 
swelling  in  his  neck.  That  day  he  shaved  as  usual.  On  November  20, 
he  died  of  anthrax.  Did  the  death  arise  out  of  his  employment?  The 
New  York  commission  has  decided  twice  in  the  negative  and  once  in  the 
affirmative.  The  Appellate  Division  once  granted  a  compensation  award 
and  later  denied  it.  The  Court  of  Appeals,  which  earlier  reversed  the 
Appellate  Division's  favorable  award,  now — seven  years  after  the  injury 
— is  granting  permission  for  an  appeal  from  their  adverse  decision ! 

O 

Commissioner  Luning  of  the  Florida  insurance  department  announces 
that  he  will  urge  the  passage  of  a  workmen's  compensation  act  next 
year.  Florida  is  one  of  the  five  remaining  states  which — in  addition  to 
the  District  of  Columbia — are  still  without  this  legislation. 

O 
Constitutional  amendments  and  legislation  on  the  immediate  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  adopted  by  its  Executive 
Council  in  annual  session  at  Atlantic  City,  September  14,  include:  (1) 
An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  curb  the  injunction  power  vested 
in  federal  officials  as  demonstrated  in  the  injunction  against  the  rail 
shop  crafts;  (2)  a  constitutional  amendment  against  child  labor;  (3)  an 
amendment  giving  Congress  power  to  repass  and  thus  legalize  laws  that 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court;  (4)  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  which  members  of  the  council  declare 
"  has  been  used  to  deprive  the  toilers  of  their  natural  rights  instead  of 
to  prevent  illegal  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade";  (5)  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  enactment  of  any  law  directed  against  the  organization  of 
labor,  collective  bargaining,  strikes,  or  collectively  to  withhold  their 
patronage  and  labor  and  induce  others  to  do  so. 
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Unemploymbnt  insurance  is  included  in  the  platform  upon  which  John  F. 
Fitzgerald  won  the  democratic  nomination  for  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. "I  intend/'  he  says,  "to  recommend  legislation  which  will 
compel  industrial  establishments  to  set  aside  part  of  their  profits  for 
bad  timea  and  unemployment  insurance.  Too  much  misery  is  in  the 
world  to-day  because,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  people  find  them- 
selves unable  to  go  on  with  their  work."  The  Republican  administra- 
tion, in  Massachusetts,  following  the  introduction  of  unemployment 
compensation  legislation  this  year,  has  created  a  commission  to  study 
the  subject. 

O 

In  Canada  the  federal  contribution  towards  unemployment  during 
the  winter  of  1921-22  is  estimated  in  round  figures  at  about  $1,500,000, 
almost  equally  divided  between  direct  relief  and  aid  in  special  relief 
work  undertaken  by  municipalities. 

O 

The  late  Francis  S.  Peabody,  chairman  during  the  war  of  the  Coal  Produc- 
tion Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  a  mine  operator 
of  many  years'  experience,  stated  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Fuel  Association  that  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
''idle-day  costs'*  in  coal  mining  indicates  that  "the  combined  loss  to 
labor  and  capital  ♦  ♦  *  is  more  than  $400,000,000  yearly  without 
considering  at  all  the  loss  to  the  general  public  of  the  productive  effort 
of  this  large  aggregation  of  men  for  one-third  of  the  working  year." 
In  Mr.  Peabody's  opinion  the  only  practical  solution  lies  in  the  elimina- 
tion through  bankruptcy  of  the  high-cost,  excess  mines. 

O 

The  new  chairman  of  the  British  Trade  Union  Congress — ^the  largest  labor 
body  of  its  kind  in  the  world — is  Margaret  Bondfield,  well  known  in 
America. 

O 

At  Providence  in  June  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
elected  president  for  its  semi-centennial  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  of  New  York. 
The  celebration  in  May,  1923,  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

O 

Amendments  strengthening  the  Georgia  workmen's  compensation  law 
have  been  adopted  by  the  legislature.  The  death  benefit,  the  maximum 
weekly  benefit,  and  the  full  disability  benefit  have  all  been  increased. 
The  waiting  period  has  been  shortened  from  fourteen  to  seven  days. 

O 
In  Michigan  a  workman  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  elevator 
shaft  with  his  skull  fractured.  Three  physicians  came  forward  and 
testified  that  he  did  not  die  as  the  result  of  a  fracture  received  in  the 
employer's  plant,  as  a  fractured  skull  did  not  usually  result  in  death. 
The  State  Commission,  however,  held  such  testimony  "contrary  to  the 
ordinary  experiences  of  mankind  '*  and  awarded  compensation. 
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**  Those  who  have  their  *  ear  to  the  ground ' " — according  to  Mr.  J. 
Scofield  Rowe  of  the  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Co. — "  in  the 
states  of  Ohio  and  Washington  claim  they  can  distinctly  recognize  an 
increased  activity  among  powerful  forces  which  are  crystalizing  against 
the  socialistic  trend  in  those  states  and  in  favor  of  private  enterprise. 
It  now  seems  quite  within  the  range,  at  least  of  possibility,  that  the 
monopolistic  bars  of  exclusive  state  insurance  in  either  one  or  both  of 
these  states  ma}*  in  the  near  future  be  removed  and  opportunity  given 
to  all  forms  of  insurance  carriers."  Since  the  opposition  is  promoted 
by  the  commercial  insurance  group  which  Mr.  Rowe  represents,  he 
should  be  as  well  qualified  to  judge  as  a  man  with  both  ears  to  the 
ground ! 

O 
Aboution  of  private  employment  agencies  was  called  for  in  resolu- 
tions adopted  at  the  fourth  Employment  Service  Council  of  Canada. 

O 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  contends  in  a  recent  public 
statement  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  in  the  United  States  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  legislation.  Admitting  that  conditions  in  Europe 
are  favorable  to  this  public  method  of  combatting  involuntary  idleness 
among  workers,  the  Board  nevertheless  expresses  the  fear  that  in  this 
country  it  would  involve  "enormous  expense."  And  it  adds:  "The 
political  organization  of  the  United  States  would  make  the  adoption  of 
a  national  system  of  unemployment  insurance  impossible  without  consti- 
tutional changes,  and  the  country's  vast  extent,  diversified  industries  and 
social  composition  would  create  under  such  a  system  an  administrative 
problem  of  gigantic  proportions  and  cost."  Is  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  ill-informed?  American  proposals  for  unemployment 
insurance  do  not  contemplate  a  "  national "  system.  They  call  for  state 
action,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  successful  accident  compensation 
laws. 

O 
The  Massachusetts  legislature  has  again  adopted  a  resolution  favor- 
ing a  federal  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  Congress  to  regulate 
the  working  hours  of  women  and  minors. 

O 
An  expenditure  of  $1,000  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  for  the 
purchase  and  bestowal  of  trophies  to  be  conferred  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  at  the  International  Mine-Rescue  and  First-Aid  Contests,  upon 
miners  who  have  performed  noteworthy  feats  in  rescue  work  in  time  of 
mine  accidents  and  disasters.  This  is  the  first  government  recognition 
of  the  kind  for  the  humanitarian,  life-saving  work  of  the  American 
miner. 

O 

"  The  $40,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  an  emergency  public 

works  fund  is  to  be  expended  in  improvements  around  the  capitol  in 

Harrisburg,"  says  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 

of  Labor  and  Industry  for  July.    "  The  use  of  this  money  is  contingent 
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upon  a  period  of  unusual  stress  occurring,  and  such  a  period  must  be 
determined  by  the  Industrial  Board  following  reports  of  widespread 
unemployment  existing  throughout  the  state.  The  money  was  authorized 
to  be  spent  last  fall  but  numerous  technical  difficulties  prevented  its 
immediate  use.  The  principal  gain  from  the  public  works  fund  is  not 
the  number  of  men  it  keeps  at  work  at  the  present  time,  however,  but 
the  recognition  by  this  state  of  the  occurrence  of  cycUcal  periods  of 
depression  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are  in  need  of  jobs. 
Public  works  at  such  times  prevent  dire  calamity  and  it  is  hoped  the 
good  work  will  be  carried  on  in  another  appropriation  next  session." 

O 

The  new  general  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Travelers 
Aid  Societies  is  John  R.  Shillady,  formerly  executive  director  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League. 

O 

Reductions  in  workmen's  compensation  insurance  rates  averaging  20 
per  cent,  effective  September  1,  have  been  ordered  by  the  state  banking 
commissioner  in  New  Jersey.  These  reductions,  it  is  estimated,  will 
result  in  a  yearly  saving  of  $1,000,000  to  employers  in  the  cost  of  acci- 
dent  insurance.  A  Trenton  dispatch  suggests  that  this  action  "  is  likely 
to  make  possible  the  passage  of  a  bill  next  winter  increasing  the  benefits 
awarded  workmen  who  are  injured  in  industry." 

Beneftts  of  the  federal  old  age  pension,  or  retirement,  act  have  been 
extended  to  unclassified  laborers  in  the  service  of  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment throughout  the  country. 

O 

An  advisory  committee  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Miller  of  New 
York  to  assist  in  the  administration  of  the  state  accident  insurance  fund 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  The  members  are  Edward  N. 
Huyck,  President  of  Huyck's  Felt  Mills,  Rensselaer;  Thomas  W.  Larkin, 
of  Leroy;  W.  H.  Dupka,  of  Buffalo;  Philip  T.  Dodge,  of  New  York; 
J.  Charles  Andrews,  of  New  York;  Saul  Singer,  of  New  York;  F.  L. 
Morse,  of  Ithaca;  Henry  J.  Wright,  editor  of  The  New  York  Globe,  and 
John  F.  Weis,  of  Rochester.  The  committee,  which  will  serve  without 
pay  and  assist  the  State  Industrial  Commissioner,  was  created  by  the 
1922  legislature. 

O 

A  COURSE  in  education  in  accident  prevention  will  be  given  at  New 
York  University  this  fall. 

O 

The  death  by  drowning  on  July  9  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Downey,  compensa- 
tion actuary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insurance  Department,  is  a  very  serious 
loss  to  the  development  of  scientific  accident  compensation  legislation 
and  administration.  Dr.  Downey  was  not  only  an  exceptionally  able 
administrator  but  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  of  the  most  valuable 
monographs  and  reports  on  industrial  accidents.  Among  his  latest  con- 
tributions were  valuable  articles  on  workmen's  compensation  in  the 
March  and  June  issues  of  this  Review. 
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At  a  recent  public  hearing  of  the  New  York  Lockwood  Committee, 
the  well-known  actuary,  Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson,  explained  one  reason 
why  many  contractors  buy  their  accident  compensation  insurance  of 
stock  companies.  Many  of  the  casualty  insurance  companies,  he  de- 
clared, are  also  engaged  in  bonding  and  they  refuse  this  protection  to 
contractors  unless  they  also  buy  of  them  their  compensation  insurance. 

O 

The  governor  of  Louisiana  has  vetoed  two  important  welfare  meas- 
ures passed  at  the  1922  session, — one  accepting  federal  maternity  aid, 
the  other  liberalizing  the  medical  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act. 

O 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  proclaims  that  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  though  operating  in  several  European  countries,  is 
impracticable  in  the  United  States  because  unemployment  is  more  preva- 
lent and  irregular  here.  Should  a  physician  refuse  aid  because  "  the 
patient  is  too  sick?  " 

O 

The  Colorado  state  insurance  fund  recently  announced  that  a  15  per 
cent  dividend  would  be  paid  to  employers  insured  during  the  first  half 
of  1922. 

O 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Public 
Employment  Services  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  11-13. 
The  president,  Bryce  M.  Stewart,  formerly  head  of  the  Canadian  em- 
ployment service,  has  recently  been  employed  by  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  to  organize  their  employment  bureau  in  Chicago. 
E.  W.  Henning,  the  U.  S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  international  association. 

O 

A  LAW  to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  15,000  coal  miners  has  been 
enacted  in  Turkey.  Mine  owners  must  construct  houses  for  their  work- 
men, conforming  to  regulations  imposed  by  the  minister  of  public 
health;  also  build  a  public  bath  for  each  group  or  district.  The  law 
requires  the  organization  of  evening  schools  for  the  workers  and  the 
creation  of  a  pension  fund  to  care  for  injured  and  aged  employees. 

O 

At  the  convention  in  August  at  St.  Paul  of  the  Fraternal  Order  o! 
Eagles,  an  organization  having  over  500,000  members,  the  promotion  of 
old  age  pension  legislation  throughout  the  country  was  made  a  part  of 
the  constitutional  program  of  the  Order. 

O 

The  number  of  experienced  workers  receiving  more  than  twenty-five 
cents  an  hour — the  minimum  legal  wage  for  cities  of  more  than  5,000 
population — is  increasing  in  Wisconsin,  according  to  a  recent  report  of 
the  State  Industrial  Commission.  A  year  ago  71.6  per  cent  received 
more  than  the  minimum;  this  year  86.4  per  cent. 
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That  the  workers  helped  to  tide  themselves  over  the  unemployment  crisis 
of  1920-22  by  sacrificing  their  Liberty  Bonds  was  shown  in  the  Unem- 
ployment Survey  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
reported  in  this  Review  for  September,  1921.  Evidence  now  appears  that 
the  coal  strike  reduced  miners  to  similar  straits.  According  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  for  August  3,  stock  brokers  reported  a  "constant 
and  heavy  "  stream  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  "  small  pieces  "  coming  in  to  be 
sold  in  the  Pennsylvania  districts. 

O 

The  government  of  India  is  considering  workmen's  compensation 
with  a  view  to  early  legislation. 

O 

Six  local  unions  in  New  York  City  have  established  a  "Journeymen 
Painters'  and  Allied  Crafts'  Health  Department "  with  full  equipment  to 
give  thorough  physical  examinations,  including  X-rays,  dental  examina- 
tions, and  blood  tests.  Every  member  of  the  union  is  entitled  to  exam- 
ination and  advice.  During  the  first  six  weeks  over  200  examinations 
were  made.  Statistics  will  be  gathered  looking  to  the  reduction  and 
eradication  of  occupational  disease  in  the  painting  industry. 

O 

On  the  gala  eve  of  Argentina's  Independence  Day  a  g^eat  procession 
of  civilian  workers,  comprising  both  women  and  men,  demanded  com- 
pulsory old  age  pension  legislation  by  the  government  for  all  employees. 
The  president  came  out  to  welcome  the  multitude  and  received  a  com- 
mission bearing  petitions.  He  later  delivered  them  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

O 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
in  referring  to  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  states  that:  "Atten- 
tion must  again  be  directed  to  the  high  expense  ratio  of  the  stock  com- 
panies. The  latest  available  information  indicates  that  between  1919 
and  1920  the  ratio  went  up  almost  exactly  one  point:  that  is,  from  38.70 
per  cent  to  39.67  per  cent." 

O 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  has  declared  unconstitutional — on 
the  ground  that  it  delegates  legislative  power — a  law  requiring  any  em- 
ployer operating  a  coal  mine,  steel  mill,  foundry,  machine  shop  or  other 
like  business,  in  which  employees  become  so  dirty  that  to  remain  so 
after  leaving  work  will  endanger  health  or  be  offensive  to  the  public, 
to  provide  a  wash-room  upon  application  of  30  per  cent  of  his 
employees. 

O 

Refusal  to  divulge  a  trade  secret  has  defeated  the  compensation 
claim  of  an  employee  in  New  York  who  alleges  she  was  poisoned  by 
handling  braid  used  in  making  hats.  Since  the  braid  manufacturer 
declined  to  name  the  chemical  used  in  the  dye,  it  could  not  be  shown 
that  any  of  the  particular  chemicals  named  in  the  compensation  law 
caused  the  injury. 
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Adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  by  the  Long-Bell  lumber  interests  in 
the  state  of  Washington  is  heralded  in  the  labor  press  of  the  Coast  as 
"  the  most  important  occurrence  in  the  timber  industry." 

O 

Commenting  on  his  overwhelming  victory  in  the  Wisconsin  primaries, 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  World 
names  the  following  labor  measures  among  the  "  vital  issues  **  that  were 
approved  by  the  voters:  Repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  transportation 
act,  including  the  railroad  labor  board;  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  permit  legislation  against  child  labor;  and  abolition 
of  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  disputes  between  employers  and 
employees. 

O 

The  Georgia  legislature  has  refused  to  pass  a  bill  against  picketing 
in  industrial  disputes. 

O 

Approximately  8,000  government  employees  holding  their  positions 
by  presidential  order,  are  held  to  be  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
retirement  act  in  an  opinion  by  Attorney  General  Daugherty. 

O 

Dr.  Alexander  Lambert's  warning  in  The  Nation's  Health  that  the 
medical  profession,  by  opposing  workmen's  health  insurance  legislation, 
are  opening  the  way  to  state  medicine  (see  this  Review  for  June),  is 
commented  upon  favorably  in  an  editorial  in  the  Milwaukee  Leader, 
which  says:  "  Physicians  would  do  well  to  carefully  consider  Dr.  Lam- 
bert's advice.  If  they  do  not  want  socialized  healing,  the  best  way  to 
avoid  or  postpone  it  is  to  give  their  assent  and  support  to  health  insur- 
ance." And  the  Leader  adds:  "  Doctors  are  pretty  high  grade  men  and 
women,  as  a  rule.  They  often  treat  people  when  they  know  that  the 
bill  will  never  be  paid.  It  is  surprising  that  they  should  oppose  health' 
insurance — for  they  certainly  can't  help  knowing  the  great  need  of  it. 
Their  every  day  contact  with  suffering  and  poverty  gives  them  that 
knowledge  in  superabundance." 

O 
A  LIBRARY  of  industrial  relations  has  been  established  at  Princeton 
University,  headed  by  Dr.  Robert  V.  Foerster.    To  meet  the  cost  of  the 
new  department  for  the  first  five  years  John  D.   Rockefeller,  Jr.  has 
guaranteed  $60,000. 

O 

Candidates  for  the  legislature  in  New  York  have  been  asked  by  the 
New  York  City  League  of  Women  Voters  to  state  whether  they  favor 
an  enabling  act  to  take  advantage  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity 
act,  an  eight-hour  day  or  a  forty-eight  hour  week  for  women  and  minors 
in  factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  a  minimum  wage  commis- 
sion to  determine  a  living  wage  for  women  and  minors,  and  the  abolition 
of  night  work  for  minors. 
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The  Goal  and  RaU  Strikes 

Need  of  Permanent  Official  Fact-Finding  Commis- 
sions—Danger of  Ill-advised  Arbitration 
L^slation 


By  Alexander  M.  Bing 
Author,  War  Time  Strikes  and  Their  Adjustment 


THE  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  nationwide  strikes  in 
basic  industries  of  the  country — ^thc  coal  mines  and  the  rail- 
road shops — ^has  brought  to  many  people  a  realization  of  the  danger 
that  lies  in  faulty  industrial  relations.  And  just  as  "knotty  cases 
make  bad  law"  so  unusual  conditions  frequently  result  in  unwise 
legislation.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  as  a  result  of  the 
emergency,  that  suggestions  would  be  made  in  Congress  and  else- 
where of  all  kinds  of  panaceas  for  the  cure  of  industrial  ills,  par- 
ticularly for  the  avoidance  of  strikes  in  our  public  utility  services. 
But  our  industrial  problem  is  not  so  easily  solved  and,  unfortunately, 
the  men  who  in  practice  are  called  upon  to  work  out  a  solution 
possess  neither  the  enlightenment  nor  the  detachment  that  are 
necessary  to  see  the  problem  in  its  proper  relation  to  other  social 
questions. 

In  the  emergency  of  the  war  the  nation  gropingly  adopted  meas- 
ures which  brought  about  a  substantial  approach  to  industrial  peace. 
Under  the  lash  of  war  necessity  an  industrial  code  was  formulated 
— a  set  of  principles  was  agreed  upon  to  guide  the  action  of  both 
employer  and  employee.  Machinery  also  was  improvised  to  put 
these  principles  into  practice  and  a  public  opinion  developed  which 
insisted  upon  the  adherence  of  both  sides  to  these  war-made  rules. 
To-day  we  are  at  sea.  The  principles  which  were  accepted  during 
the  emergency  have  since  been  rejected  by  both  sides — ^by  the  em- 
ployer who  is  unwilling  to  grant  so  much,  and  by  the  worker  who 
demands  more,  or  at  least  as  much.  The  public  does  not  understand. 
Facts  are  hard  to  ascertain,  general  principles  difficult  to  compre- 
hend, and  our  political  leaders  have  lacked  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  force  to  lead  public  opinion  as  well  as  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy towards  a  statesmanlike  solution. 

At  bottom  the  issues  in  both  controversies  are  the  same :  a  de- 
termination by  the  workers  that  the  process  of  a  labor  "  deflation  " 
which  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  two  years  shall  cease — a 
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determination  not  to  yield  all  war  time  gains  and  go  back  to  the 
conditions  of  under-payment  from  which  many  of  the  workers  suf- 
fered before  1917.  The  strongly  organized  men  have  naturally  been 
less  affected  by  this  process  than  those  who  were  unorganized. 
And  the  members  of  powerful  labor  unions  have  seen  their  less 
fortunate  fellows  suffer  a  succession  of  wage  reductions  by  which 
their  compensation  has  dropped  to  the  pre-war  level  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases  still  lower.  It  was  the  determination  of  many  of  the 
unions  to  put  a  stop  to  this  continuous  lowering  of  wages  which 
was  one  of  the  main  factors  in  bringing  about  the  recent  series  of 
disturbances. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  clash  between  the  opposing 
views  of  employer  and  employees  resulted  in  disastrous  strikes; 
why  could  not  the  issue  have  been  settled  by  arbitration?  The  rea- 
son is  just  this,  that  labor — always  more  or  less  suspicious  of  the 
courts  and  of  all  judicial  process — ^has  been  dissatisfied  with  almost 
every  important  wage  award  which  has  been  made  since  the 
armistice.  Rightly  or  wrongly  it  has  felt  that  arbitral  bodies  have 
leaned  toward  capital  and  have  failed  to  give  labor  its  due.  The 
miners  were  bitterly  dissatisfied  with  the  awards  of  post-war  coal 
commissions  and  practically  all  of  the  work  of  the  railroad  labor 
board  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  men.  The  most  recent  deci- 
sions of  that  body  were  so  deeply  resented  that  the  shop  men  went 
out  on  strike  and  the  maintenance  of  way  men  were  with  difficulty 
kept  at  their  jobs  by  the  promise  of  the  board  to  reconsider  their 
case.  Hence  the  absolute  unwillingness  of  the  miners  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  question  of  wages,  for  such  a  submission  might 
have  resulted  in  a  further  reduction  in  the  standard  of  living,  zni 
hence  also  the  refusal  of  the  shopmen  to  arbitrate  what  they  con- 
sidered the  vital  question  of  seniority. 

What  are  the  lessons  which  this  situation  teaches?  Does  it 
mean,  as  some  people  would  have  us  believe,  that  what  we  need 
is  compulsory  arbitration  especially  for  our  public  utilities? 
Are  force  and  compulsion  the  means  by  which  better  industrial 
relations  are  to  be  brought  about?  On  the  contrary,  the  actions 
of  both  the  miners  and  the  railroad  men  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  aibitration,  by  itself,  will  not  serve  to  keep  the  peace. 
For  both  the  railroad  shop  men  and  the  miners  have  persistently 
refused  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision  of  any  arbitral  body. 
And  it  is  quite  plain  that  if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  force  the 
acceptance  of  the  decision  of  any  board  such  attempt  would  have 
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been  sure  to  fail.  How  can  a  million  men  be  compelled  to  work  if 
they  are  unwilling  to  do  so? 

Happily  the  coal  strike  is  ended  and  the  railroad  strike  seems 
settled.  The  important  thing  now  is  the  future;  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  tend  to  produce  greater  industrial  justice  and  to 
give  reasonable  promise  of  promoting  industrial  peace — ^and  to  avoid 
any  action  which  will  only  make  matters  worse. 

If  the  coal  strike  has  done  nothing  else  it  has  shown  the  need 
for  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  miners  claim  that  the 
operators  are  making  huge  profits ;  that  freight  charges  are  unequal 
and  in  many  cases  exorbitant ;  that  the  coal  dealer — ^both  wholesale 
and  retail — is  a  profiteer.  The  public  wants  cheaper  fuel  and  the 
operator  says  that  the  only  way  it  can  be  obtained  is  by  reducing 
wages.  The  miner  answers  that  a  wage  reduction  would  mean  only 
a  slight  decrease  in  price  whereas  an  elimination  of  exorbitant  profits 
would  make  a  large  reduction  possible.  What  are  the  facts?  If 
we  knew  them  we  might  not,  to  be  sure,  be  able  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  coal  industry.  We  would,  however,  be  in  an  immeasur- 
ably better  position  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  controversy.  A 
public  opinion,  enlightened  with  a  knowledge  which  such  a  fact- 
finding body  could  have  provided,  would  probably  have  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  the  recent  strike  or  forced  an  early  settlement. 

For  the  miners  themselves  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  At  present  they  have  certain  con- 
victions as  to  costs  and  profits.  These  are  based  on  very  inadequate 
knowledge  and  may  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  But  because  the 
operators  opposed  the  creation  by  Congress  of  a  fact-finding  com- 
mission and  procured  an  injunction  to  prevent  the  federal  trade 
commission  from  getting  the  much  desired  information,  the  miners 
have  been  strengthened  in  their  belief  that  profits  are  exorbitant  and 
that  coal  prices  should  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  more  reasonable 
profits  rather  than  of  lowered  wages. 

The  creation  of  a  fact-finding  body  seems  now  agreed  upon.*  If 
this  is  made  a  permanent  commission  with  powers  sufficient  to  en- 
able it  to  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  all  the  facts  of  the  coal 
industry,  facts  as  to  costs  from  the  mine  to  the  consumer's  bin — 
profits,  wages,  irregularity  of  employment,  eflFiciency  of  manage- 
ment and  labor,  and  all  other  questions  which  in  any  way  relate  to 


1  Since  this  was  written,  the  Coal  Commission  Act  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, and  approved  by  the  President  September  22,  1922.— Editor's  Note. 
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the  proper  functioning  of  this  basic  industry — ^then  all  of  the  suffer- 
ing incident  to  the  strike  will  have  been  worth  while.  For  we  need 
a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  in  the  coal  industry  and  in  all 
other  industries.  There  was  a  time  not  very  distant  when  we  had  no 
accurate  knowledge  about  so  elementary  a  matter  as  population. 
And  when  in  England  about  one  hundred  years  ago  the  proposal 
was  made  to  take  and  publish  a  census,  there  were  many  wiseacres 
who  found  numerous  and  weighty  reasons  to  prove  that  such  a 
dangerous  and  costly  thing  should  not  be  ("one.  The  time  will 
probably  come,  and  let  us  hope  it  is  not  far  off,  when,  at  least  in  our 
basic  industries,  the  regular  gathering  and  publication  of  the  fullest 
information  will  be  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  is  the  taking  of 
the  census. 

But  the  most  careful  ascertainment  of  the  facts,  helpful  as  it 
cannot  but  be,  will  not  necessarily  lead  us  to  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  conflicting  economic  views.  Here  our  war  experience  may 
be  helpful.  We  found  then  that  there  could  be  no  industrial  peace 
without  an  agreement  on  principles.  To  be  sure,  such  agreement 
carries  with  it  the  danger  that,  as  our  ideas  develop,  the  principles 
we  have  adopted  will  block  the  way  to  an  acceptance  of  the  newer 
joints  of  view.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  difficulty  it  seems  imperative 
that  certain  policies  be  agreed  upon  in  order  to  facilitate  the  accept- 
ance of  arbitral  processes. 

The  most  elementary  principle,  which  should  now  receive  uni- 
versal recognition  and  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  which  no 
further  controversy  should  be  necessary,  is  the  living  wage.  With 
the  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  prodiKtive  processes  it  can- 
not be  any  longer  necessary  to  employ  any  worker  in  productive 
industry  at  a  wage  that  fails  to  provide  for  at  least  a  minimum 
living  in  accordance  with  recognized  American  standards.  And  yet 
a  substantial  proportion  of  miners  and  of  the  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  railways  were  receiving  in  1914  less  than  such  an  amount  and 
many  people  are  desirous  of  restoring  pre-war  sub-normal  levels. 

The  decision  of  the  railroad  labor  board  awarded  laborers  as 
low  as  twenty-three  cents  an  hour,  a  wage  substantially  below 
the  lowest  minimum  standards.  In  the  coal  mining  industry 
also  the  intermittency  of  the  work  had  resulted  in  many  of  the 
miners  earning  very  much  less  than  a  living  wage  even  before 
the  recent  attempts  of  the  operators  to  reduce  their  compensa- 
tion still  further.  The  reaction  of  both  miners  and  railway  men 
to  these  attempts  to  reduce  wages  below  living  standards  should 
teach  us  that  the  first  requisite  to  better  industrial  relations  is 
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a  general  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  no  man  shall  be 
asked  to  work  for  less  than  a  minimum  wage. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  so  completely  have  conditions  changed,  that 
only  four  years  ago  the  entire  nation  was  virtually  on  its  knees  be- 
fore the  workers  of  the  country — ^the  miners,  the  shipwrights,  the 
tool  makers,  and  all  the  other  trades — ^telling  them  of  the  importance 
of  their  labor,  assuring  them  that  their  service  to  the  nation  was 
equal  in  dignity  with  that  of  the  fighting  forces  and  that  the  win- 
ning of  the  war  depended  upon  their  putting  forth  every  ounce  of 
their  strength.  The  general  public  may  have  forgotten  these  ap- 
peals but  the  men  have  not  forgotten  them.  And  a  recollection  of 
the  importance  which  was  assigned  to  their  efforts  during  the  war 
has  only  served  to  intensify  their  dissatisfaction  with  their  subse- 
quent treatment  and  with  the  determinations  of  post-war  arbitration 
boards.  Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  this  mistrust  of 
judicial  process,  nevertheless  recent  decisions  of  law  courts  and 
arbitral  bodies  have  but  intensified  the  conviction  of  organized  labor 
that  judges  are  biased  in  favor  of  the  employers  and  that  no  matter 
how  hard  they  may  try  to  hold  the  scales  evenly  balanced  it  is  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  so. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  should  be  apparent  that 
any  effiolrt  to  compel  the  submission  of  controversies  to  arbi- 
tration will  serve  only  to  dangerously  augment  unrest  and  will 
utterly  fail  to  prevent  strikes.  Means  must  be  found  to  bring 
about  better  industrial  relations,  and  the  coal  and  rail  strikes 
have  again  emphasized  the  need  of  adopting  constructive  meas- 
ures. The  first  of  these  is  that  the  public  must  know  the  facts 
which  underlie  our  industrial  processes.  There  must  be  no  more 
concealment  and  secrecy.  A  permanent  fact-finding  commission 
should  be  immediately  created  for  the  coal  industry  and  similar 
bodies  should  be  provided  for  the  metal  mining  and  other  basic 
trades.  It  should  be  adopted  as  a  national  policy  that  every 
able-bodied  worker  is  to  receive  at  least  enough  to  provide  a 
minimum  living  in  accordance  with  decent  American  standards. 
There  is  no  economic  necessity  nor  is  there  any  excuse  in  public 
policy  for  the  attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  to  return 
to  sub-normal  pre-war  standards.  It  is  not  only  inhuman  but 
it  is  incredibly  short-sighted  to  attempt  to  do  so.  Suitable 
national  and  local  machinery  of  a  volimtary  nature  should  also 
be  created  for  the  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes  but  no  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  coerce  either  side  into  the  acceptance 
of  arbitral  processes. 
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Another  Mine  Disaster 


H)  47  Mi  DEAD 
IN  ARGONAUT  MINE; 
TRAPPED  22  DAYS 

Rescue   Squads   Come   Upon 

Tomb  Behind  a  Bulkhead  Built 

by  Miners  Against  Gas. 


CLOTHES  STUFFED  IN  WALL 


Discovery  of  Barrier  4«350  Feet 

Down  Comes  After  Drillers 

Rnally  Penetrate  Roclc. 


HAD    PERISHED    DAYS   ACO 


Note  en  One  Body  Indleatee  AU  Died 

Within  Five  Hours  of  Start 

of  Fire  on  Aug.  27. 


8p€oUa  toTh€  yew  Tark  Timet. 

JACKSON,  Cal..  Sept  18.-Th6  Argo* 
Dftut  minera  are  dead.  Their  bodies- 
were  found  tonight  Inside  a  rude  bulk!!> 
heed  they  had  built  on  the  4,800-foot 
level  and  stuffed  with  their  clothing 
In  an  effort  to  make  it  air-tight 

Tbey  bad  been  dead,  the  report  of 
mine  offldals  say,  for  several  days. 
The  hard  rock  won  out.  Man  could 
not  hew  through  It  In  time.  Man  had 
tried  with  every  ounce  of  human  energy, 
with  every  Mt  of  human  Ingenuity  and 
■kill  and  had  failed. 


pORTY-SEVEN  men,  trapped  like 
animals,  fight  gallantly  against 
almost  certain  death,  tearing  clothing 
from  their  backs  to  supplement  rude 
materials  at  hand  as  thor  erect  barrier 
after  barrier  in  vain  attempt  to  keep 
back  deadly  gases  which  finally  over- 
whelm them;  forty-seven  men  found 
dead  three  weeks  later  when  at  last 
frantic  efforts  to  reach  them  prove 
successful. 


The  widows  and  children  of  these 
men  are  assured  prompt  accident 
compensation,  since  the  relief— esti- 
mated at  approximately  $200,000— is 
payable  from  the  State  Compensation 
Fund. 


"Many  metal  mines  in  America 
are  working  with  fully  as  great 
fire-hazards  as  the  Argonaut,"  ac- 
cording to  Director  Bain,  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  California 
has,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  mining 
codes  in  the  country  drafted  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  State  officials  report  that 
the  laws  had  been  observed.  It  is 
evident  that— as  Mr.  Bain  points 
out— "the  safety  codes  now  pre- 
scribed by  law  are  inadequate." 

O 

Approximately  six  hundred  men 
are  killed  annually  in  the  meUl 
mines  of  this  country.  More  than 
two  thousand  additional  lives  are 
sacrificed  yearly  in  our  coal  mines. 
This  most  recent  catastrophe  should 
arouse  the  nation  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate safeguards.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
Argonaut  miners  will  not  have  died  in 
vain. 
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The  Railroad  Strikellnjunction 

Compilation  by  H.  G.  Sternau 


(EIditor's  Note:  The  most  important  public  development  affecting 
labor  legislation  in  the  past  three  months  is  the  railroad  strike  injimction. 
Since  it  is  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  spirited  discussion  for  many  months  and 
may  possibly  lead  to  important  new  legislation,  the  essential  facts  and  many 
typical  allusions  are  here  concisely  and  impartially  assembled  as  a  basis  for 
present  understanding  as  well  as  for  ready  reference  in  the  future.) 

INJUNCTION  ISSUED— SEPTEMBER  1 

The  injunction  issued,  September  1,  by  Judge  Wilkerson  of  the 
District  Court  of  Chicago  at  the  request  of  Attorney  General  Daugherty 
prohibited  union  leaders  from  issuing  any  instruction  or  public  state- 
ment to  members  of  their  organizations  to  induce  them  to  do  or  say 
anything  to  cause  any  railway  employee  to  leave  or  refrain  from  entering 
the  employ  of  a  railroad;  and  prohibited  them  using  funds  of  the  unions 
in  furtherance  of  any  act  forbidden  in  the  injunction.  It  restrained  all 
ofiEicers,  members,  or  agents  of  the  unions  from  engaging  in  picketing; 
from  ''in  any  manner  by  letters,  printed  or  other  circulars,  telegrams, 
telephones,  word  of  mouth,  oral  persuasion  or  suggestion,  or  from  interviews 
to  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  or  otherwise  in  any  manner  whatsoever'' 
encouraging  any  person  to  leave  or  refrain  from  entering  the  employ  of  a 
railroad;  from  interfering  with  or  obstructing  any  railway;  from  hindering 
the  inspection,  repair,  equipment,  or  operation  of  trains,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly; from  interfering  with  employees  going  to  or  from  work,  by  displays 
of  force  or  numbers,  threats,  acts  of  violence,  jeers,  taunts,  or  entreaties; 
from  loitering  at  or  near  places  of  egress  of  employees,  or  upon  railroad 
property;  and  from  doing  injury  or  bodily  harm  to  any  railroad  employee. 

PROM  DAUGHERTY'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE  COURT— SEPTEM- 
BERl 

"  By  refusing  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  in 
the  matter  of  shopmen's  wages,  the  union  held  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  contempt.    *    ♦    * " 

"  I  will  use  the  powers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  within  my 
control  to  prevent  the  labor  unions  of  the  country  from  destroying  the  open 
shop.    ♦    ♦    *" 

UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION 

''Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  *  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances."    {First  amendment,  178f>.) 
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THE  CLAYTON  ACT 

"  That  no  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any  court  of 
the  United  States  *  *  *  in  any  case  between  an  employer  and  employees, 
or  between  employers  and  employees,  or  between  employees,  or  between  per- 
sons employed  and  persons  seeking  employment,  involving,  or  growing  out  of, 
a  dispute  concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  necessary  to 
prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property,  or  to  a  property  right,  of  the  party 
making  the  application,  for  which  injury  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at 
law    ♦    *    * 

"  And  no  such  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall  prohibit  any  person  or 
persons,  whether  singly  or  in  concert,  from  terminating  any  relation  of  em- 
ployment, or  from  ceasing  to  perform  any  work  or  labor,  or  from  recom- 
mending, or  persuading  others  by  j>eaceful  means  so  to  do  ♦  *  ♦  or  from 
doing  any  act  or  thing  which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  absence  of  such 
dispute  by  any  par^  thereto.    *    *    * "     (Section  20,  1914.) 

UNION  LEADERS  DEFY  DAUGHERTY— SEPTEMBER  2 

Union  leaders,  declaring  that  the  lawful  union  operations  cannot  be  for- 
bidden, announced  that  they  would  not  suspend  peaceful  activities. 

DAUGHERTY'S  TELEGRAM-SEPTEMBER  3 

In  answer  to  the  New  York  Herald's  invitation  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  comment*  heard  on  all  sides,  the  Attorney  General  telegraj^ed :  **  You  may 
say  that  the  government's  answer  to  all  these  discussions  will  in  due  time 
be  made  in  open  court  if  necessary,  and  that  the  government,  in  the  mean- 
time, will  pay  no  attention  to  loose  and  irresponsible  conversation  on  the 
part  of  people  who  may  themselves  yet  be  brought  into  court. " 

EARLY    EDITORIAL    COMMENT    FROM    NEW    YORK    CITY 
DAILY  PAPERS— SEPTEMBER  1-5 

{Foreign  Language  Papers  Excepted) 
Against  the  Injunction 
The  Times  deplored  the  lengths  to  which  the  injunction  went,  character- 
izing some  of  its  provisions  as  "manifestly  absurd  and  incapable  of  execu- 
tion. *'  The  World,  after  pointing  out  that  "  strikes  were  not  forbidden  in  the 
Transportation  Act,"  scored  the  Attorney  General  for  forbidding  union  activi- 
ties of  a  clearly  lawful  type.  Arguing  in  the  same  strain  the  MaU  pointed 
out  that  violent  acts  were  already  illegal  and  could  be  "  punished  by  ordinary 
law,"  and  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  prohibition  of  lawful  union 
activities  would  help  to  end  the  strike.  Stressing  the  fact  that  the  injunction 
practically  made  the  strike  illegal,  and  that  "  what  Congress,  the  representative 
legislative  body,  refused  to  enact,  Mr.  Daugherty  demands,"  the  Globe  char- 
acterized the  action  as  "  arrogant "  and  "  futile."  The  Post  declared  that 
"  the  year  1922  is  too  late  a  date  for  an  injunction  that  estops  all  the  normal 
and  innocent  activities  of  a  union  and  forbids  the  elementary  rights  of  free 
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speech."  The  Call  said  that  the  injunction  merely  proved  the  strike  unex- 
pectedly successful,  and  that  its  effectiveness  accounted  for  the  federal  power 
being  "  hurled  into  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  the  railroad  executives."  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  considering  the  injunction  "  in  the  light  of  the  Clayton 
Act,  *  ♦  ♦  at  least  one  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court/'  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  wise  policy,  termed  it  "drastic  in  the  extreme"  and  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  more  harm  than  good  would  result  therefrom. 

For  the  Injunction 

The  Tribune  argued  that  the  public  was  entitled  to  uninterrupted  rail  serv- 
ice and  upheld  the  government  in  "denying  the  right  of  anyone  to  conspire 
or  act  to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce."  The  New  York  Commercial 
took  much  the  same  stand,  saying,  "  Labor  has  trifled  with  the  country's  wel- 
fare long  enough."  The  three  Mtmsey  papers,  the  Herald,  Sun,  and  Telegram, 
praised  Daugherty's  action  as  insuring  the  "  survival  and  supremacy  of  the 
United  States"  and  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  "the  menace  of  any 
group  or  organization."  They  contended  that  the  violence  attributed  to  the 
strikers  necessitated  firm  action  rather  than  "waiting  while  expected  acts  of 
violence  occur  and  then  going  out  and  trying  to  punish  the  perpetrators,*'  and 
hailed  "government  by  injunction"  as  "the  surest  way  to  combat  government 
by  terror." 

PROM  QOMPERS'  LABOR  DAY  SPEECH^SEPTEMBBR  4  . 

The  Attorney  General  was  "exercising  a  power  never  dreamed  of  in  the 
Republic."  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Qayton  Act  "is  the  law  passed  by  Congress  bear- 
ing on  injunctions  and  it  forbids  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  in  such  a  case 
as  this." 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL'S  INTERVIEW-SEPTEMBER  5 

Daugherty  summoned  representatives  of  leading  newspai)ers  and  gave  out 
an  official  statement  of  his  position,  saying: 

"The  government  hasn't  any  intention  of  abridging  personal  liberty  or 
omstitutional  rights  of  free  speech  and  lawful  assembly.  I  will  be  just  as 
vigorous  to  oppose  such  a  suggestion  as  I  am  to  uphold  the  law.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  going  any  further  in  this  matter  than  is  necessary.  It  is  going  to 
be  reasonable,  but  not  so  reasonable  as  to  permit  the  people  or  their  govern- 
ment to  be  trampled  on  or  run  over. 

"There  has  been  considerable  talk  by  some  people  about  'constitutional 
liberty'  being  violated  by  the  issuance  of  this  restraining  order.  They  are 
talking  about  the  constitution  of  the  unions.  I  am  talking  about  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.    *    ♦    * 

"Editorial  comment  [on  the  injunction]  is  ninety  per  cent  favorable." 
(Reported  by  New  York  Times.) 
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LATER    EDITORIAL    COMMENT    FROM    NEW    YORK    CITY 
DAILY  PAPERS— SEPTEMBER  M 

(Foreign  Language  Papers  Excepted) 
Opposing  the  Injunction 
The  Times,  commenting  on  Daugherty's  denial  that  constitutional  rights 
were  infringed,  suggested  that  if  a  labor  leader  observed  all  the  prohibitions 
of  the  injunction,  he  would  be  "condemned  thereafter  to  a  life  of  silent  medi- 
tation and  prayer/*  and  pointed  out  that  Daugherty's  explanation  was  proof 
that  "the  thing  has  palpably  gone  ill  with  Congress  and  the  country."  The 
Evening  Post  treated  Daugherty's  statement  as  "a  denial  that  his  applica- 
tion means  what  it  says"  and  stated  that  if  he  really  believed  that  the  in- 
junction did  not  "  invade  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech  "  he  was 
"if  possible  more  unfit  to  be  Attorney  General  than  he  liad  already  demon- 
strated." The  IVorld  declared  that  Daugherty  and  Wilkerson  "  were  not  only 
proceeding  against  the  plain  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act,  but  ^  *  *  in- 
vading the  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
and  of  peaceable  assembly."  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  stating  that  "the 
unwise  language  of  the  injunction  has  given  labor  leaders  at  least  technical 
ground  for  the  usual  charges  of  oppression  by  capital  and  danger  to  indi- 
vidual rights,"  expressed  regret  that  the  action  had  been  of  a  character  "  tending 
♦    ♦    ♦    to  obscure  the  real  issues  at  stake  in  the  whole  matter." 

Favoring  the  Injunction 

The  Swi  defended  the  more  drastic  clauses  of  the  injunction  saying  that 
"  Mr.  Daugherty  sued  for  an  order  carrying  more  powers  than  he  absolutely 
required  "****'  as  suits  the  tactics  of  an  Advocate  not  certain  how  much 
he  will  obtain."  The  Mail,  stating  plainly  that  these  extravagant  provisions 
did  not  meet  its  approval,  expressed  the  belief  that  they  would  be  modified 
after  the  hearing.  Both  papers  agreed  that  the  injunction  had  been  effective. 
The  Tribune,  repeating  its  belief  that  "the  main  purpose  was  sound,"  admit- 
ted that  the  injunction  "may  have  been  faultily  drawn  in  certain  details."  The 
Herald,  denying  that  the  injunction  violated  the  Clayton  Act,  pointed  out  that 
this  law  referred  to  cases  between  employers,  employees,  and  persons  seeking 
employment  and  declared  that  "  the  government  of  the  United  States  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
is  not  an  employer  of  the  striking  railroad  shopmen,  ♦  ♦  ♦  an  employed 
person,  ♦  *  *  or  a  person  seeking  employment."  The  IVall  Street  Journal 
contended  that  the  "  rights  "  demanded  by  the  unions  were  "  class  privileges  " 
and  that  the  Adamson  Law,  the  Clayton  Act,  and  the  Transportation  Act  were 
"class  legislation."  It  spoke  of  the  injunction  as  "a  lesson"  to  organized 
labor  not  to  expect  to  be  treated  as  a  "privileged  class." 

SEPTEMBER  7 

Daugherty,  after  conference  with  Senator  Borah,  was  widely  reported  Sep- 
tember 8  as  having  said  that  the  government  would  not  insist  upon  the  reten- 
tion in  the  permanent  injunction  of  those  clauses  of  the  temporary  injunction 
which  had  been  interpreted  as  curbing  the  right  of  free  speech. 
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A  petition  for  a  counter  injunction  was  brought  by  the  unions  to  restrain 
the  Department  of  Justice  officials  from  enforcing  the  injunction. 

SEPTEMBER  11 

Wilkerson  refused  to  grant  counter  injunction  demanded  by  unbns. 
Daugherty,  in  his  plea  to  have  the  injunction  made  permanent,  failed  to  ask 
its  modification.  Wilkerson  extended  the  temporary  injunction  for  ten  days 
without  modification. 


Congressman  Keller  impeached  Daugherty  and  the  resolution  was  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  House.  Samuel  Untermeyer  was  retained 
as  counsel  against  Daugherty,  but  early  action  was  forestalled  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Judiciary  committee  that  there  would  be  no  further  opportunity 
for  hearings  until  the  December  session. 

INJUNCTION  MADE  PERMANENT— SEPTEMBER  23 

Wilkerson  replaced  the  temporary  injunction  by  a  permanent  one,  which, 
though  revised,  did  not  in  eflFect  provide  for  some  important  modifications 
widely  expected.  He  argued  that  "  if  the  dominating,  primary  purpose  of  the 
combination  is  to  restrain  trade  or  to  do  things  unlawful  in  themselves  and 
which  by  reason  of  their  inherent  nature  operate  to  restrain  trade,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  combination  is  unlawful,  and  the  purpose  may  not  be  carried  out 
even  by  means  that  otherwise  would  be  legal." 

UNIONS  INSIST  INJUNCTION  IS  ILLEGAL— SEPTEMBER  25 

Counsel  for  the  strike  leaders,  in  waiving  the  right  to  be  heard  as  to  the 
form  of  the  order,  said  they  were  "unable  to  suggest  any  form  of  order 
which  would  be  effective  to  give  legal  sanction  to  the  exercise  of  an  authority 
which  we  respectfully  urge  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  court." 

DEMAND  FOR  FINAL  DETERMINATION 

.  In  reference  to  future  developments,  the  New  York  Times,  commenting  on 
Wilkerson's  decision,  pointed  out  that  "  the  principle  of  law  and  public  policy 
involved  is  of  far-reaching  concern  and  ought  to  receive  sanction,  if  it  is  sound, 
or  disavowal,  if  it  is  not  solidly  based,  from  our  highest  judicial  authority." 
The  World,  the  Post  and  the  Globe  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  deci- 
sion should  immediately  be  tested  t^  higher  authority,  and  the  Globe  went 
even  further,  stating  that  "if  it  cannot  be  modified,  if  it  reflects  the  state 
of  the  law,  then  Congress  at  its  first  opportimity  should  bring  the  code  more 
into  agreement  with  the  necessities  of  this  complicated  industrial  order." 
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Intimidate  Legislators 

By  Irene  Sylvester  Chubb 


CONGRESS  sometimes  appears  dilatory  merely  on  account  of 
its  unwieldy  machinery.  Advocates  of  national  legislation  are 
accustomed  to  watching  worthy  measures  hang  fire— often  with 
complacent  assurance  that  they  will  be  passed  ultimately.  But  the 
Fitzgerald  accident  compensation  bill  for  private  employees  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — although  introduced  as  long  ago  as  April  18, 
1921 — was  still  pending  when  Congress  adjourned  on  September 
22,  1922.  The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  public  to  know  the  real 
torces  which  are  delaying  action  in  this  case. 

Why  should  anyone  oppose  the  Fitzgerald  bill?  Workmen's 
accident  compensation  is  an  accepted  principle  in  America.  Forty- 
three  states  have  more  or  less  comprehensive  laws  on  the  subject. 
Congress  itself  has  recognized  the  justice  of  accident  compensation 
by  providing  it  for  federal  employees  and  also  for  the  public  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  shocking  that  in  our 
national  capital,  right  under  the  nose  of  Congress,  there  is  still 
neither  an  accident  reporting  nor  an  accident  compensation  law  for 
the  District's  private  employees. 

Labor  wants  a  compensation  law.  Employers  want  one.  Why, 
then,  the  delay? 

The  only  serious  opposition  to  the  Fitzgerald  bill  is  instigated 
and  promoted  by  a  group  selfishly  and  financially  interested  in 
its  defeat — ^the  casualty  insurance  interests.  That  casualty  insurance 
agents  should  wish  to  have  only  such  laws  enacted  as  will  permit 
them  to  write  this  branch  of  insurance  without  competition,  is  of 
course  understandable.  Since  uniform  rate  schedules  are  agreed 
upon  subject  to  state  approval,  there  is  little  or  no  rate  competition 
between  companies.  But  as  a  result  of  legislative  and  administra- 
tive experience  the  melon-patches  are  being  more  securely  fenced 
against  their  exploitation.  In  protest  against  the  high  overhead  cost 
of  commercial  insurance — averaging  37>^  per  cent  of  premiums — 
certain  states,  ten  in  number,  have  established  state  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  funds  to  compete  with  the  private  carriers. 
Seven  other  states  hold  that  the  notorious  practices  of  commercial 
adjusters  in  beating  down  claims  of  injured  employees  have  al- 
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together  disqualified  casualty  companies  from  holding  such  a  public 
trust  as  meting  out  compensation  to  helpless  workmen  and  their 
dependents.  They  have,  accordingly,  made  state-managed  mutuals 
the  exclusive  method  of  insuring  the  workmen's  compensation  risk. 
And  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has  approved  this  method  as  an  '*  oc- 
cupation tax  "  levied  against  industry  to  provide  payments  to  those 
disabled  in  employment.^ 

But  naturally  the  insurance  agents  are  not  to  be  deprived  of 
good  pickings  without  a  contest.  In  each  of  the  seventeen  juris- 
dictions where  state  funds  have  now  been  established  casualty  in- 
surance interests  have  relentlessly  fought  them  by  methods  subtle 
and  insidious. 

Counsel  for  the  Lockwood  Committee  in  New  York — ^amazed 
at  the  rebate  discriminations  practiced  by  casualty  companies  against 
the  State  Fund— -expressed  the  fear  that  it  could  not  "  co-exist  with 
the  private  companies  that  are  bent  upon  its  destruction  and  are 
using  all  sorts  of  illegitimate  ways  of  exterminating  it  as  an  object 
lesson  to  prevent  further  progress  in  that  direction  in  other  states." 
In  Ohio,  also,  where  casualty  companies  were  barred  entirely  from 
the  field  by  referendum  vote  of  the  people,  they  are  constantly 
trying  to  re-enter.  The  respectable  sounding  "Workmen's  Com- 
(lensation  League"  and  the  so-called  **Ohio  Board  of  Commerce" 
(both  reported  to  be  managed  by  the  same  insurance  lobbyist!) 
have  been  used  to  blind  the  public  to  the  real  source  of  attacks 
upon  the  state  fund.  In  other  states  unwarranted  attempts  by  repre- 
sentatives of  casualty  companies  to  discredit  the  solvency  of  the 
state  funds,  have  temporarily  served  as  scarecrows. 

Such  methods  of  attack  suggest  that  the  assailant  is  not  confident 
of  his  ability  to  meet  the  issue  openly.  Certainly  the  casualty  agents 
have  not  satisfactorily  answered  the  following  facts  favoring  state 
funds  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  which  are  brought 
to  light  by  every  official  investigation  :^ 

1.  The  average  expense  ratio  of  insurance  companies  is  37}^  per 
cent»  of  which  only  2  per  cent  on  the  average  goes  for  inspection 
service,  while  exclusive  state  funds  have  kept  their  average  expenses 
down  to  only  4  per  cent  of  premiums. 


iMountain  Timber  Co.  v.  Washington,  243  U.  S.,  243. 

SEspeclally  significant  is  the  report  of  the  federal  government  survey 
recently  published  as  Bulletin  No.  301  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 
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2.  Contrary  to  frequent  assertions  of  insurance  agents  the  record 
of  insurance  companies  as  to  promptness  in  pajring  claims  is  not 
superior  to  that  of  state  funds. 

3.  Underpayments  to  injured  workmen  on  the  part  of  commercial 
companies  amount  to  millions  of  dollars. 

4.  No  injured  workman  has  lost  compensation  because  of  failure 
of  a  state  fund,  while  the  failure  of  several  casualty  companies  has 
resulted  in  losses  to  claimants  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars. 

With  such  facts  in  mind  the  Fitzgerald  bill  was  modeled  upon 
the  best  compensation  practice  in  America.  It  aims  to  benefit  the 
injured  workingman,  not  primarily  the  insurance  companies.  When 
the  House  committee  annovmced  hearings  on  the  Fitzgerald  bill, 
j'ublic-spirited  persons  representative  of  widely  diversified  groups 
responded  to  its  support. 

Among  those  endorsing  the  bill  were  the  wage-earners  unani- 
mously, several  experienced  public  officials,  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  local  charity 
officials,  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission, 
and  the  Housekeeper's  Alliance  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
declared  the  bill  to  be  "  liberal  to  the  injured  employee  and  depend- 
ents, fair  to  the  employer  and  just  to  the  community."  In  national 
convention  assembled  the  workers  of  the  country  also  officially 
resolved : 

That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  rea£Firms  its  conviction 
based  on  years  of  practical  experience  that  exclusive  fund  insurance 
and  the  elimination  of  private  profit  in  workmen's  accident  compen- 
sation is  advantageous  to  wage  workers,  and  urges  the  early  enact- 
ment of  the  Jones-Fitzgerald  bill  without  change  from  the  exclusive 
fund  plan. 

In  contrast  to  reasoned  and  calm  support,  only  nervousness  can 
account  for  the  language  of  a  prominent  insurance  journal  which 
said  of  the  Fitzgerald  bill : 

It  is  high  time  that  the  insurance  men  of  America  rise  up  in  their 
might  and  crush  every  bit  of  inimical  legislation  of  this  character.  A  very 
good  start  which  the  insurance  agents  can  and  should  make  will  be  to 
strike  at  this  Fitzgerald  bill.  The  measure,  if  passed,  will  hurt  every 
insurance  agent  in  the  Nation.  Whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  it  will  take 
dollars  out  of  his  pocket.* 

At  the  hearings  in  Washington,  insurance  interests  were  repre- 
sented by  their  most  highly  paid  lobbyists.     Their  opposition  ap- 


^United  States  Review,  April  1,  1922. 
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peared  in  various  guises.  Their  leading  speaker  was  the  manager 
of  the  "Workmen's  Compensation  Publicity  Bureau" — an  organiza- 
tion supported  by  a  number  of  large  casualty  insurance  companies. 
Several  other  speakers  who  appeared,  avowedly  to  represent  civic 
welfare  organizations,  were  later  found  to  be  in  the  employ  of 
commercial  insurance  interests.  This  monogenetic  opposition  was 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  retard  action  by  the  House  committee  dur- 
uig  eight  months,  until  January,  1922. 

Meanwhile,  Congressman  Underbill — widely  known  for  his  vici- 
ous attacks  on  organized  labor  and  for  his  public  charge  that  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  think  Easter  Sunday  is  a  sister  of  Billy 
Sunday  and  Yom  Kippur  is  some  sort  of  a  herring — introduced  a 
bill  desired  by  the  casualty  insurance  interests.  He  used  every 
possible  subterfuge  to  defeat,  and  that  failing,  to  delay  the  Fitz- 
gerald bill.  He  tried  to  postpone  committee  meetings  because  of 
his  own  absence.  He  made  much  of  alleged  minor  flaws  in  the 
Fitzgerald  bill,  and  attempted  to  load  it  with  pernicious  amend- 
ments. His  persistence  delayed  action  until  February  8  when, 
despite  his  tactics,  by  a  record  vote,  the  House  committee  reported 
the  Fitzgerald  bill  favorably.* 

While  Underbill  was  skirmishing,  the  insurance  agents  lay  low. 
But  immediately  after  the  bill  was  reported  the  "Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Publicity  Bureau,"  before  mentioned  as  the  commercial 
lobbying  organization  of  the  casualty  interests,  circularized  Con- 
gress with  a  slyly  worded  and  misleading  attack  upon  the  Fitz- 
gerald bill. 

The  bill  having  been  reported  favorably,  supporters  of  the  meas- 
ure were  justified  in  expecting  it  to  be  made  the  order  of  business 
on  one  of  the  alternate  Mondays  especially  set  aside  for  considera- 
tion of  legislation  affecting  the  District.  But  Mondays  came  and 
went.  It  was  variously  argued  that  no  District  legislation  was 
urgent  or  that  the  committee  chairman  was  away  and  that  it  would 
Ije  discourteous  to  consider  the  Fitzgerald  bill  in  his  absence.  It 
was  only  after  three  and  a  half  months  had  gone  by  that  the  House 
committee  came  together  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  and  in  ex- 
asperation instructed  him  to  make  the  Fitzgerald  bill  the  order  of 
business  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  following  Monday. 

*Rq)ort  reprinted,  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  March,  1922. 
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Immediately,  insurance  men  redoubled  their  hostility.  Tele- 
grams poured  in  from  insurance  agents  in  the  congressmen's  local 
districts  urging  them  to  vote  against  the  Fitzgerald  bill.  It  was 
hardly  surprising  then,  when  on  the  appointed  Monday,  June  12,  de- 
bate was  begun,  that  some  congressmen  were  inclined  to  filibuster. 
It  was  also  noted  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that,  despite  an 
understanding  that  Congressman  Fitzgerald  should  take  charge  of 
his  own  bill  on  the  House  floor,  the  distribution  of  affirmative  time 
was  nevertheless  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  congressman  opposed  to 
this  measure!  This  opponent  forthwith  used  half-an-hour  of  the 
affirmative  time  speaking  on  extraneous  subjects  and  fifteen  minutes 
more  speaking  against  the  bill!  Filibustering  continued  and  the 
debate  could  not  be  finished. 

The  debate  should  have  been  continued  on  the  next  District 
Day.  But  meanwhile  representatives  of  commercial  insurance  in- 
terests continued  to  flood  congressmen  with  stereotyped  letters  of 
opposition  with  dictatorial  directions  so  complete  that  one  congress- 
man facetiously  complained  that  he  had  not  been  told  "what  to  be 
thinking  between  the  different  motions"!  And  the  "Workmen's 
Compensation  Publicity  Bureau  circularized  Congress  with  still  an- 
other expensive  and  misleading  pamphlet.  On  the  next  District 
Day  and  all  subsequent  District  Days  the  Fitzgerald  bill  was  passed 
over  in  favor  of  other  measures.  It  still  remains  "unfinished  busi- 
ness" on  the  House  Calendar  for  the  coming  session. 

Congressman  Walters  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  District 
committee,  who  is  in  a  position  to  observe  from  the  inside,  em- 
phatically characterized  this  legislative  delay  as  no  ordinary  case 
of  congressional  procrastination.  As  the  long  session  was  about 
to  adjourn  he  publicly  charged : 

The  insurance  trust  has  completely  blocked  legislation  giving 
compensation  to  District  workers.  The  trust  will  permit  no  legis- 
lation unless  its  casualty  and  guarantee  company  members  dictate 
such  legislation.  From  the  home  district  of  every  committee  mem- 
ber a  violent  stream  of  protest  came  in,  signed  by  local  insurance 
agents.  Threats  of  reprisal  were  made  if  the  member  did  not  listen 
to  the  demand  of  his  constituents  who  were  in  the  casualty  insurance 
business.  Congressman  Fitzgerald  received  threatening  letters  from 
agents  of  the  insurance  companies.  Congressman  Zihlman  is  a 
member  of  an  insurance  firm,  doing  business  in  Cumberland.  His 
partners  were  approached  and  told  to  get  BCr.  Zihlman  "righi.** 
Congressman  Zihlman  refused  to  mix  business  with  public  service. 
His  firm  received  notice  from  several  companies  that  their  business 
relations  were  severed.' 

sWashington  Times,  September  2,  1922. 
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Typical  as  this  is  of  the  outrageous  bullying  of  public  servants 
by  casualty  insurance  interests,  aroused  citizens  everywhere  will 
insist  that  such  tactics  must  not  be  permitted  to  determine  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  this  legislation  for  injured  wage-earners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Fitzgerald  bill  has  been  before  Congress  since  April,  1921. 
The  measure  was  carefully  drafted  along  lines  tested  and  found 
successful  in  the  United  States.  After  full  public  hearings  it  met 
the  approval  of  the  House  committee  and  was  reported  favorably. 
The  wage-earners,  for  whose  protection  such  legislation  is  pri- 
marily designed,  insist  that  it  be  enacted  in  this  form.  It  is  ap- 
proved by  disinterested  students  of  the  subject.  There  has  been 
no  important  opposition  except  that  instigated  by  the  casualty  in- 
surance interests.  Debate  upon  the  bill  was  begun  in  the  House, 
but  remains  unfinished. 

In  its  appeal  for  votes  in  1920,  the  party  now  in  power  declared : 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  nation  is  the  conservation  of  human  resources 
throus^h  an  enlightened  measure  of  social  and  industrial  justice.  Although 
the  federal  jurisdiction  over  social  problems  is  limited,  ihcy  affect  the 
welfare  and  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  We  pledge  the  Republican 
party  to  the  solution  of  these  problems  through  national  and  state  legis- 
lation in  accordance  with  the  best  progressive  thought  of  the  country. 

The  federal  jurisdiction  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  of  course 
unlimited.  Yet  for  a  year  and  a  half  Congress,  with  the  remedy 
in  hand,  has  withheld — from  the  victims  of  occupational  injuries  at 
its  very  doors — ^the  obvious  measure  of  social  justice. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Republican  party  which  controls  this  Con- 
gress will  permanently  forget — ^at  the  dictation  of  one  selfish  group 
— its  earlier  promise  to  favor  legislation  "to  secure  the  safety,  con- 
servation and  protection  of  labor  from  the  dangers  incident  to  in- 
dustry"? 

Perdnent  Comment 


IF  a  community  is  unwilling  to  stand  by  the  public  servants  who 
have  maintained  the  interests  of  the  community  against  private  in- 
terests, they  will  soon  find  their  indifference  reflected  in  the  action 
of  their  public  officers.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  mere  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  morals. — Elihu 
Root,  September  27,  1922. 
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(E1ditor*s  Note:  The  following  letters  and  editorial  illustrate  in 
somewhat  amusing  fashion  the  lengths  to  which  insurance  interests  have 
gone  in  organizing  opposition  to  the  Fitzgerald  workmen's  compensation 
Bill  for  the  District  of  G>lumbia  through  local  agents  in  the  G>ngre8sional 
Districts. ) 


Kansas  Association  of  Insurance  Agents 

Topeka,  Kansas,  June  21,  1922. 
Congressman  "Poly"  Tincher, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir: 

Please  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  26th  instant  and  subsequent  days  when  House  Reso- 
lution No.  10034,  known  as  the  Fitzgerald  Bill,  is  considered. 

Please  support  a  motion  to  substitute  the  Underbill  Bill  for  the 
Fitzgerald  Bill  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  last  has  been  read. 
If  that  fails,  then  support  the  Underbill  amendments  to  the  Fitz- 
gerald Bill  eliminating  the  Monopolistic  State  Fund  feature.  If 
that  fails,  then  vote  against  the  Fitzgerald  Bill  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House.  If  that  fails,  then  vote  against  the  Fitzgerald 
Bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  it  is  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

The  insurance  agents  of  the  State  of  Kansas  are  opposed  to  the 
Fitzgerald  Bill  without  a  dissenting  voice.  We  will  appreciate  your 
support  in  being  present  and  defeating  this  measure. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  G.  Blakely,  Jr., 

Secretary, 


June  23,  1922. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Blakely,  Jr., 
Kansas  Assn.  of  Ins.  Agents, 
Topeka,  Kansas. 
My  dear  Blakely : 

Answering  your  letter  of  June  21,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
ttnique  letters  I  have  ever  received.    *   *   * 

You  ask  me  to  support  the  resolution  to  substitute  the  Under- 
bill bill ;  I  haven't  read  the  Underbill  bill  very  carefully,  but  if  the 
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motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Fitzgerald  bill  is  of- 
fered first  I  notice  you  give  no  suggestions  as  to  whether  I  should  vote 
for  that  or  not.  I  may  vote  for  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  enacting 
clause.  Of  course,  if  that  fails  I  don't  think  the  Underhill  bill  could 
hurt  the  Fitzgerald  bill ;  so  I  will  be  glad  to  comply  with  your  sug- 
gestion. I  wouldn't  want  to  promise  at  this  distance  to  support  any 
amendments  that  this  fellow  Underhill  offers.  I  know  him  like  a 
book.   *   *    * 

I  want  to  compliment  you  upon  your  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
several  steps  that  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  this  matter,  and  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  always  glad  to  be  able  to  be  of  service  to  the  insurance 
agents  of  the  state  of  Kansas.    *   *    * 

Yours  truly, 

J.  N.  TiNCHER. 

P.  S. — You  overlooked  one  thing  in  your  letter;  you  didn't  tell 
me  what  to  be  thinking  between  the  different  motions. 


Pennsylvania  Agents  Also  Busy 

W^^JO  other  measure  before  the  Congress  in  some  time  has  occa- 
-L^  sioned  such  a  volume  of  correspondence  addressed  to  mem- 
bers. A  propaganda  among  local  agents  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies compels  the  writing  of  letters,  most  of  them  carrying  threats 
of  reprisal  unless  the  individual  addressed  obeys  the  commands  of 
the  Insurance  lobby.  The  tone  of  the  correspondence  is  arrogant 
and  has  caused  much  comment.    *    *    * 

"The  silly  boast  of  a  number  of  Cambria  County  insurance 
agents  of  their  wonderful  power  and  influence  has  attracted  some 
notice  and,  when  called  to  the  official  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  result  in  many  members  resenting  such  bold 
assertions.  Inasmuch  as  organized  labor  and  important  civic  or- 
ganizations have  championed  the  Fitzgerald  bill,  there  will  come  a 
reaction  against  the  claims  of  the  insurance  agents  which  may  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  their  employers."-Johnstown  (Pa.)Tribune, 
July  5,  1922. 
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Report  on  Unemployment  and  Business 

Cycles 

By  Edward  Eyre  Hunt 
Secretary,  Presidents  Conference  on  Unemployment 


WHEN   the   President's   Conference   on   Unemployment  ad- 
journed in  October,  1921,  it  passed  a  provisional  judgment 
on  its  work  in  the  following  paragraph : 

The  first  tasks  of  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  were  to 
canvass  the  available  figures  concerning  the  numbers  of  men  now  out  of  work 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  miti- 
gating the  suffering  threatened  by  the  present  emergency.  Now  that  these 
two  tasks  are  accomplished,  a  third  task  must  be  undertaken,  a  task  that  looks 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  present,  to  prevention  rather  than  cure. 

This  task  was  a  study  of  unemployment  and  business  cycles, 
with  a  critical  examination  of  methods  proposed  for  controlling  or 
anticipating  the  cyclical  movement. 

Secretary  Herbert  Hoover,  as  chairman  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  Conference,  invited  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  Inc.,  to  undertake  the  fact-finding  investigation,  and  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Business  Cycles  composed  of  Owen  D. 
Young,  chairman ;  Joseph  H.  Def rees,  M&ry  Van  Kleeck,  Matthew 
WoU,  Qarence  Mott  WooUey  and  the  writer  to  receive  the  Bureau's 
report,  draft  recommendations,  and  to  present  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  government  and  the  public.  The  Carnegie  Cor- 
poration of  New  York  supplied  the  funds.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research,  tmder  its  director.  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Mitchell, 
contributed  the  services  of  its  staff  of  experts  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  Dr.  Mitchell  personally  planned  and  directed  the  in- 
vestigation. The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  contributed  important 
services,  the  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation contributed  a  chapter,  as  did  the  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  and  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  well  as  other 
bodies,  collaborated  substantially  to  make  the  study  a  success. 

The  investigation — ^which  has  just  been  completed — was  limited 
to  six  months'  time;  the  report  was  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
printed  pages ;  and  the  Bureau  was  instructed  so  far  as  possible  to 
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examine  only  "cyclical"  and  not  "seasonal"  unemployment.  Obvi- 
ously a  comprehensive  outline  was  expected  rather  than  an  exhaust- 
ive treatment  of  the  topics  examined,  but  the  results  as  embodied 
in  a  notable  report  have  been  most  gratifying. 

Interest  centers  in  the  third  and  largest  part  of  the  report  deal- 
ing with  the  proposals  for  preventing  or  at  least  reducing  cyclical 
unemployment,  but  a  number  of  important  questions  are  answered 
for  the  first  time  in  parts  one  and  two.  For  example,  how  large 
was  the  unemployment  in  the  United  States  during  the  recent  de- 
pression? The  statisticians  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  those 
of  the  Conference  on  Unemployment  differed  radically  in  their  esti- 
mates. Which  were  right?  Was  the  reduction  due  to  part  time 
work  an  important  item  in  the  depression?  How  much  was  the 
shift  of  workers  from  one  industrial  field  to  another?  What 
classes  of  workers  suffered  most  severely  and  what  classes  least 
severely  from  the  decline  in  employment?  Were  large  and  small 
scale  enterprises  affected  by  unemployment  to  about  the  same  rela- 
tive extent?  Do  the  high  wages  characteristic  of  boom  times  lead 
many  women  and  others  not  normally  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions temporarily  to  work  for  wages  or  salaries?  Are  fluctuations 
in  different  industries  complementary,  with  the  result  that  the  total 
amount  of  employment  in  all  fields  remains  approximately  constant  ? 
For  example,  do  agricultural  laborers  or  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  or  other  small  employers  become  employees  in  factories 
during  boom  times  and  return  to  their  former  callings  when  the  de- 
pression sets  in  ?  Are  the  fluctuations  in  factory  employment — ^the 
only  field  for  which  we  have  records — characteristic  of  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  entire  industrial  field,  including  agriculture,  merchan- 
dising, finance,  transportation,  and  the  hand  trades  ? 

In  part  three,  first  to  be  discussed  is  the  proposal  to  use  con- 
struction work  as  a  balance  wheel  for  the  business  machine.  If  all 
branches  of  our  public  works  and  the  construction  work  of  our 
public  utilities — ^the  railways,  the  telephones,  and  others — could 
systematically  put  aside  financial  reserves  to  be  provided  in  times 
of  prosperity  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion in  times  of  depression,  we  would  not  only  decrease  the 
depth  of  depressions  but  we  would  at  the  same  time  diminish  the 
height  of  booms.  A  further  advantage  of  the  proposal  is  that  our 
plant  and  equipment  would  be  built  in  times  of  lower  costs  than  is 
now  the  case  when  the  contractor  competes  with  consumable  goods 
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ia  overbidding  for  both  material  and  labor.  This  proposal  is  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Mallery  with  reference  to  public  works,  by  Dr. 
Parmalee  with  reference  to  railway  work,  and  by  Mr.  Bradford 
with  reference  to  the  building  trades. 

A  considerable  number  of  enterprising  business  men  have  em- 
ployed various  devices  for  stabilizing  production  and  consequently 
employment  throughout  the  year.  Dr.  N.  I.  Stone  and  Colonel 
Sanford  E.  Thompson  have  made  a  canvass  of  numerous  industries 
to  learn  what  devices  have  been  tried  and  how  they  have  worked. 

The  legal  and  economic  aspects  of  the  problem  of  cancellation 
of  orders  are  treated  by  Mr.  Montague,  with  an  examination  of  the 
proposal  to  treat  orders  as  legal  contracts. 

Professor  T.  S.  Adams  outlines  briefly  the  outstanding  devices 
of  a  financial  sort  now  under  discussion  for  controlling  the  business 
cycle. 

Then  come  the  proposals  to  improve  the  mechanism  of  the  labor 
market  by  setting  up  a  system  of  employment  offices  under  public 
supervision,  and  to  pay  men  out-of-work  allowances.  The  first 
measure  is  intended  to  reduce  the  "reserve  army  of  labor,"  and  is 
treated  by  Mir.  Shelby  Harrison.  The  second  measure  is  intended 
primarily  to  reduce  the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed,  but  it  is  also 
expected  to  prevent  the  purchasing  power  of  wage-earners  from 
shrinking  as  much  as  it  does  now  in  depressions  and  to  limit  the 
height  of  the  boom  to  the  extent  that  the  parties  engaged  in  industry 
contribute  to  the  reserve  ftmds  out  of  which  such  allowances  are  to 
be  paid.  Dr.  Andrews  treats  of  out-of-work  benefits  given  by  trade 
unions,  and  Dr.  Wolman  the  unemployment  insurance  schemes  of 
governments  and  business  concerns. 

There  remains  the  suggestion  that  if  business  men  had  more 
accurate  information  about  business  conditions  and  made  more 
effective  use  of  such  information,  the  mistakes  which  now  con- 
tribute to  bring  on  crises  would  be  diminished.  Dr.  Knauth  reviews 
the  materials  now  available  for  business  forecasting,  and  the  device 
of  an  index  of  employment  in  its  relation  to  the  "barometer  of  busir 
ness"  is  treated  by  Miss  Van  Kleeck. 

The  work  of  the  Business  Cycle  Committee  is  now  to  draft  its 
recommendations  in  the  form  of  a  plan  of  action  and  to  publish  the 
report.^ 


iTo  appear  shortly  under  the  imprint  of  McGraw  Hill  Book  Company. 
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Removing  the  Dread  of 
Unemployment 


INSURANCE  against  unemployment,  sickness  and 
death  has  just  been  extended  in  more  liberal  form 
to  the  employees  of  the  mammoth  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment of  Lever  Brothers,  Port  Sunlight,  England. 

Lord  Leverhulme,  who  has  attracted  world-wide 
attention  by  the  success  of  his  liberal  labor  policy, 
which  includes  the  co-partnership  idea,  explams  that 
the  new  insurance  protection  is  "not  something  in 
place  of  wages*'  but  that  the  payment  of  trade  union 
wages  is  the  basis  of  the  plan.  It  was  adopted  with 
enthusiasm  at  a  meeting  of  the  employees. 

Under  the  unemployment  feature  the  firm  will 
pay  an  employee  such  a  sum  as,  with  all  allowances 
from  other  sources,  will  equal  half  wages.  Benefit 
will  be  paid  on  a  similar  basis  in  the  case  of  sickness 
extending  over  a  week.  This  benefit  will  run  for 
four  weeks,  and  its  continuance  will  then  be  con- 
sidered. 

"We  feel,**  said  Lord  Leverhuhne,  "that  there 
cannot  be  any  greater  stabilizing  effect  than 
that  of  removing  the  dread  of  unemployment 
and  removing  the  possibility  of  dependents 
being  left  destitute  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
the  breadwinner.** 
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England's  Verdict  on  Unemployment 
Insurance 


By  a.  S.  Cheyney 


AMERICA  finds  projects  like  that  of  the  much-discussed  un- 
employment insurance  already  possessed  of  a  European  record 
and  the  proposers  and  opponents  of  the  scheme  point  with  an  air  of 
finality  to  its  supposed  success  or  failure  in  England.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  any  profitable  reference  to  previous  experience 
must  distinguish  between  the  policy  itself  and  the  particular  method 
by  which  it  happens  to  have  been  administered. 

There  is  a  device  known  as  a  self-starter  which  if  put  on  an 
automobile  originally  designed  to  be  started  with  a  crank  will  give 
poor  satisfaction.  Built  into  a  car  designed  to  make  use  of  it,  it  will 
work  like  the  three  wishes  of  a  fairy  tale.  It  so  happens  that  the 
social  legislation  lately  experimented  with  in  both  England  and 
America  applies  in  one  form  or  another  the  simple  device  of  In- 
surance, and  this  device,  like  the  self-starter,  works  indifferently  in 
connection  with  an  administrative  system  developed  without  refer- 
ence to  it,  and  might  work  very  well  with  one  especially  designed 
for  it.  The  insurance  system  of  England  is  older  than  compulsory 
state  insurance  and  in  some  ways  ill  adapted  to  it.  In  America  we 
could  not  utilize  an  old  system  as  England  has  done  but  would  have 
to  accompany  any  considerable  development  of  state  insurance  by 
the  creation  of  new  carriers.  We  have  benevolent  associations, 
widely  organized  fraternal  orders  with  benefit  features  and  some 
trade  unions  offering  certain  types  of  insurance.  But  insurance  for 
working  people  here  confines  itself  for  the  most  part  to  the  great 
contingency  of  death.  In  England,  however,  the  benevolent  asso- 
cLitions  are  organized  in  local  chapters  that  play  a  conspicuous  part 
in  local  life.  The  trade  unions  have  developed  more  types  of  in- 
surance than  with  us  and  the  strength  of  trade  unionism  has  in  the 
past  been  so  closely  connected  with  mutual  insurance  that  certain 
unions  are  charged  with  being  vested  interests  quite  unfitted  actively 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  the  trade. 

When  the  British  government  decided  successively  on  the  intro- 
duction of  accident,  health  and  unemployment  insurance,  it  found 
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the  heart  of  the  people  laid  up  with  its  treasure  in  little  friend-in- 
iieed  societies  that  meant  to  their  members  not  merely  money  laid  by 
but  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  a  rock  of  safety  and  a  bond 
of  loyalty  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  desert  at  the  invitation 
of  a  far-off  government.  Accordingly  the  government  did  what  is 
so  easy  that  it  might  have  been  expected  to  make  trouble.  It  swore 
in  deputies.  That  is,  every  little  two-penny  ha'penny  benevolent 
association,  if  solvent  and  reputable,  was  made  an  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, responsible  for  insuring  in  its  name. 

There  were  people  who  contended  at  the  time  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  government  to  become  its  own  insurer  and  pay  benefits 
directly — through  the  health  authorities  in  case  of  accident  and 
health  insurance;  through  the  employment  agencies  in  the  case  of 
unemployment  insurance.  This  would  have  been  more  economical 
than  the  superintendence  of  a  host  of  "approved  societies" ;  it  would 
have  made  possible  closer  correlation  between  the  work  of  the  health 
authorities  and  the  needs  of  the  people  drawing  accident  or  sick  in- 
surance, and  it  would  have  left  the  way  open  for  direct  pressure  on 
industry  for  better  management  of  its  affairs.  But  the  man  used  to 
paying  his  mite  to  his  own  chosen  society  would  be  loth  to  count 
out  his  pennies  into  the  vast  hard  palm  of  the  public  exchequer,  and 
the  government  did  not  want  to  take  the  money  through  the  devious 
and  untraceable  channels  of  taxation  but,  at  least  in  part,  directly 
and  of  their  knowledge  from  the  beneficiaries.  Therefore,  in  char- 
acteristic English  fashion  it  accepted  the  situation  in  all  its  com- 
plication and  all  its  richness  without  attempting  to  force  an  un- 
welcome and  artificial  simplification.  Naturally  social  insurance 
was  accepted  and  naturally  also  it  does  not  yet  work  entirely 
smoothly. 

If  you  listen  to  the  comments  on  any  type  of  social  insurance 
made  by  its  administrators  and  by  those  mythical  beings  the  gen- 
eral public,  you  may  well  get  the  impression  that  it  is  a  rank  failure. 
If,  however,  you  remember  the  ways  of  the  English  and  ask  whether 
this  is  the  case  you  will  probably  meet  a  full  denial.  Very  few 
people  propose  actually  giving  up  compulsory  state  insurance,  and 
its  faults  reported  on  every  hand  are  for  the  most  part  sins  of 
omission.  The  system  of  administration  is  under  fire  but  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  insurance  is  taken  for  granted  and  it  is  only  the 
policy  which  there  is  any  proposal  to  adopt  in  America,  for  it  would 
be  possible  and  even  necessary  here  to  supplement  existing  insurance 
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carriers  with  new  and  especially  designed  machinery  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  was  the  case  in  England.  To  be  sure  insurance  interests 
here  as  in  England  are  fearful  of  expropriation,  but  here  they  speak 
only  with  the  powerful  voice  of  financial  interest  which  is  finally 
drowned  with  the  seventh  wave  of  popular  demand,  whereas  in 
England  they  spoke  irresistibly  with  the  still  small  voice  of  a  multiple 
wpular  will.  In  spite  of  the  many  similarities  our  cases  are  dif- 
ferent and  if  the  device  of  insurance  conceived  for  England  ancj 
first  used  there  may  prove  to  work  better  in  this  country  it  will  be 
no  paradox.  It  will  be  the  result  of  our  opportunity  to  build  our 
social  insurance  system  more  nearly  from  the  bottom  up. 


Maternity  Law  Challenged 


MASSACHUSETTS,  through  its  Attorney  General,  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  filed  a  petition  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
asking  permission  to  bring  suit  against  the  administrators  of  the 
federal  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  law  in  order  to  prevent  its  en- 
forcement Massachusetts  holds  that  the  federal  act  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  declares  that  the  act  sets  up  a  system  of  government 
"which  is  neither  the  federal  Government  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution, ♦  ♦  ♦  nor  the  State  Government  recognized  there- 
in.  *  ♦  *" 

Among  federal  acts  based  upon  a  principle  similar  to  that  of 
the  maternity  measure — and  already  accepted  by  Massachusetts — 
are  those  establishing  land  grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  the  Smith-Lever  agricultural  extension  act,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  vocational  education  law  and  the  Federal  Aid  to  Roads  act. 
B}  September  1,  forty-two  states  had  accepted  the  provisions  of 
the  Sheppard-Towner  law — all  except  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  Washington. 
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When  Interest  is  Keen,  Accident  Rate  Falls 


Jan. 1919 Dec.     Jan. 1920 Dec.     Jan. 1921 Dec. 


Chart  shows  aocldent  frequency  aTeravee  for  years  In  lines  at  tops  of  shaded 

blocks*  and  monthly  aTsrave  accident  frequency  per  100 

employees  In  hills  and  Talleys 


f  fOW  a  Safely  Campaign  among  employees  will  get  results;  how  waning  interest 
^  ^  will  permit  the  accident  rate  to  rise  again,  and  how  enthusiasm  can  once  more 
be  aroused — and  thereafter  a  consistently  good  record  can  be  maintained — »  shown  by 
the  above  chart,  adapted  from  a  publication  of  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

The  chart  represents  the  accident  experience  of  a  large  manufacturer  of  food 
products. 

During  1919  organized  safety  work  was  begun.  In  the  early  part  of  1920  there 
was  a  lagging  of  interest  on  the  part  of  employees  in  the  safety  organization.  This 
was  overcome  so  effectively  that  excellent  results  continued  through  1921. 

While  this  safety  work  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  the  employees  and  the  families 
dependent  upon  them,  the  Travelers  reports,  it  has  also  accomplished  much  for  the 
employer: 

1.  The  risk  noi»  earns  the  maximum  tcheduU'fating  reduction  in  the  cott  of  ik 
workmen  »  compensation  insurance. 

2.  The  experience  debit  has  been  reduced  to  approximately^  37  per  cent  below 
that  of  1921. 

3.  The  new  rate  is  approximately  32  per  cent  below  manual. 

H«r»  b  a  big  MTing.  In  addition,  th«  •mployer  kna  profited  in  dollars 
and  canta  through  a  79  par  cant  raduction  in  tha  numbar  of  intarruptiona 
to  production  and  through  an  improTad  morala  that  it  not  maaturabla  by 
any  systam  yat  aTolvad. 
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The  Bends" 


A  DRAMATIC  circumstance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Brooklyn 
Bridge  has  been  recalled  l^  recent  action 
taken  to  spare  the  famous  structure  from  the 
strain  of  heavy  motor  traffic  Mr.  J.  Ran- 
ken  Towse,  who  watched  the  bridge  take 
shape  nearly  forty  years  ago,  writes  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

The  elder  Roebling,  who  was  its  original  detigner, 
died«  at  ii  well  known,  toon  after  work  upon  it 
had  been  started,  leaving  his  son  to  put  h»  plans 
into  execution.  *  *  *  The  son.  Col.  Roebling, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  early  fell  a  victim  to 
the  caisson  fever — that  terrible  affliction  called  **the 
bends,"  about  which  not  much  was  known  in  those 
dajrt— and  was  so  completely  incapacitated  that  he 
could  not  move,  or,  as  was  reported,  be  moved,  with- 
out suffering  eiqubite  pain.  So  he  lay  in  an  upper 
chamber  of  a  house  on  Brookljm  Heights,  from 
which,  by  means  of  a  telescope  mounted  at  hb  bed- 
side, he  could  see  that  hn  directions  were  precisely 
fulfilled,  and  in  this  manner  he  superintended  the 
worL  When  his  work  was  done — as  the  slightest 
jar  was  a  torment  lo  him — he  was  carried  carefully 
Id  a  canal  boat  which  had  been  specially  prq>ared 
for  him,  and  so  conveyed  home. 

Thousands  of  workmen  in  America  have 
fallen  victims  to  the  same  excruciating  occu- 
pational disease  that  laid  G>lonel  Roebling 
low.  On  a  single  job— the  construction  of 
the  Pennsylvania-Elast  River  tunnels  in  New 
York — there  were  3,692  cases,  of  which 
twenty  were  fatal.  The  industrial  hazard 
of  *'die  bends**— compressed-air  illness — ^is 
present  wherever  in  the  construction  of  tun- 
nels, bridges  and  skyscrapers  compressed  air 
is  used. 

Three  states — New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania — ^have  enacted  legislation, 
based  on  the  Standard  Bill  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation,  to  control  the 
disease.  With  the  revival  of  building  opera- 
tions not  only  to  meet  the  normal  increase 
but  also  to  catch  up  with  projects  postponed 
because  of  war,  there  is  need  in  the  great 
majority  of  states  for  the  early  adoption  of 
legislation  to  extend  this  necessary  protection 
to  caisson  workers. 


CAISSON    IN    OPERA- 
TION 

Workers  ("  sand  -  hogs -) 
at  bottom  of  caisson 
work  under  atmospheric 
pressure  to  prevent 
water  from  flowing  in. 
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Proposed  Child  Labor  Constitutional  Amendment 

(U.  S.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  232) 
Introduced  July  26  by  Senator  McConnick 


FOLLOWING  a  series  of  conferences  participated  in  by  representatives 
of  a  score  of  national  organizations  including  the  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Child  Labor  Conunittee,  the  Consumer's  League,  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  and  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  the  following 
draft  of  a  proposed  federal  constitutional  amendment  was  introduced  in 
Congress  : 

•'  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit  or  prohibit  the  labor  of  per- 
sons under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  power  is  also  reserved  to  the  several 
states  to  limit  or  prohibit  such  labor  in  any  way  which  does  not  lessen 
any  limitation  of  such  labor  or  the  extent  of  any  prohibition  thereof  by 
Congress.  The  power  vested  in  the  Congress  by  this  article  shall  be 
additional  to  and  not  a  limitation  on  the  powers  elsewhere  vested  in  the 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  such  labor.** 

OOOOOOOO 

^'Reversing  Justice  Chase" 

SIGNIFICANT  as  indicative  of  widespread  disappomtment  at  the 
second  adverse  decision  of  the  highest  federal  court  declaring  that 
Congress  exceeded  its  authority  in  attempting  to  prohibit  child  labor,  is  the 
following  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  May  1 7 : 

**  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  invalidating  the  revised  edition  of  the  federal 
child  labor  law,  even  as  the  first  was  invalidated,  is  profoundly  discouraging.    •    •    * 

**  Scarcely  less  discouraging  is  the  evidence  given  that  the  Supreme  Court,  after  a 
period  of  liberalism  with  respect  to  social  legislation,  is  seemingly  on  the  back  track — 
is  retreating  to  the  caverns  of  slates*  rights,  with  their  frigid  and  dogmatic  legalism.  It 
was  hoped  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  condihon  of  reasonable  centralizaion  and  that  the 
federal  government  could  do  what  other  civilized  nations  do,  and  which  no  political 
power  eicept  the  national  one  can  handle  effectively. 

**  Finally  there  will  be  discouragement  because  the  Supreme  Court  apparently  has 
reverted  to  the  practice  of  legislating  and  has  it  in  mind  to  use  its  assumed  legislative 
power  to  protect  social  ideas  that  are  archaic.    *    *    * 

**Said  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  1866  when  the  law  [taxing  state  bank  notes]  was 
assailed:  *  It  is  insisted,  however,  that  the  tax  in  the  case  before  us  is  excessive,  and  so 
excessive  as  to  indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  destroy  the  franchise  of 
the  bank,  and  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress.  The  first 
answer  to  thu  is  that  the  judicial  cannot  prescribe  to  the  legislative  department  of  the 
government  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  its  acknowledged  powers.  The  power  lo 
tax  may  be  exercised  oppressively  upon  persons,  but  the  responsibility  of  the 
legislature  is  not  to  the  courts  but  to  the  people  by  whom  its  members  are 
elected.'  " 

OOOOOOOO 
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AGRICULTURAL  workers  are  included  in  the  labor  pro- 
-iV  visions  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  according  to  a  decision  of  the 
Permanent  World  Court,  August  10,  The  French  government 
raised  the  question  particularly  against  regulation  of  hours  of 
farm  labor.  The  Court,  declaring  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
gave  a  broad  application  to  the  words  "  industrial  wage-earner  " 
held  that  the  competence  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion does  extend  to  the  regulation  of  conditions  of  labor  in 
agriculture,  but  does  not  include  proposals  for  the  organization 
and  development  of  methods  of  agricultural  production. 


In  an  article  on  "Centralization  versus  Decentralization"  in 
the  American  Politkal  Science  Review  for  August,  S.  Gale  Lowrie 
declares :  "  Commerce  and  industry  cannot  be  restricted  by  the 
boundaries  of  our  states  or  even  of  our  nation.  So  state  control 
must  yield  to  national  control,  and  the  latter  in  turn,  in  many 
instances,  to  international  control.  That  we  are  on  the  eve  of 
an  extensive  development  of  international  labor  regulations  is 
indicated  by  the  institution/  of  the  international  labor  office  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  the  culmination  of  years  of  effort, 
fostered  by  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
to  form  an  international  labor  code." 


The  fourth  International  Labor  Conference  which  will  meet 
at  Geneva  in  October  will  consider  an  increase  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  administrative  committee  of  the  labor  organization 
under  the  League  of  Nations.  The  committee  has  twenty-four 
members,  of  whom  twelve  represent  governments,  six  repre- 
sent employers,  and  six  labor.  Some  of  the  smaller  states  out- 
side of  Europe  want  representation  on  the  committee. 


The  special  bulletin  published  in  July  by  the  International 
Labor  Office  summarizing  action  on  Draft  Conventions  and 
Recommendations   adopted    at    the    Washington,    Genoa,    and 
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Geneva  conferences,  shows  considerable  progress  since  the  appear- 
ance in  March  of  a  similar  bulletin  noted  in  the  June  issue  of  this 
Review.  Australia  has  put  into  operation  the  Washington  recom- 
mendation on  white  phosphorus,  and  Norway  that  on  unemploy* 
ment.  In  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands  several 
Washington  conventions  have  received  parliamentary  assent,  but 
have  not  yet  been  formally  ratified.  Roumania  has  ratified  the 
Genoa  convention  on  minimum  age  at  sea  and  Czecho-Slovakia  has 
given  effect  to  this  convention  and  also  to  the  Genoa  recommenda- 
tions on  hours  of  work  and  inland  navigation.  Japan  has  given 
effect  to  the  Genoa  convention  on  employment  of  seamen.  The 
Finnish  parliament  has  assented  to  the  Genoa  conventions  on  mini- 
mum age  and  employment  for  seamen  and  the  Indian  legislature  to 
that  on  minimum  age,  but  formal  ratification  has  not  occurred  in 
either  case.  There  have  been  no  further  formal  ratifications  of 
the  conventions  adopted  at  Geneva,  but  action  on  all  seven  of  them 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Esthonian  parliament,  and  on  two  by 
the  Greek  legislature. 


With  but  one  dissenting  vote,  the  thirty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Canada  meeting 
in  August,  1922,  adopted  the  report  of  its  committee  on  officers' 
reports  recommending  that  provincial  executive  committees  and  fed- 
erations of  labor  urge  upon  the  various  provincial  governments  the 
necessity  of  being  represented  at  the  annual  conferences  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization. 


According  to  French  and  Belgian  press  reports,  a  convention 
called  by  the  organized  building  trades'  unions  of  Belgium, 
meeting  at  Courtrai  on  July  30,  1922,  and  attended  by  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  workers,  unanimously  demanded 
the  ratification  of  the  Geneva  Convention  concerning  the  use 
of  white  lead  in  painting.  (For  provisions  of  this  Convention 
see  December,  1921,  Review,  page  318.) 
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Social  Insurance.  By  Juua  E.  Johnson.  Handbook  Series.  New  York, 
H,  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1922,  381  ^.—Selected  articles  and  references  designed 
chiefly  for  debaters,  presenting  leading  arguments  on  social  insurance,  and 
covering  workmen's  compensation,  health,  invalidity,  unemployment  and 
soldiers'  and  sailors'  insurance,  old  age  and  mothers'  pensions,  and  maternity 
benefits. 

Use  of  Federal  Power  in  Settlement  of  Railway  Labor  Disputes.  By 
Clyde  Oun  Fisher.  Bidleiin  of  the  Umted  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, No.  303.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1922.  121  p.—An 
historical  study  of  legislation,  judicial  action,  and  public  opinion  on  railway 
labor  disputes  of  the  last  thirty  years,  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
various  attempts  to  solve  the  problem.  Its  appearance  at  this  time,  when 
railway  problems  form  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  public  discussion,  is  particu- 
larly fortunate. 

The  Settlement  of  Wage  Disputes.  By  Herbert  Feis.  New  York, 
MacmUlan  Company,  1921.  289  p. — ^A  discussion  of  wage  theories  and  stand- 
ards in  their  relation  to  industrial  peace.  Outlines  a  proposed  scheme  for 
settlement  of  wage  disputes. 

Justifiable  Individualism.  By  F.  W.  Blackhar.  New  York,  Croweli 
Company,  1922.  142  p. — Great  social  reforms  depend  for  their  success  upon 
regeneration  of  the  individual.  '*  The  purpose  of  social  engineers  and  reformers 
is  to  reduce  the  waste  and  to  perfect  the  machinery." 

Business  and  the  Professions.  By  R.  M.  Binder.  New  York,  Prentice- 
Hall,  1922.  433  p. — Politics  has  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  busi- 
ness, disturbing  social  balance  formerly  based  on  the  professions.  Modem 
business,  however,  is  based  largely  on  the  work  of  professions  and  should 
render  social  service  more  heartily  by  becoming  professional  in  motive.  Some 
business  men  have  caught  the  new  social  view  that  they  must  render  social 
service  primarily  and  get  profits  secondarily. 

Wage  Changes  in  Various  Countries,  1914-1921.  Bulletin  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Office,  Series  D.  Geneva,.  1922.  76  p. — An  interesting  attempt 
to  analyze  and  compare  the  changes  in  real  wages  in  various  countries  during 
the  war  period.  It  concludes  that,  with  notable  exceptions,  real  wages  in  most 
industries  were  slightly  higher  at  the  end  of  1921  than  in  the  years  imme- 
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diately  prior  to  the  war ;  that  there  has  been  considerable  change  in  the  ratio 
of  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers ;  that  the  real  wages  of  salaried 
and  professional  workers  have,  in  general,  been  lowered;  that  women  have 
received  proportionately  larger  increases  than  men;  and  that  workers  in  large 
towns  and  cities  have  received  proportionately  smaller  increases  than  workers 
in  provincial  districts. 

Hours  and   Earnings   in  Anthracite  and   Bituminous   Coal   Mines. 

BuUettn  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  315.  Washing- 
ton Government  Printing  Office,  1922.  63  p. — A  careful  presentation  of  statis- 
tical material  dealing  with  earnings,  periods  of  employment  and  value  of 
product  in  eleven  typical  coal  states  during  the  winter  1921-1922. 

The  A.B.C's  of  Business.  By  Henry  S.  McKee.  New  York,  Macmillan 
Company,  1922.  135  p. — A  convenient  philosophy  for  the  most  conservative, 
showing  a  reverential  respect  for  things  as  they  are. 

*"  Broke ''—The  Man  Without  the   Dime.      By    Edwin    A.    Brown. 
Boston,  Four  Seas  Company,  1920.    370  p. — What's  on  the  workless  man's 
mind.   Appreciation  of  modem  municipal  lodging  houses. 
U 

Junior  Wjage  Earners.  Anna  Y.  Reed.  New  York,  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1920.  &5  p.— A  brief  study  from  an  authoritative  source.  It  contains 
valuable  facts  abd  suggestions  for  teachers,  social  workers,  and  employment 
managers.  ^ 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Labor  Problems.  By  G.  S.  Watkins. 
New  York,  Crowell  Company,  1922.  664  ^.—Exhaustive  treatise  on  practically 
all  aspects  of  trade  unionism  and  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States.  The 
breadth  of  subject  has,  of  course,  precluded  profound  analysis  of  many  diffi- 
cult questions. 


A  book  on  INJUNCTIONS  is  to  be  published  shortly  by  John  P. 
Frey,  editor  of  the  Iron  Molders^  Journal,  Cincinnati. 


The  "  Christening  Number  "  of  The  Seattle  Longshore  Log  appeared 
in  September  as  the  official  bulletin  of  the  Joint  Organization  of  Longshore- 
men and  Truckers  and  Waterfront  Employers  of  Seattle,  representing  750 
wage-earners  and  the  employers  in  27  companies.  The  equal  representation 
committees  are  an  outgrowth  of  President  Wilson's  Second  Industrial  Con- 
ference. "The  work  is  decasualized  through  central  registration  and  central 
hiring  so  that  each  man  has  a  sure  job  with  good  earnings  and  improved  work- 
ing conditions,  and  the  employers  are  benefited  by  the  cooperation  of  the  men, 
yielding  good  tonnage  and  quick  dispatch  of  ships."  The  constitution  and  the 
plan  of  committee  organization  are  published. 
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Introductory  Note 

AT  the  threshhold  of  the  New  Year  there  are  encouraging 
signs  of  an  approaching  era  of  progressive  thought  and 
action  in  legislation,  particularly  with  respect  to  industrial  rela- 
tions and  protective  labor  laws. 

With  much  of  the  reaction  that  has  been  dominant  in  legis- 
lative bodies  swept  away  by  the  November  elections,  and  with 
industry  emerging  out  of  the  critical  months  of  unemployment, 
the  turning-point  away  from  obstruction  and  toward  favorable 
action  on  forward-looking  measures  appears  at  last  to  have  been 
reached.  A  spirit  of  service  and  constructive  endeavor  is  already 
noticeable. 

The  program  of  the  Association's  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting 
to  be  held  in  Chicago,  December  27-29,  includes  a  discussion  of 
the  '"immediate  legislative  program"  which  will  be  advanced  in 
G>ngress  and  in  more  than  forty  state  legislative  sessions  early 
in  1923.  The  meeting  will  be  opened  by  Albert  Thomas,  director 
of  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva,  who  will  describe 
the  important  work  of  that  international  organization  during  the 
past  three  years.  Other  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  practical 
and  timely  discussions  of  industrial  waste  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, the  business  cycle  and  unemployment,  and  workmen's 
insurance. 

Our  well-considered  Fitzgerald  accident  compensation  bill  to 
provide  protection  adequately  and  economically  for  private 
employees  in  the  District  of  G>lumbia  is  still  pending  in  G>ngress 
although  ddbate  was  begun  months  ago.    Meanwhile  the  list  of 
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injured  workers  continues  to  grow  week  by  week  within  the 
shadow  of  the  nation  s  capitol.  The  fate  of  these  unfortunates 
and  their  families  is  vividly  presented  in  the  cases  described  in 
this  Review  by  Irene  Sylvester  Chubb,  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation s  staff  who  recently  investigated  existing  conditions  in 
the  District. 

From  the  states,  in  this  year  of  persistent  reaction  and  few 
legislative  sessions,  the  output  of  protective  legislation  has  been 
meagre.  Detailed  analysis  of  the  1922  labor  laws,  as  published 
in  this  Reoiew  was  made  by  H.  G.  Stemau  of  the  Association's 
regular  staff. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  presented  helpful  and  informing 
articles  on  legislative  proposals  of  immediate  interest  and  sig- 
nificance— issues  that  will  shortly  come  before  a  majority  of  the 
state  legislatures. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Secrdary. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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Legislative    Notes 


Discussion  of  the  "  Immediate  Legislative  Program  "  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, in  Chicago,  December  28. 

O 

PsESioBNT  Hasding  on  October  10,  appointed  the  seven  members  of  the 
federal  Pact-finding  Coal  Commiasion,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  September  22.  The  commissioners  are  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, engineer ;  Thomas  Riley  Marshall,  former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States;  Samuel  Alschuler  of  Chicago,  a  United  States  Circuit  Judge;  Clark 
Howell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution;  George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey;  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  of  New  York,  and 
Charles  P.  Neill  of  Illinois,  former  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  commission 
IS  directed  by  the  law  not  only  to  investigate  the  facts  in  the  coal  industry, 
but  also  to  make  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  to  prevent 
among  other  evils,  the  ever-recurring  wagej  disputes  and  chronic  under- 
emplojrment. 

O 

GovzaNOR-ELECT  JONATHAN  M.  Davis  of  Kausas  has  pledged  himself  to 
the  abolition  of  the  state  industrial  court  and  to  replace  this  "can't 
strike"  legislation  with  ''an  American  law."  He  declared  in  a  recent  address 
that  the  industrial  court  law  violates  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment Besides,  he  said,  it  must  go  "because  of  its  expense,  unworkableness 
and  tendency  to  become  a  football  of  politics." 

O 

In  an  address  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
recently,  Professor  John  R.  Commons  declared  that  the  Huber  uiem- 
ployment  compensation  bill— which,  although  favorably  reported,  failed 
of  passage  by  the  1921  legislature  but  which  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  forth- 
coming session— will  benefit  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  worker.  Based  in 
principle  upon  the  successful  workmen's  compensation  law,  he  said,  the  un- 
employment insurance  will  protect  the  worker  against  total  loss  of  wages 
when  he  is  jobless  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  will  help  maintain  a 
market  among  wage-earners  for  farm  products. 

O 
SscBETAaY  HoovEa  holds  that  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  as  machinery 
of  wage  control  and  strike  prevention,  is  **  unsatisfactory."  In  his  forth- 
coming annual  report  he  says  that  *'the  legislation  embraces  the  important 
principle  of  the  public's  right  to  secure  continuity  of  service  and  it  carries 
the  obligation  of  the  public  to  secure  just  wages  to  the  employees."    How- 
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ever,  he  declares:  "The  difficulties  arise  fram  the  tripartite  structure  of 
the  board  under  the  act,  from  its  detachment  from  the  rate-making  body» 
and  especially  from  the  fact  that  the  act  did  not  originally  contemplate  that 
the  government  would  be  a  universal  wage  fixer.  It  was  the  assumption  that 
the  labor  board  would  only  function  in  case  of  a  major  threat  or  stoppage  in 
service.  The  failure  of  the  local  adjustment  boards  for  direct  contact 
between  employees  and  employers  has  thrust  all  disputes  on  the  labor  board, 
and  in  result  we  have  practically  governmental  fixing  of  all  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  with  a  large  destruction  of  personal  contacts." 

O 
Labor,  headed  by  J.   Ramsay    Macdonald,   is  now   "His   Majesty's 
Opposition"  in  the  British  Parliament.     At  the  recent  elections,  the 
British  Labor  Party  gained  sixty   seats  in  the  House  of   Commons, 
making  a  total  strength  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six. 


A  DiEATH  verdict  of  $28,815 — one  of  the  largest  ever  rendered  in  a  per- 
sonal injury  case — ^has  been  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota 
under  the  federal  employers'  liability  law.  A  switchman  for  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  railroad  was  killed  in  the  course  of  duty,  and  in  a  dying 
statement  to  his  wife  and  his  mother  said  in  effect :  "  Well,  Et,  they  got  me 
this  time.  I  was  on  top  of  the  car  and  the  brake  gave  way  and  let  me  down." 
This  was  the  only  evidence  presented  to  prove  that  the  brake  was  defective 
(which  would  bring  the  case  under  the  safety  appliance  act),  since  the  car 
itself  was  demolished.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  holds  that  it  was 
proper  for  the  lower  court  to  permit  witnesses  to  testify  as  to  conversations 
with  the  injured  man  shortly  after  his  injury,  and  that  the  verdict  was  not 
excessive. 

O 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governor's  child  welfare  committee  in  Colorado, 
October  2,  a  bill  was  approved  for  introduction  at  the  next  legislative 
session  to  provide  that  definite  maternity  aid  be  available  to  mothers 
for  six  months  before  and  after  childbirth,  if  the  mother  is  unable  to  care  for 
herself. 

O 

Congressman  John  I.  Nolan^  chairman  of  the  House  Labor  conunittee, 
died  at  his  home  in  California,  November  18.  During  the  last  decade  bis 
name  has  been  given  to  several  important  national  labor  laws. 

O 

Among  other  interesting  points  made  in  "A  Study  of  the  Mortality  of 
Coal  Miners  in  England  and  Wales,"  published  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Dr.  Edgar  L.  CoUis  pomts  out  that  although 
coal  dust  is  believed  by  some  to  afford  protection  against  tuberculosis,  "  should 
coal  dust  possess  the  power  claimed  for  it,  workers  at  the  coal  face  might  be 
expected  to  experience  a  lower  mortality  from  phthisis  than  other  workers 
underground,  and  others  underground  a  lower  mortality  than  those  employed 
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above  ground,"  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  "the  mortality  data  set  forth  in 
Table  8  (Mean  Annual  Death  Rate  of  Coal  Miners  from  Phthisis),  however, 
do  not  justify  this  anticipation." 

O 

How  Governor  Miller's  "political  reorganization"  of  the  New  York 
sUte  labor  department  has  crippled  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  was 
exposed  by  the  New  York  Evening  Poj*— which  supported  Miller  for  re- 
election—in a  series  of  articles  published  November  2,  3,  6  and  7  setting  forth 
the  results  of  an  independent  investigation  by  that  newspaper.  It  shows  that 
the  governor's  boasted  "saving"  of  a  million  dollars  was  in  reality  "more 
like  a  half  million."  And  it  presents  in  convincing  detail  the  evil  effects  of 
cutting  the  appropriations — ^weakening  the  factory  inspection  force  to  the  point 
where  law  enforcement  is  impossible;  delaying  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments despite  need  and  suffering  among  injured  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents; making  a  farce  of  the  state  employment  service,  and  hampering  the 
state  insurance  fund  in  its  collection  of  premiums.  At  the  same  time  the 
civil  service  was  flouted  and  "  political  pressure "  was  evident  in  the  filling  of 
positions. 

O 

Rbsfonsibiutv  for  the  recent  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  at  Spangler,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  which  forty-seven  miners  were  killed,  was  placed  by  a  coroner's 
jury  upon  the  mine  management. 

O 

On  November  3  the  announcement  was  published  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  was  about  to  serve  notice  on  the  railroads  that  they 
must  keep  their  equipment  up  to  standard  or  face  action  under  the 
federal  safety  appliance  laws.  "The  condition  of  railroad  equipment 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  department  in  conferences  between 
the  Attorney  General  and  attorneys  for  railroad  labor  organizations,"  the 
press  despatches  state.  "  The  rolling  stock  is  pictured  as  badly  demoralized, 
a  charge  frequently  made  during  the  railroad  shop  strike  and  sustained  by 
the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 


Replying  to  a  complaint  by  railroad  engineers  and  firemen  that 
railroad  safety  laws  are  not  being  enforced  and  that  the  rolling  stock 
is  in  a  serious  condition,  President  Harding  acknowledged  that  human  lives 
were  endangered  by  the  deterioration  of  railroad  equipment  and  said  that 
he  had  asked  Congress  to  authorize  the  employment  of  thirty-five  additk)nal 
federal  inspectors. 

O 

Writing  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  reply  to  its  recent  criticism  of  Judge 
Gary  on  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  Steel  corporation,  Mr.  Gary's  secre- 
tary asserts  that  "at  the  present  time  there  are  less  than  14  per  cent,  who 
work  the  twelve-hour  time."  He  declares  that  "it  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
Judge  Gary  to  have  work  on  this  basis  discontinued  at  the  earliest  practicable 
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Commenting  upon  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  by  W.  L.  Huggins,  presiding 
judge  of  the  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  the  "can't  strike" 
tribunal,  the  Kansas  Trade  Unionist  says :  **  Could  there  be  any  more  proof 
needed  of  the  utter  failure  of  this  so-called  court?  Only  two  cases  have 
been  filed  before  the  court  since  August,  1921,  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  in 
one  of  these  cases  only  sixteen  workmen  were  involved.  And  during  all  this 
time  Kansas  has  had  three  of  the  greatest  strikes  in  the  history  of  the  state— 
the  great  coal  strike  which  kept  a  majority  of  the  coal  miners  idle  for  almost 
a  year;  the  strike  of  the  packing  house  employees  which  tied  up  every  large 
packing  house  in  the  state,  and  the  railroad  strike." 

O 
In  Alberta,  Canada,   the  new  minimum  wage  board  is  classifying 
industries  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  meetings  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  in  the  several  cities. 


Enooukaged  by  the  election  results,  the  New  York  state  federa- 
tion of  labor  is  planning  to  press  vigorously  for  the  adoption  of  its 
immediate  legislative  program.  This  includes  an  exclusive  state  fund 
for  workmen's  accident  insurance;  a  minimum  wage  commission  for 
women  and  minors  employed  in  industry;  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight 
hour  week  for  women  and  minors;  abolition  of  the  issuance  of  peremp- 
tory injunctions  in  labor  disputes;  restoring  the  state  Industrial  com- 
mission,  which  was  "  politically  reorganized  "  out  of  existence  by  Gov. 
Miller,  and  strengthening  the  state  labor  code  and  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law. 

O 

A  women's  conference  on  Industrial  problems  will  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington, January  11-13*  under  the  auspices  of  the  federal  department  of  labor. 
The  call  was  issued  by  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  women's  bureau. 

O 
Pensions  do  not  eliminate  strikes  or  influence  labor  turnover,  according 
to  a  report  on  Pensions  for  Industrial  and  Commercial  Employees  pre- 
pared (and  made  public  in  September)  by  a  committee  of  industrial  executives 
for  the  National  Personnel  Association.  The  committee  found  that  there 
arc  about  two  hundred  pension  plans  in  effect  in  this  country,  almost  all  of 
which  have  been  organized  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  As  to  the 
use  of  pensions  as  a  club  to  prevent  or  break  strikes,  the  committee  observes : 
"  Such  powers  should  be  invoked  most  charily." 

O 
Addksssing  the  National  Republican  Club,  New  York  City,  recently, 
Major  Henry  T.  Hunt,  former  member  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
suggested  that  railroad  managements  meet  their  responsibility  for  main- 
taining just  and  peaceable  relations  with  the  employees  by  adopting, 
among  other  measures,  unemplojrment  Insurance.  "  It  is  estimated,"  he 
said,  *'  that  on  the  average  over  a  period  of  years  about  95  per  cent,  of  rail- 
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road  workers,  excltiding  casual  commoa  labor,  are  employed,  and  5  per  cent, 
unemployed.  Payment  of  half  of  the  wages  to  the  unemployed  railroad  work- 
men regularly  on  the  roll  would  involve  the  addition  of  2^  per  cent,  to  the 
wage  bill.  If  railroad  employees  were  thus  insured  against  unemployment, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  removal  of  fear  of  poverty,  debt  and  misery  to 
themselves  and  their  families  would  add  254  per  cent,  to  the  productivity?" 

O 
Commenting  on  a  study  published  in  The  Survey,  disclosing  inhuman 
working  conditions  in  oil  fields  operated  by  Standard  Oil  and  other 
companies,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  declared  that  the  twelve-hour  day 
and  the  seven-day  week  "should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  industry,  either 
from  the  viewpoint  of  public  policy  or  of  industrial  effidency."  An  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Evemng  Post,  commending  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, remarks :  **  With  half  a  dozen  Standard  Oil  companies  declaring  stock 
dividends  of  100  to  400  per  cent  in  the  last  fortnight,  the  bad  working  level 
of  this  industry  is  left  without  a  shred  of  excuse." 


Following  the  introduction  early  in  1922  of  legislation  for  state  auto- 
mobile accident  insurance^  a  bureau  representing  twenty-three  leading 
stock  casualty  insurance  companies,  announced  recently  that  it  has  de- 
cided to  conduct  an  automobile  accident  prevention  campaign.  For 
several  years  automobiles  have  taken  a  frightful  toll  of  human  lives  and 
state  insurance  is  urged  to  protect  pedestrians  and  to  give  an  incentive 
for  prevention.  During  1921  there  were  12,500  deaths— one  every  42 
minutes  night  and  day — and  over  300,000  other  injuries  from  automobiles 
in  the  United  States.  The  commercial  insurance  announcement  on 
June  50,  1922,  adds:  "This  is,  however,  the  first  organized  effort  on  the 
part  of  insurance  companies  to  deal  with  the  automobile  accident  pre- 
vention problem." 

O 

Organized  labor  in  Duluth  recently  went  on  record  by  a  unanimous 
vote  for  the  enactment  of  old  age  pension  legislation  "  for  all  employees 
in  both  public  and  private  employment."  The  resolution  is  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  the  Minnesota  state  federation  of  labor. 

O 

Commenting  on  Attorney  General  Daughert/s  "speech  of  grim  admoni- 
tion to  newspaper  representatives  at  Chicago,"  in  which  he  advocated  an 
official  journal  for  the  government,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger 
remarks :  " '  No  man  in  public  life  who  is  possessed  of  vision,'  he  observed 
m  a  manner  of  generous  tolerance,  '  would  favor  regulation  of  the  public  press 
by  law.'  We  will  gladly  go  a  little  further  than  that  We  will  say  that  no 
man  in  or  out  of  public  office  who  had  not  lost  all  sense  of  decencies,  tradi- 
tions, purposes  and  hopes  of  government  in  the  United  States  would  venture 
a  suggestion  so  outrageous  as  that  which  the  Attorney  General  in  his  speech 
advanced  by  the  most  delicate  and  cautious  of  implications." 
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The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  was  held  at  Baltimore,  October 
9  to  14.  Important  subjects  authoritatively  presented  included  accident  pre- 
vention, medical  treatment,  and  uniformity  in  legislation  and  administration. 
The  proceedings  will  be  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  new  president  is  F.  A.  Duxbury,  chairman.  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Minnesota;  the  secretary,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  Statistics.    The  meeting  in  1923  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul. 

O 

Abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  favor  of  the  three-shift  day  of 
eight  hours  in  American  industry  was  urged  by  L.  W.  Wallace,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Engineering  Council  of  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies,  in  a  recent  address. 

O 

The  second  session  of  the  International  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Child  Welfare  will  be  held  in  Geneva  in  July,  1923. 


Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Pennsylvania  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry, 
in  an  official  statement  on  "The  Next  Step  in  Arbitration,"  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  ''bureau  of  grievances"  through  which 
the  facts  about  any  threatened  strike  or  lockout  could  be  presented  impartially, 
as  "a  real  guide"  to  public  opinion.  "At  the  present  time,"  he  says,  "no 
such  findings  are  available  and  the  public  is  encouraged  to  believe  all  manner 
of  wild  and  impossible  things  about  the  parties  in  the  controversy." 

O 

Addressing  the  annual  conference  of  the  Harvard  University  Committee 
on  Economic  Research,  Col.  Leonard  P.  Ay  res,  vice  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Company,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  year  1923  will  be  one  of  busi- 
ness prosperity  which,  however,  will  culminate  and  slow  down,  with  attendant 
unemplojrment,  before  the  year  is  ended. 

O 

The  preventive  possibilities  of  unemployment  insurance,  stressed  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  is  again,  pointed  out  in 
an  unsigned  article  entitled  '^  Unemplojrment  Insurance,  An  Interna- 
tional Survey,**  appearing  in  the  September  issue  of  the  International 
Labor  Review,  It  says,  "The  tendency  to  organise  insurance  on  an 
industrial  basis  also  has  in  view  the  prevention  of  unemployment.  In 
addition  to  the  general  causes  of  unemployment,  which,  especially 
during  periods  of  industrial  depression,  affect  almost  all  industries  and 
occupations,  there  are  many  causes  peculiar  to  each  industry  or  occu- 
pation which  an  improvement  in  internal  organisation  might  reduce  or 
eliminate.  Unemployment  insurance  may  act  as  a  stimulant  in  this 
direction,  in  so  far  as  it  is  organised  on  an  industrial  basis  and  provides 
for  premiums  varying  according  to  the  risk  of  unemployment  in  each 
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industry  or  occupation.  This  is  not  the  case  when  the  insurance  system 
consolidates  all  risks  and  establishes  a  single  average  contribution  for 
all  industries  or  occupations."  v 

O 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  established  a  legal  informa- 
tion bureaa  "  to  collect  and  collate  all  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts 
involving  the  rights  and  operations  of  labor,  and  to  offer  such  advice  to  labor 
as  will  result  in  overcoming  the  mass  of  precedents  courts  have  been  estab- 
lishing from  time  to  time  by  judicial  interpretations  and  constructions  and  by 
legal  fiction." 

O 

**  The  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  country  is  not  wage  reduction  but 
more  e£Ficient  methods  of  manufacturing/'  is  the  pronouncement  of  Mr. 
Will  I.  Ohmer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Associated  Motor  Indus- 
tries. ''Wage  reduction  is  not  necessary,  but  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
very  thing  that  would  defeat  what  is  necessary,  namely,  e£Ficient  pro- 
dnction.  Put  the  factories  on  a  thoroughly  efficient  basis  and  you  won't 
have  to  cut  wages.  On  the  contrary,  the  workers  can  earn  more  and 
more  product  will  result.'' 

O 

Boston  business  men  told  an  official  state  legislative  committee  that 
they  are  ignoring  the  Massachusetts  minimum  wage  law  for  women  and 
decisions  by  the  minimum  wage  commission.  Here  is  a  direct  challenge 
to  Public  Opinion  upon  which  this  law  rests  for  enforcement. 


A  Michigan  boy  under  the  legal  working  age  was  killed  in  employment. 
The  court  recently  held  that  his  parents  were  not  entitled  to  compen- 
sation, but  must  sue  for  damages.  In  such  cases  North  Dakota  penalizes 
the  employer  by  removing  his  common-law  defenses.  The  state  of 
Washington  on  the  other  hand  specifically  allows  compensation  and 
increases  the  rate  50  per  cent  while  Wisconsin  allows  compensation 
treble  in  amount. 

O 

An  employer  in  Utah  has  been  ordered  to  pay  15  per  cent  additional  com- 
pensation to  a  worker  injured  because  of  the  employer's  failure  to 
comply  with  a  safety  order.  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin  mete  out  the 
same  penalty  to  refractory  employers,  while  New  Mexico  and  Washing- 
ton increase  compensation  50  per  cent  in  such  cases.  In  Massachusetts 
compensation  is  doubled  if  injury  is  caused  by  serious  or  willful  mis- 
conduct of  the  employer. 

O 

A  NOTE  in  the  September  Review,  quoting  a  report  of  the  veto  of  welfare 
measures  in  Louisiana,  incorrectly  included  an  amendment  liberalizing 
the  workmen's  compensation  law.  This  amendment  was,  happily,  not 
vetoed. 
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Moke  than  forty  fraternal  and  labor  organizations  meeting  recently  in 
Philadelphia  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  urging  the  adoption  of  an 
old  age  pension  bill  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 


Habry  a.  Macket,  chairman  of  the  Penniyhrania  workmen't  cottpco9»- 
tion  board,  declared  in  a  recent  address  that  many  of  the  accidents  in 
industry  are  due  to  carelessness  of  workers.  He  urged  legislation  to 
include  in  the  school  curriculum  the  fundamentals  of  safety  and  of 
accident  prevention  in  order  to  prepare  children  to  combat  industrial 
dangers  in  later  life. 

O 

Employers  and  labor  in  Denmark  have  agreed  to  restore  the  eight- 
hour  working  day  which  was  terminated  several  months  ago  by  the 
Employers'  Association. 

O 

These  has  been  a  net  loss  of  67,352  laborers  and  a  net  increase  of 
33,630  skilled  workers  in  the  United  States  through  one  year's  operation 
of  the  3  per  cent  immigration  quota  law,  according  to  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration. 

O 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  the  treasury  of  Australia  paid 
out  £700,000  in  maternity  allowances.  The  number  of  claims  granted  was 
140,243. 

After  two  years  of  research  and  discussion,  the  business  men's  group 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  has  issued  a  program  of  guiding  prin- 
ciples for  business  which  will  look  toward  better  industrial  relations. 
It  holds  that  employers  and  workers  should  assume  responsibility, 
among  other  *  things,  for  unemplosrment,  for  industrial  hygiene  and 
safety,  for  sickness  insurance  and  old  age  pensions,  for  planning  to 
secure  more  regular  and  stable  production,  and  for  the  observance  of 
industrial  laws. 

O 

Man-kilung  working  hours  in  the  steel  industry — the  twelve«hour 
day  and  **  the  dreaded  twenty-four-hour  turn  that  shifts  the  day  force  to 
night  and  the  night  force  to  day " — ^have  found  their  way  into  dramatic, 
compelling  fiction.  Consider  this  fragment  from  "Scrapper  O'Doon" 
by  R.  G.  Kirk  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  July  22:  "♦  ♦  ♦  on  hot 
summer  nights,  with  the  breeze  all  wrong,  coming  off  of  the  lake,  carry- 
ing the  flame  of  the  vessels  right  back  to  the  scrappers'  platform,  man 
after  man  of  them  has  come  blindly  clutching  down  the  narrow  ladder, 
to  crumple  up  on  the  vessel  floor,  sopping  with  sweat,  blistered  with 
heat^  choked  with  red  fumes,  bat  eyed  with  dust,  sick  to  vomiting;  cork 
pulled,  bolt  shot,  licked  to  a  frazzle.  Giant  young  black  man  and  thick- 
shouldered  Polack  and  broad-backed,  short-legged  Hun — all  of  them 
panting  and  crumpled,  gathering  strength  to  tackle  it  over  again.** 
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Results  of  Injunctions  in  Labor 
Disputes 


By  E.  E.  Witte 
Chief,  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library 


MORE  injunctions  have  been  issued  in  connection  with  labor 
disputes  in  1922  than  in  any  previous  year.  Injunctions  by 
the  federal  courts^  in  particular,  have  been  numerous ;  in  fact,  there 
have  been  at  least  twice  as  many  issued  by  the  federal  courts  in  this 
year  as  there  were  issued  in  the  entire  ten  years  preceding. 

Included  among  the  1922  injunctions  was  an  order  of  Judge 
Hale  which  prevented  the  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Station  Employees  from  calling  a  strike  sanctioned  by  a  referendum 
vote.  Another  was  the  order  of  Judge  McQintic — subsequently 
materially  modified  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals — which  en- 
joined the  United  Mine  Workers  from  attempting  to  unionize  the 
Mingo  Coal  Field  in  West  Virginia,  and  directed  that  the  tent  colony 
maintained  by  the  strikers  be  given  up.  But  overshadowing  all 
others  has  been  the  injunction  which  Attorney  General  Daugherty 
secured  from  Judge  Wilkerson  of  Chicago  against  the  Federated 
Shop  Crafts.  This  injtmction  has  been  condemned  as  being  alto- 
gether too  sweeping,  even  by  many  conservative  newspapers  like 
tfie  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Times,  but  has  been 
applauded  in  employers'  periodicals  as  a  good  use  of  the  "  big  stick  " 
to  bring  organized  labor  to  time. 

As  for  organized  labor,  its  feelings  upon  the  use  of  injimctions 
in  labor  disputes  have  long  been  extremely  bitter.  It  is  not  sur- 
iprising,  consequently,  to  note  such  comments  upon  the  Daugherty 
injunction  as  that  of  James  H.  Maurer,  a  radical  labor  leader,  in 
Labor  Agfr* 

"  No  one  can  doubt  from  this  event,  whose  government  sits  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  not  the  workers'  government.  It  uses  injunctions  and 
guns  against  the  workers,  talking  largely  about  the  'right  of  men  to 
work.'  But  it  did  not  talk  about  this  right  last  winter,  when  millions 
were  oat  of  employment.  It  did  not  use  guns  and  injunctions  against 
the  employers  to  compel  them  to  put  men  to  work  It  takes  the  side  of 
the  employing  class." 
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In  similar  vein  John  P.  Frey,  a  conservative  labor  leader,  in  his 
book  on  "  Labor  Injunctions,"  says  that  '*  labor  cannot  help  seeing 
that  the  law  takes  sides  against  the  wage-earner,"  and  that  "  injunc- 
tions indicate  a  silent  partnership  between  the  courts  and  business." 
Again  Frey  says :  "  The  injunction,  as  used  in  industrial  disputes, 
is  a  preposterous  weapon  of  oppression,  used  without  the  authority 
of  law  or  the  constitution."  The  truth  is  that  upon  this  question 
there  are  no  conservatives  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  And  while  nat- 
urally the  labor  leaders  feel  most  intensely  upon  this  subject,  the 
average  union  member  also  thinks  that  the  use  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  is  grossly  unfair  to  labor. 

All  who  want  to  get  the  view  of  labor  upon  the  injunction  ques- 
tion should  read  Frey's  book.  Free  from  all  oflFensive  personalities 
and  restrained  in  language,  this  book  restates  all  of  the  points  that 
labor  has  made  for  thirty  years  against  "  government  by  injunction," 
and  the  conclusion  that  "  injunctions  are  the  stalking  jailers  of  the 
liberties  of  the  wage-earner." 

Labor  has  never  understood  the  reasoning  which  the  courts  em- 
ploy in  allowing  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  Frey  does  not  even 
discuss  the  conspiracy  theory,  upon  which  is  premised  the  Daugherty 
injunction  and  practically  every  other  injunction  ever  issued  in 
connection  with  labor  disputes.  This  theory  asserts,  in  the  language 
of  Justice  Holmes  in  Aikqps  v,  Wisconsin  (195  U.  S.  194)  that — 

"  No  conduct  has  such  an  absolute  privilege  as  to  justify  all  possible 
schemes  of  which  it  may  be  a  part.  The  most  innocent  and  constitu- 
tionally protected  of  acts  or  omissions  may  be  made  a  step  in  a  criminal 
plot,  and  if  it  is  a  step  in  a  plot  neither  its  innocence  nor  the  constitution 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  plot  by  law." 

It  is  upon  this  theory  that  acts  not  of  themselves  unlawful,  have 
been  prohibited  in  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  In  his  complaint 
in  the  much-discussed  Chicago  injunction  case,  Attorney  General 
Daugherty  alleges  the  formation  of  a  nationwide  conspiracy  to 
restrtiin  interstate  commerce.  The  strike,  the  picketing,  and  the 
violence  are  recited  as, being  but  the  means  used  to  make  this 
conspiracy  effective. 

The  general  public  understands  the  reasoning  of  the  courts 
no  better  than  does  organized  labor.  This  is  shown  most  dearly 
by  the  fact  that  all  comments  favorable  to  the  Attorney  General, 
both  in  Congress  and  in  the  press,  have  been  to  the  effect  that 
radical  labor  must  be  curbed;  without  one  word  in  explanation 
or  defense  of  the  theory  upon  which  the  court  acted  in  this 
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case.  The  Attorney  General  himself  in  his  Canton  speech  justi- 
fied his  course  by  stating  the  injunction  was  necessary  to  prevent 
rioting  and  bloodshed  and  also  to  preserve  the  open  shop-— a 
very  different  theory  from  the  one  set  forth  in  the  complaint 
upon  which  he  secured  his  injunction. 

That  neither  organized  labor  nor  the  general  public  understands 
the  conspiracy  theory  is  not  surprising.  There  have  been  numerous 
dissents  from  this  theory  even  by  judges.  That  thousands  of  work- 
ing men  should  have  conspired  to  restrain  interstate  commerce  is 
unbelievable;  and  all  judicial  orders  which  are  premised  upon  such 
a  theory  are  certain  to  arouse  resentment. 

It  is  nothing  new  that  organized  labor  is  greatly  aroused  over 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes ;  but  it  is  once  more  "  fighting  mad." 
Congressman  Keller  has  impeached  Attorney  General  Daugherty  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  and  labor  unions  every- 
where are  adopting  resolutions  demanding  the  removal  both  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  of  Judge  Wilkerson.  Indicative  of  labor's 
feeling,  also,  is  the  conclusion  which  John  P.  Frey  reaches  in  his 
book  on  "  Labor  Injunctions,"  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  impeach- 
ment of  judges  who  issue  injunctions  which  deny  workingmen  their 
constitutional  rights. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  responsible  labor  leaders  of  the 
country  have  reached  this  conclusion.  The  labor  provisions  of  the 
Cla3rton  Act,  which  in  1914  were  heralded  as  "Labor's  Magna 
Charta,"  have  proven  utterly  valueless.  Whether  it  is  possible  to 
draft  a  stronger  federal  anti-injunction  law  is  doubtful;  and  it  is 
certain  that  under  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Truax  v.  Corrigan  (257  U.  S.,  — )  no  effective  anti- 
injunction  laws  can  be  passed  by  the  states.  A  direct  frontal  attack 
on  the  courts  appears  to  be  the  logical  policy  for  organized  labor  to 
pursue,  as  its  only  hope  for  getting  away  from  the  use  now  made 
of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  We  have  had  some  attempts  here- 
tofore to  impeach  judges  for  decisions  against  labor,  and  not  a  few 
campaigns  to  defeat  "  unfair  "  judges  for  re-election  and  to  elect  to 
the  bench  attorneys  of  known  bias  toward  labor.  In  all  probability 
we  will  see  a  great  development  of  this  policy  in  the  near  future. 
With  it  will  go  some  plan  for  recalling  court  decisions,  such  as  has 
been  proposed  by  Senator  La  Follette. 

While  injunctions  like  the  Daugherty  injunction  continue  to  be 
issued,  we  may  also  expect  organized  labor  to  interest  itself  greatly 
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in  elections  not  only  of  judges  but  of  legislative  and  executive 
officials  as  well.  The  Daugherty  injunction  undoubtedly  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  great  activity  of  organized  labor  in  the  general  elec- 
tion of  this  year,  in  trying  to  punish  its  enemies  and  to  reward  its 
friends.  The  railway  unions  in  particular  entered  politics  to  an 
extent  heretofore  unknown,  and  so  also  did  many  of  the  state  fed- 
erations of  labor.  In  many  states  alliances  were  made  with  farmer 
organizations,  either  in  support  of  old  party  candidates  who  were 
"  right "  or  of  independent  farmer-labor  candidates.  The  victories 
gained  this  year  through  such  methods  seem  likely  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuance of  these  political  tactics.  Until  organized  labor  again  gets 
at  least  the  partial  recognition  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Wilson  administration,  it  is  certain  to  be  active  in  politics.  Inde- 
pendent political  action,  however,  seems  as  remote  as  ever.  For 
fifteen  years  organized  labor  has  been  in  politics,  not  to.  secure 
advantages  which  could  not  be  won  through  collective  bargaining, 
but  to  gain  a  free  hand  for  economic  action.  It  has  thus  far  been 
unsuccessful,  but  the  majority  of  the  union  men  are  not  convinced 
that  anything  can  be  gained  by  a  fundamental  change  in  tactics. 

For  one,  injunctions  have  handicapped  labor  much  less  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Adverse  court  decisions  have  aroused  resent- 
ment but  have  seldom  defeated  labor.  One  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  interference  of  the  courts  in  labor  disputes  has  been 
its  futility.  A  decade  ago  Loewe  &  Qjmpany  and  the  Bucks  Stove 
and  Range  company  won  decisions  from  the  United  States  Supreme 
CovLTt,  which  were  believed  by  many  students  of  labor  problems  to 
mean  the  end  of  unionism  as  theretofore  conducted.  These  decisions 
have  not  been  modified,  but  organized  labor  is  stronger  than  it  was 
when  they  were  rendered.  On  the  other  hand,  both  firms  involved 
in  these  cases  soon  thereafter  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Recently  the  Coronado  Coal  company  won  a  great  victory  for  em- 
ployers in  a  decision  from  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  the 
effect  that  unincorporated  labor  unions  can  be  sued.  But  this  firm 
first  relied  upon  a  federal  injunction  to  protect  it  while  it  inaugurated 
an  open  shop  and  found  that  its  property  was,  nevertheless, 
destroyed ;  and  now,  after  it  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
it  wins  an  empty  victory,  which  gives  it  not  one  cent  in  damages. 
When  Attorney  General  Palmer,  in  1919,  secured  his  injunction 
from  Judge  Anderson  directing  the  officers  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  to  call  off  the  nation-wide  bituminous  coal  strike,  these 
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ofBoers  obeyed  the  court's  order,  but  coal  was  not  mined  until  the 
miners'  demands  were  acceded  to.  Similarly,  the  only  effect  of 
Attorney  General  Daughert}''s  injunction  is  likely  to  be  that  it  cost 
thousands,  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  votes  to  candidates  who 
supported  the  Harding  administration. 

/     The  great  evil  of  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  is 
/  not  that  it  handicaps  organized  labor,  but  that  it  undermines  our 
/  American  institutions.     The  courts  of  this   country  can  not 
\  function  as  they  ought  to  function  when  subjected  to  the  distrust, 
>i£  .not  hatred,  of  millions  of  working  men.    Nor  have  injunctions 
served  well  either  the  interests  of  employers   or   of    the    public. 
Despite  all  the  injunctions  which  have  been  issued  in  labor  disputes, 
violence  is  very  much  more  common  in  strikes  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.    The  history  of  the  use  of  injunctions  in 
labor  disputes  is  a  record  of  failure  to  accomplish  any  good  to  any- 
body.   Injunctions  have  not  minimized  strikes  nor  settled  them  but, 
on  the  contrary,  have  promoted  strife  between  labor  and  capital. 
Their  use  in  labor  disputes  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  demanding  early  solution. 


'YY/HILE  under  all  conditions  gov- 
1^  eminent  must  protect  life  and 
property,  yet  if  we  insist  upon  interpre- 
tating  die  courts  to  masses  of  citizens  as 
mere  obstacles  to  industrial  justice  we 
shall  not  only  be  undermining  popular 
respect  for  our  most  important  institu- 
tion but  we  shall  be  straining  govern- 
ment to  the  breaking  point." — UNITED 
States  Senator  Pepper. 
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—Nm)  York  World 

WHAT  THIS  MEANS 


Two  coal  mine  explosions  in  November  sacrificed  161  human  lives. 

**  Surginf  f orwmrd  emch  time  the  cage  riaet,  b 

a  tolidy  stricken  crowd,  in  wkich  are  hundreds  of  women  and 
chUdren,  yearning  for  news  from  below,  yet  fearful  that  the 
news  can  only  be  the  worst." — ^(New  York  rentes.) 

In  ten  years  we  have  killed  23,979  coal  miners.    The  fatality  rate  is 
three  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain. 
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IN  September  fbrty-aeTen  men  were  trapped  and 
sdfled  in  the  Argonaut  gold  mine  in  California. 
Two  months  later  seventy-seven  men  met  a  horrible 
death  and  thirty'K)ne  more  were  seriously  injured 
through  an  eaq>losion  in  a  supposedly  non-gaseous  mine 
at  Spangler,  Pennsylvania.  Hardly  had  the  toll  of 
dead  and  maimed  been  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
a  still  more  terrible  explosion  in  a  coal  mine  near 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  wiped  out  the  lives  of 
eighty-four  men  and  added  sixty  more  to  the  list 
of  injured  miners. 

Thus  thousands  of  men  are  killed  and  mangled 
year  after  year. 

Mining  is  a  dangerous  occupation  and  every  miner 
knows  the  hazard  of  his  job. 

Small  comfort  that  to  the  wives  and  children 
huddled  about  the  shaft  mouth  and  the  hastily  im- 
provised morgue.  The  mine  hoist  appears  and  re- 
ai^>ears  with  its  gruesome  load.  Half  hoping  when 
hope  is  gone — ^relatives,  friends,  sweethearts  wait  to 
claim  their  dead. 

How  long  shall  such  conditions  exist? 

Has  the  community  no  remedy  to  offer?  Mine 
bureaus  have  existed  for  many  years.  G>mpensation 
laws  have  provided  at  least  partial  relief  for  those 
left  dependent  But  safety  standards  are  still 
inadequate.  How  many  more  such  tragedies 
mntt  occur  to  arouse  us  to  demand  adequate 
preventive  measures  to  save  die  men  ¥dio  tofl 
beneadi  die  ground? 
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While  Congress  Delays 
''Human  Experience''  Shows  Need  for  Action 

By  Irene  Sylvester  Chubb 

THE  principle  of  workmen's  accident  compensation  was  almost 
universally  adopted  in  America  a  decade  ago.  Congress  also 
extended  this  protection  to  public  employees — ^both  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

But  the  strange  assumption  apparently  persists  among  some 
Congressmen  that  private  emplo3mients  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  not  hazardous ! 

To  throw  an  up-to-date  light  on  this  question  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  recently  made  new  inquiries. 
The  numerous  human  experiences,  collected  in  Washington 
read  like  a  chapter  out  of  the  dark  past.  But  they,  are  very  real 
right  now  to  many  industrious  families  living  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  our  national  capitol. 

Congress  has  not  only  failed  to  provide  for  the  100,000  private 
employees  within  the  District  of  Columbia  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law.  Congress  in  all  the  years  has  neglected  to  enact  even 
an  employer's  liability  statute,  and  there  is  not  even  an  accident 
reporting  law!  When  injured  these  employees  are  therefore 
peculiarly  helpless  since  without  any  of  the  usual  aids  to  recovery 
of  damages  they  must  sue  under  the  harsh,  outgrown  and  archaic 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

As  to  the  need  of  the  Fitzgerald  compensation  bill — carefully 
drafted  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  within  the  District — 
let  the  following  tjrpical  cases  speak  to  you : 

Steamfitter  Crushed  by  Falling  Radiator — ^Widow  Receives  No  Compen- 
sation.— On  September  25,  F.  B.  was  installing  a  1,600  pound  radiator 
in  the  Riggs  National  Bank  when  it  fell  and  so  completely  crushed  his  chest, 
back  and  legs  that  he  died  within  two  days.  After  paying  hospital  bills  the 
widow  was  left  practically  without  resources  and  has  been  forced  to  go  to 
work  to  support  herself.  The  Steamfitters'  Union  collected  money  to  pay 
the  funeral  expenses.  All  Mrs.  B.  has  received  from  the  employer  is  an 
offer  of  $100.  The  employer's  insurers  deny  liability  and  if  the  widow  gets 
reasonable  payment  she  will  be  forced  to  sue. 

Employee's  Leg  Is  Crushed  While  Moving  Piano— Forced  to  Seek 
Charity. — On  May  23  a  piano  which  R.  H.  was  helping  to  move  fell  on 
his  leg,  causing  a  double  fracture.  He  was  in  a  hospital  two  months  and 
unable  to  work  for  three  months  longer.  As  his  employers  refused  com- 
pensation he  was  forced  to  seek  charitable  relief  during  this  period.  He  will 
never  be  able  to  resume  heavy  work. 
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Wagon-driver  Totally  Disabled  by  Accident — ^Family  Forced  on 
Charity. — ^An  accident  while  hauling  a  load  of  barrels  in  December,  1917, 
has  made  T.  C.  a  wheel-chair  invalid  for  life.  He  is  so  helpless  that  it  would 
be  unsafe  for  his  wife  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave  the  four  young  children 
in  his  care.  The  employer  paid  for  moving  them,  and  gave  them  a  month's 
rent,  $16,  and  then  disclaimed  further  responsibility.  The  family  is  "on 
charity." 

Painter's  Foot  Amputated  After  Fall  from  Scaffold— Receives  No  Com- 
pensation.— ^T.  B.,  while  painting  a  house  late  in  October,  fell  from  a 
scaffold,  injuring  his  ankle  so  badly  that  the  foot  had  to  be  amputated.  His 
employer  tried  to  shift  responsibility  to  an  alleged  sub-contractor  and  paid 
nothing.  Meanwhile,  aside  from  $100  contributed  by  the  Painters'  Union, 
the  only  money  coming  to  support  his  wife  and  five  children  is  the  earnings 
of  the  eldest  daughter,  $12  a  week. 

Packing  House  Employee  Killed — ^Widow  and  £ight  Children  Forced 
Upon  Charity. — On  June  26,  1919,  G.  B.  was  going  by  motorcycle  on  an 
errand  for  his  employer  when  he  collided  with  a  trtfck  which  stalled  ahead 
of  him.  He  was  killed.  He  left  eight  children  and  a  wife  who  was  at  the 
time  pregnant  and  practically  destitute.  The  packing  house  disclaimed 
liability,  but,  during  the  first  few  months,  took  up  several  collections  among 
Mr.  B's  fellow-employees.  For  two  years  the  family  was  dependent  on  one 
charitable  organization  which  then  turned  them  over  to  another. 

Carpenter  Totally  Disabled  for  Life  by  Fall— Received  No  Compensa- 
tion.— On  December  29,  1920,  E.  L.  was  working  on  the  Grace  Dodge 
Hotel  A  barricade  was  removed,  unknown  to  him,  and  he  fell  three  stories, 
suffering  seven  breaks  in  one  leg,  nine  in  the  other,  a  broken  arm,  a  dislocated 
spine;  a  rupture  and  dislocation  of  both  knees.  He  was  in  a  hospital  three 
months  and  unable  to  work  for  a  year  and  a  half.  His  employers  have  not 
paid  him  a  cent.  Now  he  tries  to  work  for  his  wife  and  three  little  girls, 
but—"  It  is  so  hard.  What  work  I  do  is  in  agony.  Broke  up  as  I  am,  I  am 
a  ruined  man,  only  thirty-three  years  old,  and  turning  gray  from  worrying. 
God  knows  I  want  to  see  others  get  justice,  for  I  did  not."  The  Carpenters' 
Union  has  helped  out  with  $50  and  Mrs.  L.  has  been  forced  to  go  to  work 
to  eke  out  what  little  Mr.  L.  is  able  to  earn. 

Electrician  Electrocuted  by  Live  Wire — ^Widow  Receives  No  Compen- 
sation.— On  October  18  the  lights  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  section  failed. 
The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  sent  J.  M.  to  find  the  difficulty.  While 
searching  in  a  manhole  he  touched  a  live  wire  and  was  electrocuted  instantly. 
In  spite  of  J.  M.'s  twenty  years  of  service  the  company  has  not  paid  the  widow 
a  cent  At  her  age  it  is  improbable  that  she  will  ever  be  able  to  support  her- 
self. 

Electrician  Killed  by  Fall  from  Derrick— Widow  and  Babe  Uncompen- 
sated.— On  October  13,  R.  H.  was  working  on  an  electric  crane  fifty  feet 
above  ground.  Just  after  he  had  finished  his  work  and  lowered  his  tools,  he 
fell  and  was  instantly  killed.  He  left  a  widow  and  a  little  girl  of  four.  The 
employer  was  not  insured  nor  was  he  liable  at  common  law. 
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Carpenter  Loses  Eye  When  Hit  by  Fljring  Nail-Head— Receives  No 
Compensation. — On  January  6,  as  C.  B.  was  driving  a  nail,  the  head 
flew  off  and  cut  his  eye  so  seriously  that  the  eye  had  to  be  removed.  He  was 
in  the  hospital  two  weeks  and  tuiable  to  work  for  three  months, — a  serious  lay- 
off for  a  man  with  wife  and  four  young  children.  Yet  his  employer  paid  him 
no  compensation.  He  was  forced  to  seek  help  from  the  Carpenters'  Union, 
which  gave  him  $50. 

Laundress's  Arm  Crushed  by  Mangle — Receives  No  Compensation.— 

B.  W.,  while  working  in  the  laundry  of  the  Columbia  Hospital,  had  her  arm 
caught  in  a  mangle  and  crushed  so  badly  that  it  had  to  be  amputated  below 
the  elbow.  Although  cared  for  as  a  charity  patient  at  the  hospital,  she  has 
never  been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  her  arm. 

Painter's  Legs  and  Back  Disabled  by  Fall — Receives  No  Compensa- 
tion.— C.  K.,  while  painting  a  church,  fell  and  so  injured  his  back  and 
legs  that  he  was  disabled  for  about  nine  months.  An  expensive  operation 
was  necessary  for  his  recovery.  His  employer  disclaimed  responsibility.  To 
help  in  this  case  the  Painters'  Union  took  up  several  collections  and  the 
neighbors  raffled  off  embroidery. 

Scoop-Driver  Thrown  and  Leg  Mashed  by  Horse — Forced  to  Seek 
Charity. — ^While  steering  a  horse-drawn  scoop  last  February,  T.  G.  was 
thrown  under  the  horse,  knocked  unconscious  and  leg  badly  injured.  The 
employer  refused  to  compensate  him.  While  out  of  work  he  went  heavily 
into  debt  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  his  wife  and  four  little  children  were  given 
aid  by  a  charitable  organization.  Fear  of  getting  further  behind  drove 
him  back  to  work  in  three  weeks,  but  nine  months  later  his  leg  still  pains  him. 
And  he  is  still  paying  off  the  debts. 

Carpenter  Totally  Disabled  for  Life — Induced  to  Sign  Release  for  $700w— 

On  August  26,  1921,  J.  McD.  was  working  on  a  scaffold  when  it  broke  down. 
He  escaped  with  a  compound  fracture  just  above  the  ankle  joint.  He  was  m 
hospital  one  month,  unable  to  do  any  work  for  a  year,  and  has  been  certified 
by  two  doctors  as  unable  ever  to  resume  his  trade.  In  the  hospital  an  adjuster 
offered  him  $700  and  induced  him  to  believe  that  his  bills  would  be  paid  and 
an  easy  job  provided.  To  his  amazement  "the  employer  stopped  coming 
around  with  ice  cream  and  fruit  the  moment  my  name  went  on  what  I 
understand  now  was  a  release."  To  help  meet  the  living  expenses  of  McD.'s 
wife  and  eight  children,  the  local  Carpenters'  Union  allowed  him  $70,  and 
"total  disability"  was  awarded  by  his  National  Union — a  sum  dependent 
upon  length  of  membership.  To  pay  the  hospital  bill  of  $87,  doctor's  bills 
of  $135  and  $2  a  visit  to  a  chiropractor,  McD.  was  forced  to  mortgage  his 
home. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  cases  which  could  be  cited. 
Injuries  such  as  these  are  piling  up,  week  after  week.  During 
every  month  of  further  unnecessary  delay  by  Congress  the  list  of 
dependent  widows  and  children  and  industrial  cripples  will  grow 
longer. 
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By  John  B.  Andrews 

THE  rapid  spread  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  recent  years 
has  led  many  people  to  believe  that  we  have  entirely  solved  the 
problem  of  caring  for  the  victims  of  industrial  accidents.  But 
praiseworthy  as  has  been  the  progress  in  this  direction,  the  work  is 
by  no  means  complete.  The  District  of  Columbia  and  six  southern 
states  have  still  to  adopt)  the  compensation  principle.  Moreover, 
many  of  the  laws  already  in  existence  are  pitiably  below  the  present 
accepted  standards  and  even  the  best  leave  something  to  be  desired 
in  the  adequacy  of  beneAts  and  scope  of  application.  But  perhaps 
the  least  appreciated  and  one  of  the  most  bafHing  defects  in  the 
compensation  system  is  the  wide-spread  evasion  of  the  insurance 
features  of  the  laws,  resulting  again  and  again  in  an  utter  break- 
down of  protective  machinery  in  the  very  hour  of  need.  Violation 
of  the  law  by  employers  thus  leads  in  case  after  case  to  the  defeat 
of  justice. 

Typical  is  the  story  of  a  New  York  laborer  who  was  killed 
while  engaged  in  demolishing  a  building.  He  was  survived 
by  a  widow  with  four  children,  one  of  whom  was  born  after 
the  father's  death.  The  other  children  were  four,  three  and  two 
years  of  age — the  widow  twenty-eight.  Compensation  amount- 
ing to  more  than  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was 
awarded,  but  nothing  could  be  collected  because  the  employer 
had  failed  to  insure  his  risk  and  was,  moreover,  insolvent. 

This  is  just  one  of  thousands  of  tragedies  caused  every  year  by 
employers  throughout  the  country  who  manage  to  evade  detection 
and  violate  the  law.  In  Pennsylvania,  alone,  it  is  estimated  by  the 
state  insurance  department  that  at  least  fifty  thousand  employers 
subject  to  the  compensation  law,  are  uninsured  I  These  are  mostly 
small  employers,  many  of  whom  are  not  financially  responsible. 
In  1920  the  counsel  for  the  New  York  industrial  commission  con- 
servatively estimated  the  number  for  his  state  (where  employers  of 
three  or  less  outside  of  forty-odd  specified  groups  were  exempt) 
at  twenty  thousand  uninsured.  Wherever  intensive  surveys  have 
been  undertaken,  similar  distressing  conditions  of  law  evasion  by 
employers  have  been  revealed. 
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Within  the  last  year  several  compensation  boards  have  carried 
on  extensive  campaigns  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  law  evaders 
in  their  states.  Widespread  publicity  has  informed  employers  of 
their  duty  under  the  law  and  in  a  few  cases,  as  in  New  York, 
prosecutions  have  made  realities  of  the  statutory  penalties  for 
failure  to  insure.  In  Pennsylvania  no  eflfort  has  been  made  to 
enforce  the  "  dollar  per  day  for  each  employee  "  penalty,  and  ex- 
perience elsewhere  indicates  that  it  would  not  be  eflfective.  In 
New  York,  however,  where  failure  to  insure  is  now  a  misdemeanor, 
uninsured  employers  have  actually  been  imprisoned  when  convicted 
of  failing  to  pay  compensation  awards. 

But  though  prison  sentences  inflicted  on  oflfending  employers 
covered  after  the  occurrence  of  accidents  may  be  useful  in  persuading 
delinquents  to  change  their  ways,  they  afford  no  relief  to  the  victims 
of  those  particular  accidents.  If,  as  often  happens,  the  uninsured 
employer  is  likewise  insolvent,  the  injured  employee  and  his  de- 
pendents are  without  redress.  Justice  demands  that  every  employer 
should  be  insured. 

Replies  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  to  representative  workmen's  compensation  boards  in- 
quiring as  to  their  experience  in  solving  this  pressing  problem, 
indicate  that  though  the  evil  is  recognized  as  existent  in  every  case, 
not  even  the  best  informed  and  aggressive  officials  have  devised 
completely  satisfactory  remedies.  Some  confess  themselves  to  be 
wholly  baffled  by  the  problem  and  are  taking  no  active  steps  to 
meet  it.  Others  who  are  attempting  to  remedy  conditions  find  their 
eflForts  not  only  exceedingly  time-consuming  and  costly,  but  also, 
doomed  at  best  to  only  partial  success. 

The  proposal  has  been  made  that  all  employees  might  be  pro- 
tected if  all  employers  who  failed  to  insure  their  risk  were  covered 
through  a  state  fund  authorized  to  collect  the  premiums  by  sum- 
mary process  similar  to  the  method  employed  in  collecting  taxes. 
Responsibility  for  discovery  of  uninsured  employers  would  thus 
be  shifted  to  the  employing  group,  who,  in  order  to  keep  losses 
small  and  the  premium  rates  low,  would  have  a  financial  incentive 
to  see  that  each  employer  was  paying  his  share.  Thus  the  cost  of 
industrial  accidents  would  become  a  charge  upon  industry  as  a 
whole,  and  the  theory  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation  be 
carried  out  in  the  fullest  sense. 
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But  if  this  burden  were  placed  upon  competitive  state  fundi 
in  which  only  a  small  proportion  of  insured  employers  are  in- 
cluded it  would  throw  upon  a  minority  of  the  employers 
subject  to  accident  compensation  laws  an  increased  cost  that 
would  tend  to  drive  them  out  of  these  funds.  Obviously  if  the 
most  promising  method  of  meeting  the  vexatious  problems 
created  by  the  non-insuring  employers  is  to  result  in  equal  pro- 
tection both  of  employers  and  of  workmen,  insurance  in  the 
state  funds  must  be  made  the  exclusive  method  of  insurance. 

This  conclusion,  in  which  several  experienced  administrative 
officials  now  join — coupled  with  the  confessed  inability  to  prevent 
widespread  defiance  of  insurance  requirements — adds  another  iargu- 
ment  in  favor  of  exclusive  fund  insurance  as  essential  to  adequate 
compensation  protection. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Rehabilitation 


A  BULLETIN  just  issued  by  the  federal  board  for  vocational  education 
•^^  stresses  the  interrelation  between  workmen's  compensation  and  rehabil- 
itation. Agents  of  the  compensation  (Commission  can  refer  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion service  those  really  needing  rehabilitation  and  keep  them  apprised  of 
their  financial  status.  The  rehabilitation  service  on  the  other  hand  can  often 
advise  whether  a  lump  sum  settlement  will  further  the  claimant's  economic 
restoration.  There  is  also  opportimity  for  cooperation  in  appealing  to  the 
legislature  for  needed  compensation  amendments. 

Many  states  have  yet  to  provide  a  special  fund  for  compensating  second- 
injury  cases  ato  as  to  eliminate  discrimination  in  employment  of  maimed 
persons  when  rehabilitated.  Others  have  yet  to  provide  funds  for  main- 
tenance during  training.  Some  states  have  failed  to  provide  medical  benefits 
adequate  to  promote  the  complete  physical  restoration  which  is  a  pre-requisite 
to  industrial  rehabilitation.  And  because  very  few  of  the  states  include 
prosthetic  appliances  much  of  the  mon«y  needed  for  training  goes  for  arti- 
ficial members.  The  work  of  the  rehabilitation  services  is  steadily  accumu- 
lating evidence  of  the  need  to  round  out  our  compensation  laws  along  these 
lines.  Rehabilitation  is  the  third  step— after  safety  programs  and  compensa- 
tion laws — in  the  recognition  of  community  responsibility  for  acddentai 
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The  Ohio  State  Fund  for  Workmen's 
Compensation 

By  M.  B.  Hammond 
Professor  of  Economics,  Ohio  State  University 

EVER  since  the  Ohio  general  assembly  in  1911  enacted  the  first 
workmen's  compensation  law  in  this  state,  and  provided  that 
employers  might  insure  themselves  against  losses  from  accidents 
to  their  employees  by  paying  premiums  into  a  state  fund,  both  the 
principle  and  the  administration  of  a  state  insurance  fund  have 
been  under  a  steady  attack  from  the  private  companies  writing 
liability  or  compensation  insurance.  So  far  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation in  Ohio  is  concerned,  this  unfriendly  but  searching 
criticism  has  probably  been  beneficial,  however  much  annoyance  it 
may  have  caused  the  state  authorities  administering  the  fund  and 
however  irritating  it  may  have  been  to  the  friends  of  state  acci- 
dent insurance.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  attention  of 
employers,  labor  organizations  and  the  legislature  focused  on  the 
state  fund  and  has  kept  the  administration  of  the  fund  alert,  eager 
to  avail  itself  of  any  helpful  suggestion  for  increased  administrative 
efficiency,  or  correcting  weaknesses  in  procedure  or  of  classification 
of  risks,  for  strengthening  the  system  of  rate-making,  or  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  details  of  operation.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  no  fundamental  change  in  the  system  of  rate-making 
or  in  the  general  plan  of  operation  since  the  first  compensation  law 
went  into  effect. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  confidence  of  employers  and 
workmen  in  the  administration  of  the  compensation  law  and 
their  faith  in  state  insurance  as  the  best  and  cheapest  method 
of  securing  the  benefits  of  the  law  for  the  injured  employees 
have  steadily  increased.  The  law — which  was  first  made  optional 
for  employers,  when  enacted  in  1911 — was  made  compulsory  in 
1913  on  all  employers  employing  regularly  five  or  more  employees, 
and  the  state  fund  was  continued  as  the  principal,  if  not  sole, 
carrier  of  this  insurance.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  intent 
of  the  legislature  to  make  the  state  insurance  fund  the  only 
carrier  of  workmen's  compensation,  but  the  wording  of  the  statute 
was  not  dear  and  a  decision  of  the  state  commissioner  of  insurance 
in  1915  allowed  the  private  insurance  companies  to  write  work- 
men's compensation.  In  1917  the  general  assembly,  with  the  full 
approval  of  both  the  Ohio  manufacturers'  association  and  the  Ohio 
federation  of  labor  made  the  state  fund  the  sole  carrier  of  work- 
men's accident  insurance,  and  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  exclude 
the  private  insurance  companies  from  this  field  was  later^  sustained 
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by  both  state  and  federal  courts.  The  law  permits  employers,  under 
certain  conditions  to  carry  their  own  risks  and  it  was  from  this 
class  of  employers  that  the  private  insurance  companies  secured 
their  business  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  right  of  the  state  legislature  to  exclude  such 
companies  from  writing  compensation  insurance.  Since  that 
decision,  the  number  of  Ohio  employers  who  elect  to  carry  their 
own  risks  has  steadily  decreased,  contrary  to  a  statement  recently 
made  by  the  Publicity  Bureau  of  the  private  insurance  companies. 
On  March  1,  1919,  there  were  952  self-insurers;  on  July  1,  1922, 
the  number  was  429.  The  number  insured  in  the  state  fund  on  the 
latter  date  was  23,183.  Self-instirance  is  a  legitimate  and  profitable 
practice  for  companies  whose  scale  of  operations  is  large  and  whose 
employees  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  give  a  wide  distribution  of 
risks,  and  these  are,  in  the  main,  the  companies  which  have  elected 
to  carry  their  own  insurance  under  the  Ohio  law.  These  large 
companies  would  carry  their  own  insurance,  if  permitted  to  do  so, 
even  if  the  law  permitted  private  insurance  companies  to  write 
compensation  insurance. 

The  private  insurance  companies  have  not  ceased  their 
hostile  criticism  of  the  Ohio  law  since  they  have  lost  their  right 
to  do  business  in  the  state.  They  probably  have  no  considerable 
expectation  that  the  law  will  be  changed  so  as  to  permit  them 
to  compete  with  the  state  fund,  but  keeping  up  the  agitation  has 
the  effect  of  making  employers,  employees  and  legislators  in  other 
states  uncertain  as  to  the  merits  of  state  insurance,  and  delays 
in  these  states  the  adoption  of  the  exclusive  state  fund  plan. 
Since  the  state  fund  in  Ohio  is  the  "  largest  carrier  of  compensa- 
tion insurance  in  the  United  States,"  it  is  obviously  of  great 
advantage  to  the  private  companies  to  supply  "  evidence  "  and 
arguments  tending  to  show  that  this  fund  has  proved  a  failure, 
and  thus  prevent,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  spread  of  the  idea. 
The  private  insurance  companiesi  do  not,  of  course,  appear  in 
the  open  in  this  fight.  The  legislative  campaign  against  the 
state  fund  has  been  conducted  in  the  names  of  various  organiza- 
tionSy  which  are  apparently  acting  independently  of  one  another, 
but  even  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  their  methods  and 
personnel  always  shows  that  though  the  voice  be  that  of  Jacob, 
**  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau/' 

It  must  not  be  gathered  that  all  the  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Ohio  state  insurance  fund  has  been  insincere  or  unwar- 
ranted. The  attacks  instigated  by  the  private  insurance  companies 
have  at  times  been  made  by  employers  who  are  earnestly  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  state  insurance  of  any  sort.    Others  *V^f^^ttTp 
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that  they  were  not  properly  rated  by  the  actuaries  of  the  state  fund 
or  they  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  way  certain  claims  for 
compensation  by  their  own  employees  have  been  handled  by  the 
commission  administering  the  act.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
plan  of  insurance  will  escape  criticism  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  criticism  will  always  be  either  dishonest  or  unwarranted. 
But  the  great  majority  of  Ohio  employers  who  have  insured  in 
the  state  insurance  fund  have  been  convinced  that  they  have  in  this 
way  secured  insurance  in  a  cheaper  manner  than  could  otherwise 
have  been  obtained,  and  that  their  injured  employees  have  been 
provided  with  medical  service  and  compensation  for  lost  time  with 
reasonable  promptness  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  friction  between  employer  and  employed  which  is  likely  to 
arise  in  connection  with  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment 

The  Ohio  manufacturers'  association  is  much  the  most  in- 
fluential association  of  employers  in  the  state.  It  is  anything 
but  socialistic  in  its  tendencies,  and  its  officers  have  been  un- 
usually, perhaps  unduly,  suspicious  of  legislation  that  looked 
in  the  direction  of  increased  participation  by  the  state  in  in- 
dustry or  interference  by  the  state  with  the  private  management 
of  industry.  Yet  this  association  has,  from  the  very  begfinning 
of  workmen's  compensation  in  Ohio,  given  its  hearty  support 
to  the  commission  administering  the  act  and  it  has  been,  and 
still  is,  active  in  its  opposition  to  the  efforts  of  the  private  insur- 
ance companies  to  secure  the  right  to  write  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  in  Ohio. 

The  private  insurance  companies  in  their  campaign  against 
state  funds  have  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  "  monopoly  "  in 
this  field,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  popular  fear  of  monopo- 
lies which  often  overlooks  the  fact  that  a  monopoly  conducted  by 
the  state  itself  is  undertaken  in  the  public  interest  because  competi- 
tion has  proved  wasteful  or  ineflFective,  and  is  therefore  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  private  monopolies  which  are  usually  opposed  to 
the  public  interest.  Competition  with  the  state  fund  in  the  field  of 
workmen's  compensation  means  that  if  the  state  is  actively  to 
compete  with  the  private  insurance  companies,  it  must  employ  a  large 
force  of  solicitors,  which,  of  course,  adds  very  materially  to  the 
expenses  of  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  state  does 
not  compete,  the  result  will  be  that  only  the  poor  risks  will  come 
to  the  state  fund.  Such  risks  the  private  insurance  companies  do 
not  care  to  accept  or,  if  they  do  accept  them,  do  so  only  at  rates 
which  the  would-be  insurers  regard  as  prohibitive. 
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The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  recently 
published  Bulletin  No.  301,  entitled  ''Comparison  of  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  and  Administration/'  which  shows  that 
both  these  results  obtain  in  the  states  which  have  competition 
between  their  state  funds  and  the  private  insurance  companies. 
Some  of  the  competitive  state  funds  write  very  little  insurance 
because  "they  have  not  sufficient  employees  to  go  out  and  get 
business."  It  is  the  policy  of  other  state  funds  "  not  to  solicit  busi- 
ness, but  simply  to  take  whatever  comes  to  them."  Dr.  Carl  Ho<^- 
stadt,  the  author  of  this  report,  states  that  for  every  dollar  collected 
by  stock  insurance  companies  (much  the  most  numerous  of  the 
privately  organized  accident  insurance  companies)  writing  com- 
pensation insurance  in  this  country,  38  cents  goes  for  expenses 
and  profits.  For  other  carriers  the  expense  ratios  are  as  follows : 
"  Mutual  companies,  20  per  cent ;  competitive  state  funds,  10.6 
per  cent ;  and  exclusive  state  funds,  4  per  cent."  In  Ohio  the  state 
fund  operates  at  an  expense  ratio  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  With 
such  a  difference  in  costs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  stock  com- 
panies should  be  eager  to  convince  employers  that  state  funds  are 
badly  managed  and  that  they  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  both 
employers  and  workmen.  Owing  to  the  large  scale  of  operations 
of  the  Ohio  ftmd,  and  its  low  costs  of  operation,  the  attacks  of 
the  insurance  companies  have  been  largely  concentrated  on  this 
fund. 

The  earlier  attacks,  we  have  seen,  were  directed  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Ohio  fund  and  later  against  its  exclusive 
feature.  These  attacks  having  failed  in  the  courts,  the  enemies  of 
the  fund  next  began  to  question  its  solvency.  Even  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  private  insurance  could  hardly  claim  that,  as  long  as 
the  managers  of  a  state  fund  could  control  the  rates,  there  could 
be  any  insolvency  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  so  the 
claim  was  set  up  that  the  actuarial  basis  on  which  the  fund  was 
operating  was  faulty  and  that  the  premiums  being  collected  under 
the  rates  established  were  insufficient  to  meet  all  claims  against 
the  fund  and  to  maintain  reserves  sufficient  to  provide  against 
contingencies. 

Appreciating  the  danger  that  this  claim,  if  left  unanswered, 
would  tend  to  create  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  employers  and 
employees,  the  Ohio  industrial  commission  decided  in  1919  to  have 
the  state  insurance  fund  audited  and  analyzed  by  actuaries  outside 
the  state,  and,  in  order  to  create  confidence  in  the  minds  of  em- 
pk>yers,  employees  and  the  public  in  the  impartiality  of  the  investiga- 
tion, the  commission  invited  the  state  auditor,  the  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  manufacturers'  association   and  the   secretary   of  the  Ol^KhTp 
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federation  of  labor  to  act  as  a  committee  to  select  the  examiners. 
These  gentlemen  accepted  the  responsibility  and  named  as  examiners 
the  late  E.  H.  Downey,  special  deputy  of  the  Pennsylvania  insurance 
department,  and  Miles  M.  Dawson,  consulting  actuary  of  New 
Yoric  City,  two  gentlemen  whose  integrity  and  qualifications  for 
the  task  could  not  be  questioned.  Dr.  Downey  personally  conducted 
the  examination  while  Mr.  Dawson  checked  his  findings  and  went 
over  with  the  actuary  for  the  Ohio  fund  the  method  of  computing 
the  rates  to  go  into  effect  the  following  year. 

The  results  of  the  examination  were  such  that  both  examiners 
declared  the  state  fund  solvent  and  gave  high  praise  to  the  industrial 
commission  for  the  spirit  of  fairness  with  which  it  had  administered 
the  compensation  act  and  the  "  extreme,  even  excessive  economy  " 
with  which  the  state  fund  had  been  administered. 

The  commission  had  invited  the  examiners  to  offer  criticisms 
of  the  administration  and  to  point  out  ways  in  which  improvements 
could  be  made.  Dr.  Downey  offered  a  number  of  criticisms,  for 
the  most  part  directed  against  the  niggardly  manner  in  which  the 
legislature  had  made  appropriations  for  the  administration  of  the 
compensation  act,  but  he  also  called  attention  to  certain  weaknesses 
in  the  procedure  of  securing  and  handling  reports  of  injuries.  He 
also  made  helpful  suggestions  as  to  methods  by  which  greater 
promptness  in  settling  claims  for  compensation  could  be  attained. 
In  offering  these  criticisms,  Dr.  Downey  said : 

"  In  all  fairness,  it  should  be  added  that  the  record  of  the 
Ohio  state  fund,  even  in  respect  to  promptness  of  claim  settlement, 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  record  of  any  insurance  carrier. 
The  criticisms  herein  made  do  not  imply  that  the  fund  is  more 
remiss  in  this  matter  than  other  insurance  carriers,  but  only  that 
it  is  less  prompt  than  can  fairly  be  expected  of  a  fund  conducted 
by  the  state  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  securing  the  prompt 
and  full  payment  of  compensation  benefits." 

The  spirit  in  which  these  criticisms  were  received  by  the  com- 
mission is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  procedure  in  handling  claims 
was  so  modified  that  the  average  interval  between  the  date  of  injury 
and  the  date  of  first  payment,  which  was  fifty-five  days  in  1919 
has  since  been  reduced  to  thirty-three  days  in  1922.  This,  as  the 
report  by  Dr.  Hookstadt  shows,  compares  favorably  with  the  best 
records  made  in  other  states  where  either  state  funds  or  private 
companies  are  made  responsible  for  the  payments. 

It  is  typical  of  the  methods  by  which  the  private  insurance 
companies  have  conducted  the  campaign  against  the  Ohio  .state 
fund  that,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  put  out  by  the  Publicity  Bureau 
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maintained  by  the  casualty  companies,  these  minor  criticisms  of 
the  administration  of  the  Ohio  fund  made  in  the  Downey  report 
are  cited  throughout  as  though  they  were  characteristic  of  that 
report,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  high  endorsement  of  the 
management  of  the  fund  given  by  both  Dr.  Downey  and  Mr. 
Dawson.  The  latter  concludes  his  review  of  Dr.  Downey's  find- 
ings with  the  following  statement :  "  All  told,  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  demonstration  in  this  country  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  largest  benefits  at  the  lowest  cost  from  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  has  been  achieved  by  the  Ohio  state  industrial 
commission  and  the  management  of  the  Ohio  state  insurance 
fund,  as  is  conclusively  shown  by  the  examiner's  report." 

The  report  just  cited  naturally  gave  no  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
private  insurance  companies  and  they  immediately  took  steps  to 
secure  an  official  investigation  and  report  on  the  state  fund  made 
by  an  actuary  of  their  own  selection.  A  change  in  the  political 
complexion  of  the  legislature  soon  afforded  the  desired  opportimity 
and  a  second  audit  of  the  fund  was  made  the  same  year  as  that 
in  which  the  Downey-Dawson  report  was  made. 

Without  entering  into  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this 
second  investigation  was  brought  about  and  the  way  in  which  the 
examiner  was  selected,  and  without  discussing  the  question  of  his 
competency  to  make  such  an  examination — ^all  of  which  matters 
are  dealt  with  in  a  minority  report  of  the  legislative  committee 
which  assiuned  the  responsibility  for  the  investigation — ^we  may 
say  that  the  examiner  reported  that  in  his  opinion  "at  the  time 
stated  the  fund  was  solvent  and  in  possession  of  a  substantial  sur- 
plus." He  criticized  the  administration  of  the  fund  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  (1)  It  had  not  maintained  a  system  of  control 
accounts  whereby  a  trial  balance  could  be  taken  at  any  time;  (2) 
It  had  failed  to  distinguish  between  the  statutory  surplus  fund 
and  the  general  surplus  available  for  contingencies  and  for  dis- 
tribution of  dividends  and,  as  a  result  of  this  failure,  the  statutor>' 
surplus  fimd  was  allowed  to  remain  at  too  low  a  figure;  (3)  No 
account  was  taken  of  the  physical  condition  of  an  employer's  plant 
in  the  system  of  rate-making;  (4)  There  was  undue  delay  in 
making  payments  to  injured  workmen.  This  last  criticism  was 
merely  a  repetition  of  that  made  by  Dr.  Downey,  and  the  conmiis- 
sion  was  already  taking  steps  to  remedy  the  matter. 

The  first  three  criticisms  do  not  deal  with  matters  which  are 
fundamental  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  They  have  to  do 
with  technical  matters  of  accounting  and  actuarial  practice,  and  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  relate  to  matters  con- 
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cerning  which  there  is  genuine  disagreement  among  accountants 
and  actuaries  as  to  the  correct  practice  to  follow. 

The  failure  of  the  legislative  committee,  to  which  the  report 
of  the  examiner  was  presented,  to  make  any  use  of  it  to  secure 
improvements  or  important  changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
Ohio  fund  shows  that  the  report  was  wanted  largely  for  con- 
sumption in  other  states  where  it  was  used  as  a  basis  for  arguments 
against  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  a  state  fund.  In  Minnesota, 
for  example,  within  a  very  few  weeks  after  the  above-mentioned 
actuary  had  made  his  report  to  the  Ohio  legislative  committee,  he 
appeared  as  an  expert  before  a  commission  of  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature appointed  to  examine  into  workmen's  compensation,  and 
he  there  repeated  the  criticisms  he  had  made  against  the  Ohio 
state  fund,  but  he  admitted  that  in  appearing  as  an  expert  witness 
he  was  in  the  paid  service  of  the  Federation  of  Insurance  Com- 
panies. 

Within  the  past  year  another  investigation — ^not  an  actuarial 
one — ^has  been  conducted  into  the  workings  of  the  Ohio  compen- 
sation law  and  some  comparison  has  been  made  with  the  experience 
with  compensation  laws  in  other  states.  This  investigation  has  been 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  Cincinnati  chamber  of  commerce. 
Some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  this  committee  to  the 
industrial  commission  deal  with  matters  of  classification  of  risks 
and  with  rate-making  and  can  not  be  discussed  here  for  want  of 
space.  Most  of  them,  if  adopted,  would  greatly  increase  the  costs 
of  administration  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  the  object 
aimed  at,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  they  would  secure  better 
results  than  the  present  system  of  making  rates  based  on  experience. 
The  commission  has  given  these  recommendations  careful  con- 
sideration but  has  not  considered  them  to  have  sufficient  merit  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  ask  from  the  legislature  the  additional 
appropriations  which  would  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  force. 

Of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Cincinnati  committee  to 
the  legislature,  most  of  them  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
and,  possibly,  of  adoption.  Such  are  the  recommendations  for 
an  increase  in  the  scale  of  weekly  compensation  for  certain  classes 
of  dependents  and  for  a  reduction  of  the  waiting  period.  There 
is  merit,  also,  in  the  recommendation  that  the  employer  be  relieved 
of  the  so-called  "  open  liability,"  which  he  now  faces  as  a  result 
of  employees  having  the  right  to  bring  suit  under  the  liability  laws, 
in  lieu  of  making  application  for  compensation  under  the  com- 
pensation act,  in  those  cases  where  it  is  claimed  that  the  employer 
is  guilty  of  wilful  negligence  through  failure  to  comply  with  the 
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safety  laws  of  the  state  or  with  the  rules  which  the  commission 
may  make  intended  to  secure  safe  working  conditions.  The  indus- 
trial commission  has  at  various  times  adopted  the  valuable  practice 
of  organizing  committees  of  employers  and  employees  in  each  of 
the  industries  in  which  accidents  are  most  likely  to  occur  to  draw 
up  a  safety  code  for  that  industry,  with  the  expectation  of  then 
issuing  an  order  putting  this  code  in  operation  as  a  binding  rule 
of  the  commission.  In  Ohio,  rules  of  the  industrial  commission 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  statutes.  Owing,  however,  to  this 
open  liability  to  which  the  employer  is  subject,  the  commission 
hesitates  to  put  these  safety  codes  into  operation,  for  they  would 
greatly  increase  the  danger  which  the  employers  run  from  damage 
suits  under  the  liability  laws.  A  valuable  means  of  lessening  acci- 
dents is  thus  not  fully  used.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
recommendation  of  the  Cincinnati  committee  that  this  open  liability 
be  abolished  by  legislation  is  a  practicable  one.  A  constitutional 
amendment  is  probably  necessary. 

The  recommendation  that  "  in  order  that  the  commission  shall 
have  sufficient  funds  for  the  efficient  operation  and  for  the  payment 
of  adequate  salaries  to  personnel  of  those  operating  the  workmen's 
compensation  act,  the  expense  incident  to  the  operation  of  the  Ohio 
workmen's  fund  be  borne  by  the  premiums  collected,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  be  paid  from  the  general 
administration  fund  "  is  one  that,  on  the  face  of  it,  appears  to  have 
a  good  purpose  behind  it.  There  is  room  for  a  genuine  diflFcrence 
of  opinion  concerning  the  wisdom  of  its  adoption. 

Most  of  the  valid  criticisms  made  against  the  administration  of 
the  state  insurance  fund  have  been  due  to  this  inability  of  the 
commission  to  secure  and  retain  a  well-trained  force  of  subordinates 
large  enough  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  in  handling  claims  for 
compensation  and  this  was  recognized  in  the  report  made  by  Dr. 
Downey.  If  the  expense  of  operating  the  fund  were  charged  to 
the  premium  account,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  commission 
could  in  this  way  secure  the  funds  sufficient  for  efficient  service. 
But  this,  in  turn,  might  lead  to  abuses  and  extravagance.  Politicians 
would  be  constantly  urging  the  commission  to  find  places  for  needy 
friends,  since  to  provide  for  them  would  make  no  drain  on  the 
public  funds. 

One  suspects  that  the  real  motive  for  this  recommendation 
of  the  Cincinnati  committee,  and  for  the  one  which,  if  adopted, 
would  require  the  commission  annually  to  make  a  physical 
inspection  of  every  manufacturing  plant,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
further  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  "  a  well  regulated 
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plan  of  competitive  compensation  insurance  "  be  adopted  in  Ohio. 
One  does  not  proceed  far  in  the  consideration  of  any  of  the 
numerous  plans  for  the  ''  reform  *'  of  the  Ohio  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  which  emanate  from  parties  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  the  law  until  he  discovers  the 
cloven  hoof  of  the  private  insurance  companies.  If  only  the 
general  assembly  can  be  induced  to  adopt  measures  which  will  so 
increase  the  costs  of  administering  the  state  fund  that  these  costs 
will  approximate  the  costs  of  solicitation  and  administration  by  the 
stock  companies,  these  companies  will  not  have  constantly  to  face 
in  other  states  the  unfavorable  comparison  which  their  own  experi- 
ence aflFords  to  the  experience  of  the  Ohio  fund  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  state  fund  comes  up  for  legislative  consideration 
in  these  states.  There  is,  also,  the  lingering  hope  that  they  may  be 
able  to  thrust  their  noses  into  the  Ohio  tent. 

In  conclusion,  this    much    may   be  said    with    the  utmost 
assurance.    Whatever  may  be  the  situation  in  other  states,  there 
is  not  now  in  Ohio  nor  has  there  been  any  wide-spread  demand 
in  recent  years  to  take  away  from  the  state  insurance  fund  its 
legal  right  to  be  the  sole  carrier  of  workmen's  compensation 
insurance.    The  administration  of  that  fund  is  not  perfect,  and 
valuable  improvements  in  its  administration  and  in  the  way  of 
further  accident  prevention  could  be  made  if  the  legislature 
would  be  more  generous  in  the  appropriations  for  this  service. 
The  one  serious  charge  which  can  be  made  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  workmen's  compensation  in  Ohio  is  that  of  political 
interference  with  its  appointments  when  a  change  takes  place  in 
the  state  administration.      The  private  insurance  companies  are 
mainly  responsible  for  this  political  interference  by  constantly 
making  the  administration  of  the  state  fimd  an  issue  in  the 
political  campaigns  and  before  the  legislatture.    It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  watchful   care   of   the  organized  manufacturers  and  the 
organized  laborers  of  the  state  that,  so  far,  all  efforts  to  secure 
important  modifications  in  the  act  made  by  outside  influences  have 
f aHed.    It  is  not  to  be  expected  however,  that  in  the  near  future  the 
private  casualty  insurance  companies  will  cease  to  misrepresent  the 
administration  of  the  Ohio  fund  and  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  Ohio  employers  towards  that  administration,  nor  that  they  will 
cease  their  attacks  on  the  reports  of  government  investigators  who 
report  the  growing  success  and  popularity  of  the  exclusive  state 
fund  plan.    These  companies  are  fighting  for  their  lives  in  other 
states  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  reports  of  the  success  of 
an  exclusive  state  fund  are  a  constant  menace  to  them  and  they  are 
bound  to  continue  their  efforts  to  discredit  such  reports. 
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The  Goal  Commission's 
"Tremendous  Task" 


PUBLIC  opinion,  as  reflected  in  editorial  comment,  looks  to  the 
federal  Fact-finding  Coal  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  to  bring  forward  concrete, 
constructive  recommendations  for  remedial  l^slation.  There  is 
notable  agreement  upon  the  view  that  the  most  important  aspect 
of  the  commission's  work  is  the  formulation,  out  of  the  facts  now 
being  uncovered,  of  a  practical  legislative  policy  that  will  serve 
permanently  to  replace  chaos  with  order  in  the  coal  industry,  leading 
not  merely  to  a  more  economical  distribution  of  coal  from  producer 
to  consumer  but  more  specifically  to  industrial  peace  and  steady 
employment 

The  commission,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  has  "an 
opportunity  to  perform  for  American  economic  life  a  greater  service 
than  has  been  rendered  by  any  report  since  Secretary  Hamilton  sent 
to  Congress  his  Report  on  Manufactures  in  Washington's  adminis- 
tration." The  New  York  Tribune  remarks :  "  The  *  fact  finders ' 
*  *  ♦  are  intrusted  with  an  economic  mission  of  the  widest 
constructive  possibilities." 

"  The  recent  strikes  and  others  that  have  preceded  them,"  says 
the  New  York  Globe,  "  have  driven  home  the  lesson  that  private 
war  in  the  coal  fields  is  too  costly  to  be  endured.  But  the  problem 
cannot  be  solved  merely  by  regulating  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor,  important  as  those  are.  If  the  coal  industry  is  to  function 
properly  in  the  interests  of  all  the  people,  it  will  have  to  be  completely 
reorganized,  and  in  this  process  some  governmental  intervention 
may  be  necessary.  For  this  reason  the  work  of  the  present  com- 
mission is  profoundly  significant.  Its  findings  should  be,  and  per- 
haps will  be,  the  basis  for  legislation  fully  as  important  as  that 
establishing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 

The  New  York  World  declares :  "  The  commission  faces  a 
tremendous  task.  *  *  *  Having  found  the  facts,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond and  his  associates  will  be  expected  to  produce  a  remedy  for 
conditions  admittedly  bad — and  no  ideal  remedy  but  something  that 
m411  work." 

And  the  New  York  Times  concludes  that,  "Unless  Congress, 
upon  the  information  furnished  by  the  President's  commission,  pro- 
vides legislation  to  regulate  the  industry,  there  will  be  recurring 
discords  and  periodical  strikes,  with  increasing  losses  and  a  growing 
menace  to  the  social  order." 
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©Better  Times 

Will  It  Hold? 


WELFARE  and  relief  organizations  are  pointing  out  diat 
employment  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  well  being  of 
the  worker  and  his  family.  **  Will  it  hold  fast  enough  to  avert 
the  widespread  distress  and  suffering  of  a  year  ago?**  they  ask, 
in  discussing  the  outlook  for  the  coming  wmter.  The  question 
may,  with  even  greater  force,  be  asked:  **  Will  it  hold  until 
state  legislatures  adopt  constructive  measures,  including  unem- 
ployment insurance,  not  only  to  make  relief  prompt  and  sure 
but  also  to  furnish  sustained  incentive  to  keep  the  keystone 
securely  and  permanently  in  place?*' 
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Engineers  Condemn  the  Twelve-Hour 

Day 


By  Frederick  W.  MacKenzie 


THE  twelve-hour  day  in  continuous  industry  in  America  must 
be  abolished.  This  is  the  conclusion  reached,  significantly,  by 
the  Committee  on  Work-Periods  of  the  American  Engineering 
Cotmcil  of  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies,  which 
recently  made  public  its  findings  growing  out  of  a  nationwide  in- 
vestigation lasting  nearly  two  years  and  covering  every  continuous 
industry  in  the  country,  particularly  iron  and  steel.  The  committee's 
findings  have  been  formally  approved  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Council. 

The  field  work  was  under  the  direction  of  Horace  B.  Drury,i 
industrial  investigator  and  former  member  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio 
State  University,  and  Bradley  Stoughton,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers  and  one- 
time adjunct  professor  of  metallurgy  in  Columbia  University. 

"  There  are  upwards  of  forty  continuous  industries  operating 
more  or  less  completely  upon  a  shift  system,"  says  Dr.  H.  E.  Howe 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  in  a  summary  of  the  conmiittee's 
findings.  "They  employ  between  500,000  and  1,000,000  wage- 
earners  on  shift  work.  Their  families  constitute  from  1,500,000  to 
2,000,000  persons  who  are  dependent  upon  earnings  from  shift  work. 
There  are  300,000  wage-earners  working  on  twelve-hour  shifts. 
They  and  their  families  number  morel  than  1,000,000  persons." 

Experience  has  shown  that,  wherever  tried,  the  change  from  the 
twelve-hour  shift  to  the  eight-hour  shift  has  proved  successful, 
according  to  the  engineers,  who  add : 

"  The  effect  of  the  eight-hour  as  compared  with  the  twelve-hour 
shift  operation  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  production,  absentee- 
ism, and  industrial  accidents  has  been  satisfactory  where  good  man- 
agement and  cooperation  of  labor  have  been  secured.     In  practically 


*  See  "  Sentences  on  Steel,"  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  X, 
No.  4,  December,  1920,  pp.  273-277.  See  also  "  Calendar  of  tho  Twelve-Hour 
Day  in  the  Steel  Industry,"  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  2,  June,  1922,  p.  121. 
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every  major  continuous  industry  there  are  plants  which  have  in- 
creased the  quantity  of  production  per  man  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
In  a  few  exceptional  cases  the  increase  has  been  much  higher. 
Evidence  shows  also  an  improvement  in  quality  of  production  fol- 
lowing the  reduction  in  the  length  of  shifts." 

The  engineers  find  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  and  the  most 
positive  statements  are  in  favor  of  the  three-shift  system  to  replace 
the  twelve-hour  day.  Furthermore,  "  the  evidence  is  conclusive 
that  the  extra  leisure  of  the  men  under  the  shorter  working  day  is 
used  to  good  advantage.  It  is  spent  in  gardening,  truck  farming, 
and  in  doing  odd  jobs  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
or  would  not  be  done  at  all." 

With  especial  reference  to  Steel,  the  committee  reports :  "  The 
United  States  has  the  most  profitable  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
world,  making  more  money  and  more  output  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together  and  exporting  its  product  in  successful  com- 
petition with  foreign  countries.  The  majority  of  managers  and 
executives  with  whom  the  matter  was  discussed  believe  that  the  good 
of  the  industry  can  be  better  served  by  eliminating  the  twelve-hour 
day  than  by  increasing  dividends,  provided,  by  means  of  labor-saving 
devices  and  in  other  ways,  this  step  can  be  taken  without  serious 
injury  to  the  industry." 

Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  who  represented  the  Cabot 
Fund  of  Boston  which  cooperated  with  the  engineers  in  the  investiga- 
tion, said:  "  The/ country  now  has  a  fact  basis  for  the  rational  con- 
sideration of  a  difficult  industrial  problem.  It  is  most  timely  that 
the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  engineers  and  of  the  Cabot  Fund 
should  be  presented  to  the  public  at  the  time  that  the  committee  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  appointed  by  Judge  Gary  is 
making  a  collection  of  data  and  preparing  a  report  upon  the  same 
problem  based  upon  the  experience  of  practical  steel  executives. 
Some  good  result  should  come  from  the  public  discussion  of  two 
such  authoritative  investigations."  This  view  is  shared  by  Professor 
Henry  R.  Seager,  president  of  the  American  Economic  Association. 

"  The  tendency  throughout  the  world,"  the  engineers'  study 
shows,  "  is  toward  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day." 
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Old  Age  Pensions 

By  Abraham  Epstein 
Author,  Facing  Old  Age 


nriHE  duration  of  life  is  increasing  throughout  the  United  States. 
X  The  chances  for  survival  to-day  are  better  than  ever  before. 
Many  more  people  will  now  complete  the  journey  to  ripe  old  age. 

This  ought  to  be  cheering  news  to  everybody.  However,  this 
enormous  advance  in  longevity  will  bring,  instead  of  joy  and  hap- 
pmess,  uneasiness  and  anxiety  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  have  already  passed  the  half-century  mark.  To 
njany  aged  persons  the  lengthening  of  life  will  mean  a  prolongation 
of  misery  and  overtaxing  burdens. 

It  is  one  of  the  enigmas  of  our  national  character  that  in  spite 
of  our  superior  wealth  and  accumulation  of  goods  and  our  repre- 
senative  form  of  government,  we,  last  of  all  nations,  are  con- 
cerning ourselves  with  the  needs  of  the  aged.  While  ranking 
highest  amoi^  nations  industrially,  we  still  follow  a  policy  of  an 
agricultural  country  toward  the  superannuated  and  the  decrepit 
citizens.  Facts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  our  faith  in  un- 
assisted individual  effort  is  not  in  the  least  shaken.  All  community 
and  social  measures  must  forsooth  be  suspected.  Although  prac- 
tically every  civilized  nation  has  already  adopted  progressive 
methods  of  relief  of  the  aged,  the  Elizabethan  system  of  poor  laws 
is  still  in  operation  in  our  states.  We  cling  to  the  idea  that  poverty 
in  old  age  is  the  result  of  improvidence,  intemperance,  extravagance, 
thriftlessness,  and  similar  vices.  "As  one  makes  his  bed,  so  he 
lies,"  stuns  up  our  entire  philosophy  of  the  problem. 

And  yet  the  amelioration  of  the  burden's  of  the  superannuated 
worker  should  be  the  concern  of  all.  There  are  now  over 
4,000,000  aged  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  United 
States — 2^  population  which  outnumbers  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Revolution,  and  is  greater  than  the 
combined  present  population  of  twelve  of  our  smaller  states. 
Recent  special  commissions  of  investigation  in  Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Connecticut  have  revealed 
the  innumerable  difficulties  faced  by  the  aged.  Based  upon  the 
dependency  figures  obtained  by  the  Massachusetts  commission, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Squier  in  1910  estimated  that  approximately  1,250,000 
of  those  65  years  and  over  in  the  United  States  were  dependent 
upon  public  and  private  charity.    The  Pennsylvania  commissicm 
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ten  years  later  disclosed  that  43  per  cent  of  the  population,  50 
years  of  age  or  over,  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  support 
except  what  they  earn  themselves.  Basing  his  judgment  upon 
the  Pennsylvania  figures,  the  writer  estimated  that  in  1910  there 
were  approximately  1,700,000  aged  persons  in  the  United  States 
who  had  no  means  of  support  in  their  old  age  aside  from  their 
own  eaxtiings. 

The  modem  problem  of  superannuation  is  largely  the  result  of 
cur  highly  developed  industrial  system.  The  older  worker  is  being 
displaced  in  modem  industry.  The  greatest  problem  of  the  oldei: 
wage-eamer  to-day  is  not  so  much  failing  health  as  the  difficulty 
of  securing  employment.  He  is  welcome  neither  in  the  shop  nor 
in  the  counting  house.  Even  at  low  wages  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
secure  work.  There  are  numerous  industries  that  will  not  employ 
any  one  over  40  years  of  age.  Only  recently  a  few  well-known 
railroads  announced  the  discharge  of  all  men  in  their  employ  over 
45  years  of  age  who  were  engaged  during  the  war.  According  to 
the  United  States  Census,  among  men  over  65  years  of  age  the  un- 
employed amounted  to  26  per  cent  in  1890  and  rose  to  32  per  cent 
m  1900.  In  some  industries  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  commis- 
sions found  that  the  percentage  of  aged  persons  employed  was  neg- 
ligible. 

Among  the  leading  causes  of  dependency  in  old  age  disclosed  by 
the  special  state  commissions  are  the  lack  of  family  connections  and 
impaired  physical  condition.  Of  paupers  throughout  the  United 
States  in  1910,  50.2  per  cent  were  never  married,  and  32.5  per  cent 
were  widowed.  As  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  aged  depend- 
ents the  Massachusetts  commission  found  among  alms-house  in- 
mates 93.8  per  cent  defective.  The  Ohio  commission  estimated  that 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  inmates  of  county  infirmaries  were 
"old  and  infirm."  The  Pennsylvania  commission  found  only  12.8 
per  cent  in  these  institutions  in  "good  or  fair  health." 

The  precarious  economic  status  of  the  wage-earners  was  also 
revealed  by  these  investigations.  In  Hamilton,  Ohio,  36.5  per  cent 
of  the  aged  persons  investigated  owned  their  own  homes  free,  while 
in  Cincinnati  only  23.6  per  cent  owned  such  homes.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, 38  per  cent  of  those  past  50  were  found  to  have  property 
possessions  of  one  kind  or  another.  That  even  these  few  possessed 
remarkable  fortitude  is  evident  from  the  low  wages  they  were  earn- 
ing. According  to  the  disclosures  of  the  Pennsylvania  commission, 
the  earnings  of  the  aged  during  the  high  wage  period  of  1918  were 
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as  follows :  29  per  cent  earned  from  $12  to  $20  per  week,  14  per 
cent  earned  less  than  $12  per  week,  while  37  per  cent  were  already 
not  earning  anything. 

The  prevailing  standard  of  daily  wages  is  generally  based  upon 
minimum  needs,  and  permits  of  little  or  no  saving.  The  modem 
labor  contract  is  not  based  upon  a  daily  wage  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration such  exigencies  as  sickness,  accident,  disability,  and  old 
age.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  living  is  soaring,  and  present 
demands  are  ever  more  pressing  than  savings  for  old  age.  A  care- 
ful examination  made  by  the  writer  of  available  wage  and  cost  of 
living  data  for  thirty  years — 1890-1920 — ^shows  conclusively  that 
the  wage  rates  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  nominal  wages  during 
the  war,  only  a  few  classes  of  wage-earners  managed  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living.  In  the  case  of  many  workers, 
especially  the  skilled  ones,  the  purchasing  power  of  their  increased 
wages  for  a  full  time  week  in  1920  was  considerably  less  than  it  was 
in  pre-war  days.  Sufficient  individual  accumulations  for  old  age 
in  the  face  of  low  wages,  increased  periods  of  unemployment,  strikes, 
lockouts,  and  industrial  superannuation,  are  impracticable. 

Moreover,  our  superannuated  wage-earners  are  not  relieved 
to  any  considerable  extent  by  the  existing  pensions  provided  for 
this  purpose  by  industrial  concerns  and  railroads,  states  and 
municipalities,  or  fraternal  associations  and  trade  unions.  The 
pensions  of  industrial  concerns — of  which  there  were  only  142 
in  1920 — even  if  they  were  adequate,  are  open  to  abuse.  Dis- 
charge of  middle-aged  workers  by  railroads,  mentioned  above 
is  partially  explained  by  attempts  to  evade  pensions  provisions. 
Organized  labor,  moreover,  is  generally  opposed  to  establishment 
funds,  claiming  that  they  are  formed  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  attractiveness  of  labor  unions.  At  best,  the  number 
of  aged  wage-earners  taken  care  of  by  industrial  pensions  is 
negligible.  The  twenty  leading  Pennsylvania  concerns  which 
have  established  regular  systems  of  pensions  had  on  their  lists 
only  2,139  persons  in  1918.  From  1884  to  1920,  a  period  of 
tHrty-six  years,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  retired  on 
pensions  only  2,759  of  its  employees.  The  inadequate  provisions 
ofi  our  state,  municipal,  and  teachers'  pension  funds  are  generally 
known.  Of  the  nearly  one  hundred  teachers'  retirement  funds 
only  a  few,  according  to  reliable  authorities,  can  escape  utter 
collapse.     The  recent   Sterling-Lehlbach  act  of  Congress  has 
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improved  the  situation  somewhat  as  far  as  federal  employees 
are  concerned.  Fraternal  and  trade  union  organizations  provide 
only  for  a  minor  few  aged  workers.  In  Pennsylvania  the  total 
number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes  (outside  of  those  receiving 
United  States  pensions)  did  not  exceed  3  per  cent  of  persons 
65  years  of  age  and  over.  As  a  result  of  these  disclosures  of 
the  official  state  investigations^  it  can  be  said  that  one  out  of 
every  three  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  65  years  is 
dependent  either  on  some  charity  or  relatives.  One  person  out 
of  every  five  in  the  same  group  is  classified  as  a  pauper. 

Practically  every  civilized  country  has  already  inaugurated  a 
compulsory  or  non-contributory  system  of  old  age  pensions  or  in- 
surance in  order  to  take  care  of  the  dependent  aged.  The  earlier 
method  of  voluntary  insurance  has  been  abandoned  by  most  coun- 
tries as  the  classes  who  needed  this  insurance  most  were  least  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits.  Many  nations  led  by  Germany 
and  France  have  adopted  compulsory  old  age  insurance  plans,  while 
other  governments  led  by  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  have  in- 
augurated instead  a  system  of  non-contributory  or  straight  pension 
grants  to  the  deserving  poor  who  fulfill  certain  conditions  as  to  age, 
residence,  character.  For  the  United  States,  a  non-contributory 
pension  system  like  the  British  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan. 
Objection  is  raised  that  a  compulsory  insurance  system  is  "un- 
American"  and  is  generally  abhorrent  to  the  average  person.  Fur- 
thermore, the  sums  contributed  by  the  insured  in  a  compulsory  plan 
are  often  insignificant,  and  because  of  the  intricate  s}rstem  of  col- 
lection which  a  contributory  plan  necessitates,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence in  cost  to  the  taxpayers  whether  it  is  based  upon  the  non-con- 
tributory or  contributory  principle.  Again,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  a  compulsory  insurance  scheme  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
constructive  legislation  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  superannuated 
wage-earners.  Practically  all  state  commissions  which  have  in- 
vestigated recently  have  reported  favorably.  The  Second  Industrial 
Conference  called  by  President  Wilson  in  1920  favored  such  legis- 
lation. Numerous  church  bodies,  international  labor  unions,  and 
state  federations  of  labor  have  recently  adopted  resolutions  urging 
old  age  pensions.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  have  a 
special  committee  working  for  the  promotion  of  such  legislation. 
Many  industrial  leaders  have  declared  for  such  action.    During  the 
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last  two  years  old  age  pension  bills  bave  been  introduced  in  fifteen 
state  legislatures  and  in  Congress. 

A  significant  development  is  the  active  promotion  of  old  age 
pension  legislation  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  This  organ- 
ization, with  a  membership  of  over  five  hundred  thousand,  has  been 
carrying  on  an  intensive  educational  campaign  through  its  monthly 
magazine.  The  F.  O.  E.  has  also  organized,  in  conjunction  with 
its  local  lodges  scattered  throughout  the  country,  nearly  1,500  old 
age  pension  committees.  These  local  committees  are  urged  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  conditions  of  the  poor-houses  in 
their  districts,  and  to  interview  legislative  candidates;  Many  state 
l^slators,  congressmen,  governors,  and  United  States  senators  are 
now  actively  sponsoring  old  age  pensions. 

This  campaign  for  social  legislation  will  not  be  easy.  Old  age 
pension  legislation  will  be  opposed  by  narrow-minded  manufacturers 
and  greedy  interests.  The  same  forces  which  combatted  the  adop- 
tion of  workmen's  compensation  laws,  child  labor  regulations,  and 
similar  social  legislation  will  obstruct  the  inauguration  of  old  age 
pensions.  Indeed,  the  line-up  is  already  beginning.  Mark  Daly, 
lobbyist,  secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Associated  Industries  of  New 
York,  immortalized  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters  for  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  application  of  the  horse-whip  was  the  most  dis- 
suading remedy  for  women  in  politics,  has  already  started  a  fight  in 
his  paper  The  Monitor  on  the  program  of  the  Eagles,  and  upon  its 
editor  personally.  Mir.  Daly  warns  his  New  York  clients:  "the 
Eagles  are  raising  money  to  spread  propaganda  regarding  old  age 
pensions.  (Sic!)  The  Eagles  have  not  overlooked  the  item  of 
pcditical  pressure  either.  (Sic!)  The  present  publications  on  the 
subject  point  out  to  the  members  that  it  is  desirable  to  see  to  it  that 
men  are  elected  to  the  legislatures  who  will  favor  such  a  system." 
Mr.  Daly  sounds  the  trumpet  of  war. 

However,  the  special  interest  lobbies  will  not  be  able  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  demand  for  old  age  pension  legislation.  The  move- 
ment for  social  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  growing  and  must 
succeed  eventually.  That  the  adoption  of  such  a  program  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  much  longer  postponed,  is  now  evident  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  face  conditions  as  they  are  rather  than  hark 
back  to  traditions  or  prejudices  which  now  have  no  basis  in  fact. 
The  next  addition  to  legislative  programs  should  be  the  abolition  of 
the  poor-house  and  the  establishment  of  old  age  pensions. 
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''Let  the  Facts  Speak  for  Themselves'' 


ON  June  6,  1922,  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— ^Justice  Stafford  sitting  in  the  absence  of  Justice 
Robb — sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  District  Minimum 
Wage  Act.  On  June  22,  a  motion  for  rehearing  was  overruled  by 
the  same  court.  Meanwhile  those  attacking  the  law  sought  out  the 
absent  justice  and  requested  that  he  vote.  Accordingly  Justice 
Robb  joined  with  Justice  Van  Orsdel,  thereby  overturning  the  opin- 
ion in  which  Justice  Stafford  participated,  and  granted  a  rehearing. 
On  November  6  these  two  justices  declared  thq  act  unconstitutional. 
Chief  Justice  Smyth  in  a  dissenting  opinion  declares  that 
*'  it  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that  the  appellants,  finding 
themselves  defeated,  sought  out  a  justice  who  had  not  sat  in 
the  case  but  who,  they  believed,  would  be  favorable  to  them, 
and  induced  him,  by  an  appeal  directed  to  him  personally,  to 
assume  jurisdiction  and  join  with  the  dissenting  justice  in  an 
attempt  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  court.  I  shall  not 
characterize  such  practice — let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves." 
The  Chief  Justice  then  scores  his  court  for  airing  their  views  on 
Congressional  policy  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  con- 
sideration of  Congressional  power.  The  Chief  Justice  believes 
that  the  weight  of  authority  which  he  cites  indicates  clearly  that 
the  powers  of  Congress  are  ample  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law. 
An  appeal  will  be  promptly  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


'"HP  HE  problem  of  capital  and  of  labor  will  never 
1  be  wholly  worked  out.  People  talk  as  if  it 
were  an  example  in  arithmetic,  capable  of  a  final 
solution.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  a  problem  of 
human  beings;  therefore,  of  emotions,  gropings,  long- 
ings and  ambitions.  We  can  meet  it  only  little  by 
litde,  and  only  then  if  we  put  ourselves  in  the  other 
fellow's  shoes  and  get  his  viewpoint." — ^Thomas  W. 
Lamont. 
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MISSOURI  is  again  without  a  workmen's  compensation  law.  A 
referendum,  instigated  by  damage  suit  lawyers,  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  act  at  the  recent  election.  Organized  employers 
and  the  state  federation  of  labor  joined  forces  in  support  of  the 
law;  the  vote  in  the  large  cities  and  industrial  centers  overwhelm- 
ingly favored  it;  but  the  adverse  rural  vote — ^although  farmers  are 
exempt — ^went  decisively  against  it. 

The  "ambulance  chasers  "  won.     But  how? 

Proof  was  presented  to  the  state  supreme  court  that  there  were 
sufficient  forged  signatures  to  the  referendum  petition  to  invalidate 
it.  The  court  divided  three  to  three  on  the  question  of  allowing 
such  a  referendum,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reargue  the  case.  There- 
upon the  deciding  vote  was  cast  by  a  judge  who  acted  in  the  case 
despite  the  protest  of  the  attorney  for  the  friends  of  workmen's 
compensation  that  he  was  disqualified  by  interest  and  prejudice 
This  judge,  when  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  had  been  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  compensation  bill  and  had  there  cast  the  deciding 
vote  against  it  in  committee,  in  violation  of  his  pledge. 

With  the  compensation  referendum  thus  permitted  to  go  to 
the  voters,  the  damage  suit  lawyers  further  resorted  to  the  con- 
fusing trick  of  putting  on  the  ballot  an  initiative  proposal 
labelled  a  "  State  Compensation  and  Personal  Injury  Law  " — a 
fake,  since  its  only  reference  to  compensation  was  in  the  title. 
This  measure  was  full  of  jokers,  all  quite  as  vicious  as  the  sec- 
tion which  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  compensation  act!  Thus, 
if  the  voters  had  approved  both  measures,  they  would  have  rati- 
fied the  compensation  act  and  at  the  same  time  have  repealed  it ! 
And  by  killing  both  measures,  as  they  did,  the  injured  workers 
and  their  families  are  again  left  to  the  bedevilment  of  damage 
suit  lawyers. 

Another  chapter — and  the  worst — has  been  added  to  "  The 
Shame   of   Missouri." 


Safety  and  welfare  work  is  ''good  business"  according  to  Judge  Gary 
of  the  steel  corporation,  who  is  quoted  as  saying :  "  During  the  last  ten  years 
we  have  expended  over  $100,000,000  for  welfare  work  alone.  It  pays  in 
dollars  and  cents  as  a  net  result  in  profits,  during  the  year,  to  make  the  most 
liberal  expenditure  in  protecting  the  lives  and  persons  of  employees." 
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Economic  Losses  From   Industrial 
Accidents 


"'  I  'HE  subject  of  accidents  to  workers  in  the  in* 
•I-  dustries  of  the  United  States  is  one  involving 
many  interests  other  than  those  of  the  employer  and 
the  employee  and  possessing  an  economic  importance 
which  would  scarcely  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
not  given  the  matter  special  attention. 

**Upon  a  conservative  estimate  the  economic  or 
wage  loss  to  workers  from  the  industrial  accidents  of 
a  year  is  in  excess  of  $400,000,000,  probably  less 
than  one-fourth  of  which  is  made  good  by  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

''Employers  pay  out  in  compensation  and  liability 
insurance  premiums  and  in  direct  payments  probably 
in  excess  of  $  1 50,000,000.  The  economic  loss  from 
labor  turnover  and  time  lost  from  productive  labor, 
imposes  upon  the  employer  a  huge  additional  loss  in 
production. 

"The  community,  aside  from  the  employers  and 
workmen,  must  suffer  from  the  injured  worker's  wage 
loss.  With  inadequate  compensation  and  with  savings 
exhausted  the  injured  employee  not  infrequently  must 
receive  help  from  relatives,  friends,  church,  fraternal 
organization  or  charity.  The  loss  in  purchasing  power 
is  also  an  important  item." — Charles  H.  Verrill, 
United  Stales^Employees\Compensation[Commissioner, 
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Methods  of  Compensation  Administrators 
Critically  Compared 


IN  the  complete  revised  report*  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics recently  published  on  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
and  administration,  the  record  of  state  funds  shows  up  even  more  advantage- 
eously  than  in  the  preliminary  report  published  December,  1920. 

The  final  report  places  the  average  expense  ratio  of  competitive  state 
funds  at  10.6  per  cent  and  of  exclusive  state  funds  at  4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  38  per  cent  on  the  part  of  stock  companies. 

New  evidence  is  given  of  the  hostility  of  stock  companies  toward  their 
mjured  beneficiaries.  In  California  the  state  fund  appealed  only  87  cases  per 
million  dollars  of  premium  whereas  other  insurance  companies  appealed  209 
cases  per  million  dollars  of  premium.  In  other  Words  the  other  insurance 
carriers  contested  about  two  and  half  times  as  many  cases  as  the  state  fund. 
In  another  state  the  industrial  "commission  fotmd  evidence  of  collusion 
between  an  insurance  carrier  and  the  assured  employer  with  regard  to 
accident  reporting.  After  the  commission  had  pointed  out  to  the  insurer 
that  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  agreement  between  the  insurer  and  injured 
employee  and  the  facts  as  stated  in  the  employer's  accident  report  did  not 
agree,  the  insurer  wrote  to  the  insured  employer  requesting  him  to  alter 
the  accident  report.  Another  insurer  requested  its  injured  claimants  not  to 
answer  any  of  the  commission's  communications  until  the  claimant  had  first 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  insurer.  The  commission  further  stated  that 
it  was  a  common  occurrence  for  insurance  companies  not  to  forward  acci- 
dent reports  sent  to  them  by  their  insured  employers.  This  complaint  was 
also  made  by  a  number  of  other  industrial  commissions." 

Comparing  state  funds  with  other  insurance  carriers  "as  a  whole,  or 
the  best  example  as  representative  of  the  type,  the  records  show  that  the 
state  funds  (1)  do  business  25  to  30  per  cent  cheaper  than  stock  companies; 
(2)  are  financially  sound  and  have  adequate  reserves  and  surplus;  (3)  pay 
compensation  as  promptly  as  private  carriers  or  self -insurers ;  (4)  are  more 
liberal  in  settling  claims  and  appeal  fewer  cases  to  the  cfommissions  or  courts ; 
and  (5)  perform  little  safety  and  inspection  work  in  comparison  with 
private  companies." 

The  report  is  also  a  mine  of  valuable  material  for  those  grappling  with 
one  of  the  most  crucial  problems  of  modern  society — ^the  problem  of  efficient 
administration  of  new  functions  on  a  scale  unheard  of  a  generation  ago. 
Too  infrequently  does  the  administrator  comprehend  what  momentous  conse- 
quences hinge  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  his  pioneer  work  in  large-scale 
administration.  Too  little  assistance  has  hitherto  been  given  him  in  the  way 
of  scientific  analysis  of  the  administrative  efforts  that  have  gone  before.  Mr. 
Hookstadt  has  made  available  a  searching  analysis  of  the  technique  by  which 
twenty  states  and  two  Canadian  provinces  are  endeavoring  to  solve  some  of 
the  most  troublesome  riddles  of  compensation  administration.  Pointing 
to  wide  diversity  in  accident  reporting,  claim  procedure,  compensation  statis- 
tics and  methods  of  computing  wages,  he  describes  critically  the  various 
methods  in  use.  From  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  many,  administrators 
should  in  the  future  be  able  to  cull  out  valuable  hints  which  will  enable  them 
to  perfect  and  push  forward  the  science  of  administrative  procedure. 


*  CompariBon  of  Workmen's  Compeniation    Insurance    and    Administration,    by    Car] 
HooksUdt,  Bulletin  of  the  United  Stotea  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  No.  301. 
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Advantages  of  Unemployment  Insurance 


UNEMPLOYMENT  insurance  legislation  for  Canada  is  dis- 
cussed by  Prof.  T.  R.  Robinson  of  Toronto  University  in 
Social  Welfare  (Toronto)  for  October.  His  excellent  article  con- 
cludes : 

"1.  It  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  administratively  practicable, 
and  is  actually  in  operation  in  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Austria. 

"2.  To  be  effective  it  needs  to  be  conjoined  with  an  efficient  Employ- 
ment Service  and  probably  also  with  a  policy  regarding  public  works  designed 
to  distribute  employment  over  slack  periods. 

''3.    The  advantages  of  a  compulsory  insurance  scheme  are: 

"  (a)  It  makes  provision  against  unemployment  for  every  person  within 
the  scope  of  the  scheme,  which  no  voluntary  scheme  can  make  sure  of  doing. 

"  (b)  It  acts  as  a  preventive  measure,  for  by  requiring  its  contributors 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  unemployed  workers  it  makes  it  to  their 
financial  interest  to  reduce  unemployment  to  the  minimum. 

"  (c)  The  systematic  dealing  with  unemployment  which  it  involves  secures 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  employment  conditions,  and  thus  furnish  a  basis 
zor  a  compiehensive  public  policy  for  dealing  with  unemployment." 

Proposed  legislation,  he  points  out,  should  be  framed  with  a 
view  to  meeting  existing  conditions  in  Canada.  For  instance,  em- 
ployment conditions  differ  so  greatly  among  the  various  provinces 
that  provincial  laws  may  be  more  practicable  than  a  blanket  law  for 
the  Dominion;  special  provisions  may  be  necessary  to  fit  in  with 
the  seasonal  character  of  the  work  in  certain  basic  industries  such 
as  lumbering  and  fishing,  and,  with  many  turning  readily  from  one 
occupation  to  another,  workers  tend  to  be  less  rigidly  classified  than 
\n  Great  Britain.    But,  he  remarks : 

"It  is,  however,  probable  that  these  practical  difficulties  are  no  greater 
than  those  which  confronted  the  framers  of  the  British  Act  of  1911,  in 
framing  the  first  national  measure  of  its  kind  ever  introduced.  The  occu- 
pational difficulties  might  be  overcome  after  the  fashion  of  the  British  law, 
ly  dealing  first  with  certain  selected  industries,  and  extending  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  gradually  as  experience  should  direct.  And  the  inter-provindal 
difficulties  might  be  met  by  conference  and  agreement  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  provinces." 

"  At  any  rate,'*  Professor  Robinson  declares,  '*  the  existence  of 
practical  difficulties  is  no  justification  for  a  laissez-faire  attitude 
toward  so  vital  a  question  of  social  welfare." 
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Bankers  and  Booms 


(From  an  Editorial  in  tha  Naw  York  Evmning  Poai, 
Octobar  4»  1922) 


THE  busiiiess  cycle  uncontrolled  is  a  positive  evil.  It  cannot 
be  abolished,  but  the  extreme  swings  of  its  curve  can  be 
reduced.  And  bankers  can  contribute  materially  to  the  lower- 
ing of  the  peaks  and  the  leveling  up  of  the  vall^s  of  this  curve. 
Th^  can  easily  perceive  danger  signs  on  the  horizon  that  are 
hidden  from  the  average  individual  in  private  business.  When 
discounts  increase,  deposits  decline,  interest  rates  go  higher,  the 
Federal  reserve  ratio  drops,  clearings  expand,  prices  of  com- 
modities and  securities  soar,  speculation  becomes  more  intense, 
and  commercial  failures  reach  a  low  point,  it  is  evidence  that 
business  has  reached  the  boom  stage.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
this  boom  cannot  last  indefinitely  and  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  before  a  reaction  will  set  in.  This  is  the  time  for 
the  banker  to  put  his  own  house  in  order  and  also  to  advise  his 
clients — in  the  banker's  peculiarly  effective  way — to  follow 
the  same  course.  Again,  when  the  boom  has  collapsed  and 
depression  prevails,  the  banker  can  employ  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  cycle  to  aid  in  speeding  recovery.     «     «     « 


Tkere  b  no  daas  of  inm  who  are  more  ▼itaJly  con- 
corned  in  theae  recurrent  swingi  of  butineM  from  boom 
to  depression  than  tfie  men  who  manage  our  banks, 
and  no  other  group  b  so  well  situated  for  doing  some- 
thkig  effective  to  reduce  tfie  evfl  ccmsequcnces  of  these 
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DIRECTOR  Albert  Thomas  of  the  official  International  Labor 
Office  at  Geneva  will  discuss  the  work  of  that  office,  during 
the  past  three  years,  at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 


Lord  Burnham,  who  served  as  president  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  was  unanimously  elected  president 
of  the  Fourth  International  Labor  Conference  which  convened 
at  Geneva  on  October  18,  1922.  Official  reports  of  Conventions 
and  Recommendations  adopted  at  the  conference  are  not  yet 
available. 


The  report  of  the  International  Labor  Office  made  at  its 
October  conference  indicates  that  there  have  been  to  date  fifty- 
five  ratifications  of  individual  Draft  Conventions. 


Among  interesting  recent  publications  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  are  four  special  studies:  "Application  of  the  Three-Shift 
System  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry"  (Series  D  No.  3)  ;  "Meth- 
ods of  Compiling  Statistics  of  Unemployment";  (Series  C  No.  7)  ; 
"Remedies  for  Unemplo3mient"  (no  serial  number  given),  and 
"Organization  of  Industry  and  Labor  Conditions  in  Soviet  Russia." 


A  proposal  to  merge  the  three  privately  supported  inter- 
national social  science  associations  dealing  with  labor  problems 
was  discussed  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  held  in  Geneva  during 
October.  Though  no  mutually  satisfactory  basis  for  complete 
consolidation  could  be  agreed  upon,  a  limited  redistribution  of 
work  resulted,  which  it  is  hoped,  will  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 


The  work  of  the  International  Association  for  Social  Insu- 
rance was,  for  practical  purposes,  merged  with  that  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  through  an  agreement 
to  interpret  as  including  social  insurance  the  term  "  labor 
legislation  "  in  the  constitution  of  the  latter  organization. 


Unemplo)rment  insurance,  as  a  form  of  social  insurance,  was 
by  the  same  agreement  transferred  from  the  program  of  the 
International  Association  on  Unemployment  to  the  joint  program 
of  the  other  two  associations.  The  International  Association  of 
Unemployment  continues  as  an  independent  organization  deal- 
ing solely  with  problems  of  the  labor  market. 


By  special  invitation  of  Director  Albert  Thomas,  of  the 
International  Labor  Office,  an  informal  conference  of  persons 
especially  interested  in  social  legislation  was  held  in  Geneva  on 
October  16  for  the  unofficial  discussion  of  (1)  "  The  actual  inter- 
national situation  as  regards  social  reforms ;"  and  (2)  "  Means 
of  attracting  public  attention  again  to  social  problems." 


The  Legislative  Series  of  1920,  comprising  important  laws 
and  administrative  orders  dealing  with  labor  problems  as  passed 
in  all  countries  during  1920,  originally  published  in  loose-leaf 
form,  has  recently  been  reissued  by  the  International  Labor 
Office  in  a  convenient  bound  volume.  The  similar  series  of  1921 
is  to  be  published  in  two  volumes,  the  first  of  which  will  soon 
be  available. 


The  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Industrial  Joint  Council  of 
Great  Britain,  after  assisting  the  Home  Office  in  drafting  regu- 
lations for  the  application  of  the  international  white  lead  con- 
vention of  1921,  passed  a  resolution  on  June  27  endorsing  the 
regulations  and  urging  the  government  to  give  them  early  legal 
effect. 


At  the  recent  International  Labor  Conference  in  Geneva 
the  administrative  council  of  the  labor  organization  under  the 
League  of  Nations  was  increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
two  members — sixteen  governmental  representatives,  eight  em- 
ployers' delegates  and  eight  representing  labor.  Six  of  the 
sixteen  governmental  representatives  must  be  non-European. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF 

1922 


1.    ANALYSIS  BY  SUBJECTS  AND  BY 

STATES 

THE  labor  laws  enacted  by  eleven  states  which  held  regular  sessions  and 
those  which  held  special  sessions  prior  to  November  1,  1922,  and  by 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Oregon  which  held  special  sessions  too  late 
in  1921  to  review  in  that  year,  together  with  the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the 
Sixty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  and  one  enacted  at  the  first  session 
too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  1921  summary,  are  summarized  herewith  by  sub- 
jects and  by  states  in  alphabetical  order,  with  chapter  references  to  the  session 
law  volumes. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LEGISLATION 

Kentucky.—ln  cities  of  the  first  class  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  employers 
to  establish  daylight  saving  time  in  their  plants  unless  by  proclamation  of 
the  governor  it  has  been  established  for  state  as  a  whole.  Penalty,  $5O-$500. 
(C  31.) 

Maryland. — An  unpaid  commission  of  seven  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  to  study  laws  relating  to  minors  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
legislation  at  the  1924  session.    (J.  R.  12.) 

New  Jersey. — Law  aiming  to  prevent  bribery  of  servants  and  emplosrees 
for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  interests  or  business  of  their  masters  or 
employers  is  amended  to  make  the  agent  through  whom  the  bribing  corpora- 
tion or  organization  acts  personally  guilty,  and  also  to  provide  that  reporting 
facts  tending  to  convictions  shall  give  immunity  to  informants  in  such  cases. 
(C  145.)  The  building  code  commission  appointed  in  1921  is  continued  and 
directed  to  complete  its  investigations,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  are  appro- 
priated for  its  expenses.    (J.  R.  2.) 

United  States. — A  paid  commission  of  seven  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  consent  of  the  Senate  and  to  be  known  as  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission  is  created  to  investigate  the  coal  industry.  It  must  report  on 
the  bituminous  industry  by  January  15,  1923,  and  on  the  anthracite  by  July  1, 
1S^3.  It  is  to  consider  questions  of  ownership,  organization,  prices,  profits, 
production  costs,  distribution,  and  waste,  as  well  as  wages,  working  conditions, 
regularity  of  employment  and  strikes,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to 
standardization  of  the  industry,  improvement  of  labor  conditions,  and  govern- 
ment ownership,  regulation,  or  control  of  mines.  It  is  invested  with  necessary 
powers  to  obtain  information.  An  appropriation  of  $200,000  is  made  for 
this  work.    (Public  347,  67th  Congress,  2kid  Session.) 
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INDIVIDUAL  BARGAINING 

1.    PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

South  Coro/iMo.— Employees  working  on  premises  of  textile  plants  shall 
be  paid  during  work  hours.  Empk>yees  absent  on  pay  day  shall  thereafter 
receive  wages  upon  demand.  Penalty  $50  for  each  offense,  recoverable  at 
instance  of  aggrieved  party.    (No.  537.) 

KtrpMo.— Upon  death  of  an  employee,  wages  due  and  not  exceeding  $300 
are  payable  to  the  next  of  kin.    (C  26&) 

United  States. — ^For  appropriation  for  investigation  of  methods  of  meas- 
uring coal  dug  by  miners  to  determine  wages  due  see  p.  251. 

2.    MECHANICS'  LIENS  AND  WAGE  PREFERENCE 

Louisiana. — ^Law  creating  lien  for  laborers  and  others  working  under 
construction  and  reconstruction  contracts  is  amended  to  include  contracts 
of  less  than  $500  as  well  as  larger  ones,  to  cover  truckmen  and  cartmen  as 
well  as  laborers  and  mechanics,  and  to  include  work  done  directly  for  owner 
as  well  as  work  done  through  contractors.  Other  technical  changes  strengthen 
the  act.     (No.  139.) 

MississippL—Employtts  engaged  in  saw  mill  and  other  lumber  work  are 
given  a  six  months'  lien  against  employer's  lumber  to  cover  wages  due. 
(C.  282.) 

South  Caro/»fui.— Law  creating  lien  for  labor  on  buildings  and  structures 
extended  to  include  labor  on  wells.     (No.  525.) 

KtryMii.— Lien  law  for  labor  on  permanent  structures  extended  to  include 
wells.     (C  498.) 

3.    EMIGRATION  AND  IMMIGRATION 

Maryland.^An  unpaid  commission  of  six  with  a  paid  secretary  is  created 
to  co-operate  with  the  state  board  of  agriculture  to  encourage  immigration 
to  Charles,  Prince  (Urge's,  St.  Mary's  and  Calvert  counties.  (C  496.)  For 
appropriation  see  p,  249. 

United  S'to/w.— Immigration  act  of  1921  is  extended  through  June  30,  1924. 
Aliens  must  have  resided  in  kinds  adjacent  to  the  United  States  five  years, 
instead  of  one,  to  be  admitted  without  regard  to  quota  limitations.  Persons  or 
transportation  companies  knowingly  bringing  to  this  country  aliens  not  admiss- 
abk  at  the  time  are  subject  to  fine  of  $200  and  must  refund  to  aliens  all 
transportation  charges.    (Public  Res.  55,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.) 

4.    MISCELLANEOUS 

New  KorA.— Gvil  service  employees  continuing  in  state  service  but  reduced 
in  grade  because  of  abolition  of  their  original  positions  may  be  restored  to  the 
original  positions  in  case  these  are  re-established.    (C.  493.) 

South  Carolina,^A  section  of  the  revised  military  code  makes  it  a  mis- 
demeanor to  deprive  a  man  of  employment,  prevent  his  employment,  or  Bxmay 
him  or  his  employer  because  of  his  membership  in  the  militia.  Maximum 
penalty,  $100  fine,  or  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  both.    (Na  501.) 
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Virgima. — Law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  maliciously  to  attempt  to  preyent 
discharged  employees  from  obtaining  other  employment  now  applies  also  to 
employees  who  leave  voluntarily.  All  persons,  partnerships,  corporations, 
and  associations  are  brought  within  its  scope,  instead  of  only  corporations  and 
manufacturing  companies.     (C  373.) 

United  States.— -V/zr  department  appropriation  bill  provides  that  funds 
shall  not  be  available  for  salaries  of  officials  making  time  studies  with  stop 
watches  of  work  of  employees  under  them,  nor  for  bonuses,  nor  for  pajring 
civilian  employees  wages  higher  than  those  customarily  paid  in  same  locality 
for  similar  work.  Same  bill  exempts  constructing  quartermaster  at  United 
States  Military  Academy  from  observing  laws  and  regulations  relative  to 
employment  and  vacations.  (Public  259,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  Time 
study  and  bonus  restrictions  identical  to  those  in  war  department  approi>ria- 
tion  bill  appear  in  navy  department  appropriation  bill  (Public  254,  67th 
Congress,  2nd  session.) 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

1.    TRADE  UNIONS 

Massachusetts. — ^Act  excluding  charitable,  fraternal  and  certain  other  bene- 
fit societies  from  provisions  of  insurance  laws  is  extended  to  apply  to  trade 
i>nion  benefit  funds.    (C.  4S>4.) 

North  Carolina, — Voluntary  organizations  and  associations,  when  organized 
fcr  purposes  not  prohibited  by  law,  may  acquire  and  hold  property  in  their 
common  or  corporate  names.     (C.  95  Public  Laws.    Special  session,  1921.) 

Virginia, — Penalty  for  improper  use  of  trade  union  insignia  is  no  longer 
specific.    (C.  17.) 

2.    TRADE  DISPUTES 

Kentucky.— Tht  criminal  syndicalism  law  is  made  less  severe.    (C.  20.) 

South  Carolina. — Either  party  to  an  industrial  dispute  involving  a  street 
railway  may  force  settlement  by  a  board  of  arbitration.  One  arbitrator  is  to 
be  appointed  by  each  side  and  a  third  elected  by  these  two.  If  they  fail  to 
agree  on  any  person  the  mayor  shall  serve.  If  either  side  fails  to  appoint  its 
arbitrator  it  shall  be  represented  by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
Award  of  the  board  of  arbitration  thus  constituted  is  binding  unless  an  ap- 
l>cal  is  taken  to  the  courts  within  ten  days.  The  act  applies  only  in  counties 
containing  cities  of  thirty  to  fifty  thousand  population.     (No.  589.) 

United  States. — For  abolition  of  offices  of  commissioner  and  assistant  com- 
missioner of  conciliation  see  p.  251. 

MINIMUM  WAGE 

1.    PUBLIC  WORK 
New  Jersey.— A  law  expiring  in  1922  which  authorizes  granting  of  bonuses 
by  bodies  responsible  for  fixing  compensation  of  county,  borough,  municipal, 
and  school  district  employees  is  extended  in  operation  until  April,  1925.    (C. 
135.) 
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South  Carolina, — Highway  commissioners  of  Berkeley  county  directed  to 
hire  laborers  for  road  work  may  pay  them  one  dollar  a  day  for  ten  hours' 
work  instead  of  two  dollars  for  the  same  time.  (No.  545.) 

United  States. — Supplemental  salaries  are  granted  civilian,  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  federal  government  or  District  of  Columbia  who  earn  less 
than  $2^40  a  year,  with  certain  exceptions  including  persons  employed  through 
private  organizations  or  in  part  by  some  other  agency  or  government,  em- 
ployees in  the  Canal  Zone  or  in  Alaska,  those  whose  compensation  is  de- 
terminate by  wage  boards,  and  most  of  those  whose  salaries  are  payable  from 
lamp  sum  appropriations  for  bureaus  or  commissions.  Employees  earning 
;^500  or  less  receive  $240  but  not  more  than  60  per  cent  of  present  incomes. 
Those  earning  over  $2,500  receive  sufficient  to  raise  total  salary  to  $2,740. 
Method  of  computing  income  of  piece  work  and  per  diem  employees  is  speci- 
fied. Necessary  appropriations  are  made  for  each  department  affected. 
(Public  257,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.) 

2.    PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Massachusetts, — For  creation  of  commission  to  study  minimum  wage  laws 
and  unemployment  conditions,  see  p.  240. 

HOURS 

1.    MAXIMUM  HOURS 

(1)    PftlVATE  EmFLOYMENT 

South  Carolina, — Hours  of  textile  operatives  are  reduced  from  sixty  to 
fifty-five  a  week  and  from  eleven  to  ten  a  day.  The  weekly  limit  also  applies 
specifically  to  night  work.     (No.  567.) 

Virgima, — Eight-hour  day  is  extended  to  include  children  under  sixteen 
n  all  occupations,  and  their  working  week  is  limited  to  forty-four  hours. 
With  the  exception  of  agricultural  occupations,  work  must  be  performed  be- 
tvieen  7  a.  ic.  and  6  p.  u.  instead  of  between  6  a.  m.  and  7  P.  ii.  Employers 
most  post  notices  of  working  hours.     (C.  489.) 

2.    REST  PERIODS 

(1)  Public  Work 

Massachusetts, — Scrub  women  and  cleaners  regularly  employed  for  at 
leaat  six  months  by  the  state  superintendent  of  buildings  are  granted  an  an- 
mial  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  to  be  based  on  average  weekly  wages 
over  a  period  of  six  months.    (C.  234.) 

United  States. — Regular  appropriation  bill  for  post  office  department  pro- 
vides fifteen  days  annual  vacation  with  pay  and  ten  days  annual  sick  leave 
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with  pay,  cttmulativc  for  three  years,  for  post  oflFice  employees.     (Public  244, 
67th  Congress,  2tad  session.) 

(2)  Private  Employmekt 

Virginia,— ^OT  night  work  provisions  in  child  labor  law  see  pp.  239 
and  241. 

EMPLOYMENT 

1.    PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

Louisiama, — Free  employment  offices  are  to  be  established  by  commissioner 
of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  at  points  designated  by  him,  to  assist  in 
placing  men  and  preventing  labor  turnover.    (No.  98.    Special  session,  1921.) 

2.    PUBLIC  WORKS 

Lofdsiatia, — It  is  resolved  that  all  contemplated  public  work  be  begun  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  in  order  to  relieve  unemployment.  (No.  15.  Special 
sesskm,  1921.) 

Massachusetts. — ^The  commissioners  of  the  metropolitan  district,  of  con- 
servation, and  of  public  welfare,  together  with  the  state  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  and  one  other  person  designated  by  the  governor  are  con- 
stituted a  temporary,  unpaid  commission  to  promote  work  by  clearing  forests 
(«f  metropolitan  parks  of  fallen  trees  and  branches.  Persons  employed  by 
them  are  not  subject  to  civil  service  laws  but  must  be  American  citizens. 
For  the  work  $50,000  is  appropriated,  half  of  which  is  to  be  paid  from 
Metropolitan  Parks  Maintenance  Fund,  and  half  from  general  state  funds. 
(C.  13.)  An  additional  fifty  thousand  is  appropriated  for  continuance  of  the 
work.     (C  232.) 

3.    MISCELLANEOUS 

Massachusetts, — An  unpaid  commission  of  nine  is  created  to  investigate 
extent  and  causes  of  unemployment  and  measures  for  its  decrease  and  relief, 
including  regularization  of  industry,  extension  of  public  employment  ser- 
vices, advance  planning  of  public  work,  and  unemployment  insurance.  Com- 
musion  is  also  to  investigate  operation  of  the  state  minimum  wage  law  and 
the  desirability  of  extending,  amending,  or  repealing  it.  The  report,  to  be 
made  to  the  next  annual  legislature,  is  to  include  recommendations  for  and 
drafts  of  legislation.  Other  government  departments  are  directed  to  co- 
operate. (R.  43.)  For  appropriation  see  p.  250.  Lamplighters  in  Boston 
who,  within  the  next  five  years,  are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  changes 
in  city  street  lighting  methods  may  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor  be  appointed 
as  laborers  in  any  city  department  for  whose  work  they  are  qualified  without 
being  subject  to  civil  service  appointment  rules  or  examinations.  Law  to 
take  effect  if  accepted  by  city  coundl  prior  to  December  31,  1922.    (C.  35.) 
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SAFETY^ND  HEALTH 

1.  PROHIBITION 

(1)  Exclusion  of  Persons 

VirgitUcL — Compulsory  education  law  applies  to  children  up  to  fourteen 
instead  of  twelve  years.  Children  who  have  finished  elementary  school  and  are 
legally  employed  excepted.  Doctor's  certificate  required  for  exemption  because 
of  physical  or  mental  incapacity.  Local  school  board  may  excuse  child  from 
requirements  of  law  "  for  cause."  Penalties  and  enforcement  machinery 
strengthened.  (C.  381.)  Recodification  of  child  labor  laws  extends  fourteen- 
year  age  limit  to  all  gainful  occupations  except  agricultural  labor.  List  of 
occupations  prohibited  for  children  under  sixteen  is  greatly  extended.  Mes- 
senger work  during  day  is  prohibited  for  girls  under  eighteen  instead  of  four- 
teen, during  night  for  girls  under  twenty-one  and  boys  under  eighteen.  Street 
trades  are  prohibited  for  boys  under  fourteen  instead  of  ten  and  girls  under 
eighteen  instead  of  sixteen.  Boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  may  engage  in  this 
work  during  vacations,  however,  but  must  have  special  permits  and  may  not 
work  at  night.  Employment  in  plant  operated  by  parent  no  longer  excepted 
from  act.  Penalties  graduated  by  number  of  offenses.  (C.  489.)  For  employ- 
ment certificate  requirements  see  pp.  241-242.    For  hours  of  work  see  p.  239. 

2.  REGULATION 

(1)  Factories,  Workshops,  and  Mercantile  Establishments 

Maryland, — Compulsory  school  requirements  in  Baltimore  affect  children 
seven  to  fourteen,  instead  of  eight  to  fourteen,  years  old.  School  and  employ- 
ment census  must  cover  children  five  to  eighteen  years  old  instead  of  those  six 
to  sixteen.  (C.  474.)  State  board  of  labor  and  statistics  may  exercise  voca- 
tional supervision  over  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  who 
have  been  granted  special  work  permits  because  of  mental  disability  for  further 
schooling.    (C.  350.) 

New  York. — ^Laws  governing  employment  certificates  are  amended  in  several 
respects  and  now  apply  to  children  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.    (C.  464.) 

Rhode  Island, — Requirements  for  employment  certificates  now  include  the 
completion  of  six  grades  of  school  or  equivalent.     (C.  2232.) 

Virginia. — Commissioner  of  labor  is  given  right  of  entrance  into  laundries. 
It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  for  owners  of  factories,  mills,  shops,  laundries  or 
mercantile  establishments  to  obstruct  inspections.  Law  requiring  seats  for 
female  employees  in  mercantile  establishments  is  extended  to  factories,  shops, 
mills,  and  laundries.  Canneries  are  excepted,  and  other  factories  where  work 
requires  standing  position  may  provide  rest  rooms  instead  of  seats.  Toilet 
rooms  required  in  work  places  must  now  have  partitions  from  wall  to  ceiling 
dividing  portions  for  use  of  each  sex,  and  separate  entrances  for  each  sex. 
Owners  are  given  thirty  days  instead  of  ten  in  which  to  comply  with  safety 
orders.  Appeal  to  court  on  safety  orders  abolished.  (C.  373.)  Employment 
certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  school  authorities  instead  of  notaries,  and  must 
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be  renewed  annually.  Requirements  therefor  are  revised  and  include  written 
statement  from  prospective  employer  and  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from 
public  health  or  school  physician.  (C.  489.)  Persons  employing  or  having 
custody  of  children  are  forbidden  to  cause  or  permit  danger  or  injury  to  their 
health,  life,  or  morals,  or  their  exposure  to  overwork  or  cruelty.  Violation 
constitutes  a  misdemeanor.     (C.  284.) 

(2)  Mines 

Maryland. — A  bureau  of  mines  is  created  in  the  state  board  of  labor  and 
statistics  to  be  headed  by  a  chief  mine  inspector  assisted  by  two  district  in- 
spectors. It  takes  the  place  of  the  former  mine  inspector  and  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  enforcing  mining  laws,  issuing  rules  and  regulations,  and  assisting 
efforts  to  reduce  waste  and  increase  safety  in  mines.  Mine  safety  and  sanita- 
tion laws  are  amended,  amplified,  and  recodified,  some  of  the  more  important 
new  sections  dealing  with  electric  wiring,  storage  of  explosives,  fire-fighting 
and  first  aid  apparatus,  hoisting  and  haulage,  and  examination  of  foremen. 
(C.  307.)    For  appropriation  see  p.  249. 

(3)    TRANSP(MtTATION 

Maryland. — Full  crew  law  is  repealed  and  replaced  by  an  act  authorizing 
public  service  commission  to  require  railroads  to  emplqy  sufficient  men  on 
freight  trains  to  insure  safe  operation,  if  after  hearing,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  not  being  done.    (C.  143.) 

New  Jersey. — Full  crew  law  is  replaced  by  an  act  empowering  board  of 
public  utility  commissioners  to  require  railroads  to  employ  as  many  men  on 
trains  as,  in  board's  opinion,  are  needed  for  safety  of  public  and  train  crew. 
(C.  270.) 

New  York. — Law  setting  standards  for  caboose  cars  which  would  otherwise 
have  become  effective  July,  1922,  is  postponed  until  July,  1923.  (C.  336.)  Re- 
quirements for  periodic  inspection  of  steam  locomotive  boilers  are  supplemented 
by  requirements  for  inspection  of  the  whole  engine.  Railroads  exceeding  fifty 
miles  in  length  are  exempted.  Operators  of  steam  locomotives  other  than  rail- 
road corporations  are  included.    (C.  601.) 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Industries 

Kentucky. — Permits  must  be  obtained  from  state  fire  marshal  by  persons 
desiring  to  carry  on  dry  cleaning  and  dyeing  business.  Such  work  may  be 
done  only  in  buildings  tmconnected  with  other  structures  and  measuring  up  to 
specific  standards  designed  to  minimize  fire  and  explosion  hazards.  Storage 
and  use  of  volatile  substances  in  such  plants  is  carefully  regulated.  Periodic 
inspections  are  provided  for  and  permits  may  be  revoked.  Severe  penalties  are 
specified.  (C.  125.)  Motion  picture  theaters  are  forbidden  to  use  machines 
which  do  not  comply  with  a  specified  safety  standard,  and  which  are  not 
equipped  with  a  circuit  breaker  device.  Penalty,  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 
(C.  117.) 
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N^w  York. — Law  forbidding  hoisting  of  material  outside  of  a  building  in 
course  of  construction  now  applies  only  to  hoisting  lumber  and  timber.  (C.  1.) 
Places  of  public  assembly  accommodating  one  hundred  or  more  persons  must 
be  constructed,  equipped  and  maintained  so  as  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  or  assembled  therein.  The  in- 
dustrial board  is  directed  to  make  necessary  rules  to  this  end.  Inspections  are 
provided.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  made  to  cover  enforcement  (C.  405.) 
A  number  of  changes  are  made  in  detailed  requirements  for  use,  storage,  and 
transportation  of  explosives.     (C.  421.) 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

1.    INDUSTRIAL  ACaDENT  INSURANCE 
(1)  Employers'  Liability 

Massachusetts. — ^Every  employer  is  forbidden  to  make  a  contract  with  his 
employees  exempting  himself  from  liability  because  of  injury  to  them  caused 
by  his  negligence  or  that  of  another  person  in  his  employ.  (C.  215.)  Wilful, 
wanton,  or  reckless  acts,  as  well  as  negligence,  now  come  within  the  law 
determining  the  liability  of  any  person  for  death,  caused  either  by  himself 
or  his  agents  or  employees  engaged  in  his  business,  of  any  person  not  in  his 
empk^.    (C.  439.) 

Mississip^. — Liability  law  amended  to  make  provision  for  bestowal  of 
damages  due  if  deceased  be  illegitimate  and  leave  neither  mother,  child,  nor 
lawful  heirs.    (C.  229.) 

(2)  Workmen's  Compensation 

a.  New  Acts 

United  5'tof«.— Judicial  code  is  amended  to  reserve  to  longshoremen 
("persons  other  than  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel")  their 
rights  under  state  accident  compensation  laws  and  to  make  the  remedy  granted 
therein  exclusive.    (Public  239,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.) 

b.  Acts  Supplementary  to  Existing  Laws 

Georgta.'—lnjuries  resulting  from  wilful  acts  of  third  persons  directed 
against  employees  because  of  their  employment  are  now  compensable,  but  if 
damages  are  recovered  from  third  persons  compensation  is  correspondingly 
reduced.  Waiting  period  is  reduced  from  fourteen  to  seven  days,  but  com- 
pensation is  no  longer  retroactive  to  date  of  injury  in  cases  of  extended  dis- 
ability. In  total  disability  cases  weekly  maximum  is  increased  from  $12  to 
$15,  weekly  minimum  reduced  from  $6  to  $4  unless  weekly  wage  is  less,  and 
maximum  total  compensation  increased  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Death  benefits 
for  total  dependents  are  now  85  per  cent  of  total  disability  benefits  instead  of 
SO  per  cent  of  wages.    Maximum  weekly  death  benefits  to  all  dependents  are 
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raised  from  $10  to  $12.75.  Benefits  are  computed  on  basis  of  earnings  at 
time  of  injury  instead  of  on  basis  of  annual  earnings.  Commissioner  of  com- 
merce and  labor,  as  ex-officio  chairman  of  industrial  commission,  is  to  re- 
ceive $1,200  annually.  Salary  of  secretary-treasurer,  no  longer  fixed  in  law. 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  industrial  commission.  Self-insurers  as  well  as 
insurance  companies  are  to  be  assessed  for  administrative  expense  fund, 
(Chapter  numbers  not  yet  available.) 

Kentucky.— A  number  of  minor  administrative  changes  are  made  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  law.     (C.  50.) 

Lauisia9ia,—l/Ledical  benefits  are  increased  from  $150  to  $250  and  funeral 
benefits  from  $100  to  $150.  Lump  settlements  may  be  made  at  8  per  cent, 
instead  of  6  per  cent,  discount.  Penalty  for  illegal  lump  settlements  is  double, 
instead  of  triple,  liability.  Employee  is  given  five,  instead  of  ten,  years  to 
protest  an  unfair  lump  settlement.  In  partial  disability  schedule,  permanent 
total  loss  of  use  of  a  member  is  made  equivalent  to  amputation.    (No.  43.) 

Maryland.— CiB,ust  limiting  act  to  employers  operating  for  pecuniary  gain 
does  not  apply  to  the  state  or  political  sub-divisions  thereof.  Employees  of 
a  Maryland  employer  regularly  working  within  the  state  but  occasionally  cm- 
rloyed  outside  it  are  covered  while  thus  employed  but  may  not  receive  total 
compensation  under  laws  of  Maryland  and  a  second  state  together  exceeding 
standards  of  Maryland  act.  (C.  503.)  Employees  earning  over  $2,000  an- 
nually are  excluded  from  compensation  act.  (C.  529.)  In  cases  where  dam- 
£<ges  are  recoverable  from  third  parties,  employers  or  insurers  are  entitled  to 
reimbursement  for  medical,  surgical,  and  funeral  allowances,  as  well  as  for 
compensation  payments.  (C.  303.)  Duplicate  treasurer's  receipts  are  no 
longer  required  for  sums  paid  to  state  insurance  fund.    (C.  321.) 

Massachusetts. — Funeral  benefits  are  increased  from  $100  to  $150.  (C.  368.) 
Death  benefits  for  widows  are  $10  weekly  if  there  is  no  child  under  eighteen, 
$12  where  there  is  one  such  child,  $14  where  there  are  two,  and  $16  where 
there  are  more  than  two.  If  the  widow  dies,  $16  weekly  is  divided  between 
tour  or  more  children,  $14  between  three,  $12  between  two,  or  $10  shall  be 
paid  one.  If  the  widow  remarries  $16  weekly  is  divided  among  six  children, 
ur  if  there  be  less  than  six,  $3  is  paid  each.  Payments  are  limited  to  four 
hundred  weeks.  Benefits  to  other  dependents  are  still  paid  on  the  percentage 
basis,  with  a  $10  weekly  and  $4,000  total  maximum,  and  a  five  himdred  week 
limit.  (C.  402.)  In  distribution  of  assets,  in  cases  of  insolvency  of  domestic 
stock  or  mutual  insurance  companies,  unpaid  losses  under  workmen's  com- 
pensation policies  are  given  preference  over  all  claims  except  debts  due  the 
United  States  and  debts  or  taxes  due  the  state  or  any  town  or  dty  thereof. 
(C.  407.) 

New  Jersey.— MtdicaA  and  hospital  benefits  formerly  limited  to  $50  for 
twenty-seven  days,  extensible  in  special  cases  to  $200  for  seventeen  weeks, 
are  increased  in  ordinary  cases  to  $50  each  for  medical  and  hospital  services 
with  no  time  limits,  and  upon  petition  and  hearing  may  be  extended  by  the 
commission  to  whatever  sum  is  needed  to  cure  the  injured  man.  (C.  245.) 
Female  employees  required  to  submit  to  medical  examination  in  workmen's 
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compcDsation  cases  may  demand  examination  by  a  female  physician.  (C.  39.) 
Commissioner  of  labor  is  directed  to  return  to  employers  sums  collected  from 
them  in  cases  where  their  employees  died  leaving  no  dependents,  the  law 
requiring  such  payments  having  been  judged  unconstitutional.     (C.  32.) 

New  y or*.— Revision  of  workmen's  compensation  law  reclassifies  employ- 
ments covered,  includes  manufacture  of  elevators  and  compounds  of  plaster, 
makes  more  specific  the  inclusion  of  carpenters  and  janitors,  and  covers  em- 
ployees of  hotels  having  four  or  more  workmen  or  operatives  rather  than 
those  having  fifty  or  more  rooms.  Occupational  disease  list  is  made  a  sub- 
division of  coverage  section.  Poisoning  by  African  boxwood  is  omitted  there- 
from and  poisoning  by  zinc,  formaldehyde  and  hydro-derivatives  of  benzene 
added.  Insurers  having  accepted  policies  to  cover  certain  occupations  can 
no  longer  plead  that  these  are  not  covered.  Commission  may  award  com- 
pensation for  maritime  and  interstate  commerce  accidents  if  all  parties 
waive  federal  rights.  Non-resident  alien  grandparents  are  no  longer  bene- 
ficiaries. Medical  care  is  now  unlimited  in  time  without  necessity  of  special 
appeal  to  board  for  extension  of  sixty-day  limit.  Physicians  engaged  by  em- 
ployees must  report  to  employers  and  commission  within  twenty  days.  Cor 
rection  of  awards  to  minors  is  made  possible,  and  minors  without  guardians 
are  relieved  from  time  limits.  Permanent  disability  schedule  is  amended. 
Disability  claims  may  be  paid  to  dependents  if  employee  dies  before  award 
is  made.  Limit  of  $250  no  longer  applies  to  compensation  unpaid  at  date 
of  death  and  payable  thereafter  to  dependents.  One  thousand  dollars  pay- 
able on  death  of  employee  leaving  no  dependents  is  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween second  accident  and  rehabilitation  funds,  instead  of  unequally  as  at 
present  Nearly  all  fines  payable  tmder  compensation  law  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  second  injury  fund.  Liability  of  third  persons  in  "no  dependent"  cases 
is  defined.  Insurance  requirements  for  local  government  bodies  revised.  Ad- 
visory committee  of  nine  employers  insured  in  state  fund  is  to  be  appointed 
by  governor  to  supervise  the  fund.  Among  other  amendments,  affecting  the 
fund,  limitation  of  liability  of  state  to  amount  of  fund  is  cancelled,  fund  may 
collect  payments  directly  in  courts  without  aid  of  attorney  general,  and  regu- 
lations controlling  surplus  are  revised.  Liability  of  employers  to  imprison- 
ment for  failure  to  insure  is  made  clearer.  Evidence  of  insurance  may  be 
required  of  employers  by  commissioner.  Deposits  to  insure  prompt  pay- 
ment may  be  required  instead  of  requested.  Advance  payments  of  compen- 
sation nullify  time  limit  for  filing  of  claim  by  employee.  Other  administra- 
tive changes  are  made.  (C.  615.)  Members  of  legislature  urged  to  exert 
their  influence  to  secure  passage  of  the  longshoremen's  workmen's  compensa- 
tion bill  then  pending  in  Congress.  (C.  R.,  January  4.)  With  consent  of 
the  parties,  a  case  arising  through  violation  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  may  be  tried  by  a  single  city  magistrate  in  New  York  City.    (C.  478.) 

Oregon, — Secretary  of  state  is  directed  to  issue,  and  treasurer  to'  pay, 
warrants  for  sums  due  beneficiaries  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  who, 
prior  to  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  Company  decision,  had  been  receiving  com- 
pensation for  injuries  arising  on  navigable  waters  and  streams,  but  whose 
compensation  payments  were  withheld  thereafter  because  of  confusioo  as  to 
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their  legal  status.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  accidents  subsequent  to  the 
Knickerbocker  decision.    (C.  19.    Special  session,  1921.) 

Virginia, — State  and  city  employees,  including  firemen  and  policemen  but 
excluding  administrative  officers,  ai^  brought  within  the  act.  Lump  sum 
settlements  are  allowed  after  six,  instead  of  twenty-six,  weeks.  Appeals  in 
workmen's  compensation  cases  may  be  taken  from  lower  courts  to  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  but  must  be  started  within  thirty  days.  If  an  employer  who 
accepts  act  and  complies  with  insurance  requirements  subsequently  cancels 
policy,  he  and  his  insurer  must  both  notify  industrial  commission.  (C.  425.) 
Death  benefits  payable  to  dependents  of  an  employee  who  has  received  com- 
pensation before  his  death,  may  extend  only  three  hundred,  instead  of  five 
hundred,  weeks  after  the  injury.     (C  427.) 

United  .9to/ej.— 'Federal  employees'  compensation  act  amended  to  allow 
civilian  employees  of  expeditionary  forces  of  the  United  States  injured  while 
serving  outside  the  United  States  to  file  claims  after  expiration  of  the  normal 
time  limit  if  reasonable  cause  is  shown.  (Public  241,  67th  Congress,  2hd 
session.)  i 

c.    Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Kentucky, — Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  act  is  accepted.  State  board 
for  vocational  education  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government 
and  with  the  state  workmen's  compensation  board  in  administering  the  act 
Appropriation  of  $10,000  is  made  for  the  remainder  of  1922,  and  $22,955 
annually  for  each  of  the  next  two  years.     (C  66.) 

Louisiana, — Ptovisions  of  federal  vocational  rehabilitation  act  accepted. 
(No.  125.) 

Massachusetts, --A,  special  commission,  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of 
public  welfare,  chairman  of  the  industrial  accident  board,  director  of  the 
commission  for  the  blind,  and  director  of  vocational  education,  is  appointed 
to  investigate  the  desirability  of  providing  by  law  for  relief  of  physically 
handicapped  persons  other  than  the  blind.  It  is  to  report  to  the  next  legisla- 
ture and  draft  legislation.  During  the  current  year  temporary  aid  not  exceed- 
ing $10  a  week  may  be  granted  to  permanently  disabled  persons  incapable 
of  their  own  support  provided  they  have  become  disabled  in  the  state  and 
have  resided  therein  for  five  consecutive  years.  (R,  52.)  For  appropriation 
see  p.  250. 

Mississippi,-'VToy\sions  of  federal  vocational  rehabilitation  act  are  accepted. 
(C.  189.)    For  appropriation  see  p.  250. 

Virginia, — Provisions  of  federal  vocational  rehabilitation  act  are  accepted. 
(C.  516.)     Acceptance  previously  authorized,  prior  to  passage  of  federal  act 

d.    Commissions 

Louisiana, — An  unpaid  commission  of  five  is  created  to  investigate  admin- 
istration of  the  Louisiana  compensation  law  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
states  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  legislature  in  1922.  (S.  C.  R.  8. 
Special  session,  1921.) 
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2.    OLD  AGE  PENSIONS 

iforyfond.— Mayor  and  city  council  of  Baltimore  arc  empowered  to  cr«tc 
new  pension  systems  for  city's  employees  and  to  amend  or  extend  existing 
systems.  (C.  432.)  Charwomen  in  Baltimore  station  house  are  included  within 
the  police  retirement  fund  law  but  must  pay  $10  annually  for  three  years  in 
addition  to  the  regular  contribution  specified  in  the  retirement  act.    (C.  389.) 

Massachusetts.-^tBLtt  employees'  retirement  law  amended  to  provide  basis 
of  contribution  for  employees  of  state  institutions  whose  board  and  lodging 
constitute  part  of  their  compensation,  and  to  revise  provisions  covering  retire- 
ment of  husband  and  wife,  both  in  state  service.  (C.  341.)  Retirement  allow- 
ances to  scrub  women  employed  by  state  superintendent  of  buildings  or 
sergeant-at-arms  are  increased  from  $3  a  week  to  $300  a  year.  (C.  266.) 
A  retirement  system  is  established  for  employees  of  the  dty  of  Boston. 
Membership  is  compulsory  for  new  employees  and  optional  for  persons  in  city 
service  at  date  of  fund's  establishment.  Employee  contributes  4  per  cent  of 
his  salary.  His  total  contribution,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  is  matched  by 
the  dty  when  he  retires.  An  annuity  is  paid  him  from  the  total  amount  so 
collected.  Credit  is  given  for  service  prior  to  the  fund's  establishment,  the 
city  supplying  the  amount  which  would  have  accrued  to  employee's  account 
before  that  date.  Retirement  at  sixty  is  permitted,  at  seventy,  required.  In  case 
of  total  incapadty  for  duty,  certified  to  by  the  medical  board,  earlier  retirement 
is  possible,  provided  employee  has  served  the  city  for  fifteen  years.  In  such 
cases,  the  dt/s  contribution  is  only  90  per  cent  of  what  it  would  have 
contributed  had  employee  retired  at  sixty.  If  employee  is  killed  in  the  course 
of  his  work,  his  dependents  receive  his  accumulated  payments  and  a  pension 
equal  to  one-half  his  annual  salary.  If  he  dies  after  retirement  but  before  his 
annuity  ftmd  is  exhausted,  the  annuity  is  paid  to  his  dependents.  If  he 
leaves  or  is  discharged  before  reaching  retirement  age,  he  receives  the  amount 
paid  into  the  fund  with  4  per  cent  interest.     (C.  521.) 

New  Jersey. — ^County  employees  who  are  not  covered  by  any  pension  law, 
are  sixty  years  old,  and  have  served  for  thirty  years  may  be  retired  at  half 
salary  in  case  of  permanent  incapacity  for  work  certified  to  by  a  physidan 
appointed  by  the  department  head.     (C.  127.) 

New  York. — Cities  and  counties  are  forbidden  to  create  new  retirement 
systems.  With  their  approval,  thdr  employees  not  already  covered  by  public 
retirement  plans  may  become  members  of  the  state  employees'  retirement 
sjrstem.  Membership  is  compulsory  for  those  whose  positions  correspond  to 
positions  of  state  employees  whose  membership  is  compulsory.  Benefits  and 
contributions  are  calculated  as  for  state  employees.  Allowance  is  made  for 
prior  service.  (C.  591.)  Transfers  from  the  general  state  retirement  system 
to  spedal  state  or  munidpal  systems  or  vice  versa  are  made  possible.  Restora- 
tion to  active  service  after  retirement  is  provided  for  in  certain  cases.  Election 
of  optional  benefits  is  restricted.  Other  minor  changes  are  made  in  the  pension 
law.  (C.  592.)  A  permanent,  unpaid,  commission  of  five  replaces  an  earlier 
temporary  commission  to  investigate  pensions  and  annuities  for  public  employees 
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and  to  recommend  measures  for  maintenance  of  the  pension  ftmd.     For  its 
expenses,  $5,000  is  appropriated.    (C.  269.) 

United  States. -—FtdtrsS  employees'  retirement  act  is  amended  to  include 
specifically  employees  holding  positions  under  executive  orders  who  were  ruled 
out  t^  a  decision  of  the  attorney  general.  (Public  182,  67th  Congress,  2nd 
session.)  Charwomen,  laborers,  and  others  employed  on  annual  basis  and  re- 
ceiving less  than  $600  compensation  are  granted  protection  of  system.  (Public 
243,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  More  complete  departmental  records  are 
required  to  facilitate  the  return  of  contributions  to  members  withdrawing  from 
fund.  (Public  142,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  Provision  is  made  for  pen- 
sioning employees  over  fifty-five  years  old  who  have  served  fifteen  years  and 
who  have  been  involuntarily  separated  from  the  service  through  no  personal 
fault  before  reaching  the  regular  retirement  age.  Such  employees  may  elect 
to  receive  either  an  immediate  annuity  reduced  in  amount  or  a  full  pension 
deferred  until  the  originally  specified  retirement  date.  (Public  363,  67th 
Congress,  2nd  session.) 

3.    HEALTH  AND  GENERAL  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 
(1)  Maternity 

Kentucky. — For  appropriation  to  match  federal  funds  for  maternity  work 
see  p.  249. 

Maryland. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  accepted,  and  department 
of  health  designated  as  administrative  agency.  (J.  R.  9.)  For  appropriation 
see  p.  249.  Bureau  of  child  hygiene  is  created  in  the  state  board  of  health  to 
carry  on  investigations  and  promote  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and 
infancy.     (C.  482.) 

Massachusetts. — For  supplemental  appropriation  for  maternity  work  see 
p.  250. 

New  Jersey. — Provisions  of  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  act  arc  accepted. 
(J.  R.  5.) 

New  York. — ^Division  of  maternity,  infancy,  and  child  hygiene  replaces 
division  of  child  hygiene  in  the  department  of  health  and  is  directed  to  make 
surveys  and  studies,  promote  care  of  mothers  and  infants,  train  nurses  and 
midwives  in  maternity  and  infant  hygiene,  give  public  instruction  along  these 
lines,  and  carry  on  rehabilitation  work  for  crippled  children.  Appropriations  of 
$130,000  made  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  regular  department  of  health 
appropriation.    (C.  402.) 

Oregon. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  the  bureau 
of  public  health  nursing  and  child  hygiene  of  the  state  board  of  health  is 
designated  as  the  administrative  agency.     (H.  J.  R.  2.    Special  session,  1921.) 

Virginia. — Provisions  of  the  federal  maternity  law  are  accepted.    (C.  104.) 
United  States.— For  appropriation   for  maternity  and  infancy  work  see 
p.  251. 
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(2)    MZSCBLLANBOUS 

New  Yark.—Groap  accident  and  health  policies  issued  to  associations  of 
o(ver  fifty  members  formed  for  a  purpose  other  than  that  of  obtaining  insurance 
are  excepted  from  certain  restrictions  of  the  insurance  law.    (C.  286.) 

Ftrpmio.— Industrial  sick  benefit  policies  must  provide  that  sick  benefit 
clause  can  be  cancelled  by  insurer  or  instu-ed  and  life  clause  continued  by  pay- 
ment of  20  per  cent  of  original  premium.  Cancellation  by  insurer  shall  not 
affect  claim  arising  on  account  of  previously  contracted  disability.     (C.  31&.) 

ADMINISTRATION 

Arisonar'-'Aa  appropriation  of  $1,361.84  is  made  to  cover  sums  expended  in 
preliminary  work  under  the  industrial  commission  act  of  1921  before  it  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  (C.  15.  Special  session.)  Appropriations  for  state 
mine  inspector's  office  reduced  from  $17,350  to  $17,150.  (C.  42.  Spedal 
session.) 

Georgia. — For  additional  compensation  for  commissioner  of  commerce  and 
labor  see  p.  244. 

Kentucky.-^Axmual  appropriations  for  department  of  agriculture,  labor, 
and  sutistics  which  in  1921  and  1922  were  $41,500,  are  raised  to  $47,500  for 
;923  and  1924.  (C.  Ill  and  C.  112.)  For  two  years,  $21,29&84  is  appro- 
priated annually  for  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  to  be  spent  in  connection  with 
funds  received  from  the  federal  government.  (C.  Ill  and  C.  112.)  For  ap- 
propriation for  vocational  rehabilitation  see  p.  246. 

Louisiana, — For  power  of  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  to 
establish  free  employment  offices  see  p.  240. 

Maryland.'^A  reorganization  of  state  government  replaces  the  board  of 
labor  and  statistics  by  a  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  two  years  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000.  All 
powers  and  duties  of  the  abolished  board  are  transferred  to  him.  The  in- 
dustrial accident  commission  is  continued  without  change  as  a  separate  de- 
partment (C.  29.)  For  power  of  state  board  of  labor  and  statistics  to  exer- 
cise vocational  supervision  over  certain  children  see  p.  241.  For  creation  of 
bureau  of  mines  see  p.  242.  For  power  of  public  service  commission  to  re- 
quire railroads  to  employ  sufficient  men  see  p.  242.  Annual  appropriations 
for  each  of  two  years  for  industrial  accident  commission  increased  from 
S87765  to  $97,003;  for  board  of  labor  and  statistics  reduced  from  $51,790 
to  $51,540  for  1922-23  and  to  $51,200  for  1923-24.  Annual  Appropriation  of 
$14,277.05  made  for  bureau  of  child  hygiene^  of  $20,000  for  tmreau  of  mines, 
and  of  $20,000  for  immigration  commission.    (C  500.) 

Massachusetts.SixaihtT  of  members  of  industrial  accident  board  is  in- 
creased from  six  to  seven  and  one  shall  be  a  woman.  The  act  will  be  effective 
when  sufficient  appropriation  is  made  by  the  legislature.  (C  537.)  For  crea- 
tioo  of  commission  to  study  unemployment  and  minsmum  wage  see  p.  240. 
For  creation  commission  to  investigate  desirability  of  providing  relief  for  cer- 
tain physically  handicapped  persons  see  p.  246.    Experts  employed  1^  depart- 
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ment  of  labor  and  industry  for  periods  not  exceedinir  ninety  days  are  exempted 
from  civil  service  laws.  (C.  196.)  Appropriations  for  department  of  industrial 
accidents  are  reduced  from  $170,000  to  $167,700.  A  deficiency  appropriation  of 
$824.84  is  made  for  this  department  Appropriations  for  department  of  labor 
and  industry  are  reduced  from  $376,290  to  $373,540.  The  sum  allotted  the  de- 
partment of  banking  and  insurance  for  encouraging  spread  of  annuity  and 
benefit  funds  in  industrial  establishments  is  increased  from  $2,000  to  $3,000. 
Appropriations  for  rehabilitation  work  are  increased  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
(C.  129.)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  is  made  for  the  conunission  on  unem- 
ployment and  minimum  wage ;  of  $768  for  pensioning  state  house  scrub  women ; 
of  $4,000  for  compensation  of  certain  public  employees  injured  in  the  course 
of  employment;  of  $15,000  to  supplement  the  regular  department  of  health 
appropriation  for  maternity  work;  of  $1,750  to  supplement  the  original  ap- 
propriation for  department  of  industrial  accidents ;  of  $1,000  for  a  commission 
to  investigate  the  desirability  of  providing  relief  for  certain  physically  handi- 
capped persons;  of  $1,000  for  temporary  relief  of  such  cases.  (C.  546.)  For 
appropriation  to  promote  work  by  clearing  forests  of  metropolitan  parks  see 
p.  240. 

Mississippi. — ^Annual  appropriations  of  $17,009.27  are  made  for  1922  and 
1923  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work.    (C.  25.) 

New  Jersey, — ^The  department  of  labor  is  re-organized.  Office  of  assistant 
commissioner  of  labor  is  abolished.  Two  deputy  commissioners  head  two  im- 
portant bureaus.  Bureau  of  inspection  is  consolidated  with  bureau  of  struc- 
tural inspection  as  bureau  of  general  and  structural  inspection.  Bureau  of 
electrical  equipment  becomes  bureau  of  electrical  and  mechanical  equipment. 
Bureau  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  becomes  bureau  of  hygiene,  sanitation,  and 
mine  inspection.  Other  bureaus  are  continued  as  before.  Salaries  are  no  longer 
specified  in  the  act  (C.  252.)  For  power  of  public  utility  commissioners  to 
require  railroads  to  employ  sufficient  men  see  p.  242.  Appropriations  for  de- 
partment of  labor  are  reduced  by  $3,870.  Appropriations  for  the  state  em- 
ployees' retirement  system  created  in  1921  are  $25,000.  Appropriations  for 
rehabilitation  work  are  reduced  by  $30,000.  (C.  250.)  For  appropriation  for 
building  code  commission  see  p.  236. 

New  York, — Except  in  New  York  county  and  Albany,  courts  of  special  ses- 
sions are  given  original  jurisdiction  over  labor  law  cases.  (C.  248.)  For 
amended  jurisdiction  in  workmen's  compensation  cases  see  p.  245.  For  crea- 
tion of  commission  to  investigate  pensions  of  public  employees  see  pp.  247-248. 
For  creation  of  division  of  maternity,  infancy  and  child  hygiene  and  special 
appropriation  see  p.  248.  Approriation  for  department  of  labor  reduced 
from  $1,500,000  to  $1,188,450.  (C.  106.)  Supplemental  appropriation  for  same 
department  $25,190.  (C.  397.)  For  appropriation  for  inspection  of  places  of 
public  assembly  see  p.  243. 

Rhode  Island. — Amount  expensable  annually  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
is  increased  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.    (C.  2160.) 

South  Coro/intf.— Appropriations  for  board  of  conciliation  are  reduced  from 
$1,000  to  $500.  Appropriations  for  bureau  of  child  hygiene  are  reduced  from 
$12,480  to  $9,515.    (No.  591.) 
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Virginia. — For  ri^t  of  commissioner  of  labor  to  enter  and  inspect  latmdriet, 
and  for  compliance  time  and  appeal  on  safety  orders  see  p.  241.  Appropriation 
for  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  is  increased  by  $2,700.  Appropria- 
tion of  $73»779  is  made  for  industrial  commission,  and  fees  and  taxes  formerly 
payable  to  it  are  now  payable  directly  to  state  treasury.    (C.  164.) 

United  States, — For  creation  of  commission  to  investigate  coal  industry  see 
p.  236.  Positions  of  second  assistant  secretary  at  a  salary  of  $5,000,  and 
private  secretary  to  the  above  at  a  salary  of  $2,100  are  created  in  the  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Appropriations  of  $8,283 J4  made  to  pay  these  salaries  for  fiscal 
years  1922  and  1923.  (Public  260,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  Regular  ap- 
propriation for  department  of  labor  for  year  ending  June  30, 1923,  is  $6,916,920. 
For  bureau  of  standards  of  department  of  commerce  $15,000  is  appropriated  for 
investigating  methods  of  measuring  coal  dug  by  miners  to  determine  wages  due. 
(Public  183,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  Regular  appropriation  for  depart- 
ment of  interior  for  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  albws  $50,000  to  the  bureau  of 
pensions  for  administering  civil  service  retirement  act,  and  $1,580,900  for 
bureau  of  mines.  (Public  224,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  Act  making 
appropriation  for  executive  and  independent  boards  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1923,  allows  $40,000  to  civil  service  commission  for  duties  in  connection  with 
civil  service  retirement  act,  $2,643,940  to  employees'  compensaticm  commission, 
$615,000  to  interstate  commerce  commission  for  promoting  safety  on  railroads, 
$350,000  to  railroad  labor  board,  $146,409,188.80  to  the  veterans'  bureau  for  re- 
habilitation work.  (Public  240,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill  for  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  allows  $5,000  for 
minimum  wage  board,  $7,000  for  District  of  Columbia  employees'  compensation 
fund,  and  $7,500  for  the  public  employment  service.  (Public  256,  67th  Congress, 
2nd  session.)  Deficiency  and  supplemental  appropriation  bill  abolishes  offices 
of  commissioner  and  assistant  commissioner  of  conciliation  after  December  31, 
1921,  and  appropriates  $6,650  for  closing  up  business  of  board  of  mediation  and 
conciliation  and  paying  salaries  due;  $4,000  for  employees'  compensation  fund 
for  coverage  for  emi^oyees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  government ;  $65,000,000 
for  United  States  veterans'  bureau;  $561,560.75  for  department  of  labor.  For 
audited  claims  $17.67  is  appropriated  for  bureau  of  mines  and  $363J5  for 
department  of  labor.  (Public  109,  67th  Congress,  1st  session.)  Defidency 
and  supplemental  appropriation  bill  allows  $600,000  to  employees'  compensation 
commission  and  $93,993,112  to  veterans'  bureau;  re-appropriates  $25,000  unex- 
pended for  the  immigratkm  service;  appropriates  $490,000  for  maternity  and 
infancy  work,  and  allows  a  number  of  small  items  for  claims  audited  and  un- 
paid for  the  department  of  labor,  bureau  of  mines,  and  veterans'  burean. 
(Public  172,  67th  Congress,  2nd  session.)  Deficiency  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  allows  $66,150  to  interstate  commerce  commission  for  enforcing 
safety  acts  on  railroads;  $200,000  for  United  States  coal  commission;  $6,436.11 
to  department  of  labor  for  salaries  of  second  assistant  secretary  and  his  private 
secretary ;  and  for  audited  claims  unpaid  $30.84  to  the  veterans'  bureau,  $62929 
to  the  bureau  of  mines,  and  $679.15  to  the  department  of  labor.  (Public  364, 
67th  Congress,  2nd  session.) 
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ARIZONA 

(Special  session,  1922.) 

Administration:  appropriation  to  pay  preliminary  expenses  under  in- 
dustrial commission  act  of  1921  (C.  15,  p.  29),  p.  249;  appropria- 
tion for  mine  inspector's  office  (C.  42,  p.  271;,  p.  249. 

COLORADO 

(Special  session,  1922.) 
No  labor  legislation. 

GEORGIA 

(An  advance  syllabus  indicates  the  passage  of  the  following  bills,  the 
texts  of  which  were  not  available  for  siunmary  except  in  the  case 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  amendments.) 

Miscellaneous:  children's  code  commission  created  (H.  B.  332). 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (H.  B.  680  and 
H.  B  726),  p.  243;  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (S.  R.  75). 

KENTUCKY 

Miscellaneous:  employers  forbidden  to  establish  daylight  saving  time 

in  individual  plants  (C.  31,  p.  107),  p.  236. 
Collective  Bargaining:  criminal  syndicalism  law  amended  (C.  20,  p.  71), 

p.  238. 
Safety  and  Health:  dry  cleaning  establishments  regulated  (C  125,  p. 

364),  p.  242;  safety  standards  for  motion  picture  machines  specified 

(C.  117,  p.  357),  p  242. 
Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C  50,  p.  167), 

p.  244;  rehabilitation  act  accepted  (C.  66,  p.  207),  p.  246;  matemi^ 

act  accepted  (C.  Ill  and  112,  pp.  306  and  327),  p.  248. 
Administration:   appropriations   for  department  of  agriculture,   labor, 

and  statistics  and  bureau  of  child  hygiene  (C.  Ill  and  112,  pp.  306 

and  327),  p.  249;  appropriation  for  rehabilitation  (C.  66,  p.  207). 

p.  246. 

LOUISIANA 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  law  amended  (No.  139,  p.  290),  p.  237. 
Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (No.  43,  p. 

74),  p.  244;  rehabilitation  act  accepted  (No.  125,  p.  257),  p.  246. 
(Special  session,  1921.) 

Employment:  free  employment  offices  created  (No.  98,  p.  206),  p.  240; 

public  work  hastened  to  relieve  unemployment  (No.   15,  p.   15), 

p.  240. 
Social  Insurance:   commission  created  to  study  operation  workmen's 

compensation  act  ^S.  C.  R.  8,  p.  335),  p.  246. 
Administration:  commissioner  labor  and  industrial  statistics  to  establish 

employment  offices  (No.  98,  p.  206),  p.  240. 

MARYLAND 

Miscellaneous:  commission  appointed  on  laws  for  minors  (J.  R.  12,  p. 

1586),  p.  236. 
Individual  Bargaining:  commission  appointed  to  encourage  immigration 

to  certain  counties  (C.  496,  p.  1233),  p.  237. 
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Safety  and  Health:  compulsor:^  school  law  amended  (C.  474,  p.  1047), 
p.  241;  vocational  supervision  provided  for  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren (C.  350,  p.  782),  p.  241;  bureau  of  mines  created  and  mine 
safety  laws  amended  (C.  307,  p.  685),  p.  242;  full  crew  law  re- 
pealed (C.  143,  p.  336),  p.  242. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C.  303,  321 
and  529,  pp.  676,  756,  and  1514),  p.  244;  pension  systems  for  em- 
ployees of  city  of  Baltimore  authorized  (C.  432,  p.  964),  p.  247; 
police  station  charwomen  included  in  pension  fund  (C.  389,  p. 
862),  p.  247;  provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (J.  R. 
9,  p.  1583),  p.  248;  bureau  of  child  hygiene  created  (C  482,  p. 
1068),  p.  248. 

Admifi^tration:  board  of  labor  and  statistics  replaced  by  conunissioner 
of  labor  and  statistics  (C.  29,  p.  39),  p.  249;  board  of  labor  and 
statistics  empowered  to  exercise  vocational  supervision  over  certain 
children  (C.  350,  p.  782),  p.  241;  bureau  of  mines  created  (C.  307, 
p.  685),  p.  242;  public  service  commission  authorized  to  require 
railroads  to  employ  sufficient  men  (C.  143,  p.  336),  p.  242;  ap- 
propriations for  industrial  accident  commission,  board  of  labor  and 
statistics,  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  bureau  of  mines,  and  immigra- 
tion commission  (C.  500,  p.  1241),  p.  249. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Collective  Bargaining:  trade  union  benefit  funds  exempt  from  pro- 
visions of  insurance  laws  (C  494,  p.  445),  p.  238. 

Minimum  Wage:  commission  created  to  study  minimum  wage  laws 
(R.  43,  p;  565),  p.  239. 

Hours:  vacations  granted  scrub  women  employed  by  state  superintendent 
of  buildings  (C.  234,  p.  196),  p.  239. 

Employment:  commission  created  to  investigate  unemployment  (R.  43, 
p.  565),  p.  240;  provision  made  for  lamplighters  thrown  out  of 
work  (C.  35,  p.  22),  p.  240;  commission  created  to  promote  work 
by  clearing  parks  (C  232,  p.  195),  p.  240. 

Social  Insurance:  liability  of  employer  for  death  of  a  third  party  in- 
creased (C.  439,  p.  391),  p.  243;  contracts  waiving  employer's 
liability  forbidden  (C.  215,  p.  186),  p.  243;  workmen's  compensa- 
tion kw  amended  (C  368  and  C  402,  pp.  296  and  326),  p  244; 
workmen's  compensation  claims  given  preference  in  insolvency  of 
insurance  companies  (C.  407,  p.  331),  p.  244;  commission  created 


p. 
ally 


to  consider  relief  for  physically  handicapped  persons  (R.  52,  p, 
568),  p.  246;  state  employees'  retirement  law  amended  (C.  341, 
p.  271),  p.  247;  retirement  allowances  to  scrub  women  increased 
(C  266,  p.  218),  p.  247;  retirement  system  created  for  employees  of 
city  of  Boston  (C.  521,  p.  486),  p.  247;  appropriation  made  to 
extend  matemitv  work  (C.  546,  p.  532),  p.  250. 
Administration:  industrial  accident  board  enlarged  (C.  537,  i>.  515), 
p.  249;  commission  created  to  stud^  unemployment  and  minimum 
wage  (R.  43,  p.  565),  p.  239;  commission  created  to  consider  relief 
for  physically  handicapped  persons  (R.  52,  p.  568),  p.  246; 
temporarjr  experts  in  department  of  labor  and  industry  exempted 
from  civil  service  requirements  (C.  196,  p.  174),  p.  249;  ap- 
propriations for  department  of  industrial  accidents,  for  department 
of  labor  and  industry,  for  encouraging  spread  of  industrial  benefit 
funds,  for  rehabilitation  work  (C.  129,  p.  64),  p.  250;  appropria- 
tions for  commissions  on  unemployment  and  relief  of  handicapped 
persons,  for  pensions,  for  compensation  of  injured  employees,  for 
maternity  work,  and  to  supplement  appropriation  for  dei>artment  of 
industrial  accidents  (C.  546,  p.  532),  p.  250;  appropriation  to  pro- 
mote work  by  clearing  parks  (C.  12  and  232,  pp.  8  and  195),  p. 
240. 
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MICHIGAN 

(Special  session,  1922.) 
No  labor  legislation. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  created  for  saw^mill  and  lumbermen   (C. 

282,  p.  368),  p.  237. 
Social  Insurance:  liability  law  amended  (C.  229,  p.  314),  p.  243;  re- 
habilitation act  accepted  (C.  189,  p.  253),  p.  246. 
Administration:  appropriation  for  rehabilitation  work  (C.  25,  p.  30), 
p.  250. 
NEBRASKA 
(Special  session,  1922.) 
Laws  not  available. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Miscellaneous:  law  for  prevention  of  bribery  of  emploj^ees  amended 
(C.  145,  p.  256),  p.  236;  building  code  commission  continued 
(J.  R.  2.  p.  698),  p.  236. 

Minimum  Wage:  bonus  law  continued  in  force  (C.  135,  p.  235),  p.  238. 

Safety  and  Health:  full  crew  law  repealed  (C.  270,  p.  665).  p.  242. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C  245,  p. 
500),  p.  244;  provision  for  female  physicians  in  examination  of 
women  in  workmen's  compensation  cases  (C.  39.  p.  74),  p.  244; 
sums  collected  under  voided  law  to  be  returned  (C.  32,  p.  62),  p. 
245;  pensions  granted  county  employees  permanently  incapacitated 
(C  127,  p.  224),  p.  247;  federal  maternitv  act  accepted  (J.  R.  5,  p. 
702),  p.  248. 

Administration:  department  of  labor  reorganized  (C.  252,  p.  609),  p. 
250;  public  utility  commissioners  empowered  to  require  railroads 
to  employ  sufficient  men  (C.  270,  p.  665),  p.  242;  appropriations 
for  department  of  labor,  for  employee's  retirement  system  and  for 
rehabilitation  work  (C.  250,  p.  509),  p.  250;  appropriation  for 
building  code  commission  (J.  R.  2,  p.  698).  p.  236. 
NEW  YORK 

Individual  Bargaining:  civil  service  employees  protected  (C.  493,  p. 
115),  p.  237. 

Safety  and  Health:  employment  certificate  law  amended  (C.  464,  p. 
987),  p.  241;  regulation  for  steam  locomotives  extended  (C.  601,  p. 
154/),  p.  242;  regulation  of  caboose  cars  postponed  (C.  336,  p.  723). 
p.  242;  regulations  for  explosives  amended  (C.  421,  p.  898),  p. 
243;  safety  requirements  for  places  of  public  assembly  enacted 
(C.  405,  p.  849),  p.  243;  hoisting  regulations  amended  (C.  1,  p.  1), 
p.  243. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C.  615.  p. 
1623),  p.  245;  enactment  of  federal  compensation  law  for  long- 
shoremen urged  (C.  R.  Jan.  4),  p.  245;  jurisdiction  in  compensation 
cases  amended  (C.  478,  p.  1012),  p.  245;  city  employees'  retire- 
ment funds  restricted  (C.  591,  p.  1509),  p.  247;  transfers  between 
retirement  systems  authorized  (C.  592,  p.  1511).  p.  247;  permanent 
commission  on  pensions  created  (C.  269,  p.  633),  p.  247;  certain 
group  accident  and  health  policies  exempteid  from  insurance  laws 
(C.  286,  p.  660),  p.  249;  division  of  maternity,  infancy  and  child 
hygiene  created  (C.  402,  p.  845),  p.  248. 
Administration:  jurisdiction  in  labor  law  cases  amended  (C  248,  p. 
606),  p.  250;  jurisdiction  in  workmen's  compensation  cases  amended 
(C  478,  p.  1012),  p.  245;  commission  created  to  study  pensions 
(C.  269,  p.  633),  p.  247;  division  of  maternity,  infancy,  and  child 
hygiene  created  (C.  402,  p.  845),  p.  248;  appropriations  for  de- 
partment of  labor  (C.  106  and  397,  pp.  281  and  828),  p.  250;  ap- 
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propriation  for  inspection  of  places  of  public  assembly  (C.  405, 
p.  849),  p.  243. 
(Special  session,  1922.) 
No  labor  legislation. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Special  session,  1921.) 

Collective  Bargaining:  voluntary  associations  authorized  to  hold  prop- 
erty in  their  common  names  (C  95  Public  Laws,  p.  121),  p.  238. 

OHIO 

(Special  session,  1922.) 
No  labor  legislation. 

OREGON 

(Special  session,  1921.) 

Social  Insurance:  continuance  of  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
authorized  in  longshoremen's  cases  decided  before  adverse  federal 
decision  (C.  19,  p.  48),  p.  245;  provisions  of  federal  maternity  act 
are  accepted  (H.  J.  R.  2,  p.  63),  p.  248. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Safety  and  Health:  employment  certificate  requirements  amended  (C. 

2232,  p.  158),  p.  241. 
Administration:  appropriation  for  commissioner  of  labor  (C.  2160,  p. 

5),  p.  250. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  created  for  labor  on  wells   (No.  526,  p. 

944),  p.  237;  time  of  payment  for  textile  workers  regulated  (No.  537, 

p.  963),  p.  237;  employees  protected  as  members  of  militia  (No. 

501,  p.  876),  p.  501. 
Collective  Bargaining:  compulsory  arbitration  provided  for  street  rail- 

^  way  disputes  (No.  589,  p.  1051),  p.  238. 
Minimum  Wage:  wages  to  be  paid  for  road  labor  specified  (No.  545, 

p.  970),  p.  239. 
Hours:  hours  of  textile  operatives  reduced  (C.  567^  p.  1011),  p.  239. 
Administration:  appropriations  for  board  of  conciliation,  and  for  bureau 

of  child  hygiene  (No.  591,  p.  1094),  p.  250. 

VIRGINIA 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  created  for  labor  on  wells  (C.  498,  p.  867), 
p.  237;  wages  due  on  death  payable  to  next  of  kin  (C.  268,  p.  461), 
p.  237;  discharged  employees  protected  (C.  373,  p.  607),  p.  238. 

Collective  Bargaining:  union  insignia  protection  weakened  (C.  17,  p. 
607),  p.  238. 

Hours:  children's  hour  law  amended  (C.  489,  p.  855),  p.  239. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  law  amended  (C.  489,  p.  855),  p.  241; 
compulsory  education  law  amended  (C.  381,  p.  641),  p.  241;  em- 
ployment certificate  requirements  amended  (C.  489,  p.  855),  p.  241; 
safety  of  children  safeguarded  (C.  284,  p.  473),  p.  242;  law  re- 
quiring sanitary  arrangements  and  seats  for  females  extended  and 
amended  (C  373.  p.  607),  p.  241. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C.  427,  p. 
745),  p.  246;  rehabilitation  act  accepted  (C.  516,  p.  90n,  p.  246; 
industrial  sick  benefit  policies  regulated  (C.  318,  p.  542),  p.  249; 
federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  104,  p.  155),  p.  248. 

Administration:  commissioner  of  labor  empowered  to  enter  and  inspect 
laundries  and  regulations  concerning  safety  orders  amended  ^C 
373,  p.  607),  p.  241;  appropriations  for  bureau  of  labor  and  in- 
dustrial statistics  and  for  industrial  commission  (C  164,  p.  258), 
p.  251. 
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WISCONSIN 

(Special  session,  1921.) 
No  labor  legislation. 

UNITED  STATES 

Miscellaneous:  commission  appointed  to  investigate  coal  industry  (Pub- 
lic 347,  67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  236. 

Individual  Bargaining:  immigration  act  extended  (Public  Resolution  55, 
67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  237;  stop  watch  and  bonus  restric- 
tions and  other  labor  items  in  war  department  appropriation  bill 
(Public  259,  67tfa  Congress,  2d' session),  p.  238;  stop  watch  and 
bonus  restrictions  in  navy  appropriation  bill  (Public  264,  67th  (Con- 
gress, 2d  session),  p.  238;  methods  measuring  output  of  coal  to 
determine  miners'  wages  to  be  investigated  (Public  183,  67th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session),  p.  251. 

CoUectiue  Bargaining:  offices  of  commissioner  and  assistant  com- 
misioner  of  conciliation  abolished  (Public  109,  67th  Congress,  1st 
session),  p.  238. 

Minimum  Wage:  supplemental  salaries  granted  (Public  257,  67tfa  Con- 
gress, 2d  session),  p.  239. 

Hours:  vacations  granted  post  office  employees  (Public  244,  67th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session),  p.  239. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  coverage  restored  to  long- 
shoremen (Public  239,  67th  (ingress,  2d  session),  p.  243;  federal 
employees'  compensation  act  amended  (Public  241,  67th  C^ongress, 
2d  session),  p.  246;  federal  employees'  retirement  act  amended 
(Public  142,  182,  243,  and  363,  67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  248; 
maternity  appropriation  (Public  172,  67Ui  Congress,  2d  sessiim), 
p.  251. 

Administratin:  coal  commission  created  (Public  347,  67th  Congress, 
2d  session),  p.  236;  positions  of  second  assistant  secretary  and 
private  secretary  created  in  department  of  labor  (Public  260,  67th 
Congress,  2d  session),  p.  251;  appropriations  for  department  of 
labor  and  for  investigating  measurement  of  coal  dug  by  miners 
(Public  183,  67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  251;  appropriations  for 
bureau  of  pensions  and  bureau  of  mines  (Public  224,  67th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session),  p.  251;  regular  appropriations  for  administering 
retirement  act,  for  employees'  compensation  commission,  for  pro- 
moting safety  on  railroads,  for  railroad  labor  board,  and  for  re- 
habilitation work  (Public  240,  67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  251; 
appropriation  for  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  board, 
compensation  fund,  and  public  employment  service  (Public  256, 
67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  251;  deficiency  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  closing  business  of  board  of  mediation  and  concilia- 
tion, for  employees'  compensation  fund,  for  veterans'  bureau,  and 
for  department  of  labor  (Public  109,  67th  Congress,  1st  session), 
p.  251;  deficiency  and  supplemental  appropriations  for  employees' 
compensation  commission,  for  veterans'  bureau,  for  immigration 
service,  and  for  maternity  work  (Public  172,  67th  Con^ss,  2d 
session),  p.  251;  deficiency  and  supplemental  api>ropriations  for 
enforcing  safety  acts  on  railroads,  for  coal  commission,  and  for  de- 
partment of  labor  (Public  364,  67th  Congress,  2d  session),  p.  251. 
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Saving  Workers  from  the  White  Plague 

(From  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association) 


WELL  man,  particularly  if 
,  he  is  a  worker,  takes  a  fine 
pride  in  his  muscular  strength, 
his  good  constitution  and  his 
physical  endurance.  And  surely 
no  one  is  in  greater  need  of 
health  than  the  worker.  If  he 
falls  ill,  he  soon  becomes  idle, 
and  if  he  remains  idle  for  very 
long,  not  only  himself  but  his 
entire  family  as  well  suflEer  be- 
cause of  his  misfortune. 

Tuberculosis,  for  example, 
kills  100,000  people  in  the 
United  States  every  year,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  workers.  Yet  tuberculosis  is  a  preventable 
and  a  curable  disease — preventable,  if  the  simple  rules  of  healthful 
living,  sufficient  rest,  good  food  and  fresh  air  are  conscientiously 
followed,  and  curable,  if  proper  medical  treatment  of  the  disease  is 
begun  while  it  is  still  in  an  early  stage.  Tuberculosis  kills  the 
greatest  number  of  workers  during  the  years  when  men  and  women 
should  be  at  the  height  of  their  earning  power  and  able  to  enjoy  life 
to  their  fullest  capacity.  This  disease  takes  three-fifths  of  its  toll 
during  the  age  period  of  fifteen  to  forty-four. 

Education  is  the  great  weapon  against  tuberculosis.  Since  1904 
when  the  first  feeble  attempts  at  anti-tuberculosis  work  were  begun 
in  this  country,  the  death  rate  from  the  disease  has  been  cut  exactly 
in  half.  Proper  institutional  facilities  in  the  form  of  clinics,  hos- 
pitals and  sanatoria  are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  this 
decrease,  though  the  most  far-reaching  achievements  have  been 
rendered  by  preventive  measures  such  as  open  air  schools  and  sum- 
mer camps  for  children  of  tuberculosis  parents ;  nutrition  classes ; 
instruction  in  hygiene  and  disease  prevention  in  the  home  and  so  on. 
Within  the  past  five  years  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  as  a  result 
of  an  intelligent  campaign,  has  succeeded  in  reducing  its  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  67  per  cent. 

This  tremendous  task  in  which  the  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation and  its  1,200  affiliated  organizations  are  engaged  is  made 
possible  through  the  annual  sale,  in  December,  of  Christmas  Seals. 
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The  Labor  Injunctioiu  By  John  P.  Frey.  Cincinnati  Equity  Company, 
1922,  W  p.— The  best  book  on  the  most  vital  question  affecting  labor  union 
organization  in  America,  and  written  by  the  labor  movement's  most  able 
student  of  this  problem. 

A  History  of  Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States.  By  Sbug  Pebl- 
MAN.  New  York,  MacMilian,  1922,  313  p.— The  latest  and  best  of  the 
numerous  labor  histories  based  upon  the  pioneer  work  of  Professors  Ely  and 
Commons  and  their  students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Merchant  Seamen.  By  W.  E.  Home.  New  York,  Dutton,  1922.  Ill  ^— 
A  plea  for  better  treatment  of  seamen  in  the  British  merchant  marine  by  a 
fleet  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Close  cooperation  of  navy  and  merchant 
marine  during  the  war  disclosed  mistreatment  of  seamen  that  was  "a  shock 
to  the  navy.  *  *  *  Naval  officers  think  the  sailor  of  to-day  is  still  badly 
looked  after,  and  that  his  conditions  even  in  large  liners  are  disgraceful,  and 
that  something  must  be  done  to  compel  shipowners  to  make  life  on  board  their 
ships  tolerable  for  the  crew."  An  impressive  summary  of  a  quarter  century 
of  efforts  to  bring  about  reforms  against  the  resistance  of  the  shipping  interests. 

Industrial  Unrest:  A  Way  Out.  By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntheb.  London, 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1922.  48  />.— A  year  ago  Mr.  Rowntree,  a  large 
calibre  British  manufacturer,  author  and  competent  student  of  social  affairs, 
spent  two  months  addressing  chambers  of  commerce  in  many  American  cities. 
Much  of  the  material  in  this  little  volume  will  be  recognized  by  those  who 
then  heard  or  read  his  discussions  of  the  subject  In  strongly  urging  un- 
employment compensation  legislation  as  a  foremost  measure  in  bringing 
about  reasonable  economic  security,  Mr.  Rowntree  declares  that  state-adminis- 
tered unemployment  insurance  *'has  the  advantage  (over  private  efforts)  of 
securing  the  end  universally  and  in  the  shortest  time." 

Railroads  and  Goyemment.  By  Frank  Haigh  Dixon.  New  York, 
Scribners,  1922.  384  p.— A  study  of  the  development  of  federal  regulatkm 
and  the  effect  upon  it  of  the  growing  realization  that  the  functions  exercised 
by  the  railroads  are  public  in  their  nature.  The  important  question  of  the 
relationship  between  die  railroads  and  their  employees  and  the  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  this  relationship  is  considered  in  three  parts:  the  labor 
problem  before  the  war;  the  war  period  (labor  policy  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration) ;  and  demands  of  the  future.    Pre-war  labor  adjustments  under  the 
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Book  Reviews  and  Notes  259 

Erdman  and  Newlands  acts  show  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  men  during  this 
period  with  the  decisions  of  arbitration  boards  and  also  explains  the  hostility 
of  the  workers  toward  the  provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law  creating  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  on  which  public  representatives  are  added  to  those  of 
each  side.  Prof.  Dixon's  advocacy  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  the  future^ 
however,  does  not  sit  easily  upon  the  record  of  events  which  he  so  fairly 
narrates,  nor  upon  the  recent  revolt  against  the  decisions  of  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  nor  yet  upon  the  well-known  fact  that  labor  believes  itself 
unfairly  treated  by  judicial  bodies  and  would  resent,  as  tyranny,  any  effort 
to  compel  it  to  submit  all  demands  to  arbitral  determination. 

Bulletins  of  Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Wash- 
mgton.  Government  Printing  Office,  1922,— Among  recent  bureau  publications 
of  unusual  interest  are  No.  89,  "The  Working  Children  of  Boston,"  and 
No.  106,  "  Child  Labor  and  the  Welfare  of  Children  in  the  Anthracite  Mining 
District"  Throwing  light  on  the  extent,  nature  and  result  of  child  labor,  as 
well  as  supplying  data  on  sex,  age,  parentage,  economic  status,  and  school  con- 
ditions as  causal  factors,  the  studies  give,  for  two  very  different  industrial 
coomiunities,  pictures  of  an  important  problem  and  the  results  of  attempted 
legislative  solution. 

A  Critical  Analjrtis  of  Industrial  Pension  Systems.  By  Luthek 
CoNANT,  Jr.  MacMUhn,  New  York,  1922,  262  p,—A  discussion  of  the 
theory  and  practical  operation  of  plant  annuity  and  pension  funds  in  private 
industry,  stressing  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  possible  types. 

Cases  on  Labor  Law.  By  FnANas  Bowbs  Saybe.  Harvard  University 
Press,  1922.  1017  ^.— As  assistant  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University, 
the  author  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  all  students  of  the  labor  problem 
by  his  comprehensive  compilation  of  labor  law  cases.  Admirably  selected  and 
classified,  it  includes  the  helpful  background  of  English  experience.  Important 
chapters  include  the  right  to  organize,  the  means  used  to  make  organization 
effective,  federal  jurisdiction  in  labor  disputes,  the  status  of  unincorporated 
unions,  the  injunction,  and  "business  charged  with  a  public  interest"  Mr. 
Sayre  now  owes  the  public  a  more  popular  volume  on  the  social  implica- 
tions of  these  legal  decisions. 

The  Family  Status  of  Breadwinning  Women.  Bulletin  of  the  Women's 
Bureatk  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  No,  23,  43  ^.—Excellent 
analysis  of  10,000  working  women  in  Passaic,  New  Jersey,  four-fifths  of  whom 
were  employed  outside  the  home.  Out  of  522  mothers  visited,  only  25  had 
paid  custodians  for  their  children.  The  woolen  industries  were  the  largest 
employers. 

Incentives  in  the  New  Industrial  Order.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  New  York, 
SeUser,  1922.    160  p.-^Tht  book  is  a  proposal  for  nationalization  of  certain 
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basic  industries.  Its  keen  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involTed  as  well  as 
gains  to  be  hoped  for,  contains  some  decidedly  original  and  suggestive  criticism 
of  current  economic  theories. 

Our  Changing  Constitiition.  By  Cbaeles  W.  Pxbson.  New  York, 
DoitbUday,  Page  and  Co.,  1922.  181  ^.— An  exposition  of  the  recent  tendency 
towards  centralization  in  the  government  of  this  country  discussed  with  die 
somewhat  unwarnmted  assumption  that  die  undesirability  of  this  development 
is  self-evident 

Labor  and  Democracy.  By  William  L.  Muggins.  New  York,  MacmiUan, 
1922,  213  p.—K  discussion  of  the  philosophy  and  experiences  of  the  Kansas 
Court  of  Industrial  Relations,  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court,  who  writes 
that  the  law  was  '^evolved  primarily  out  of  the  activities"  of  the  Rotary 
clubs.  An  appendix  includes  the  text  of  the  act  and  some  "key"  decisions 
of  the  court. 

The  New  Social  Order.  By  Hauy  F.  Waxd.  New  York,  MacmiUan,  1922. 
384  p. — ^'^An  attempt  to  summarize  the  nature  and  chart  the  direction  of 
impending  social  change/'  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tian ethics.  Especially  helpful  to  the  student  is  the  outline  of  "programs 
for  the  new  order/'  including  those  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  the  Russian 
Soviet  Republic,  and  such  movements  in  the  United  States  as  the  Socialist 
party,  independent  labor  political  activities,  and  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

Compreiaed  Air  XUneia  and  Its  Engineering  Importance.  By  Edwabd 
Levy.  Technical  Paper  285,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mmee. 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1922.  48  p. — ^A  valuable  study  of 
"  the  bends "— ^  dreaded  disease  to  which  caisson  workers  in  tunnel  and 
other  underground  construction  are  subjected— and  the  methods  of  overcom- 
ing the  ill  effects  on  men  of  working  under  increased  atmospheric  pressure. 
**  During  the  tunnel  work  in  and  about  New  York,  the  methods  became  syste- 
matized and  so  improved  as  almost  to  eliminate  severe  or  fatal  cases.  *  *  * 
The  rest  of  the  country  has  learned  little  of  the  successful  methods  developed 
in  New  York,  and  the  health  of  workers  has  been  injured  and  loss  of  life 
has  occurred  in  underground  engineering  enterprises  elsewhere."  Dr.  Levy's 
authoritative  report  presents  the  laws  and  regulations  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  hygienic  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  in  such  work,  and  commends  especially  the  results  in 
New  York.  The  legislation  in  these  three  states— the  only  states  that  liavt 
so  far  acted— -is  based  upon  the  Standard  Bill  of  the  American  Assodatkn 
for  Labor  Legislation. 
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"f  TNEMPLOYMENT  is  already  a  huge  cost  on  laborers 
V^  and  communities  that  must  support  the  unemployed. 
Unemployment  insurance  is  a  means  of  better  distributing 
the  cost — ^not  a  means  of  increasing  the  cost.  But  it 
accomplishes  the  great  purpose  of  bringing  home  to  the 
bankers,  the  financiers,  the  absentee  investors,  who  con- 
trol and  make  their  profits  out  of  modem  industry,  the  respon- 
sibility of  capitalists  for  the  same  security  of  the  job  which  the 
nation  and  the  state  already  obtain  for  them  in  the  security  of 
their  investments." — Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  in  *The 
Stabilization  of  Business." 
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Foreword 

PLANNING  for  regular  emplosonent  was  the  subject 
of  the  most  important  discussion  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
in  Chicago. 

Control  of  emplosonent  through  stabilizing  business, 
through  long-ramge  planning  of  public  works,  through 
adequate  public  emplosonent  services  and  through  unem- 
plo3rment  compensation  legislation,  was  ably  presented 
by  widely  known  authorities,  with  emphasis  upon  the  most 
recent  developments.  These  contributions  appear  as 
leading  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the  REVIEW. 
In  view  of  the  impending  publication  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  continuing  committee  of  the  President's  Unem- 
plo3rment  Conference,  the  article  by  Mr.  Mitchell  is  es- 
pecially timely.  His  ''report  upon  the  report**  outlines 
a  distinguished  piece  of  research  work,  prepared  under 
his  own  direction  as  the  body  of  the  official  committee 
report.  An  advance  copy  of  the  Conference  committee's 
forthcoming  report  indicates  that  the  recommendations 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee  unfortunately  fall  short  of 
the  high  standard  set  by  the  fact-finders. 

''Accidents  in  Mines,*'  also  a  topic  of  discussion  at 
our  recent  annual  meeting,  by  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Adams 
of  the  federal  bureau  of  mines,  is  presented  herewith  as 
a  sidelight  on  the  status  of  safety  work  in  American  mines. 
How  deplorably  inadequate  is  this  work,  and  how  urgent 
the  need  of  public  measures  of  prevention,  has  been 
vividly  brought  to  public  attention  by  the  appalling  series 
of  fatal  mine  disasters  in  recent  months. 

Addresses  given  at  the  meeting  on  other  immediate 
issues,  including  old-age  pensions,  hours  and  compensa- 
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tion  administration,  will  appear  in  later  issues  of  the 
REVIEW. 

As  this  is  written,  legislative  sessions  are  well  under 
way  in  a  majority  of  the  states.  A  large  body  of  protective 
labor  legislation  is  pending.  In  Wisconsin  hearings  have 
been  held  on  a  well  considered  bill  for  unemplo3rment 
compensation.  In  many  states  bills  have  been  introduced 
to  strengthen  compensation  acts — New  Jersey  having  just 
enacted  liberalizing  amendments  agreed  upon  by  both 
labor  and  employer  organizations  as  well  as  by  adminis- 
trative officials.  Two  states,  Montana  and  Nevada,  have 
already  adopted  old  age  pension  legislation,  and  bills  for 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  are  being  considered,  with  strong 
representative  support,  in  several  states. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  present  year  will 
write  into  American  history  substantial  advances  in  social 
legislation. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS.  Secretary. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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The  special  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  is  popularizing  the  findings  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions on  this  subject,  and  through  contacts  with  engineers  and  public 
officials  hopes  to  be  helpful  in  carrying  sound  recommendations  into 
practical  effect. 

O 

Casrying  out  his  expressed  determination  to  strengthen  labor  law 
administration  in  Pennsylvania,  Gov.  Pinchot  has  appointed  Royal  A. 
Meeker  at  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry.  Mr.  Meeker,  long  an 
officer  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  was  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  since  IS^O,  chief  of 
the  scientific  division  of  the  International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva. 

O 

Following  the  discussion  of  unemployment  which  was  most  promi- 
nent at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation in  Chicago,  a  new  committee  of  the  Association  was  created  to 
prepare  a  standard  bill  and  plan  of  organisation  for  public  emploinnent 
offices.  The  committee  named  by  the  Executive  Committee  includes 
Don  D.  Lescohier,  Wisconsin;  Fred  C.  Croxton,  Ohio;  Lewis  T.  Bryant, 
New  Jersey;  Bryce  M.  Stewart,  Illinois;  and  John  B.  Andrews,  New 
York. 

O 

A  PETmoN  containing  58,571  signatures  urging  passage  of  an  old  age 
pension  bill  was  presented  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  according  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  federation  of  labor. 

O 

Before  1913  only  two  states — Missouri  and  Illinois — had  mothers' 
pension  laws;  now  such  laws  are  in  force  in  forty  states,  besides  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

O 

Accident  compensation  legislation  for  private  employees  in  the  District 
of  Colombia,  after  having  been  favorably  reported,  was  amended  at  the 
instigation  of  the  commercial  insurance  lobby.  This  amendment  was  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  wage-earners  for  whose  benefit  compensation  legislation  is 
enacted,  that  their  representatives  went  before  the  Senate  committee  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  and  flatly  served  notice  that  they  preferred 
no  compensation  law  whatever  from  that  Congress  if  they  could  not  have 
it  in  accordance  with  the  plan  which  was  originally  drafted,  by  the  American 
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Association  for  Labor  Legislation.     This  subject  will  be  up  for  immediate 
consideration  upon  the  convening  of  the  new  Congress  in  December. 

O 

Colonel  Lewis  T.  Bkyant  has  been  re-appointed  as  state  labor  com- 
missioner of  New  Jersey  for  a  term  of  five  years,  which  will  give  this 
veteran  administrator  a  total  of  twenty- four  years  of  continuous  service. 
His  re-appointment  was  recommended  by  both  employer  and  labor  organ- 
izations. 

O 

The  McCormick  joint  resolution  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  give 
Congress  power  to  abolish  child  labor,  although  favorably  reported  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  judiciary  committees,  resulted  in  no  action  by 
Congress.  It  reads:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  several  states  to  limit  or  to  prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  under  the 
age  of  18  years." 

O 

Praising  the  state  accident  insurance  fund  as  "  one  of  the  most  progressive 
measures  ever  adopted  by  this  state,"  Ex-Governor  William  D.  Stevens 
of  California,  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  January  4,  said:  "The 
compensation  fund  has  been  so  efficiently  and  economically  managed 
that  according  to  available  records  its  overhead  expenses  are  propor- 
tionately less  than  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  other  compensation  insur- 
ance companies,  with  many  advantages  at  the  same  time  to  policy 
holders  through  dividend  returns.  The  premiums  paid  into  this  fund  in 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  1914,  amounted  to  $500,000.  The  premium 
income  for  1922  was  approximately  $5,000,000.  This  beneficial  and 
financially  successful  state  institution  deserves  encouragement  Any 
attempt  to  reduce  the  efficiency  or  scope  of  the  business  of  the  state 
compensation  insurance  fund  should  be  vigorously  resisted  by  the 
legislature." 

O 

A  NATIONAL  insurance  conference  held  recently  in  Barcelona,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  ministry  of  labor,  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  invalidity,  health  and  maternity  insurance,  in  Spain 
for  all  employed  persons  between  the  ages  of  14  and  65  years. 

O 

Governor  Cox  of  Massachusetts  in  his  inaugural  address  proposed  that 
an  old  age  commission  be  appointed  to  serve  without  pay  for  a  term  of  ten 
years;  that  the  state  appropriate  $100,000  to  start  a  fund  for  old  age 
pensions  and  that  the  general  public  be  asked  to  subscribe  to  this  fund  which 
shall  be  available  only  after  ten  years.  Commenting  on  this  proposal,  the 
Lowell  Sun  remarks:  "The  objection  to  this  measure,  however,  is  that  it 
would  cut  off  for  ten  years  every  practical  step  in  the  direction  of  pr6viding 
any  relief  in  the  line  of  old  age  pensions.  For  this  reason,  there  are  many 
who  charge  the  governor  with  an  attempt  to  'pass  the  buck,'  and  to  put  off 
for  another  decade  any  practical  legislation  for  the  purpose." 
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A  woRKEK  in  a  Philadelphia  leather  factory  was  recently  stricken  with 
anthrax  due  to  contact  with  diseased  hides  or  furs.  Newspapers  continue 
to  report  cases  of  this  dreaded  occupational  disease. 

O 

Unemployment  compensation  legislation,  along  the  lines  of  the  Wisconsin 
bill,  is  another  step  toward  taking  the  risk  out  of  industrial  life  which  will 
eventually  find  general  application  throughout  America,  according  to  Presi- 
dent David  Friday  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  "  The  principle  of 
vnemploinnent  insurance  is  economically  sound  and  just/'  said  President 
Friday  in  the  Ncfw  York  Times  of  February  19.  "The  working  man  has 
just  as  much  right  to  be  insured  against  loss  of  his  wages  due  to  conditions 
over  which  he  has  no  control  as  the  merchant  has  to  be  protected  against  the 
loss  of  his  place  of  business  by  fire.  *  *  *  Before  fire  insurance  became 
general  there  were  skefptics  who  thought  people  would  bum  their  property  to 
collect  insurance.  Now  there  may  be  a  belief  that  tmemployment  insurance 
will  cause  workmen  to  want  to  be  out  of  jobs  in  order  to  collect  their  insur- 
ance. A  practical  working  out  of  the  problem  will  not  lead  to  such  malinger- 
ing on  the  part  of  employecfs." 

O 

The  standard  bill  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  for  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  has  been  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  170-17. 

O 

A  JOINT  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the  Oregon  legislature  to  place 
before  the  people  an  amendment  to  the  state  constitution  enabling  the  legisla- 
ture at  some  future  time  to  pass  a  compulsory  workmen's  compensation 
act;  with  an  exclusive  state  fund. 

O 

British  aspects  of  unemployment  are  discussed  by  D.  H.  MacGregor  in 
an  informative  article  in  the  December  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Experi- 
ence with  the  national  unemplo3rment  service  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance are  dispassionately  considered  with  especial  reference  to  pre- 
vention. 

O 

The  hearing  on  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  act  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  was  begun  on  March  15.  Several  states, 
including  Oregon,  Washington  and  Wisconsin,  have  asked  permission  to 
assist  in  the  oral  argument  for  the  law.  This  case  raises  the  question, 
not  only  of  the  constitntionality  of  minimum  wage  legislation  but  also 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  court  of  appeals  in  rehearing  the  case 
(see  December  Review,  p.  228). 

O 

CoNSTrrunoNALiTY  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  and  infancy  act 
was  upheld  in  a  decision  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  District  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington,  February  16.  The  case,  brought  by  a  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  will  go  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  where  a  suit 
brought  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  testing  the  validity  of  the  act  is 
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set  for  hearing  in  April.    Several  states  are  submitting  briefs  in  defense 
of  the  law. 

O 

Henky  a.  Wise  Wood  in  a  recent  luncheon  talk  against  freedom  of  speech 
characterized  New  York  City  as  "an  un-American  and  alien-hearted 
community."  And  Wood's  attack,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"brought  only  faint  applause"  at  the  National  Republican  Club.  Now 
we  should  be  prepared  for  anything  I 

O 

Joseph  J.  Walsh  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot  as  chief 
of  the  department  of  mines  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr.  Walsh  is  a  mining, 
a  ventilating  and  a  chemical  engineer  and  author  of  "  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry of  Mining  and  Mine  Ventilation."  As  state  mining  inspector  he 
made  a  notable  record  in  reducing  accidents  due  to  gas. 

O 
"  False  economy  "  in  the  administration  of  protective  labor  laws  again 
makes  its  appearance  conspicuously  in  California.  The  new  Governor 
Richardson  has  announced  a  reactionary  budget.  He  would  cut  off 
$583,324  from  the  biennium  appropriations  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
labor  laws,  including  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Former  Gover- 
nor Miller  pursued  a  similarly  obstructive  course  in  New  York  State — 
and  was  roundly  rebuked  by  the  people  in  the  November  election. 

O 

One  of  the  most  essential  links  in  the  chain  that  assures  safety, 
health  and  efficiency  in  metal  mines,  is  the  mine  door,  yet  only  rarely 
are  doors  in  metal  mines  properly  situated,  constructed,  maintained  or 
utilized,  states  D.  Harrington,  supervising  mining  engineer,  in  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  federal  bureau  of  mintes. 

O 

In  a  communication  to  the  St.  Louis  Star,  Alroy  S.  Phillips  points  out  that 
exclusive  state  funds  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance  result  in 
large  savings  to  industry  and  adds:  "The  Ohio  figures  indicate  that  the 
expenses,  or  cost  of  administration,  of  such  a  fund  in  Missouri  will  be 
but  5f4  per  cent  of  a  premium  income  of  $5,500,000  a  year.  On  this 
basis  an  exclusive  state  fund  will  cost  Missouri  employers  34  per  cent 
less  than  stock  insurance,  and  stock  insurance  will  cost  them  52  per  cent 
more  than  state  insurance.  What  has  been  done  in  Ohio,  can  be  done 
in  Missouri.  If  the  employers  fully  understood  exclusive  state  insurance, 
they  would  be  for  it." 

O 

Inauguration  of  the  eight-hour  day  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California  has  proved  an  economic  benefit,  according  to  testimony  of 
K.  B.  Kingsbury,  president  of  the  company,  before  the  La  Follette  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  investigating  oil  companies.  Mr. 
Kingsbury  described   his   company  as  the   pioneer  in   establishing  the 
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eight-hour  day  in  the  oil  industry,  having  abandoned  the  twelve-hour 
shift  in  1917.  "  The  effect  of  the  change,"  he  declared,  "  has  been  emi- 
nently beneficial.  It  has  added  to  the  efficiency,  the  esprit  de  corps  and 
the  morale  of  the  men." 

O 

In  December,.  1922,  the  Belgian  old  age  pension  act  of  1920  was  ex- 
tended for  three  years. 

O 

At  a  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Women's  Progressive  Association,  a 
playlet  "Daily  Bread,"  depicting  the  evils  of  unemplosrment,  was  pre- 
sented as  a  prelude  to  a  discussion  of  the  pending  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill 

O 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  a  release  wherein  an  injured 
employee  was  given  only  $350  for  an  injury  and  told  by  the  employer's 
agent  that  that  was  all  he  was  entitled  to  under  the  compensation  law 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  entitled  under  the  act  to  recover  $2,150. 

O 

One  danger  of  lump  sum  settlements  in  the  administration  of  accident 
compensation  laws  is  briefly  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Minnesota 
Industrial  Commission:  "The  commission  does  not  believe  it  would  be 
fitting  or  proper  to  let  down  the  bars  by  authorizing  lump  sum  settle- 
ments, thereby  destroying  the  outstanding  basic  principle  of  compensa- 
tion, namely,  providing  the  injured  employee  or  his  dependents  with 
regular  weekly  installments  during  the  period  of  disability  or  depend- 
ency." 

O 

Dk.  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  the  new  president  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  was  the  first  general  secretary  of  that  useful  organiza- 
tion nearly  twenty  years  ago. 

O 

"CivnjZED  states  throughout  the  world  are  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  care  for  the  worn  out  veterans  of  their  industrial  armies," 
declared  Judge  John  O'Donnell  of  Kansas  City  in  a  recent  address  in  Minne- 
apolis. "  High  powered,  swift  moving  machinery  of  modern  factories  not  only 
requires  keen  eyesight,  steady  nerve  and  skilled  hand,  but  tends  to  impair  all 
three  so  that  the  working  man's  efficiency  is  destroyed  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  The  old  age  pension  is  the  most  effective  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  expensive  method  of  caring  for  the  disabled  toilers." 

O 

Governor  "  Al  "  Smith  of  New  York  has  appointed  Bernard  L.  Shien- 
tag  industrial  commissioner.  Mr.  Shientag  was  assistant  counsel  to  the 
Factory  Investigating  Commission  of  1913  and  he  was  for  some  years 
counsel  to  the  State  Industrial  Commission  before  it  was  "politically 
reorganized"  two  years  ago  by  Governor  Miller.  He  has  made  an 
enviable  record  for  his  zeal  and  industry  in  behalf  of  a  broad  and  liberal 
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interpretation  and  application  of  the  law.  As  one  of  the  former  state 
commissioners  has  well  said:  "A  friend  of  the  department  of  labor  has 
been  appointed  as  its  head." 

O 

iNTBODUcnoN  of  a  system  of  compulBory  maternity  iiuiinnce  was 
urged  by  the  recent  National  Medical  Congress  of  Argentina. 

O 

New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  reporting  a  conference  called  by  the 
state  superintendent  of  insurance,  states  that  it  came  to  naught  mainly 
from  the  determined  attitude  of  the  insurance  brokers  who  desired  still 
greater  commissions  on  compensation  business.  It  is  stated  that  ''with 
state  insurance  for  compensation  more  than  usually  agitated  at  this  time, 
some  of  the  company  men  who  attended  thought  the  position  of  the 
brokers  suicidal." 

O 

One  baffling  question  in  accident  compensation  administration  arose  in  an 
extreme  form  recently  in  California  where  there  was  a  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  injured  workman  had  been  engaged  in  intrastate  or  inter- 
state commerce.  The  employer's  defense  was  that  the  workman  was 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  therefore  not  under  the  state  acci- 
dent compensation  law.  But  since  *'  the  only  evidence  tending  to  show 
that  he  was  in  interstate  commerce  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  that  he 
was  watching  the  approach  of  a  barge  which  carried  cars  loaded  with 
interstate  shipments,"  the  state  accident  commission  found  the  evidence 
insufficient  to  sustain  the  employer's  defense. 

O 

PoucEMEN  in  Chicago  now  enjoy  one-day-of-rest-in-seven.  An  ordi- 
nance recently  adopted  by  the  city  council  gives  one  day  off  each  week 
to  all  members  and  employees  of  the  police  department.  Formerly 
policemen  were  given  one  day  in  every  fifteen  days. 

O 

Mrs.  Mae  E.  Nolan  was  elected  by  a  large  majority  as  representative  in 
Congress  from  the  fifth  California  district  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  John  I.  Nolan,  and  also  to  serve  the 
term  which  begins  March  4.  Mr.  Nolan  was  an  outstanding  supporter 
of  protective  labor  legislation.  Mrs.  Nolan  promises  to  carry  on  his 
progressive  policies. 

O 

A  RECENT  Study  made  by  Mr.  Felix  Morley  of  statistics  on  the  operation 
of  the  British  wiemployment  insurance  act  indicates  that  the  risk  for 
unemployment  varies  not  only  by  trades  but  also  by  sex  and  age.  In 
men  the  maximum  risk  occurs  in  the  early  twenties,  especially  for  those 
who  left  school  from  six  to  ten  years  before,  while  employment  is  at  its 
best  for  those  between  the  early  thirties  and  middle  forties.  For  women 
the   maximum   risk  occurs   from   the   age   of   eighteen    to   the   middle 
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twenties,  and  employment  is  best  from  the  early  forties  on.  The  inci- 
dence of  unemployment  varies  more  markedly  between  different  occu- 
pations in  the  case  of  men,  and  is  disproportionately  worse  among  men 
than  among  women. 

O 

G}MPENSATioN  benefits,  including  medical  care,  are  extended  by  New  South 
Wales  to  workers  in  metal  mines  who  are  disabled  by  lead  poisoning 
incurred  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

O 

Justice  John  Fokd  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  in  a  recent  address 
on  "judicial  usurpation **  assailed  judges  for  obstructing  and  defeating  the 
will  of  the  people.  "  The  work  of  years  by  legislators  and  reformers  to  enact 
a  progressive  law,"  he  declared,  "  can  be  wiped  away  in  a  fleeting  moment  by 
a  single  judge  who  imposes  his  peculiar  political  and  economic  views  on  the 
people."  Justice  Ford  sees  in  the  courts  "a  tendency  to  back  the  em- 
ployer against  the  employees."  He  contended  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution never  intended  that  the  United  States  supreme  court  should  have 
power  to  declare  a  law  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  and  condemned  recent 
decisions  overturning  protective  labor  laws.  He  advocated  recall  of  judges 
and  constitutional  amendments  to  prohibit  federal  and  state  courts  from 
declaring  legislative  acts  unconstitutional. 

O 

A  BEiEP  supporting  the  constitutionality  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
minimum  wage  law  for  women  and  children  has  been  filed  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  the  corporation  counsel  and  Felix  Frankfurter, 
assisted  by  Mary  W.  Dewson,  secretary  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  interstate  competition  under  labor  laws 
was  furnished  recently  by  counsel  for  the  Associated  Industries  of  Mis- 
souri while  speaking  before  a  House  committee  on  behalf  of  workmen's 
accident  compensation.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  February  16 
reports  the  counsel  as  saying:  "The  big  packing  companies  have  sys- 
tematically refused  to  enlarge  their  plants  in  St  Louis,  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Joseph,  because  Missouri  and  the  packers  are  harassed  by  '  ambulance 
chasing  lawyers.'"  The  newspaper  correspondent  continues:  "He  said 
when  additions  have  been  made  they  were  made  in  Illinois  and  Kansas, 
which  have  compensation  laws." 

O 

Senator  Borah  introduced  in  the  Senate,  February  5,  a  bill  which  would 
require  at  least  seven  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to 
concur  before  pronouncing  a  federal  law  unconstitutional.  Senator  Borah 
found  a  strong  sentiment  among  lawyers  that  the  present  practice  under 
which  a  law  of  Congress  may  be  held  unconstitutional  by  a  five-to-four 
decision,  should  be  changed.  Some  lawyers  hold,  moreover,  that  the 
supreme  court,  in  declaring  laws  of  Congress  invalid,  is  going  beyond  its 
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constitutional  power.  Numerous  laws,  including  acts  for  the  benefit  of 
industry  and  labor,  have  been  overturned  by  decisions  in  which  a  change 
of  one  member  of  the  court  would  have  resulted  in  upholding  the  legis- 
lation. 

O 

In  October,  1922,  the  Queensland  parliament  passed  an  act  providing 
for  unemplo3nnent  insurance  and  empowering  the  governor  in  council, 
on  report  of  the  joint  unemployment  council,  to  require  employers  to 
undertake  certain  kinds  of  work  with  a  view  to  reducing  unemployment. 

O 

A  TOTAL  of  8^500  civil  service  employees  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  been  retired  up  to  January  24,  1923,  under  the  federal  retirement 
law  of  1920,  according  to  a  report,  February  16,  of  the  joint  conference 
on  retirement.  Those  retired  for  age  number  6,667;  for  disability  (July 
1,  1922),  909.  Contributions  from  salary  of  employees,  August  1,  1920, 
to  January  24,  1923,  amount  to  $40,007,730.08.  Annuities  paid  out  have 
reached  a  total  of  $14,147,264.89.  The  oldest  annuitant  on  the  roll  was 
retired  after  nearly  72  years  of  continuous  service. 

O 

A  BILL  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  train  crews  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Michigan  legislature.  Declaring  that  the  ''full  crew 
bill''  has  the  support  of  all  labor  organizations  in  the  state,  the  Lansing 
JndusirkU  News  says :  "  This  bill  is  a  safety  measure  regardless  of  what  the 
railroad  presidents  say  about  it  and  will  protect  not  only  the  lives  and  limbs 
of  the  thousands  of  men  employed  on  the  railroads  of  this  state,  but  the 
millions  of  passengers  travelling  on  the  railroads." 

O 

Recent  mine  disasters  have  made  the  public  familiar  with  the  appalling 
loss  of  life  due  to  explosions  of  coal  dust.  Not  so  well  known  are  the 
disastrous  losses  from  dust  explosions  occurring  in  harvesting  and 
threshing  grain,  handling  it  in  elevators,  and  grinding  it  into  flour  in 
the  mills,  as  well  as  those  occurring  in  other  factories  involving  dusty 
processes.  In  a  recent  article  in  American  Industries,  D.  J.  Price  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  recounts  American 
experience  with  the  dust  hazard  in  mills  and  factories  and  says  that  the 
government  is  making  progress  in  its  efforts  to  devise  means  to  lessen 
the  danger  that  continually  confronts  the  workers  in  21,000  manufac- 
turing plants. 

O 

A  REPORT  just  submitted  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature  of  California 
by  the  State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  recommends  that 
the  existing  organization  of  the  labor  department  be  continued.  The 
report  is  made  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1921  creating  the  department 
which  called  for  the  submission  of  a  "complete  plan  of  reorganization." 
Under  the  law  the  department  is  composed  of  four  divisions,  dealing 
respectively  with   industrial   accidents,   immigration   and   housing,   industrial 
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welfare  and  labor  statistics.  In  recommending  that  the  existing  organization 
be  maintained  the  report  cites  the  unfortunate  experi^ce  in  New  York  State 
under  the  "political  reorganization"  of  the  labor  department  by  former 
Governor  Miller." 

O 

''The  principal  advantage  of  unemplosrment  Insurance/'  remarks  the 
Minnesota  Union  Advocate,  "is  that  it  places  an  obligation  on  employers  to 
adjust  industry  in  such  a  way  that  unemployment  is  minimized." 


Application  has  been  made  by  the  Texas  Employers  Insurance  Association 
to  the  commissioner  of  insurance  and  banking  for  authority  to  make  a  hori- 
zontal reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  entire  schedule  of  compensation 
rates.  Under  the  compensation  law  of  Texas  the  rates  used  by  the 
employers'  association  are  the  minimum.  A  bill  has  be!en  introduced  in  the 
legislature  and  given  favorable  report  to  make  the  association's  rates  the 
maximum  to  be  charged  instead  of  the  minimum.  With  this  bill  pending 
there  is  special  significance  in  the  application  of  the  association  to  reduce 
all  such  rates  by  one- fourth.  Commercial  insurance  companies  are  fighting 
the  proposed  reduction. 

O 

The  International  Council  of  Women,  meeting  at  the  Hague  last  May, 
included  in  its  program  a  demand  for  proper  prenatal  care  of  mothers  and 
for  care  of  children  up  to  school  age.  It  included  also  the  legal  prohibition 
of  work  for  women  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  childbirth,  together 
with  maternity  benefits  for  all  working  women  and  all  needy  mothers, 
and  free  hospital  and  nursing  care  during  the  same  period. 

O 

A  REFEREE  Under  the  Pennsylvania  workmen's  compensation  board  recently 
allowed  compensation  to  a  caisson  worker  for  disability  due  to  com- 
pressed air  illness  or  "  the  bends."  The  violent  character  of  the  disease 
and  the  fact  that  it  causes  an  alteration  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
body  were  arguments  determining  this  case  as  separate  from  an  occu- 
pational disease  for  which  compensation  is  not  paid  in  Pennsylvania. 

O 

Dr.  John  Dill  Robertson,  former  health  commissioner  of  Chicago,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  remarks  that :  "  We 
find  the  general  practitioner,  in  many  of  our  cities,  obstructing,  finding 
fault,  with  the  modern  progressive  ideas  for  health  conservation;  and 
this  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  neighborhood  physician,  but  to  many 
of  our  so-called  leaders  in  the  medical  profession."  In  opposing  the 
public  work  of  health  conservation  and  the  efforts  of  health  officers  in 
the  field  of  preventive  medicine,  Dr.  Robertson  warns,  doctors  are 
hastening  the  coming  of  state  medicine.  "  If  it  comes,"  he  declares, 
"there  will  be  only  one  group  to  blame,  and  that  will  be  the  medical 
practitioner  himself,  because  he  has  not  made  a  proper  diagnosis  of  the 
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situation  and  applied  proper  treatment,  namely,  the  assumption  of  these 
duties  himself." 

O 

Increased  compensation  to  disabled  workers  is  provided  in  amendments  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  adopted  recently  in  British  Columbia. 

O 

After  several  public  hearings  the  Massachusetts  minimum  wage  commission 
has  established  for  brush  factories  a  new  weekly  wage  rate  of  $13.92  for 
experienced  workers  and  $12.00  and  $9.60  for  learners  and  apprentices. 
The  new  decree  became  effective  March  first  and  represents  an  advance 
of  nearly  100  per  cent  over  the  rates  established  in  1914.  Last  year  new 
decrees  were  approved  in  five  industries — two  representing  reductions 
and  three  increases  over  old  rates. 


With  a  view  to  improving  the  unemploirment  insurance  system  of 
Great  Britain,  the  minister  of  labor  has  invited  the  cooperation  of 
national  employers'  and  laborers'  organizations  in  considering  proposed 
changes,  particularly  the  possibility  of  developing  unemployment  in- 
surance by  industries.  "The  problem  of  unemployment,"  says  the 
minister,  "  is  among  the  most  urgent  and  serious  of  present  times,  and, 
while  the  existing  crisis  must  be  dealt  with  by  emergency  measures, 
I  regard  it  as  scarcely  less  important  to  take  early  measures  in  order  to 
secure  the  continuance  in  future  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  unem- 
ployment insurance." 

O 

Continued  growth  and  success  of  the  state  accident  insurance  fund 
is  noted  in  the  annual  report  of  the  California  industrial  accident  com- 
mission. "  In  spite  of  the  entry  of  new  carriers  into  the  competitive 
field  in  California,  the  fund  again  made  some  advance  in  its  percentage 
of  the  total  business  of  the  state,"  the  report  says.  Commercial  insur- 
ance agents  in  opposing  the  spread  of  exclusive  state  funds  profess  the 
fear  that  state  funds,  or  compulsory  mutual  insurance,  may  fail  in  case 
of  a  catastrophe.  On  this  point  the  California  report  makes  the  follow- 
ing significant  statement:  "The  fund  has  a  net  surplus  over  and  above 
all  possible  liabilities  which  would  enable  it  to  meet  any  possible  call 
upon  its  resources  due  to  catastrophe.  The  legal  loss  reserve  has  so 
consistently  proved  to  exceed  the  actual  losses  each  year  that  the  reserve 
item  contains  a  hidden  profit  which  no  doubt  is  alone  sufificient  to  meet 
a  sizable  catastrophe  without  disturbing  the  surplus,  that  surplus  then 
being  in  the  nature  of  a  most  substantial  second  '  line  of  defense '  against 
catastrophes." 

O 

Ben  W.  Hooper,  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  in  a  recent 
address,  referred  to  the  "  gentle,  unenforceable  admonitions  of  the  trans- 
portation act  of  1920,"  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  provision  prohibiting 
strikes. 
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Unemployment  and  Business 
Fluctuations 


By  Wesley  C.  Mitchell 
Director,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 


IN  September,  1921,  when  unemployment  was  near  its  peak. 
President  Harding  called  a  conference  to  canvass  the  extent 
of  the  exil  and  to  suggest  remedial  measures.  This  conference 
brought  together  more  than  a  hundred  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor  organizations,  philanthropic  agencies  and  the  social 
sciences.  The  immediate  tasks  were  to  estimate  the  number 
of  men  out  of  work — a  matter  on  which  the  experts  found  it 
difficult  to  agree — and  to  suggest  means  for  providing  jobs 
during  the  approaching  winter.  After  deliberating  upon  these 
pressing  affairs,  the  Conference  turned  to  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  similar  emergencies  in  the  future. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  more  information  than  was  then  available, 
it  recommended  that  an  exhaustive  investigation  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  and  remedies  for  periodic  business  depressions. 

To  give  effect  to  this  resolution  Secretary  Hoover,  as  chairman 
of  the  President's  Conference,  appointed  a  committee  on  Business 
Cycles,  consisting  of  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young,  chairman,  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Defrees,  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  Mr.  Matthew  WoU  and  Mr. 
Clarence  M.  WooUey.  This  Committee  asked  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  to  prepare  for  it  a  report  upon  the  facts  of 
cyclical  unemployment  and  the  leading  plans  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  preventing  or  mitigating  it. 

Committee  Responsible  for  Recommendations 

From  the  start  a  sharp  line  was  drawn  between  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Committee  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The  latter  was  to  confine  itself 
strictly  to  fact  finding.  Even  in  dealing  with  the  proposed  pre- 
ventives of  or  remedies  for  cyclical  unemployment  the  Bureau 
was  merely  to  show  what  the  projects  are,  to  point  out  the 
factors  which  must  be  considered  in  judging  their  probable 
effects,  and  when  appropriate  to  state  what  detailed  measures 
would  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  plans.  Indeed,  under 
its  by-laws  the  Bureau  is  prevented  from  making  positive 
recommendations  on  any  question  of  social  policy,  except  the 
policy  of  basing  action  on  ascertained  facts.    On  the  other  hand. 
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the  Business  Cycle  Committee  had  full  responsibility  for  draw- 
ing up  whatever  recommendations  the  facts  seemed  to  warrant, 
and  for  issuing  these  recommendations  in  any  form  it  deemed 
wise. 

Obviously,  this  arrangement  puts  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Business  Cycle  Committee.  Its  members  have 
taken  time  to  consider  with  care  the  many  difficult  problems  in- 
volved and  to  consult  with  many  persons  whose  advice  they  wished. 
These  deliberations  have  delayed  publication  somewhat — ^a  delay 
which  has  enabled  the  Bureau  to  perfect  many  details  of  its  report, 
though  not  to  rework  it  as  a  whole.  The  document  is  now  in  page 
proof.  It  will  make  a  volume  of  some  500  pages  and  will  be  pub- 
lished, we  hope,  early  in  the  new  year. 

My  task  here  is  merely  to  report  upon  the  report,  saying  nothing 
about  the  most  important  matter  of  all,  namely,  the  suggestions 
which  the  Business  Cycle  Committee  will  submit  to  the  public,  and 
which  all  members  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion will  study  with  care. 

The  book  containing  the  Committee's  suggestions  and  the 
Bureau's  report  contains  a  fuller  and  more  suggestive  discus- 
sion of  the  relation  between  unemplojonent  and  business  cycles 
than  is  to  be  found  elsev^ere,  and  also  a  more  comprehensive 
presentation  of  plans  for  so  controlling  the  business  cycle  as  to 
mitigate  the  evil  effects  of  booms  and  depressions.  As  such, 
the  report  should  prove  useful  to  a  wide  group  of  business  men, 
social  workers,  economists  and  statisticians.  But  if  all  goes  as  we 
hope,  the  report  will  find  its  chief  usefulness  in  stimulating  further 
work  on  a  subject  the  importance  and  the  hopefulness  of  which 
should  be  far  more  generally  recognized  in  the  near  future  than  in 
the  past. 

Five  months'  working  time  is  altogether  too  short  for  putting 
together  what  is  known  or  can  now  be  learned  about  a  subject 
so  wide  and  as  intricate  as  cyclical  unemployment.  No  matter 
how  skillful  and  how  earnest  may  be  the  gp-oup  of  co-workers 
who  attack  such  a  topic,  they  can  get  better  results  in  a  year 
than  in  five  months,  and  better  results  in  two  years  than  in  one. 
I  do  not  question  that  circumstances  justified  the  Business  Cycle 
Committee  in  asking  that  the  investigation  be  made  with  speed, 
and  justified  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  in 
accepting  this  condition.  But  the  circumstances  are  a  reflection 
of  an  under-developed  public  appreciation  of  the  social  import- 
ance of  careful  study  as  the  basis  for  social  action.    Gradually 
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we  should  educate  ourselves  to  the  point  where  the  money  and  the 
time  devoted  to  work  of  this  t3rpe  will  be  sufficient  to  permit  of 
obtaining  the  best  results  which  can  be  reached.  In  the  meantime, 
the  very  deficiencies  of  the  present  reconnaissance  of  cyclical  unem- 
plo3rment — and  it  is  no  more  than  a  reconnaissance — ^should  help 
to  make  clear  the  need  of  more  exact  surveys. 

Social  Progress  Gained  Through  Wise  Experiments 

Quite  apart  from  the  inadequate  time  allowed  for  the  present 
investigation,  it  is  clear  to  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  busi- 
ness cycles  that  no  one  is  now  in  a  position  to  prescribe  sure  cures 
for  its  evils.  While  our  knowledge  of  the  rather  irregular  rhythm 
of  business  activity  and  depression  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
last  decade,  it  is  still  far  from  complete.  Those  who  are  most 
intimately  conversant  with  the  subject  and  most  actively  engaged 
in  winning  new  knowledge  about  it  are  usually  the  most  tentative 
in  their  statements  concerning  the  causes  and  the  characteristics 
of  business  cycles.  They  entertain  various  ideas  on  this  head,  to 
be  sure ;  they  must  entertain  some  such  ideas  if  they  are  to  manipu- 
late the  bulky  and  intricate  data  with  which  they  deal;  but  these 
ideas  are  to  them  working  hypotheses  to  be  tested  and  modified — 
not  theories  regarded  as  proven.  The  men  who  speak  with  most 
confidence  on  the  subject  are  men  who  have  recently  become 
acquainted  with  the  business-cycle  notion,  and  are  not  yet  fully 
aware  of  its  complexities. 

The  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  business  cycles,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  do  anything  for  the 
present  about  such  problems  as  cyclical  unemployment.  To  illus- 
trate: all  business  forecasts  at  present  are  subject  to  a  margin  of 
error;  but  I  disagree  most  heartily  with  those  who  hold  that  no 
one  is  justified  at  present  in  making  forecasts.  On  the  contrary, 
if  forecasts  are  based  upon  the  best  analysis  which  can  now  be 
made  of  past  business  experience,  they  constitute  a  step  in  the 
process  of  winning  more  knowledge.  No  forecast  is  more  instruc- 
tive than  one  which  proves  wrong,  provided  the  reason  for  its 
failure  can  be  ascertained.  Of  course,  there  is  little  use  in  fore- 
casts which  are  not  carefully  thought  out,  and  there  is  little  justi- 
fication for  issuing  any  forecast  without  making  clear  its  hypo- 
thetical  character  and  showing  readers  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests. 

So  it  is  with  the  discussion  of  preventives  of  cyclical  un- 
employment.   No  one  can  be  sure  in  advance  what  results  will 
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follow  from  any  measure  such  as  the  long-range  planning  of 
public  works,  a  change  in  the  policy  of  banks  regarding  credit 
ratios,  or  the  establishment  of  a  novel  form  of  unemployment 
insurance.  But  if  we  never  act  in  social  matters  Until  we  have 
perfect  assurance  regarding  the  consequences  which  will  follow, 
we  shall  never  act  at  all.  Social  experimentation,  based  on 
clearly  thought  out  h}rpothese8  and  accompanied  by  careful 
record-keeping,  is  one  of  the  essential  processes  in  increasing 
social  knowledge  and  gaining  social  control.  I  hold  no  brief 
for  experiments  which  are  based  mainly  upon  an  emotional  reaction 
to  social  ills,  or  for  experimenters  who  do  not  count  costs,  proceed 
with  caution,  provide  for  recording  results,  or  anticipate  modifica- 
tions. But  neither  do  I  think  that  a  community  is  wise  in  refusing 
to  make  experiments  of  a  rational  type.  Indeed,  no  nation  ever 
does  or  can  hold  to  the  policy  of  no  experimentation.  A  Fordney 
tariff,  a  ship-subsidy  bill,  are  just  as  truly  experiments  as  a 
women's  suffrage  amendment  or  a  scheme  for  public  employment 
bureaus.  Our  only  choice  in  such  matters  is  a  choice  among 
experiments. 

"  A  Report  Upon  The  Report " 

All  this  is  a  preface — a  preface  of  Shavian  proportions — to  a 
brief  account  of  what  you  will  find  in  the  forthcoming  report  on 
Business  Cycles  and  Unemployment. 

The  report  opens  with  three  brief  chapters  which  trace  the 
course  followed  by  a  typical  business  cycle,  and  bring  out  the  very 
different  ways  in  which  particular  industries  and  enterprises  are 
affected  by  these  developments.  The  most  novel  feature  of  this 
part  is  an  attempt  to  find  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  material 
losses  imposed  upon  the  country  by  crises  and  depressions.  The 
recently  constructed  index  numbers  of  physical  production  and 
estimates  of  national  income  indicate  that  the  leanest  years  in  our 
recent  business  history  have  run  some  15  to  25  per  cent  behind  the 
fattest  years,  and  some  8  to  12  per  cent  behind  the  moderately 
active  years.  Of  course  these  results  are  subject  not  only  to  errors 
of  inaccuracy  and  errors  of  bias  in  the  data  on  which  they  are 
based,  but  also  to  augmentation  or  deduction  from  the  indirect 
effects  produced  by  business  waste  and  disorganization  in  booms, 
crises  and  depressions — effects  which  we  cannot  measure. 

"  Cyclical  Fluctuations  in  Employment,"  make  up  Part  II 
of  the  report.  Here  Dr.  Ber ridge  presents  the  gist  of  the  investi- 
gations which  have  given  us  an  index  of  employment,  Dr.  Bris- 
senden  the  gist  of  his  studies  in  under-employment»  and  Dr. 
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Rice  a  summary  of  the  effects  of  unemployment  on  the  worker 
as  seen  by  employment  managers,  social  workers,  clergymen, 
labor  leaders  and  artisans.  A  valuable  body  of  new  data  col- 
lected under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Willford  I.  King  comes  in 
at  this  point  to  answer  several  questions  concerning  which  there 
has  been  much  doubt.  Dr.  King  is  able  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
the  depression  of  1921  upon  employment  more  accurately  than 
could  the  experts  of  the  President's  Conference  with  the  data 
available  to  them.  He  puts  the  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  men 
at  work  in  the  neighborhood  of  4,000,000,  or  nearly  one-seventh 
of  the  number  employed  at  the  crest  of  the  boom  in  1920.  While 
part-time  employment  was  found  to  be  a  minor  factor  as  compared 
with  the  dropping  of  men  from  pa)rrolls,  it  sufficed  to  raise  the 
shrinkage  in  the  total  volume  of  emj)lo)mient  from  one-seventh  to 
one-sixth  of  the  maximum.  Almost  no  shrinkage  of  employment 
was  found  in  public,  professional,  domestic  and  personal  service 
or  in  retail  trade.  A  slight  shrinkage  (3  to  6  per  cent)  was  found 
in  wholesale  trade,  public  utilities,  finance  and  farming.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  shrinkage  reached  30  per  cent  in  mining,  railway 
transportation  and  manufacturing.  A  special  effort  was  made  to 
find  out  how  largely  employees  laid  off  by  business  concerns  returned 
to  the  farm.  The  results  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  very  slight 
alleviation  of  the  suffering  caused  by  unemployment  is  provided 
in  this  way.  Another  interesting  result  is  that  small  employers 
give  much  steadier  employment  than  large  ones.  In  factories,  for 
example,  the  shrinkage  in  volume  of  employment  was  8  per  cent 
in  concerns  with  20  or  less  hands,  19  per  cent  in  concerns  with 
21  to  100  hands,  and  39  per  cent  in  concerns  with  more  than  100 
hands. 

"  Proposed  Remedies  for  Unemployment,"  comprising  Part 
III,  fills  more  than  half  of  the  book.  It  begins  with  two  chapters 
written  by  Dr.  N.  I.  Stone  and  by  Colonel  Sanford  E.  Thompson, 
dealing  with  the  methods  of  stabilizing  production  which  have 
been  tried  out  in  practice  by  far-sighted  business  men.  In 
general  these  methods  aim  on  the  one  hand  to  avoid  over-expansion 
in  times  of  great  activity,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  find  a  market 
for  products  even  in  times  of  depression.  As  safeguards  against 
over-expansion  there  are  carefully  controlled  methods  of  deciding 
when  to  purchase  supplies  and  on  what  scale;  systematic  policies 
for  building  up  financial  reserves  out  of  earnings;  novel  adjust- 
ments of  credit  policies  to  changes  in  business  conditions;  and 
planning  of  construction  work  with  reference  both  to  the  growth 
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factor  of  the  business  over  a  period  of  years  and  to  the  business 
cyde.  While  this  survey  of  current  practice  made  by  Dr.  Stone  and 
Colonel  Thompson  shows  that  relatively  few  business  concerns  have 
yet  given  systematic  attention  to  this  range  of  problems,  it  also 
shows  that  the  concerns  which  are  leading  the  way  have  found 
their  experiments  profitable,  and  so  gives  hope  of  a  spread  of 
better  planning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  survey  makes  dear  that 
each  industry  and  indeed  each  individual  business  encounters 
peculiar  problems,  which  must  be  studied  intelligently  before 
methods  of  stabilizing  production — however  successful  in  other 
cases — can  be  applied  to  its  affairs. 

Mr.  Gilbert  H.  Montague  of  the  New  York  bar  discusses  the 
problem  of  cancellations.  He  shows  that  the  wide  extent  of 
this  practice  in  1920  was  an  economic  evil  due  scarcely  less  to  the 
encouragements  offered  by  incautious  sellers  during  the  boom  than 
to  the  effort  of  unscrupulous  buyers  to  shift  the  losses  on  inventory 
during  the  depression.  The  problem  seems  to  be  one  which  calls 
less  for  new  legislative  enactments  than  for  a  standardization  and 
clarification  of  selling  contracts  on  the  part  of  business  men. 

The  familiar  proposal  to  use  construction  work  as  a  balance 
wheel  for  steadying  the  business  mechanism  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Ernest  S.  Bradford  with  reference  to  the  building  industry  at  large, 
by  Dr.  Julius  H.  Parmelee  with  reference  to  the  railways,  and 
by  Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery  with  reference  to  public  works.  Mr. 
Bradford  finds  that  a  little  progress,  but  only  a  little,  has  yet  been 
made  either  by  those  who  let  or  those  who  bid  for  contracts  toward 
adjusting  the  scale  of  their  operations  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  costs  which  prevail  when  times  are  hard.  Somewhat  similarly 
Dr.  Parmelee  makes  it  clear  that  under  private  operation  the  rail- 
ways cannot  follow  the  most  economical  policy  in  timing  their 
purchases  of  new  equipment  or  making  their  betterments  unless 
they  have  an  adequate  revenue.  So  too  Mr.  Mallery,  while  showing 
that  very  considerable  financial  advantages  might  be  derived  by 
governments  if  they  took  the  business  cycle  into  account  in  planning 
their  purchases  of  supplies  and  their  construction  of  public  works, 
finds  that  systematic  long-range  planning  would  require  definite 
changes  in  legislation,  administrative  organization  and  financial 
procedure.  These  chapters  do  not  lessen  the  reader's  belief  that 
a  large  part  of  all  construction  work  now  done  at  the  peak  of 
the  boom  could  be  shifted  into  the  depression  with  advantage  to 
the  parties  directly  concerned  as  well  as  to  the  general  public. 
But  the  chapters  do  show  that  this  shift  is  no  simple  matter,  which 
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might  be  effected  offhand  by  a  glimmer  of  sense  and  a  spice  of  good 
wUl. 

The  Business  Cycle  Committee  does  not  deem  itself  com- 
petent to  attack  the  intricate  technical  problems  of  banking 
and  the  control  of  booms,  crises  and  depressions.  But  not  to 
pass  that  subject  over  in  silence,  Professor  T.  S.  Adams  consented 
to  contribute  a  brief  chapter  on  financial  devices  for  mitigating 
the  severity  of  business  cycles.  There  you  will  find  an  admirable 
presentation  of  the  various  proposals  for  changes  in  banking  law 
and  banking  practice  which  are  pertinent  to  the  report  and  whicli 
merit  most  careful  attention  at  present. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  generously  permitted  us  to 
profit  by  the  long  and  careful  investigation  which  Mr.  Shelby 
M.  Harrison  has  made  of  public  employment  offices.  His  chapter 
indicates  that  an  efficient  system  of  such  offices  would  not  only  be 
of  benefit  to  employers  seeking  men  and  to  men  seeking  jobs  at 
all  stages  of  the  business  cycle,  but  would  also  prove  a  source  of 
information  almost  indispensable  for  the  success  of  other  govern- 
ment plans  for  combatting  cyclical  unemployment,  whether  these 
plans  took  the  direction  of  the  long-range  planning  of  public  works 
or  that  of  setting  up  schemes  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Secretary  John  B.  Andrews  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  contributes  to  the  report  an  account  of  Trade 
Union  Out-of-Work  Benefits.  Dr.  Andrews  shows  that  even 
the  best  managed  labor  organizations  face  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in  their  efforts  to  provide  adequate  insurance  for  their  mem- 
bers against  the  loss  of  their  jobs — a  hazard  so  serious  in  modern 
life.  This  demonstration  lends  increased  interest  to  the  admirable 
discussion  of  Unemployment  Insurance  provided  by  Dr.  Leo 
Wolman.  Most  of  his  limited  space  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  great  British  experiment,  which  has  been  so  severely  tested  by 
the  post-war  depression.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  conclu- 
sions from  this  account  are,  first,  that  a  public  scheme  of  insurance 
against  unemployment  cannot  be  expected  to  work  without  elaborate 
administrative  machinery  for  passing  on  applications  and  for 
obtaining  a  fair  test  of  the  applicant's  willingness  to  work,  and 
second,  that  the  British  plan  has  not  yet  shown  any  tendency  to 
prevent  cyclical  unemployment.  Features  which  their  sponsors 
hope  will  have  a  preventive  effect  are  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  the  plans  which  Dr.  Wolman  describes  as  under  trial  in 
a  few  American  industries  and  under  consideration  in  two  state 
legislatures. 
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Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck  is  both  a  member  of  the  Business 
Cycle  Committee  and  one  of  the  collaborators  who  have  helped 
to  prepare  the  fact-finding  report.  In  her  latter  role  Miss  Van 
Kleeck,  aided  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation, has  drawn  up  a  plan  for  improving  our  statistics  of 
unemployment — a  plan  which  promises  to  be  feasible  because  it 
has  been  shaped  in  large  part  by  the  officials  whose  work  it 
affects. 

Following  this  statistical  clue  into  other  fields,  Dr.  Oswald 
W.  Knauth  gives  a  most  interesting  summary  of  the  methods 
followed  by  the  leading  agencies  which  now  attempt  to  forecast 
business  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Any  business  man 
who  thinks  of  subscribing  to  one  of  these  agencies,  and  any  inves- 
tigator who  likes  to  play  in  this  field  will  find  here  the  clearest 
account  to  be  had  of  the  theories  on  which  the  forecasts  are  based, 
the  statistical  materials  employed,  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  applying  general  forecasts  to  the  problems  of  individual  busi- 
nesses. 

The  report  closes  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  extent  to  which 
all  the  various  devices  discussed  in  earlier  chapters  are  now  in 
practical  use  by  the  business  public.  The  Committee  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  which  made  this  sur- 
vey finds  "  few  indications  of  any  organized  or  individual  effort 
being  made  by  American  business  enterprises  to  anticipate 
changes  in  business  conditions.  Such  activities  as  are  developed, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  expedients  to  ameliorate  adverse  condi- 
tions *  *  *  attending  the  periods  of  depression.  The  necessity 
for  predicting  and  preparing  for  approaching  changes  in  the 
major  cycle  and  taking  business  advantage  of  them  before  the 
changes  occur  appears  not  yet  to  be  recognized  as  a  business 
principle." 

Such  in  brief  are  the  main  features  of  a  report  on  a  topic  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion. As  I  have  stated,  the  report  is  far  from  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  all  the  pertinent  facts ;  it  does  not  discuss  all  the  possible 
remedies.  But  it  seems  to  me  a  useful  summary  of  the  leading 
facts  old  and  new,  and  a  sober  presentation  of  the  outstanding 
plans  for  controlling  cyclical  unemployment.  As  such  it  should 
not  only  clarify  our  present  understanding  of  the  problem,  but 
also  stimulate  further  research.  In  this  work  of  bettering  the 
knowledge  we  have  to  guide  our  experimenting,  all  of  us  can 
share. 
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A  Manufacturer  Averts  Unemployment 
by  Intelligent  Planning 


How  the  management  of  a  large  industry  making  pipes  and  fit- 
tings has  averted  unemployment  through  proper  planning,  was 
described  in  art  address  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Per- 
sonnel Association. 

Howard  Coonlay,  president  of  the  Walworth  Manufacturing 
Company,  New  York  City,  told  how  his  company  had  worked  out 
a  policy  of  continuous  employment  despite  the  seasonal  fluctuation 
in  the  demand  for  products.  In  bringing  about  coordination,  he 
explained,  the  company's  officers  studied  future  possibilities  for  at 
least  a  year  in  advance,  and  formulated  a  production  program  to 
meet  the  demand  expected  when  the  autumn  months  should  arrive, 
those  months  marking  the  peak  of  demand. 

"  Our  difficulty  was  in  finding  a  method  of  estimating  sales  in 
advance,"  he  said.  "  Upon  my  original  study  I  was  amazed  to 
find  that  we  turned  out  23,000  different  finished  products.  By 
classification  we  grouped  them  into  thirty-nine  classes,  and  later 
reduced  that  grouping  to  fourteen.  We  then  studied  the  season- 
ality of  sales,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  fluctuations  were  very 
definite,  coinciding  accurately  with  the  business  cycles  charted  by 
two  services.  The  first  year  that  we  adjusted  ourselves  to  the  new 
departure  was  in  1922,  when  we  estimated  that  sales  would  run  43 
per  cent  above  those  of  1921.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  found 
the  estimate  very  accurate,  the  actual  increase  having  been  44  per 
cent. 

''  This  policy  enabled  us  to  meet  every  requirement  and  to 
give  men  work  for  the  whole  year.  This  meant  that  we  could 
promise  continuous  employment,  could  tell  our  purchasing 
agents  what  and  when  to  buy  and  our  financial  department  the 
amount  that  would  be  necessary  in  dollars  and  when.  Produc- 
tion was  more  economical,  the  men  were  better  satisfied  and 
constantly  on  the  job  and  e£Eiciency  all  around  was  improved. 
The  proper  study  of  sales  possibilities  and  market  conditions  and 
the  correlation  of  the  production  program  thereto  will  bring  about 
the  best  results  in  industrial  relationships.  We  know,  and  those  of 
you  who  haven't  tried  it  have  been  losing  a  big  opportunity." 
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Public  Works  Program 

WITH  the  introduction  in  the  present  Wisconsin  legisla- 
ture of  a  bill  providing  for  long-range  planning  of 
public  works,  another  step  forward  has  been  taken  in  the  legis- 
lative campaign  for  the  adoption  of  a  constructive  program  for 
permanently  combatting  unemployment 

Pennsylvania  and  California,  with  laws  enacted  in  1 9 1 7  and 
1 92 1 ,  have  been  pioneers  among  the  states  in  this  legislation. 

At  Washington,  advance  planning  of  public  works,  with 
respect  to  projects  of  the  federal  government,  as  provided  m 
the  Kenyon  bill,  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. It  had,  however,  no  chance  for  adoption  in  the  Con* 
gress  that  ended  March  4. 

A  federal  bill  is  being  drafted  for  introduction  in  the  new 
G>ngress.  Officers  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  have  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and— consistent  with  its  program — ^will  conduct  an  active 
campaign  for  its  adoption. 

The  proper  planning  of  public  work  was  stressed  as  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  constructive  Practical  Program  for  the 
Prevention  of  Unemployment  formulated  by  this  Association 
in  1914.  In  the  decade  smce  then  there  has  been  steady  en- 
deavor to  develop  a  public  works  program  for  nation,  state  and 
city  that  is  wholly  adaptable  to  American  conditions. 

Meanwhile,  the  principle  of  making  provision  in  boom  times 
for  needed  public  works,  to  be  releas^  as  soon  as  a  depression 
sets  in,  is  making  encouraging  headway  among  the  cities.  This 
is  one  of  the  indications  of  progress  that  was  brought  out  in 
the  Unemployment  Survey  of  1921 — the  second  of  this  char- 
acter— ^made  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery,  public-spirited 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  studying  the  possibilities  of 
long-range  planning  of  public  works,  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation.  He  reported  his  conclusions  on  this  most  mtricate 
and  baffling  subject  in  an  address  at  the  Association's  recent 
annual  meeting  m  Chicago. 

Public  interest  has  been  gradually  awakening  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  carefully  worked  out  public  works  program.  Tlie 
principle  underlying  the  program  has  taken  firm  hold  among 
those  interested  in  combatting  the  ever-recurring  cycles  of  in- 
voluntary idleness.  With  an  impressive  body  of  representative 
public  opinion  now  aroused  to  the  point  of  activity,  there  is 
promise  that  we  have  arrived  in  America  at  the  threshhold  of 
its  adoption,  through  well  considered  legislation,  in  Congress 
and  the  state  legislatures. 
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Unemployment  and  Public  Works 


By  Otto  T.  Mallery 


(Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Mallery.  a  public  spirited  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  was 
requested  three  yean  ago  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  of  which 
he  is  a  director,  to  give  special  attention  to  die  powibilities  of  utilizing  public  works 
as  an  otfset  to  the  upward  and  downward  morements  of  the  industrial  cycle.  ^  His 
latest  report  to  the  Association  was  made  at  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  in  Chicaoo, 
and  this  brief  article  presents  in  popular  style  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  careful 
study.) 

HISTORY  may  be  read  as  the  story  of  man's  increasingly 
successful  efforts  to  control  periodical  perils  which  threaten 
his  destruction.  Noah,  according  to  the  story,  was  a  long-range 
planner  against  floods.  Before  Noah's  time  countless  generations 
had  regarded  themselves  as  helpless  before  floods  and  had  been 
swept  away  unresisting  and  unprepared.  To-day  in  western 
Europe  flood  control  of  the  rivers  is  no  longer  a  problem.  More- 
over, the  levees  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  flood  control  works  of 
the  Miami  Conservancy  District  in  Ohio  protect  the  homes  and 
the  resources  of  large  populations.  In  the  waitershed  of  the 
Amazon,  however,  areas  equivalent  to  those  of  several  European 
nations  remain  as  uninhabitable  to  modem  as  to  prehistoric  man. 

How  many  generations  in  Egypt  had  regarded  famine  as  an 
act  of  the  gods  and  therefore  impossible  for  man  to  plan  against? 
Dynasty  after  dynasty  of  Pharaohs  had  apparently  reigned  with- 
out the  birth  of  the  idea  that  any  measure  could  be  taken  to  prevent 
periodical  decimation  by  famine.  Six  thousand  years  later  the 
ancient  belief  in  man's  helplessness  still  finds  voice  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

On  February  14,  1922,  in  debate  on  the  long-range  planning  of 
public  works,  a  potent  senator  opposed  the  proposal  as  "absolutely 
beyond  the  power  of  government  or  man  to  operate."  He  quoted 
in  support  of  his  position  Pharaoh's  dream  of  the  seven  fleshed 
kine  devoured  by  the  seven  ill-favored  kine  and  Joseph's  interpre- 
tation of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  followed  by  seven  years  of 
famine. 

"These  recurring  periods  of  plenty  and  of  famine  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time,"  he  stated.  "There  seems  to  have  been 
devised  no  successful  method  of  arresting  their  progress  and  I  very 
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much  doubt  if  one  can  be  provided  even  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Senator  Kenyon  of  Iowa  replied  that  he  was  reliably  informed 
that  this  same  Joseph  had  set  up  a  reserve  of  grain  during  the  seven 
fat  years  just  as  the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment 
sought  to  set  up  a  reserve  of  employment  against  periods  of  in- 
dustrial depression. 

We  Now  Know  What  To  Do 

The  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  stated  that  if  the 
various  governments — federal,  state,  and  municipal — would  plan 
ahead  to  do  less  public  works  during  periods  of  active  business 
and  employment  and  more  in  bad  times,  an  important  part  of  the 
dangerous  peak  of  the  business  cycle  would  be  cut  off  and  a  large 
section  of  the  trough  of  depression  filled  in. 

The  annual  average  of  public  works  of  all  agencies  within  the 
United  States  is  about  nine  hundred  million  dollars.  This  sum  is 
so  great  that  if  the  average  is  substantially  increased  during  a 
boom,  governments  will  further  dislocate  prices  and  wages  by  com- 
peting with  active  private  industry  for  the  same  men  and  materials. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  average  is  substantially  exceeded  in  a 
year  of  depression,  employment  will  be  given  not  only  on  the  work 
itself  but  also  in  the  making  of  materials.  The  wages  so  earned 
will  be  sufficient  to  buy  enough  blue  overalls  and  black  socks  to 
call  idle  textile  workers  back  to  their  looms  and  to  liquify  frozen 
credits  in  cotton  and  wool.  Moreover,  such  employment  will  also 
brace  up  the  business  of  the  local  merchant,  the  distributor,  and 
the  manufacturer,  thus  starting  a  new  flow  throughout  the  stagnant 
channels  of  industry. 

Then  why  not  do  it?  Why  not  expand  public  works  in 
bad  times  and  contract  them  in  good  times?  It  is  not  so  simple. 
Before  this  can  be  fuUy  achieved  Uncle  Sam  himself,  forty-eight 
states,  and  five  hundred  cities  will  have  to  go  into  strenuous 
training  and  develop  a  ''  punch  "  equal  to  that  which  produced 
the  national  budget  and  all  the  little  budgets. 

Public  works  planning  is  an  extension  of  the  budget  idea.  In 
the  budget  you  must  know  how  much  money  you  have  to  spend 
next  year.  In  public  works  planning  you  must  make  as  good  a 
guess  as  you  can  how  much  you  will  spend  in  five  years  and  figure 
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on  spending  more  in  bad  years  than  in  good.  If  there  is  no  city 
plan,  one  should  be  made.  If  you  have  it  you  will  see  clearly  that 
although  you  can  not  get  it  all  in  one  year,  you  can  obtain  more 
of  it  in  a  year  of  depression  and  low  costs  if  you  are  all  set  and 
ready  to  go  and  have  persuaded  the  community  that  bad  times  are 
good  times  for  bringing  the  city  forward,  for  doing  things  which 
everybody  has  long  known  ought  to  be  done,  for  street  repairs, 
sewage  disposal,  and  making  the  old  town  the  best  possible  place 
to  live  in.  Of  course  if  the  town  has  exhausted  its  borrowing 
power  during  boom  times,  it  is  as  badly  off  as  the  individual  who 
used  up  his  credit  when  business  was  good  and  the  family  well. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  American  cities  during  the  un- 
employment period  of  1921  expanded  their  public  works  as  never 
before.  An  unemployment  survey  made  by  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  during  the  summer  of  1921  showed  that  many 
cities  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  depression  of  1914-1915. 
Many  more  heeded  the  call  of  the  President's  Conference  on 
Unemployment.  The  cities  sold  twice  as  many  bonds  for  public 
works  as  in  any  previous  year  and  nearly  three  times  as  many 
as  the  sixteen-year  average. 

However,  the  amount  of  work  actually  gotten  under  way 
during  the  unemployment  period  was  far  less  than  the  amount 
of  bonds  sold.  The  cities  did  the  best  they  could  but  plans  were 
not  ready,  contracts  were  therefore  slowly  made,  a  large  part  of 
the  bonds  were  sold  too  late  in  the  year  to  assure  construction 
before  spring.  Great  as  the  effort  was,  and  successful  beyond 
any  precedent,  nevertheless  the  lack  of  advance  preparation  was 
too  great  a  handicap  to  wholly  overcome. 

New  Bill  Provides  a  Practical  Plan 

The  time  to  prepare  for  bad  times  is  in  good  times.  That 
is  the  trouble.  As  Bernard  Shaw  says,  "  If  we  knew  that  we 
would  live  three  hundred  years  we  would  act  quite  differently 
from  the  short-livers."  After  the  first  hundred  years  or  so  all  of 
that  particular  generation  would  have  experienced  enough 
future  to  be  fully  persuaded  to  prepare  for  more.  General  consent, 
that  is  to  aay  legislation^  is  necessary  before  we  can  plan  public 
works  in  advance.  This  is  where  Uncle  Sam  comes  in.  Any- 
thing he  tackles  rivets   the   attention   of  every  town   in   the 
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country.  Therefore  the  first  move  is  to  persuade  Uncle  Sam — 
may  he  live  forever — to  plan  his  public  works  with  foresight  and 
elasticity.  He  would  then  find  himself  in  a  far  happier  state  of 
mind  than  during  the  last  unemployment  period.  The  President 
at  that  time  asked  the  heads  of  federal  departments  to  press 
forward  their  public  works.  Nothing  happened.  For  some  work 
there  were  plans  and  no  money,  for  other  work  there  were 
appropriations  but  no  plans  agreed  upon.  Only  the  roads  went 
ahead  on  a  large  scale,  because  road  appropriations  had  been 
outlined  and  authorized  years  ahead,  and  additional  sums  were 
voted. 

Here  steps  in  a  proposal  to  prevent  the  same  obstacles  block- 
ing action  next  time — a  federal  unemplo3nnent  stabilization  bill 
now  being  prepared  for  introduction  in  the  next  Congress. 

This  bill  will  declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
provide  authorizations  for  public  works  projects  and  appropriations 
to  be  used  in  the  prosecution  thereof,  at  such  times  and  in  such 
amounts  as  will,  so  far  as  practicable,  assist  to  prevent  unemploy- 
ment during  periods  of  unemployment  and  depression  rather  than 
by  falling  into  periods  of  active  employment  when  their  stabilizing 
effect  will  be  lost  to  industry.    The  avowed  purpose  is : 

(1)  That  labor  may  be  assured  of  a  greater  continuity  of 
employment ; 

(2)  That  empl03nnent  may  be  equalized  throughout  the 
cycles  of  business  activity  and  depression; 

(3)  That  producers  of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to 
the  prosecution  of  public  works  or  of  articles  necessary  to  the 
workers  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  such  works,  may  con- 
tinue production  and  their  employees  have  available  employ- 
ment during  periods  of  business  depression  and  unemployment; 

(4)  That  the  federal  government  may  minimize  its  competi- 
tion with  private  industries  by  decreasing  the  prosecution  of 
public  works  during  periods  of  business  activity  and  increasing 
such  prosecution  during  periods  of  business  depression  and 
imemployment ; 

(5)  That  the  federal  government  may  prevent  unnecessary 
dislocation  of  prices  and  wages  due  to  such  competition; 

(6)  That  the  federal  government  may,  in  the  prosecution  of 
public  work,  avail  itself,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  of 
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the  lower  costs  existing  during  periods  of  iinemplo3nnent  and 
depression. 

Four  steps  will  be  outlined  to  insure  an  orderly  procedure  which 
could  not  be  improvised  after  the  emergency  is  upon  us.  They 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  Advance  planning  and  preliminary  reports  on  proposed 
projects  by  all  federal  public  works  agencies. 

(2)  More  complete  information  gathering  by  the  secretary  of 
commerce  concerning  production  and  distribution  and  the  trend 
of  business  activity. 

(3)  Based  upon  this  information,  advice  to  the  President  as  to 
when  a  period  of  cyclical  unemployment  exists. 

(4)  Then  a  special  message  by  the  President  submitting  esti- 
mates for  public  works  appropriations. 

Some  such  legislation  is  imperatively  needed  to  establish  the 
principle  that  the  execution  of  public  works  should  be  governed 
by  the  state  of  general  business,  and  unexpended  appropriations 
regarded  as  a  possible  reserve  for  combatting  unemplo3nnent. 

Intelligent  long-range  planning  of  public  works,  as  here  out- 
lined, may  be  regarded — and  urged  for  early  adoption  by  Congress — 
as  a  constructive  measure  for  greater  stability  not  only  of  industry 
but  also  of  government  itself.  For  a  man  without  a  job  may  act 
like  a  man  without  a  country. 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  President,  recom- 
mends that  an  executive  order  be  sent  to  all  divisions  of  the  government  to 
have  imblic  works  slowed  down  "until  after  there  is  a  relaxation  in  private 
demands  "  for  labor  in  construction.  "  We  can/'  he  said,  ''  by  this  means  c(m- 
tribute  something  to  a  more  even  flow  of  emplo)rment,  not  only  directly  in  con- 
struction work  but  in  the  materia]  trades."  American  cities  have  made  prog- 
ress by  way  of  expediting  public  work  in  time  of  industrial  depression.  The 
federal  government  is  now  making  a  beginning  by  reserving  public  works  in 
times  of  prosperity — ^a  prerequisite  to  successful  results  in  planning  of 
public  works  to  stabilize  employment.  It  of  course  remains  to  be  seen 
how  fully  various  departments  of  the  federal  government  will  respond,  and 
refrain  from  spending  available  appropriations,  particularly  if  industrial  pros- 
perity should  continue  to  the  very  end  of  the  present  administration. 
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Again  a  Mine  Tragedy! 


Second  Calattrophe  in  Ten  Years  in  the  Same  Town 


Program  for  Prevention 


WITH  the  ink  ccarcely  dry  on  the  newt  of  an  appalling 
•eries  of  fatal  mine  accidents  in  the  clocing  months 
of  1922t  the  record  of  the  present  year  opens  with  a  terrific 
explosion  in  a  New  Mexico  coal  mine  in  which  120  miners 
were  killed. 

Significantly,  the  disaster  of  February  8  is  the  second 
occurring  in.  ten  years  in  mines  owned  in  the  same  town  by 
the  same  company — ^the  earlier  explosion  in  1913  snuffing 
out  the  lives  of  261  miners  and  2  members  of  a  rescue 
crew. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  in  the  United  States  eleven 
major  disasters  in  coal  mines  due  to  explosions.  Hiese 
accidents  alone  caused  the  death  of  264  men.  The  death 
rate  from  gas  and  dust  explosions  in  coal  mines  in  1922. 
per  million  tons  mined,  was  three  times  the  rate  for  the 
previous  year. 

In  ten  years  we  have  killed  23,979  coal  mineral 

How  long  shall  such  conditions  exist  >  Shall  there  continue 
to  be  recurrences  of  these  catastrophes^— so  dramatically  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  the  New  Mexico  company— or  will 
the  community  insist  upon  removing  the  dreaded  spectre  of 
violent  death  that  stalks  through  the  mines > 

Mine  bureaus  have  existed  for  many  years.  Accident  com- 
pensation laws  have  provided  at  least  partial  relief  for  those 
left  dependent.      But  safety  standards  are  still   inadequate. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  worst  hazards  of  mining  can  be  eliminated.  Results, 
however,  depend  upon  local  and  state  action. 

In  order  to  make  safety  work  in  the  mines  more  effective, 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  urging  that 
protective  legislation  be  strengthened—- 

(1)  to  safeguard  mine  inspectors  against  partisan  interference 
— whether  political  or  industrial — and  to  place  them  upon 
a  basis  of  training  and  experience; 

(2)  to  offer— through  workmen's  compensation  laws — ^induco- 
ments  to  careful  employers  who  reduce  hasards  by  proper 
safeguards. 
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Accidents  in  Mines 


By  Geo.  S.  Rice,  Chief  Mining  Engineer,  and  Wm.  W.  Adams, 

Statistician 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  past  year,  so  far  as  mine  acci- 
dents are  concerned,  is  the  large  loss  of  life  due  to  what  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  calls  "  major  "  disasters,  that  is, 
accidents  in  each  of  which  at  least  five  lives  were  lost. 

Most  of  these  disasters  were,  of  course,  explosions. 

The  records  of  the  past  six  or  seven  years  had  furnished 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  the  coal-mining  industry  was  no  longer 
to  experience  the  terrible  explosions  of  gas  and  dust  which  formed 
so  distressing  a  part  of  the  industry's  record  in  earlier  years.  For 
many  years  the  bureau  of  mines  and  other  agencies  have  been  in- 
vestigating the  causes  of  these  explosions  and  have  been  endeavoring 
to  find  ways  not  only  to  stop  them  altogether,  but  also,  when  they 
do  occur,  to  prevent  them  from  traveling  through  the  entire  mine, 
destroying  everything  in  their  path.  Proper  ventilation  to  prevent 
dangerous  accumulations  of  gas,  wetting  the  mine  to  allay  the  dust, 
the  use  of  rock-dust  to  obstruct  the  progfress  of  explosions,  and 
other  safety  measures  have  been  investigated.  The  results  of  such 
investigations  have  been  made  known  to  the  mining  companies,  to 
the  miners  themselves,  and  to  all  persons  interested  in  the  preven- 
tion of  mine  accidents.  Yet  in  the  face  of  what  would  seem  to  be 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  sometimes  apparently  in 
spite  of  intelligent  precautions,  an  explosion  occurs,  causing  the 
loss  of  many  lives  and  bringing  destruction  to  mining  property. 

An  Increased  Death  Rate 

Reports  received  by  the  bureau  of  mines  from  the  inspectors  of 
the  various  coal-producing  states  indicate  a  slight  reduction  in  the 
number  of  lives  lost  in  1922  by  accidents  at  coal  mines.  The  reduc- 
tion, however,  does  not  represent  a  lowering  of  the  fatality  rate. 
In  relation  to  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  the  accident  rate  was 
higher  than  that  for  1921. 

During  five  months  of  1922— extending  from  the  first  of  April 
to  the  last  of  August — a  large  part  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  this  country  was  closed  down  on  account  of  a  strike  of  the 
miners;  the  production  of  fresh-mined  anthracite  was  completely 
stopped  and  the  output  of  bituminous  coal  was  cut  to  half  the 
usual  quantity.     This  stoppage  of  work  naturally  eliminated  the 
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accidents  that  would  otherwise  have  occurred  if  the  mines  affected 
by  the  strike  had  continued  in  operation.  The  net  result,  therefore, 
was  that  the  five-month  period  of  the  strike  showed  an  abnormally 
low  number  of  fatal  accidents,  and  this  reduction  was  of  course 
reflected  in  the  total  number  of  fatalities  for  the  full  year.  The 
reduction  in  loss  of  life  was  not  as  large  as  it  otherwise  might  have 
been  because  of  the  large  number  of  lives  lost  during  the  past  year 
by  coal  mine  explosions. 

The  reports  for  1922  show  1,967  fatal  accidents  at  coal  mines 
representing  a  reduction  of  20  fatalities  from  the  number  killed 
in  1921.  The  following  figures  show  the  distribution  of  fatalities 
by  months,  with  comparative  monthly  figures  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  small  number  of  accidents  during  the  months  of  April  to 
August,  inclusive,  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  mines  were 
closed  down  by  the  strike. 

1921  1922  1921  1922 

January  197  160          July 162  90 

February 160  237          August 155  103 

March    137  196          September  167  172 

April    164  78          October 182  206 

May    173  87          November 164  369 

June 170  110          December 156  159 

A  Year  of  Catastrophes 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  fourteen  major  disasters  in  coal 
mines.    All  but  three  of  them  were  mine  explosions. 

In  one  case  five  men,  engaged  in  sinking  a  shaft,  were  killed 
by  a  falling  cage ;  in  another  case,  six  men  were  killed  by  a  premature 
blast.  Five  men  were  suffocated  in  the  air-shaft  of  a  mine  that 
was  idle  during  the  strike.  The  eleven  explosions  caused  the  death 
of  264  men. 

During  1921,  only  five  "  major"  disasters  occurred  with  a  loss 
of  34  lives.  Only  three  of  these  disasters  were  mine  explosions  and 
they  resulted  in  only  21  deaths.  The  largest  of  them  killed  eleven 
men.  During  the  year  now  closing  90  men  were  killed  in  a  single 
explosion,  while  in  another  accident  the  loss  of  life  was  77. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  compare  the  loss  of  life  from  mine 
explosions  in  the  past  two  years  is  to  take  as  a  standard  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  for  any  given  quantity  of  coal  produced.  Choosing 
for  this  purpose  the  number  of  fatalities  per  million  tons  mined, 
the  death-rate  from  gas  and  dust  explosions  in  1921  was  0.229 ;  for 
1922  the  rate  was  0.675,  nearly  three  times  the  rate  for  the  pre- 
vious year. 
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Unfortunate  as  these  explosions  undoubtedly  are,  because  of 
the  great  loss  of  life  and  property  which  they  cause,  it  should  not 
be  presumed  that  their  prevention  offers  the  largest  field  for  mate- 
rially reducing  the  annual  loss  of  life  in  the  coal  mines.  Less  than 
10  per  cent  of  all  mine  fatalities  are  caused  by  explosions  of  gas 
and  dust;  nearly  50  per  cent  result  from  falls  of  rocks  and  coal. 

The  sudden  loss  of  many  lives  in  a  single  explosion  focuses 
public  attention  on  this  phase  of  the  mine-accident  problem,  and  no 
one  would  willingly  suggest  any  lessening  of  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  eliminate  the  losses  in  life  and  property  that  result 
from  this  cause.  Nevertheless  without  minimizing  in  any  way  the 
hazards  due  to  gas  and  dust  in  the  mines,  it  may  be  stated  that 
by  far  the  largest  field  for  reducing  the  death  rate  in  coal  mines 
lies  in  the  prevention  of  deaths  from  falls  of  rock  and  coal.  Such 
accidents  usually  claim  their  victims  one  or  two  at  a  time ;  they  are 
attended  by  none  of  the  spectacular  features  that  characterize  a 
large  explosion.  But  it  is  always  found,  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
that  if  falls  of  roof  and  coal  could  have  been  eliminated,  nearly  half 
of  the  lives  lost  in  mine  accidents  could  have  been  saved.  This 
thought  is  not  to  suggest  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  prevent  all 
fatalities  due  to  this  cause,  but  rather  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
possibility  of  a  greater  saving  of  life  in  the  class  of  accidents  that 
is  at  present  causing  the  largest  number  of  deaths. 

Need  of  Enforcing  Safety  Measures 

During  the  past  year  falla  of  rock  and  coal  have  resulted  in 
the  death  of  900  men*  This  indicates  a  death  rate  of  1.955  per 
million  tons,  as  compared  with  2.023  for  1921.  An  examination 
of  mining  records  over  a  long  period  of  years  discloses  little 
if  any  improvement  in  this  class  of  mine  accidents^  For  this 
lack  of  improvement  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  place  the  larger  part 
of  the  responsibility  upon  the  miners  themselves.  They  are 
continually  at  the  working  place  where  most  of  the  falls  occur, 
and  are  best  able  to  observe  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work  and  to  tell  when  rocks  should  be  taken  down  or  additional 
props  put  up.  A  miner's  natural  desire,  however,  to  increase  his 
earnings  through  larger  tonnage,  and  his  disinclination  to  take 
down  a  rock  or  put  a  prop  in  place  when  needed  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  needless  deaths  and  injuries  in  coal  mines. 
Perhaps  the  only  remedy  for  this  situation  under  present  indus^ 
trial  conditions  is  a  continuous  campaign  of  education  among 
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the  minen  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  safety  measures  by  mining 
companies  and  their  foremen. 

Without  consuming  much  time  with  a  detailed  recital  of  the 
number  of  deaths  from  various  other  causes  of  accidents  it  may 
suffice  to  state  that  in  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
reduction  in  accidents  caused  by  powder  and  other  explosives,  the 
rate  having  declined  from  0.300  to  0.196  per  million  tons.  This 
class  of  accidents  usually  results  in  about  6  per  cent  of  all  fatal 
accidents  in  the  mines.  Haulage  accidents  normally  cause  about  17 
per  cent  of  the  fatalities  and  the  rate  from  this  group  during  the 
past  year  was  0.736  per  million  tons,  as  against  0.673  in  1921. 
Electricity  causes  only  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  the  fatalities  at  the 
mines,  the  actual  number  of  deaths  varying  from  75  to  90  each 
year.  The  rate  for  this  group  was  0.158  a  year  ago,  while  for  1922 
it  was  0.159.  The  rate  for  all  classes  of  accidents  in  1922  was 
4273  per  million  tons,  as  compared  with  3.924  in  1921. 

Death  Rate  Far  Liower  in  Briti^  Mines 

In  the  coal  mines  of  Great  Britain  about  a  million  men  are 
employed  each  year,  or  approximately  one-third  more  than  the  num- 
ber employed  in  this  country.  The  yearly  output  of  coal  is  around 
300  million  tons,  less  than  half  the  production  in  the  United  States 
Fatal  accidents  number  about  1,100  to  1,200  per  year;  in  1920,  the 
latest  year  available,  the  number  was  1,103.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  about  2,000  to  2,500  fatalities  per  year.  In  1920  the 
number  was  2,271.  In  a  day's  work  the  British  miner  produces 
less  than  one-third  as  much  coal  as  the  quantity  produced  by  the 
American  miner  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Differences  of  conditions  in  the  two  countries  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  compare  the  frequency  of  mine  accidents,  but  accepting 
the  record  as  it  stands,  the  British  fatal  accident  rate  for  ever^^ 
1,000  men  employed  is  about  1.00  to  1.30,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  rate  for  every  1,000  theoretic  300  day  workers  is  about 
3.90  to  4.60  each  year.'  Over  a  period  of  ten  years  (1911-1920 
inclusive)  the  average  fatality  rate  has  been  1.2  in  Great  Britain 
and  4.3  in  the  United  States.    In  1920,  the  last  year  for  which  com- 


*  Owing  to  the  extreme  year  to  year  variation  in  the  number  of  days 
worked  by  coal  miners  in  this  country,  United  States  fatality  rates 
based  on  the  actual  number  of  men  employed  are  not  properly  com- 
parable to  British  fatality  rates.  United  States  rates  based  on  the 
theoretic  number  of  300-day  workers  have  therefore  been  used. 
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parable  figures  are  available,  the  British  rate  was  0.80  as  compared 
with  3.77  in  the  United  States. 

The  relative  number  of  accidents  due  to  any  given  cause  in  the 
mines  of  Great  Britain  is  not  materially  different  from  that  in  the 
United  States ;  that  is  to  say,  about  half  of  all  fatal  accidents  in  the 
British  mines  result  from  falls  from  roof,  just  as  in  this  country.  The 
accident-rate,  however,  in  relation  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
is  consistently  below  the  rate  in  the  United  States.  In  Great 
Britain,  three  mine  employees  produce  no  more  coal  in  a  day  than 
one  employee  produces  in  this  country. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  completely  account  for  the  lower  fatality 
rate  in  the  British  mines,  but  among  the  factors  to  which  the  lower 
rate  may  doubtless  be  partly  attributed  are  the  experience  pos- 
sessed by  the  miners  in  Great  Britain,  many  of  the  men  having 
been  bred  to  the  occupation  through  several  generations ;  the  slower 
speed  with  which  the  men  work  as  indicated  by  the  smaller  daily 
output  per  man;  the  use  of  a  common  language  so  that  safety 
instructions  may  be  understood ;  the  less  extensive  use  of  machinery, 
only  about  13  per  cent  of  the  British  coal  being  undercut  by 
machines  as  compared  with  over  50  per  cent  of  the  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  this  country;  greater  caution  in  timbering  at  the 
face;  and  shale  dusting  of  the  mines  to  reduce  the  probability  of 
explosions.  In  Great  Britain  the  use  of  shale  dust  is  required  by 
law. 

Whether  conditions  in  this  country  will  permit  the  lowering  of 
the  death  rate  in  American  mines  to  the  British  level  is  a  subject 
that  deserves  the  serious  and  continuous  attention  of  the  industry 
itself  and  of  persons  connected  with  other  phases  of  our  economic 
life  that  influence  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  coal  mining 
industry  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of  those  who  work  in  the  mines. 

Cooperation  with  State  Agencies  in  Prevention 

It  has  been  the  policy  and  practice  of  the  bureau  of  mines  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  with  state  officials  and  bureaus,  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  mine  safety  conditions  and  to  increased  effi- 
ciency in  mining  and  metallurgical  methods.  The  field  covered  by 
the  bureau's  cooperation  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  In  gathering  statistics  of  accidents  at  coal  mines,  the  bureau 
receives  monthly  reports  of  fatalities  from  the  mine  inspector  of 
every  coal-producing  state.  This  arrangement  was  entered  into 
more  than  ten  years  ago  and  has  proved  a  very  satisfactory  and  in- 
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expensive  way  of  obtaining  up-to-date  statistics  of  mine  fatalities. 
These  are  compiled  and  published  monthly  and  issued  to  the  state 
inspectors  and  safety  engineers  as  an  aid  in  their  safety  work  by 
keeping  them  prwnptly  informed  of  accidents  that  occur  in  their 
own  and  other  states.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  mine 
manager's  daily  cost  sheet  or  to  the  executive's  daily  blotter  thaj 
keeps  him  informed  of  the  conditions  of  the  business  in  which  he 
is  engaged,  and  of  what  is  being  accomplished  in  other  fields  where 
similar  work  is  being  done. 

2.  Cooperation  with  those  states  which  have  inaugurated  in- 
dustrial commissions,  in  which  state  mining  departments  have  been 
absorbed,  in  assisting  in  the  formulation  of  mine  regulations.  This 
has  been  done  with  New  York,  Maryland,  Wisconsin,  California, 
Utah  and  Pennsylvania  in  a  limited  way. 

Engineers  have  been  detailed  to  attend  hearings  and  conferences 
and  the  specialists  of  the  bureau  have  reviewed,  criticized  and  of- 
fered suggestions  of  tentative  regulations,  as  they  have  been 
formulated.  The  advice  of  the  bureau  has  not  always  been  fol- 
lowed in  detail,  but  in  spirit  it  has  been.  In  this  work,  in  the  case 
of  metal  mining,  a  very  important  help  was  the  cooperation  which 
the  bureau  had  with  a  committee  of  engineers  appointed  by  the 
American  Mining  Congress — ^members  of  which  committee  were 
made  consulting  engineers  of  the  bureau,  and  their  report  published 
as  Bulletin  75.  Another  report  which  has  been  of  important  as- 
sistance, was  one  on  electrical  regulations  for  mines,  which  was 
largely  influential  in  making  the  Pennsylvania  state  regulations  on 
electrical  matters. 

3.  Cooperation  with  two  of  the  states  in  the  appointment  of 
a  mining  engineer  of  the  bureau  to  act  as  chief  inspector.  In  the 
case  of  California,  after  the  regulations  had  been  formulated  with 
the  assistance  of  this  chief  inspector  and  bureau  representative,  in 
putting  them  into  effect,  the  bureau  withdrew,  considering  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  the  inspection  work  was  properly  a  state  function.  In 
the  case  of  Utah,  at  the  request  of  the  state,  the  cooperation  has 
been  continued  and  the  bureau  has  acceded  because  of  the  large 
federal  coal  resources  in  Utah  and  the  necessity  of  closely  inspecting 
these  and  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  this  inspection  coordinated  with 
the  state  inspection.    This  has  worked  out  very  admirably. 

4.  Investigations  and  making  of  lists  of  permissible  explosives 
and  various  types  of  apparatus  and  machinery,  which  some  of  the 
state  departments  have  voluntarily  accepted  as  the  pennisstble  mate- 
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rials  and  apparatus  and  machinery  to  be  used  in  their  gaseous  coal 
mines.  These  permissible  lists  embrace  explosives,  explosion-proof 
motors,  switches  and  other  electrical  apparatus,  safety  lamps,  in- 
cluding miners'  electric  lamps,  and  mine  rescue  breathing  apparatus. 
The  increasing  quantities  of  permissible  explosives  used  in  our  coal 
mines  is  reducing  the  number  of  major  disasters. 

5.  Making  analyses  of  mine  gases  and  making  tests  of  various 
so-called  safety  apparatus  and  analyses  and  tests  of  explosives  in 
connection  with  disasters  and  accidents. 

6.  Assisting  in  the  establishment  of  mine  rescue  apparatus 
stations  and  of  assistance  at  times  following  disasters  of  services  of 
mine  rescue  crews. 

7.  Cooperation  with  state  geological  departments  in  the  sampling 
of  coal  mines  and  making  analyses  of  samples  submitted  by  the 
state  representatives. 

As  regards  any  proposals  for  further  strengthening  of  the  forces 
to  be  utilized  in  preventive  work,  this  is  a  delicate  matter.  The 
bureau  of  mines  is,  under  its  organic  act,  called  upon  to  cooperate 
with  state  officials,  but  state  rights  involving  a  certain  amount  of 
the  control  of  their  mineral  resources,  more  especially  in  the  man- 
datory powers,  make  it  difficult  for  the  federal  bureau  of  mines  to 
go  into  matters,  except  in  the  case  of  federal  ownership  of  the 
mineral,  as  in  the  public  domain  states,  unless  invited  to  cooperate. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  if  there  was  a  greater  uniformity 
of  laws  relating  to  the  mining  industry,  but  the  difficulty  comes  in 
obtaining  general  inter-state  agreements  as  to  the  legislation.  Each 
state  was  received  independently  and  the  legislation  and  regulations 
have  only  general  similarity.  No  two  states  have  the  same  laws 
as  regards  acts  of  compensation  or  policing  regulations  or  in  the 
matter  of  taxation  of  the  mineral.  How  such  joint  cooperation  with 
the  states  can  be  brought  about,  in  the  matter  of  handling  the 
mineral  industry,  with  the  bureau  of  mines  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
is  a  most  difficult  problem  and  since  the  mineral  resources  vary 
widely  in  the  different  states  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
than  that  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  legislation  regarding  other 
human  activities,  which  do  not  have  the  excuse  of  variations  in 
natural  resources. 

A  continuation  and  extension  of  cooperation  between  the  federal 
bureau  of  mines,  the  state  mining  officials  and  the  industry  itself 
offer  the  best  hope  for  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  number  of  mine 
accidents  in  the  United  States. 
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» 

^^Mine  Explosions  Can  and  Must  Be  Prevented" 

EztncU  from  a  statement  by  H.  FOSTER  BAIN,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  on  the  recent  scries  of  fatal  coal  mine  explosions. 

^^'nr'HE  coal  industry  has  not  in  years  suffered  as  many 

J[  big  disasters  and  the  entire  country  is  properly 
aroused.  ^  ^  ^  investigations  alone  will  give  no  as- 
surance that  similar  accidents  will  not  again  occur.  The 
lessons  learned  must  be  applied  and  every  possible  precau- 
tion taken  if  this  killing  is  to  be  stopped.      *     ^      * 

**  While  one  man  may  ignite  firedamp  by  smoking  or 
opening  a  safety  lamp,  or  may  by  firing  a  dangerous  shot 
cause  an  explosion,  the  broadcasting  of  these  explosions 
through  the  mine  with  the  consequent  large  loss  of  life  is 
due  invariably  to  the  presence  of  coal  dust  and  investiga- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  more  than  ten 
years  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  of  doubt  that 
such  spreading  of  explosions  by  coal  dust  can  be  prevented. 
Responsibility  for  this  rests  upon  the  mine  manage- 
ments.    ^     *     * 

*'  Coincident  with  this  work  of  stud3ring  the  causes  and 
effects  of  explosions,  research  was  carried  on  to  devise 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  the  widespreading  of  minor 
initial  explosions.  Two  effective  methods  were  demon- 
strated. Tlie  first  is  to  wet  the  dust  thoroughly  so  that  no 
dry  dust  remains  in  the  mine.  The  coal  dust  is  made  into 
a  mud  which  cannot  be  thrown  up  into  suspension  in  the 
air  by  concussion.  It  is  this  throwing  it  up  in  a  cloud  along 
the  entry  that  permits  the  flame  to  pass  from  one  volatile 
particle  to  anodier  which,  when  rapid  enough,  becomes  an 
explosion.  It  is  also  possible  to  dilute  the  coal  dust  with 
shale  dust  or  limestone  dust  or  any  non-inflammable  dust 
so  that  the  explosion  will  not  pass  from  point  to  point  even 
though  a  dust  cloud  be  raised  by  the  concussion  of  blasting 
or  by  the  wreckage  of  a  trip  of  cars.  Either  method  is 
effective.      *      *      * 

**  A  certain  number  of  accidents  due  to  risks  of  the  occu- 
pation, such  as  the  falls  of  roof,  must  be  expected,  but  the 
present  high  rate  is  excessive.  The  great  explosions,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  considered  to  be  normaJ  occupational 
accidents.  Explosions  can  and  must  be  prevented.  There 
is  no  reason,  with  the  present  knowledge,  why  local  explo- 
sions in  mines  should  spread  throughout  the  entire  under- 
ground workings.  Miners  and  operators,  as  well  as  the 
official  inspectors,  must  take  hold  of  the  situation  promptly 
and  vigorously  or  there  will  be  still  more  serious  explosions 
and  more  men  killed.  Knowledge,  not  applied,  is  of  no 
value,  however  practical  it  may  be  in  its  bearings.'* 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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The  Future  for  Unemployment 
Insurance 


By  Leo  Wolman 

New  School  of  Social  Research;  Director  of  Research,  AnuUgamated 

Clothing  Workers  of  America 


TN  the  contemporary  discussion  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
^  America,  there  is  apparently  being  drawn  an  interesting  and 
important  contrast  between  the  benefit  feature  and  the  preventive 
feature  of  insurance.  This  contrast  between  protection  and  relief, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  prevention,  on  the  other,  does  not,  I  believe, 
find  a  counterpart  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Unemployment  insurance  is  here  conceived  as  possessing  virtue 
only  in  proportion  as  it  succeeds  in  reducing  the  voltune  of  involun- 
tary idleness.  The  English  experiment  with  compulsory  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  generally  regarded  as  a  complete  and  irre- 
vocable failure.  The  benefits  which  English  workingmen  receive 
from  their  unemployment  fund  are  disparagingly  described  as 
"  doles."  Insurance  schemes  which  originate  in  the  desire  to  re- 
lieve the  unemployed  are  held  to  contain  within  them  the  germs 
of  their  own  destruction.  And  the  problem  is  to  be  met  in  this 
country,  not  by  the  creation  of  benefit  and  insurance  funds,  but  by 
a  prior  method,  now  generally  known  as  "  business  regularization." 

The  sources  of  this  American  attitude  are,  of  course,  not  easy  to 
discover.  It  is  in  part,  no  doubt,  a  reaction  against  certain  features 
of  the  British  scheme  which  have  received  unfavorable  and  not  alto- 
gether accurate  notice  in  this  country,  It  may  be  due  to  a  more 
sanguine  outlook  here  regarding  the  chances  for  regularizing  busi- 
ness and  for  reducing  the  volume  of  unemployment.  It  may  or^- 
nate  in  the  fear  that  unemployment  benefit  schemes  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  fraud  and  deception.  More  generally,  also,  it  may  arise 
from  the  tendency  to  consider  prevention  and  benefit-payment  as 
alternative  devices  between  which  a  choice  must  be  made.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  prevention  is  of  course  bound  to  be  the  more 
popular  alternative. 

Whatever  the  reason,  however,  this  way  of  looking  at  the  matter 
is  calculated  to  shape  the  course  of  American  proposals  of  solution. 
If  the  problem  is  one  of  business  regularization  and  not  of  payment 
of  insurance  benefits  to  the  unemployed,  then  the  ordinary  measures 
of  reform,  such  as  extensive  legislative  provisions  and  joint  arrange- 
ments between  trade  unions  and  employers'  associations,  are  no 
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longer  applicable;  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree.  The  problem 
of  business  regularization  is  a  complex  one,  diflFering  significantly 
as  between  industries  and  even  as  between  establishments  in  the 
same  industry.  The  proper  procedure,  then,  is  not  to  enact  general 
legislation,  which  must,  of  necessity,  disregard  and  overlook  these 
peculiarities,  but  to  entrust  the  matter  to  the  individual  business 
man.  He  will  first  be  educated  to  the  need  and  practipability  of 
regularization.  He  will  then  study  the  nature  and  causes  of  fluctua- 
tions in  his  business  and,  understanding  them,  will  apply  those  meas- 
ures designed  to  produce  more  regular  business  and,  hence,  more 
even  employment.  That  this  method  is  not  at  all  a  fanciful  one,  its 
advocates  point  out,  is  proved  by  the  success  which  some  few  busi- 
ness men  have  already  had  in  regularizing  their  businesses.  Attract- 
ive as  this  procedure  appears  to  be,  it  nevertheless,  raises  serious 
questions  of  method  and  goal. 

Weakness  of  Voluntary  Plans 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  warrant  for  assuming  that  regulari- 
zation will  come  where  it  is  most  needed.  Granting  even  a  much 
more  extensive  experimentation  in  regularization  than  is,  under  the 
circutnstances,  likely,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  experiments  will 
in  the  main  be  conducted  where  the  problem  is  simplest  and  the 
cost  least.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  not  an  infallible  rule,  but  it  is,  I 
believe,  supported  by  our  experience  with  programs  of  a  similar 
nature  in  allied  fields  of  social  reform.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case 
that  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  of  much  greater  severity,  and 
requires  for  that  reason  considerably  more  drastic  treatment  in  some 
establishments  and  industries  than  in  others.  The  net  effect  of 
wholly  voluntary  measures  of  both  insurance  and  prevention 
would  be  practically  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  insurance 
large  numbers  most  in  need  of  it  and  to  postpone  or  to  disregard 
regularization  where  irregularity  involves  the  greatest  cost  and 
the  most  acute  problems.  This  inevitable  choice  of  the  good 
risks  and  exclusion  of  the  bad  ones  cannot  be  said  to  constitute, 
cither  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unemployed  or  from  that 
of  the  community,  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

Such  accidental  and  spotty  regularization  of  industry  may,  more- 
over, have  even  more  undesirable  consequences.  Where  the  experi- 
ment is  limited  in  extent,  continuous  employment  may  easily  be 
achieved  in  one  place  at  the  price  of  greater  irregularity  in  another. 
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It  is  on  this  ground  largely  that  criticism  has  developed  within  the 
ranks  of  the  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  against 
the  unemployment  fund  in  that  branch  of  the  industry  located  in 
Qeveland.  Stabilization  in  Cleveland,  officials  of  the  national 
organization  contend,  has  produced  more  irregularity  in  the  other 
centers  of  manufacture.  In  this  instance  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
critics  of  the  scheme  have  proved  their  case.  Nor  would  regulari- 
zation  in  one  place  at  the  cost  of  greater  irregularity  elsewhere  be 
necessarily  an  unmixed  evil.  But  that  such  an  outcome  is  to  be 
expected  of  voluntary  and  limited  programs  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance and  prevention  and  that  such  contingencies  should,  if  at  all 
possible,  be  avoided,  seems  to  me  reasonably  clear. 

No  Advance  Without  Public  Pressure 
More  important  than  any  of  these  considerations,  however,  are 
the  chances  of  initiating  widespread  plans  of  insurance  without  the 
aid  of  legislation  or  the  pressure  of  such  organized  agencies  as  trade 
unions.  The  problem  is,  in  short,  that  of  determining  whether  any 
general  attack  on  unemployment  can  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the 
education,  and  persuasion,  of  individual  employers.  The  whole 
history  of  protective  legislation  of  this  sort  indicates,  almost 
conclusively,  the  narrow  limits  of  persuasion  and  understanding 
as  effective  motive  power  in  the  accomplishment  of  social  re- 
forms. The  control  of  child  and  women  labor,  the  insurance  of 
workingmen  disabled  by  industrial  accidents  were  all  effected, 
after  many  years  of  agitation,  through  legislative  orders  and  not 
by  voluntary  acts  of  employers.  Yet  to  most  people  the  evils  of 
child  and  woman  labor  and  of  industrial  accidents  were  reason- 
ably plain.  It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  the  adoption  of 
intelligent  and  beneficial  labor  policy  must  wait  upon  external 
pressure.  But  those  who  are  interested  in  further  progress  can 
do  no  more  than  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 

When  Jevons  was  discussing  in  18iS2  the  limits  and  necessities 
of  state  action,  he  made  observations  that  are  apparently  as  relevant 
now  as  they  were  then.  He  is  considering  the  fencing  of  fly-wheels. 
•*  Having  once  decided  that  the  fly-wheel  ought  to  be  fenced,"  he 
writes,  "  we  have  but  raised  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  the 
person  who  ought  to  put  up  the  fences,  and  the  other  persons  who 
have  a  right  or  a  duty  to  take  care  that  he  puts  them  up.  We  might, 
in  the  first  place,  assume  that  the  owner  of  dangerous  machinery 
would  fence  it  from  motives  of  mere  humanity,  if  not  from  those 
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of  self-interest.  But  here  again  experience  proves  the  existence 
of  unaccountable  thoughtlessness,  if  not  heartlessness.  Before  the 
Legislature  began  to  interfere,  hardly  any  owner  of  machinery 
thought  of  incurring  the  small  additional  percentage  of  cost  requisite 
to  render  the  machinery  safe  to  the  operatives.  Plenty  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  exists,  moreover,  to  show  that  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  distinctly  opposed  by  the  factory  owners.  In  other 
cases  mere  thoughtlessness  and  indifference  can  alone  be  charged 
against  the  owners."^ 

And  so  he  goes  on  with  one  illustration  after  another.  If  the 
chronicle  were  continued  since  1882,  plenty  of  additional  documentary 
evidence  could  be  foimd  that  shows  the  existence  of  the  same  oppo- 
sition and  of  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  results  through  legis- 
lative mandates.  There  is  no  assurance,  to  be  sure,  that  left  to 
their  own  resources,  employers  might  not  in  the  long  run  achieve 
all  of  these  improvements.  But  in  matters  of  this  kind  patience  is 
not  an  absolute  social  virtue. 

The  future  of  voluntary  measures  of  unemployment  insurance 
and  prevention  is  limited  not  alone  by  the  apathy  and  opposition  of 
employers,  but  also,  I  believe,  by  the  known  possibilities  of  preven- 
tion. There  has  already,  it  seems  to  me,  been  a  great  deal  of  exag- 
geration in  this  connection.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  legisla- 
tion after  the  Wisconsin  pattern,  which  aims  to  penalize  a  disorgani- 
zed and  disorderly  labor  market  and  reward  reductions  in  labor 
turnover,  will  accomplish  a  substantial  reductioti  in  the  rate  of  labor 
turnover,  it  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  fact  that  no  available  analysis 
of  industrial  unemployment  has  undertaken  to  weigh  the  relative 
burden  of  the  cost  of  unemployment  and  of  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment prevention.  To  make  this  analysis,  much  more  is  required 
than  the  knowledge  that  unemployment  falls  into  such  categories  as 
cyclical  and  seasonal  unemployment.  A  recent  study  by  Henry 
Clay  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  unemployment  in  England  shows 
how  far  short  the  common  devices  for  prevention  would  have  fallen 
of  dealing  adequately  with  the  kind  of  conditions  that  have  existed 
in  England  during  the  past  two  years.^  It  is  probably  the  case 
with  unemployment,  as  with  many  other  industrial  and  social 
problems,  that  only  after  an  operating  scheme  of  general  unem- 


*  W.  S.  Jevons,  "  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor,"  p.  3. 

"  Henry  Clay,  "  Unemployment  and  its  Treatment :  The  Emergency  Prob- 
lem in  England/'  The  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  Reconstruction  in 
Europe,  Section  9,  p.  549. 
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ployment  insurance  has  furnished  many  additional  facts  about 
unemployment,  will  we  be  able  to  take  intelligent  and  effective 
steps  to  reduce  and  to  prevent  industrial  idleness.  Until  that 
condition  comes  to  pass,  legislation  like  that  proposed  in  Wis- 
consin will  doubtless  reduce  the  margin  of  unemployment.  But 
its  major  contributions  \o  the  problem  of  unemployment  will 
consist  in  assisting  the  unemployed  and  in  furnishing  the 
materials  for  a  better  understanding  in  the  future  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  unemployment.  Meanwhile  individual  employers 
who  do  not  participate  in  a  general  insurance  scheme,  will  suffer 
from  the  same  inability  to  control  their  business  fluctuations. 
And  what  is  more  important,  their  employees  will  remain  un- 
protected during  their  periods  of  involuntary  idleness. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  short  space  of  time  to  enumerate  and  con- 
sider all  of  the  attributes  of  an  adequate  and  effective  system  of 
unemployment  insurance.  But  there  remain  two  conditions  in 
regard  to  which  private  schemes,  organized  on  the  initiative  of 
individual  employers,  fall  far  short  of  either  public  schemes  or 
of  insurance  begun  and  controlled  by  joint  agreements  between 
labor  organizations  and  employers.  One  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  insurance  is  to  free  the  minds  of  insured  from  the  con- 
stant fear  of  interrupted  income  or  of  loss  of  property.  Uncertain 
insurance,  consequently,  is  almost  as  bad  as  no  insurance  at  all. 
Now  there  is  naturally  no  sure  method  of  saving  either  individual 
businesses  or  even  insurance  companies  from  the  catastrophes 
of  unavoidable  bankruptcy.  But  short  of  bankruptcy,  the  cer- 
tainty of  insurance  payments  and  the  continuity  of  the  insurance 
scheme  can  be  safeguardjed  only  if  the  arrangement  is  a  con- 
tractual one.  The  unsatisfactory  experience  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere  with  private  and  voluntary  profit-sharing  schemes 
is  indicative  of  the  failure  of  such  plans  which  do  not  have  a 
contractual  basis.  The  consequences  of  interrupting  or  of 
stopping  insurance  payments  are  on  the  whole,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  enterprise,  much  more  serious  and  harmful.  Only 
by  legal  enactment  or  through  agreements  between  trade  unions 
and  employers  can  there  be  any  reasonable  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity and  certainty. 

Standards  Should  Be  Fixed  By  Law 

The  second  weakness  of  private  and  voluntary  schemes  is  inher- 
ent in  the  peculiar  nature  of  unemployment  insurance.    Of  the  very 
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large  number  of  insurable  risks,  unemployment  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  define.  This  difficulty  involves  considerations  not  only 
of  logic  but  also  of  public  policy.  While  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
formulate  the  terms  of  a  simple  definition  of  unemployment,  the 
practical  application  of  the  definition  is  surrounded  with  innumer- 
able and  unforeseen  problems.  It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  to  rule 
that  persons  thrown  out  of  work  by  reason  of  a  trade  dispute  are 
barred  from  receiving  unemployment  benefits,  and  another  to  deter- 
mine in  a  specific  case  whether  the  applicant  for  benefit  is  disquali- 
fied under  this  provision,  or  not.  The  English  have  discovered  in 
their  ten  years*  experience  with  unemployment  insurance  how  deli- 
cate a  problem  is  the  definition  of  such  terms  as  "  misconduct," 
"  just  cause,"  and  "  suitable  employment"  At  first  blush  decision  on 
all  such  questions  seems  no  more  than  an  arbitrary  matter.  Such  is 
indeed  the  case.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  import  whether 
such  arbitrary  definitions  are  wisely  or  foolishly  made.  Each  deci- 
sion or  definition  involves  ab  initio  the  fixing  of  social  standards 
and  later  adherence  to  or  departure  from  those  standards.  "  Suit- 
able employment"  may  be  defined  as  employment  at  the  rate  of 
wages  prevailing  in  the  non-union  shops  in  a  given  area ;  or  as  em- 
ployment at  the  union  rate.  Suitable  employment  for  a  bricklayer 
may  be  defined  as  employment  at  a  building-laborer's  job  and  at  the 
building-laborer's  wage;  or  as  employment  only  at  a  bricklayer's 
job  and  at  a  bricklayer's  wage.  One  referee,  likewise,  may  find  a 
worker  guilty  of  "misconduct"  who  has  refused  in  the  shop  to 
violate  a  union  rule  and  has  been  discharged  therefor ;  whereas  an- 
other referee,  guided  by  precisely  the  same  rules,  may  well  reverse 
this  ruling.  Whether  in  typical  cases  of  this  kind,  one  or  another 
ruling  is  made  rests  on  our  conception  of  prevailing  economic  and 
industrial  standards,  and  of  the  public  policy  with  reference  to  these 
standards.  It  would  clearly  be  unsafe  to  allow  private  and  par- 
ticular interests  to  fix  and  to  regulate  standards  through  the 
machinery  of  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  If  we  are 
to  have  unemployment  insurance,  such  complex  questions  of 
interpretation  should  either  be  entrusted  to  agents  of  the  state, 
or,  where  such  arrangements  exist,  to  the  joint  bargaining 
machinery  of  labor  organizations  and  employers'  associations. 
Where,  moreover,  an  insurance  scheme  of  an  individual  employer 
falls  in  neither  of  these  classes,  it  should  be  required  by  law  to 
conform  at  least  to  certain  minimum  standards,  fixed  in  the 
law. 
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Constructive  Action  Calls  for  Legislation 

Aluch  as  employers  and  other  agents  should  be  encouraged  to 
experiment  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  through  the  medium 
of  one  or  another  plan  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  conclusion 
from  the  fore-going  discussion  is  that  no  general  relief  can  be 
anticipated  except  through  state  action  or  the  pressure  of  trade 
unions.  Waiting  upon  the  action  of  individuals  will  not  only 
delay  progress  in  this  field,  but  may  further  give  rise  to  practices 
in  the  administration  of  unemployment  insurance  that  are  harm- 
ful and  that  should  wherever  possible  be  controlled  by  disinter- 
ested parties  or  by  joint  determination.  At  present,  and  probably 
for  some  considerable  time  in  the  future,  the  achievements  in 
prevention  are  likely  to  be  hopeful  but  slight.  The  operation  of 
general  systems  of  insurance,  covering  industries  or  states,  may 
be  expected  to  fujrnish  the  data  on  which  further  and  more  in- 
telligent preventive  measures  will  be  based.  Although  it  is  an 
accepted  commonplace  that  the  remedy  for  unemployment  is 
employment ;  until  work  can  be  supplied  to  the  idle,  they  should 
be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  intermittent  employment 
as  they  already  are  from  those  of  accidents,  and  as  they  should 
be  from  those  of  old  age  and  sickness.  For  this  reason  the 
benefit  features  of  proposed  programs  of  unemployment  insurance 
will  probably  continue  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  core  of  such 
programs. 

In  this  country  legislative  proposals  have  not  yet  passed  beyond 
the  stage  of  discussion.  There  is  also  no  denying  the  fact  that 
whatever  we  do  will  be  of  a  highly  experimental  nature.  This  is 
generally  true  of  social  legislation.  If,  however,  we  may  /trust  the 
results  of  the  English  experience  with  unemployment  insurance, 
and  those  in  the  analogous  fields  of  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation in  this  country,  the  first  step  in  a  constructive  unemployment 
program  will  be  the  enactment  of  legislation  based  on  the  principles 
of  the  Huber  bill  in  Wisconsin.  This  bill  combines  preventive  and 
benefit  features.  It  lays  down  reasonable  standards  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  It  provides  agencies  of  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tion. It  gives  the  parties  concerned  with  its  terms  a  comfortable 
period  in  which  to  adjust  themselves  to  its  provisions.  And,  so  far 
as  can  be  gathered  in  advance,  its  financial  burdens  are  not  likely 
to  be  excessive,  except  perhaps  during  the  kind  of  conflagration  that 
consumed  industry  in  1920  and  1921. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  Laws  to 
Aid  Employers  in  Prevention 


SPEAKING  at  a  hearing  on  the  Hubcr  unemployment  com- 
pensation bill  before  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  February  20, 
Henry  S.  Dennison,  of  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  described  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  his  own  company  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance, and  declared  that  he  is  **  looking  to  this  bill  primariljf  as  a 
measure  of  prevention  of  unemplo}^menC* 

Mr.  Dennison  said  he  is  definitely  convinced  that  unemployment 
compensation  legislation  will  act  as  a  constant  spur  upon  manage- 
ment to  make  steady  progress  in  conecting  the  conditions  of  irregular 
employment 

*'  It  takes  a  reminder  to  drive  humans  to  progress,"  he  asserted. 
*'  The  betterment  of  the  ^tuation  is  in  the  hands  of  management,** 

The  unemployment  compensation  bill  is  like  our  accident  com- 
pensation laws  in  that  it  provides  a  constant  reminder,  a  constant 
incentive,  to  better  conditions,  Mr.  Dennison  testified.  **  When  we 
passed  our  compensation  laws,  the  very  concerns  who  had  pioneered 
in  accident  prevention  did  almost  unconsciously  a  better  job  of  pre- 
vention v^th  the  constant  reminder  of  prevention  in  the  form  of 
a  workmen's  compensation  law.*' 

A  study  of  applicants  for  work  in  his  company  showed  Mr.  Den- 
nison that  '*  easily  85  per  cent  of  them  will  mention  among  the  very 
first  things  that  they  desire  in  a  job  is  steadiness.**  And  he  added: 
**From  the  point  of  view  of  the  capitalist,  as  well  as  labor,  irregu- 
larity of  employment,  the  capricious  throwing  of  a  man  out  of  a 
job,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  industrial  system  to-day. 
Capitalists  know  the  daily  cost  of  shutting  down  factories.'* 

Referring  to  the  plans  in  operation  in  his  own  plant,  Mr.  Denni- 
son said  that  both  employees  and  management  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  "  unemployment  insurance  is  the  most  important  in  its 
effect  toward  the  efficiency  of  employees." 

**  We  have  gotten  from  unemplosmnent  msiirance  more 
value  than  we  have  from  any  other  one  kind  of  managerial 
device.  «  «  «  There  is  nothing  that  we  would  dislike 
to  give  up  more  than  our  unemployment  insurance  plan  as 
long  as  there  is  no  general  unemployment  insurance  law  in 
Massachusetts* 

"  Unemployment  insurance  is  an  investment  for  employers.  It 
should  bear  dividends.  I  am  certain  that  almost  any  relief  from  the 
dreaded  burden  of  unemployment  will  pay  great  social  dividends.*' 
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Progress  in  Old  Age  Pension 
Legislation 


By  John  B.  Andrews 


WITH  the  adoption  of  old  age  pension  legislation  in  two 
states — Montana  and  Nevada — thus  far  in  1923,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  standard  bill  in  twenty-one  other  state  legisla- 
tures, added  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  movement,  long  in 
preparation,  to  extend  enlightened  protection  to  the  aged  workers 
who  have  been  worn,  out  in  the  service  of  industry. 

Three  years  ago  an  important  forward  step  in  social  legislation 
against  old  age  dependency  was  taken  in  America  when  Congress, 
after  years  of  agitation,  enacted  the  law  of  1920  establishing  com- 
pulsory, contributory  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance  for  the  federal 
government's  half  million  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Review  at  the  time  that  this  advanced 
action  would  prove  helpful  in  promoting  "  old  age  insurance  legis- 
lation by  the  states  for  workers  in  both  public  and  private  em- 
ployments." 1 

By  1920  official  commissions  had  been  appointed  in  a  half  dozen 
states  to  study  the  old  age  problem  among  wage-earners,  with  a  view 
to  legislation.  An  impressive  array  of  facts  was  revealed — notably 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  commissions — showing  that  condi- 
tions are  serious;  that  private  charity  and  public  almshouses  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  that  constructive  social  measures  are 
urgently  needed.  The  Second  Industrial  Conference  called  by 
President  Wilson  in  1920  favored  legislation  to  protect  superan- 
nuated wage-earners.  Several  states  in  that  year  extended  their 
legislative  provisions  for  retirement  pa)rments  to  old  employees  in 
state,  county  and  municipal  service. 

Meanwhile  public  demand  for  old  age  pension  laws  covering 
industrial  workers  has  been  steadily  increasing.  Many  social  service 
organizations,  fraternal  societies,  church  bodies,  international  labor 
unions  and  state  federations  of  labor  have  recently  adopted  favor- 
able resolutions  and  joined  actively  in  the  present  legislative  cam- 


*Sec  article  "Old  Age  Insurance  Legislation  Now  Up  to  the  States."  by 
Frederick  MacKenzie,  in  the  American  Labor  LegisloHm  Review,  Vol.  X, 
No.  4.  December,  1920,  pp.  254-256. 
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paign.  The  greatly  accelerated  public  interest  in  old  age  pension 
legislation  led  to  a  number  of  conferences  during  the  past  year, 
in  which  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  partici- 
pated, resulting  in  the  drafting  of  a  standard  bill  for  the  assistance 
of  the  states. 

The  standard  bill  for  old  age  pensions,  designed  to  keep  families 
together  where  there  are  aged  dependents,  embodies  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  underlying  mothers'  pension  laws,  which  in  the  eleven 
years  1911  to  1921,  were  enacted  in  forty  American  states  and  two 
territories.  It  calls  for  the  straight  old  age  pension  which,  because 
of  its  simplicity  of  administration,  is  more  economical  than  any 
other  plan. 

Prospects  are  that  1923  will  mark  great  advances  in  American 
social  legislation.  The  need  is  urgent.  One  of  the  saddest  chapters 
in  our  social  history  is  the  callous  neglect  in  de-humanized  poor- 
houses.  Complex  modern  industry  thrusts  aside  the  aged  or  in- 
capacitated worker  as  a  useless  economic  factor.  Relatives  or 
friends  may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  carry  the  burden.  Existing 
private  pension  systems  are  an  insignificant  factor.  Charity  care  is 
inefficient  and  unsatisfactory,  although  large  sums  are  expended. 

The  economical  and  humane  method — by  means  of  a  well  organ- 
ized statewide  system  of  old  age  pensions — is  now  apparently 
on  the  way  to  general  adoption.  As  a  practical  and  permanent 
solution  it  is  believed  this  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  s^ed 
dependents;  more  economical  for  our  industries,  and  best  for  the 
community. 


ttlllHIHIIillllinilllltlllltllllHIIIIHiltlillllltllttlllllllllillllllllR^ 

THE  standard  old  age  pension  bill  for  state  legisla- 
tion makes  available  a  maximum  income  from  all  sources 
of  $1.00  a  day,  including  the  pension,  for  persons  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  70  years  or  upwards  and  have  qualified 
by  their  record  of  good  citizenship  and  residence  within  the 
state  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  Exonomical  administration 
is  provided  for,  through  a  salaried  state  superintendent  work- 
ing through  local  boards.  The  state  furnishes  the  pension,  and 
bears  the  expense  of  statewide  administration,  but  county  or 
local  boards  meet  the  expense  of  local  administration. 
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1873  -  Charles  McCarthy  -  1921 

As  a  tribute  to  the  pioneer  service  of  the  late  Charles 
McCarthy,  inventor  of  the  legislative  reference  bureau,  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  has  placed  a  large  medallion  on  the  wall 
of  the  assembly  chamber.  This  recognition  of  distinguished 
service  is  indicative  of  growing  public  appreciation  of 
scientific  work  in  social  legislation*  Mr.  McCarthy,  long 
an  officer  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  served 
for  fifteen  years  as  chief  of  the  pioneer  legislative  reference 
library  in  Wisconsin. 
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"Without  Foundation  and  Absolutely 

False" 


ON  February  IS,  1923,  following  the  introduction  of  old  age 
pension  bills  in  twenty-three  state  l^slatures,  a  Washington 
despatch  appeared  conspicuously  in  the  news  columns  of  many 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  quietly  organizing  opposition  to  old 
age  pension  legislation  proposed  in  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  states. 

This  statement  was  signed  by  James  T.  Kolbert,  a  United  Press 
staff  correspondent. 

Despite  the  auspices  under  which  the  story  appeared,  however, 
those  familiar  with  developments  in  protective  labor  legislation 
looked  upon  it  with  suspicion.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  never  had  the  reputation  of  taking  a  stand  "  quietly."  What 
is  more,  organized  labor  throughout  the  country  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  state  legislation  for  old  age  pensions.  A  number  of  state 
federations  are  actively  campaigning  for  the  passage  of  pending 
bills.  A  special  committee  of  the  largest  trade  union  in  America — 
the  United  Mine  Workers — ^has  long  been  at  work  to  promote  the 
enactment  of  old  age  assistance  laws  by  the  states.  And  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  itself,  at  its  most  recent  convention, 
went  on  record  for  this  legislation.  The  press  story  giving  what 
purported  to  be  the  "  news  "  that  it  was  now  "  quietly  organizing 
opposition,"  called  loudly  foi'  verification. 

Frank  E.  Hering,  chairman  of  the  old  age  pension  commission 
of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  which  is  active  in  the  state  cam- 
paigns for  this  l^slation  inquired  directly  of  President  Gompers. 
Here  is  Mr.  Gompers'  authoritative  reply : 

There  is  abtoltttely  no  foundation  for  tfaia  statement  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  not  quietly  organising  opposition  to  old  age 
pension  legislation  anywhere. 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Hering  calling  attention  to  the 
action  of  two  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
favor  of  old  age  pension  l^slation,  President  Gompers  added : 

Reports  that  I  am  organising  opposition  to  old  age  pension  bills  intro- 
duced in  ▼arions  state  legislatures  are  without  foundation  and  are  abso- 
lutely Islse. 
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Under-employment  a  Basic  Evil  Reports 
Federal  Goal  Commission 


THE  trouble  with  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  according 
to  the  preliminary  first  report  of  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission  recently  submitted  to  the  President  and  to  Congress, 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word  "  instability."  And  a  basic 
cause  of  instability,  the  commission  finds,  is  over-development 
and  chronic  under-employment. 

"  There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  in  the  industry,"  it  says, 
"  until  this  underlying  cause  of  instability  is  removed." 

Controversies  between  management  and  employees  and  trans- 
portation deficiency  are  named  as  immediate  causes  of  scarcity  and 
high  prices  of  coal.    But  there  are  causes  that  go  deeper. 

"  We  find,"  says  the  report,  "  that  in  the  bituminous  industry 
since  1890  the  mines  have  averaged  over  the  country  as  a  whole, 
only  213  days  out  of  a  possible  working  year  of  308  days.  *  *  * 
In  1920,  a  year  of  active  demand,  the  average  time  worked  was 
only  220  days,  and  in  1921,  the  year  of  depression,  it  dropped 
to  149  days,  with  many  districts  showing  a  figure  much  below 
this  average.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  twenty-three  years  over  which  the 
statistical  record  of  strikes  extends,  the  time  lost  because  of 
strikes  has  averaged  nine  days  a  year,  or  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  time  lost  for  all  causes  combined. 

"  The  other  attributed  cause,  lack  of  transportation  facilities 
during  the  annual  peak  of  railroad  business,  commonly  known 
as  '  car  shortage,'  enhances  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  but  it  does 
not  explain  the  short  working  year  for  the  miners.  When  the 
needed  coal  is  supplied  the  miner  gets  it  out  at  one  time  or  another 
and  his  work  takes  so  much  time  and  no  more.  Short  working 
time  is  the  result  of  over-development  in  the  industry.  There  arc 
more  mines  and  more  miners  than  the  needs  of  the  country  require." 

A  cause  of  part-time  operations  is  found  to  be  variation  in 
demand,  partly  annual  and  partly  seasonal.  But,  says  the  com- 
mission, "our  preliminary  studies  show  that  even  in  times  of 
maximum  demands  the  mines  as  a  whole  do  not  work  full  time." 
The  present  capacity  of  the  bituminous  mines  is  well  above  800,000,- 
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000  tons  a  year  yet  the  country  has  never  been  able  to  absorb  more 
than  579,000,000  tons.    The  report  says  further : 

"The  steady  increase  in  the  army  of  bituminous  coal  miners 
during  the  last  four  years,  notwithstanding  a  lessened  demand  for 
their  product  is  also  a  fact  that  stands  out  in  the  statistical  records 
furnished  the  Commission  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
In  1918,  the  year  of  maximum  coal  output,  when  579,000,000  tons 
were  mined,  615,000  men  were  employed  in  the  bituminous  coal 
mines,  nearly  622,000  the  next  year,  over  639,000  in  1920,  and  in 
1921,  663,000  mine  workers  were  employed  in  producing  about 
416,000,000  tons.  To  get  a  year  comparable  in  soft  coal  output  with 
1921  we  have  to  go  back  to  1910,  when  417,000,000  tons  were  mined, 
and  it  is  significant  that  in  that  year  less  than  556,000  mine  workers 
were  employed — or  about  a  million  more  tons  of  coal  with  100,000 
fewer  miners.    *    *    * 

"This  plainly  is  not  progress,  but  the  mistake  must  not  be 
made  of  blaming  the  miner  for  a  decreased  output,  for  the 
average  miner's  daily  output  in  1921  was  4  1/5  tons,  taking  the 
8,000  commercial  mines,  large  and  small,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  1910  his  daily  output  was  about  3j4  tons,  although  this 
difference  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  increased  use  of  machines. 
But  in  1910  the  average  bituminous  coal  mine  was  operating  217 
days  as  against  149  days  in  1921. 

"  This  condition  of  over-development  in  mines  and  of  surplus 
number  of  miners  is  an  underlying  cause  of  the  instability  of 
the  industry.  It  means  imemplosnnent  and  intermittent  employ- 
ment to  the  coal  miner  and  a  direct  loss  to  him  of  earning 
power.  It  explains  his  need  and  demand  for  a  day  wage  rate 
higher  than  the  average  for  most  other  industries." 

"  As  for  the  public,  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  over-developed 
industry  is  reflected  in  the  high  price  of  coal.  We  do  not  know 
accurately  the  extent  of  the  burden,  but  it  may  well  be  measured 
by  the  cost  of  keeping  in  the  industry  an  excess  of  perhaps 
200,000  miners  and  their  families  and  the  excess  investment  in 
mines. 

"There  can  be  no  satisfactory  agreement  as  to  wage  rates 
and  no  lasting  peace  between  operators  and  men  unless  steadier 
employment  can  be  provided." 

The  present  report  is  signed  by  all  of  the  members:  John 
Hays  Hammond,  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  Clark  Howell,  George  Otis 
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Smith,  Edward  T.  Devine,  C|iarles  P.  Neill  and  Samuel  Alschuler. 
It,  however,  is  limited  to  bituminous  coal  since  the  law  requires  a 
separate  report  on  the  anthracite  industry  by  July  1,  1923. 

Moreover,  it  is  little  more  than  a  report  of  progress — z,  recon- 
naissance. The  investigation  has  been  extended,  with  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $400,000  by  Congress,  and  the  complete  findings  of  fact 
as  well  as  the  commission's  conclusions  will  not  appear  until  later. 

It  is  significant  that  the  experience  of  this  official  commission, 
at  the  very  outset  of  its  study,  indicates  the  need  of  a  permanent 
fact-finding  commission  as  set  forth  in  an  earlier  number  of  this 
Review  by  Alexander  M.  Bing.^  "  First  among  the  constructive 
measures  to  bring  about  better  industrial  relations,"  Mr.  Bing  wrote, 
"  is  that  the  public  must  know  the  facts  which  underlie  our  indus- 
trial processes."  To  be  of  real  service  this  work  must  be  continuous. 
The  appalling  nature  of  the  task  confronting  a  special,  temporary 
commission,  like  the  present  one,  is  indicated  in  the  report,  which 
says: 

"There  arc  6,000  commercial  producers  of  soft  coal,  to  say 
nothing  of  thousands  of  wagon  mines  and  country  coal  banks. 
These  producers  operate  9,000  commercial  mines.  *  *  *  The 
coal  mining  industry,  in  point  of  numbers  employed,  outranks  any 
single  manufacturing  industry  and  stands  next  to  transportation 
and  agriculture.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
are  employed  in  this  industry,  of  whom  90  per  cent  work  under- 
ground." 

^American  Labor  LegisJatinn  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  September,  1922, 
pp.  150-15S. 
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Baker  and  Bread  Line 


By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke 


J  JE was  a  bakers  apprentice 

"    And  herd  his 

Back  ^0  the  mixing  and  kn^ding. 

Night  c^ier  night  he  spent  his 

Youth  for  the  oeens  feeding 

Night  <^ter  night,  night  <^ter  night. 

He  sweated  his  soul  and  seared  his  sight, 

Swehering,  but  succeeding. 

Journeyman  then,  then  master; 

Andfaster 
He  served  the  Molochian  attar. 
Acolyte,  exorcist,  pastor. 
Telling  the  loaves  of  his  psalter. 
Pan-load  and  man-load  and  trayAoad, 
Oven-load,  counter-load,  dray-load. 
Never  a  day  did  he  faker. 

Then  when  the  long  years  had  tired  him. 

They  fired  him. 
Every  Job  has  its  dead  line; 
Past  it,  nobody  desired  him. 
So,  in  the  charity-fed  lint. 
He  of  the  mixing  and  making. 
He  of  the  infinite  baking. 
Stands  in  the  bread  lirw! 
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The  Functions  of  Public  Employment 
Services  and  Public  Works 


By  Bryce  M.  Stewart 
Former  Director,  Employment  Service  of  Canada 


ABOUT  a  decade  ago  a  little  group  of  employment  officials  and 
.  other  interested  persons  began  to  advocate  a  national  employ- 
ment service.  Then  came  the  war.  The  stream  of  immigration 
dried  up.  It  was  necessary  to  curtail  the  wastage  of  labor  in  in- 
dustrial establishments  and  Employment  Management  took  its  rise. 
The  United  States  employment  service,  inaugurated  in  1918,  proved 
a  war-time  organization,  and  about  the  only  permanent  result  of 
the  movement  is  the  employment  service  of  Canada.  As  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  Employment  Management,  with  its 
ranks  somewhat  depleted  by  the  depression,  holds  the  field.  Since 
its  emphasis  is  on  regularization  of  employment  within  the  plant  it 
may  afford  a  change  of  view  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  that  field  of 
employment  work  which  lies  outside  the  walls  of  the  factory. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  of  Public  Em- 
plo3mient  Offices  in  1916,  W.  M.  Leiserson  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  labor  reserve  board,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
constructing  a  labor  exchange  system  out  of  the  existing  state  and 
municipal  employment  offices,  just  as  the  federal  reserve  board  has 
welded  the  existing  banks  into  one  national  organization.  D.  D. 
Lescohier  in  "  The  Labor  Market,"  published  in  1919,  and  in  other 
writings,  sets  forth  with  a  wealth  of  concrete  detail  the  same  general 
point  of  view.  He  favors  the  consolidation  of  the  existing  employ- 
ment offices  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  service 
council  with  real  participation  in  the  management  of  the  system. 
The  general  contention  of  both  writers  is  that  such  an  employment 
service  would  reduce  the  labor  reserve  just  as  the  federal  reserve 
board  has  reduced  the  cash  reserve  of  the  banks. 

The  functions  of  a  national  employment  service,  as  set  forth  by 
these  and  other  students,  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  To  organize  the  labor  market  on  a  national  basis. 

2.  To  supervise  or  supplant  private  employment  agencies. 
Leiserson  charges  the  public  wnployment  service  with  the  duty  of 
supervising  private  agencies  and  driving  out  the  dishonest  agents 
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while  Le^cohier  would  abolish  private  agencies  by  legislation  and 
give  the  public  service  a  monopoly. 

3.  To  cooperate  with  the  schools  and  colleges  in  vocational 
guidance. 

4.  To  be  a  permanent  laboratory  for  the  study  of  fluctuations 
in  the  labor  market  and  to  collect  and  publish  statistical  and  other 
information,  designed  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  unemployment. 

5.  To  assist  in  the  control  of  immigration.  Leiserson  would 
have  the  public  employment  service  assist  the  immigration  service 
to  direct  immigrants  into  fields  in  which  their  labor  is  required  and 
to  prevent  them  from  lowering  standards  by  overcrowding  other 
trades.  In  1920  he  advocated  a  permanent  commission  with  powers 
similar  to  those  of  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  which 
should  have  authority  to  suspend  immigration  for  a  period  or  to 
permit  entry  of  persons  who  agree  to  work  in  certain  industries  or 
sections  of  the  country. 

6.  To  reserve  public  works  for  periods  of  unemployment. 
Leiserson  gives  the  federal  labor  reserve  board  the  function  of 
mobilizing  national,  state  and  local  government  work  to  withhold 
or  release  as  the  employment  situation  may  determine. 

7.  To  administer  unemployment  insurance.  Lescohier  does  not 
deal  with  the  relation  of  the  employment  exchange  to  unemploy- 
ment insurance  but  Leiserson  definitely  gives  the  exchange  the  duty 
of  assisting  in  its  administration. 

^^  Organizing  Hoboing '' 

Little,  if  anything,  can  be  added  to  the  functions  already  enum- 
erated but  perhaps  some  comment  may  be  made  in  view  of  subse- 
quent experience.  The  first  function^ — the  organization  of  the  labor 
market  on  a  national  basis — demands  placement  work  of  the  highest 
order.  Every  year  whole  armies  of  men  migrate,  as  the  seasons 
dictate,  between  lumbering,  farming,  railway  maintenance,  construc- 
tion and  longshore  work.  This  movement  is  entirely  unorganized. 
The  workers  follow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  of  rumor  or  the  advice  of  a 
private  employment  agent.  They  wait  weeks  in  western  cities  for 
the  harvest  to  ripen  or  the  lumber  camps  to  open.  Apparently,  it 
has  not  occurred  to  us  that  they  might  be  spared  much  of  this  loss 
of  time  or  that  the  unskilled  labor  shortage,  which  is  so  widely  dis- 
cussed whenever  rough  labor  wages  pass  the  forty-cents-per-hour 
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mark,  is  in  part  due  to  this  wastage.  A  public  employment  service 
could  educate  the  workers  not  to  migrate  on  hearsay  but  to  make 
their  employment  contracts  under  its  auspices.  No  doubt  many 
transactions  would  be  completed  outside  the  service — *'  on  the  curb  " 
— ^but  the  competition  of  the  official  service  would  force  the  outside 
operators  to  discontinue  some,  at  least,  of  their  malpractices.  To  or- 
ganize in  this  field,  to  establish  a  public  employment  service  charged 
with  the  duty  of  dovetailing  employments  in  these  occupations  and 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  great  employing  interests  to  that 
end  would  mean  effort.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  demand  another 
hundred  boatloads  of  immigrants.  In  America,  with  our  highly 
seasonalized  industries,  there  must  be  some  **  hoboing."  A  national 
emplo)rment  service  would  make  it  "  organized  hoboing." 

The  migratory  worker  has  not  profitted  by  Employment  Man- 
agement. It  has  yet  to  secure  a  place  in  his  repertoire  of  occupa- 
tions. Year-round  employment  in  most  of  his  employments  is 
impracticable  and  for  some  time  at  least  employment  insurance  prom- 
ises little,  if  any,  relief.  To  be  entitled  to  benefit  under  the  laws 
proposed  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  the  worker 
must  have  been  in  service  twenty-six  weeks.  His  chances,  therefore, 
if  employed  in  these  seasonal  employments,  would  seem  relatively 
small,  especially  while  the  employer  retains  the  right  of  dismissal. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  occupations  are  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  legislation.  Almost  continuous  emplo3rment  could  be  provided 
in  some  cases  by  dovetailing  employments  in  two  or  more  of  these 
pursuits  but  for  this  tying  together  of  loose  ends  a  national  employ- 
ment service  would  be  required.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  whatever 
little  has  been  done  to  secure  continuous  emplo}mient  for  migra- 
tory workers  and  to  train  them  to  sustained  effort  has  been  the 
work  of  the  public  emplo3rment  offices. 

Eliminating  Private  Agencies 

On  the  question  of  supervising  or  supplanting  commercial  em- 
ployment agencies  the  Canadian  experience  may  be  suggestive. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  governments  of  the  four  western 
provinces  have  passed  laws  which  forbid  the  charging  of  fees  for 
placing  persons  in  employment  The  older  and  more  highly 
industrialized  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  adopted  the 
policy  of  gradual  elimination  of  commercial  agencies  by  refusing 
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to  grant  additional  licenses,  by  cancelling  the  licenses  of  agencies 
that  ceased  to  do  business  and  those  found  guilty  of  illegal  prac- 
tices and  by  the  active  competition  of  the  public  service,  in 
which  the  reduced  transportation  rate  granted  by  the  railways 
has  been  an  important  factor.  In  the  three  maritime  provinces  in 
the  extreme  east  there  are  probably  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
small  commercial  agencies  in  operation  and  the  problem  is  of 
no  practical  importance.  However,  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  three,  has  made  it  illegal  to  operate  a  commercial 
agency.  In  short,  in  the  older  provinces,  where  the  vested  inter- 
est of  the  private  agent  was  an  important  consideration,  the 
Leisersonian  plan  of  gradual  elimination  under  the  supervision 
of  the  public  service  has  been  adopted.  Elsewhere  the  general 
policy  has  been  Lescohierian — the  abolition  of  the  commercial 
agency  by  law. 

Guiding  the  Man  to  the  Right  Job 

As  to  the  educational  function,  the  national  employment  service 
should  have  available  complete  information  on  any  field  of  work  in 
which  applicants  may  be  interested.  It  should  be  able  to  advise  on 
training,  promotion,  remuneration  and  whether  the  demand  in  a 
particular  occupational  field  is  developing  or  declining.  The  em- 
ployment service  will  have  to  deal  daily  with  the  labor  requirements 
of  industry  and  the  schools  and  colleges  must  look  to  it  for  this 
information  and  for  the  performance  of  the  placement  function. 
The  school  will  have  a  sufficient  task  in  discovering  and  developing 
the  vocational  aptitudes  of  the  prospective  workers.  The  bureaus 
of  occupations  for  trained  women  have  set  a  notable  example  and 
their  work  should  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  further  development  by 
the  employment  service,  which  should  undertake  to  incorporate  them 
into  the  national  system.  One  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the  na- 
tional council  of  the  service  would  be  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
relationship  between  the  schools  and  colleges  and  the  employ- 
ment service  in  the  field  of  vocational  information  and  gxiidance. 
The  waste  of  good  humanity  in  modem  industry  because  of  the 
lack  of  such  a  relationship  is  appalling. 

Speaking  of  the  colleges  one  is  tempted  to  digress  for  a  moment. 
It  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  the  labor  output  of  the  colleges 
stands  in  need  of  better  placement  machinery.     Indeed  from  some 
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standpoints  a  national  employment  service  could  offer  more  benefit 
to  professional  workers  than  to  any  others.  In  certain  of  the  pro- 
fessions, especially,  the  workers  are  equally  casual  with  those  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale.  Between  jobs  they  sptnd  their  time  writing 
numerous  letters  of  application,  in  sending  calls  for  help  to  friends 
and  in  registering  in  private  employment  agencies.  They  answer 
advertisements  and  spend  much  time  in  outer  offices  and  in  hurried 
trips  in  search  of  opportunities.  In  view  of  the  community  invest- 
ment in  their  training  the  loss  is  very  great.  Meanwhile  the  experi- 
ence of  the  most  despairing  unemployed  professional  worker  is 
probably  being  sought  by,  say,  a  mining  company  or  a  power  develop- 
ment project,  distant  from  him  by  several  days'  journey.  As  yet 
organized  contact-making  between  the  two  has  not  been  well  de- 
veloped. The  college  appointment  bureaus  and  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional societies  have  made  a  good  beginning  but  for  the  most 
part  each  is  a  law  unto  itself,  interested  in  placing  its  own  graduates 
or  members  in  competition  with  other  such  offices.  There  is  no 
exchange  of  information  as  to  applicants  unplaced  or  opportunities 
unfilled  when  surely  the  larger  field  of  selection  of  personnel  and 
positions  to  be  derived  from  such  an  exchange  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all.  An  efficient  public  employment  service  would  afford 
means  of  interlocking  the  various  agencies  in  the  field.  It  should 
not  establish  offices  to  compete  with  the  appointment  bureaus  but 
should  match  a  shortage  here  with  an  overage  there.  In  brief,  it 
should  act  as  a  federal  reserve  labor  bank,  levelling  the  demand 
and  supply  of  labor  in  the  higher  denominations. 

A  Finger  Always  on  the  Pulse  of  Industry 

As  to  statistics  and  research,  each  employment  office  must  be 
staffed  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  industries  of  the  locality  for  the 
purposes  of  its  everyday  work.  The  workers  the  office  may  need  to 
fill  a  particular  requisition  may  be  available  for  those  employed  on 
short  time  in  a  local  factory.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  over- 
manning or  undermanning  of  industries  the  emplo)mient  office  can- 
not state  the  available  supply  of  local  labor  or  the  need  of  importa- 
tion from  other  communities  or  countries.  The  service  must  be 
aware  of  all  the  conditions  pertinent  to  the  employment  contract — 
housing,  rent,  factory  conditions,  cost  of  living  and  probable  dura- 
tion of  employment. 
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The  emplo}nnent  service  must  have  facilities  for  compilation  and 
analysis  of  the  statistics  of  labor  demand  and  supply,  derived  from 
its  local  offices,  and  for  their  presentation  in  occupational  and  in- 
dustrial groupings.  Only  in  this  way  can  it  learn  the  seasonal  char- 
acter of  employment  in  the  various  occupations,  to  anticipate  the 
periods  when  ttie  local  employers  will  be  "bulls"  or  "bears"  in 
the  labor  market,  or  understand  the  influence  of  factors  such  as 
the  grain  harvest.  Such  statistical  analysis  over  a  period  of  years 
alone  will  enable  the  employment  service  to  discover  the  occupations 
declining  in  demand  and  those  showing  expansion. 

In  addition,  the  employment  service  should  receive  regularly 
information  concerning  the  numbers  employed  in  representative 
industrial  establishments.  This  will  be  of  value  not  only  in  determin- 
ing the  policy  of  the  service  but  also  in  assisting  business  to  adjust 
production  to  the  probable  demands  of  the  market.  It  would  seem 
that  this  information  should  be  collected  by  the  employment  service, 
not  by  a  separate  statistical  bureau.  These  data  are  of  primary  in- 
terest to  the  employment  service.  If  a  plant  is  releasing  workers  in 
large  numbers  and  creating  a  surplus  of  labor  in  the  locality  the 
employment  service  has  a  much  more  immediate  and  practical  in- 
terest in  the  matter  than  any  purely  statistical  office. 

There  is  one  function  on  the  statistical  side  which  has  re- 
ceived little,  if  any,  attention.  A  national  employment  service 
could  render  an  important  service  by  securing  from  its  local 
offices  and  publishing  in  its  labor  market  bitlletin  the  wage  rates 
accepted  in  each  engagement  by  the  workers  placed  through  the 
exchange.  Such  a  statement  would  show  for  every  employment 
office  in  the  country  the  volume  of  transactions  and  the  "  high  "  and 
the  "  low  "  for  every  occupation  in  which  there  was  any  dealing. 
The  experience  of  the  employment  service  of  Canada  has  shown  that 
these  wage  rates  for  all  parts  of  the  country  could  be  given  to  the 
public  within  two  or  three  weeks  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  publi- 
cation of  this  information  would  tend  to  standardize  wages  and 
thereby  to  stabilize  the  labor  market.  The  performance  of  the  sta- 
tistical function  demands  uniform  statistical  methods  and  standard 
procedure  throughout  the  offices  of  the  employment  service.  In  the 
employment  service  of  Canada  this  task  is  a  fait  accompli. 

It  is  fundamental  to  the  success  of  a  federal  employment 
service  that  it  shall  be  well  equipped  to  carry  on  research.    The 
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national  employment  service  council  cannot  determine  the  policy 
of  the  organization  without  constant  study  and  stocktaking.  Even 
placement  work  to  be  sound  must  be  based  on  scientific  investiga- 
tion. It  seems  the  merest  platitude  to  say  there  should  be  light  on 
the  road  ahead  but  unfortunately  one  finds  that  government  depart- 
ments are  among  the  chief  oflFenders  against  the  traffic  regulations 
in  this  regard. 

Combatting  International  "  Labor  Stealing  " 

We  may  now  be  able  to  sketch  in  a  little  more  boldly  the  rela- 
tion of  a  federal  employment  exchange  to  immigration.  We  are 
finding  that  immigration  is  not  merely  a  question  of  importing  new 
citizens  and  deporting  those  who  prove  unsatisfactory  and  that  it 
involves  considerations  other  than  additional  national  quotas.  It  is 
a  question  of  supply  and  demand  and  distribution.  The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  at  Washington  proposed  that  international 
migration  of  workers  should  be  permitted  on  approval  of  the  em- 
ployers' and  workers'  organizations  in  the  countries  affected.  This 
recognizes  that  immigration  is  a  question  of  emplo}mient.  The 
employers  in  the  labor-exporting  country  may  be  as  loath  to  see  the 
workers  go  as  labor  in  America  to  grant  them  admission.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  "  labor  stealing  "  but  for  the  most  part  it 
is  the  merest  pilfering  in  comparison  with  the  international  "  labor 
stealing  "  committed  in  the  name  of  immigration. 

It  seems  likely  that  a  day  is  coming  when  international  migration 
of  labor  will  be  largely  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the  em- 
ployment services  of  the  countries  concerned.  No  government  will 
broadcast  a  call  for  immigrants.  Employers  seeking  to  secure 
workers  from  abroad  will  be  requested  to  notify  their  requirements 
to  the  nearest  employment  bureau,  which  will  endeavor  to  secure 
the  labor  locally.  If  unsuccessful,  the  bureau  will  resort  to  the 
clearance  system  of  the  service  in  an  efl^ort  to  locate  the  workers 
on  the  registers  of  some  other  office  and  to  arrange  for  their  transfer 
to  the  point  of  demand.  If  the  required  labor  is  not  secured  in  this 
way  the  requisition  will  be  forwarded  by  the  national  headquarters 
to  the  employment  service  of  a  labor-supplying  country,  where  the 
record  of  those  registered  at  the  local  offices  for  employment  abroad 
will  be  consulted.    A  number  of  applicants  will  be  interviewed,  selec- 
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tion  will  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the  import- 
ing country,  and  the  workers  referred  to  him  for  direction  to  the 
employer.  A  beginning  of  this  effort  to  control  the  international 
migration  of  labor  by  means  of  employment  exchanges  is  already 
in  evidence  within  the  British  community  of  nations. 

Mobilizing  Public  Works 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  question  of  reserving  public  works 
for  slack  seasons  and  periods  of  depression  after  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery  and  the  publications  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  on  the  subject.  It  seems  now 
mainly  a  question  of  overcoming  budgetary  regulations  and  the 
inertia  of  legislatures.  Most  of  us  would  probably  favor  the  view 
that  the  mobilizing  of  federal,  state  and  municipal  works  for  release 
when  industry  throws  its  labor  reserves  upon  the  market  should  be 
vested  in  the  federal  employment  service  council.  State  and  local 
councils  sholild  render  valuable  assistance  in  securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  municipal  and  state  governments.  The  employment  service 
council  of  Canada  has  made  recommendations  on  this  subject  and 
in  the  winter  of  1921-1922  the  Canadian  government  encouraged  the 
absorption  of  unemployed  workers  in  employment  on  public  works, 
In  an  order-in-council  it  was  announced  that  if  a  municipality 
should  undertake  any  work  during  the  winter  months  in  order  to 
provide  employment  and  would  bear  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
project  in  the  usual  working  season  the  government  would  share 
the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  and  the  estimated  normal 
cost  equally  with  the  municipality  and  the  province.  Continuing  a 
policy  of  the  previous  winter  the  government  also  agreed  to  refund 
to  the  municipalities  one-third  of  their  disbursements  on  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Both  proposals  were  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
provinces  should  share  in  the  expense  equally  with  the  Dominion. 
The  MacKenzie  King  government,  which  took  office  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  agreed  to  pay  one-half  instead  of  one-third  of  the  excess 
cost  of  the  works  and  also  to  bear  one-half  of  the  cost  of  relief 
extended  to  unemployed  ex-service  men.  The  number  of  those 
benefitted  under  the  works  plan  was  considerable,  especially  as  rota- 
tion schemes  were  set  up  in  cooperation  with  the  employment  serv- 
ice in  several  localities. 
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Unemplo3rment  Insurance  Essential  to  An  Effective  Program 

Lescohier  makes  no  mention  of  the  function  of  sharing  in  the 
administration  of  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  He  merely 
states  that  England  alone  has  established  unemployment  insurance 
in  connection  with  a  national  employment  exchange  system.  Since 
"  The  Labor  Market "  was  written,  however,  Italy,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land and  Luxemburg  have  followed  the  English  example  and  in 
England  the  scheme  has  been  extended  to  practically  the  whole  in- 
dustrial population.  The  movement  for  unemployment  insurance 
in  the  United  States  has  taken  another  direction  and  some  gratitude 
has  been  expressed  that  in  the  matter  of  unemployment  insurance 
we  are  not  as  these  Englishmen.  Whether  we  shall  follow  England 
or  Wisconsin,  or  both,  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  but  one 
may  express  the  view  that  a  public  employment  service  cannot 
function  to  the  best  advantage  unless  accompanied  by  a  national 
scheme  of  unemployment  insurance.  Without  it  employment 
exchanges  cannot  get  control  of  the  labor  supply.  An  employer 
enquires  if  the  service  could  supply  him  with  sufficient  labor  if 
he  were  to  undertake  another  contract  and  the  reply  is  a  con- 
jecture, for  all  unemployed  workers  do  not  come  to  the  office. 
Banks  use  interest  to  attract  idle  money  and  an  employment 
service  needs  unemployment  insurance  to  induce  unemployed 
workers  to  register.  The  statistics  of  public  employment  offices 
show  that  the  curves  of  applications  for  employment  and  posi- 
tions offered  have  the  same  downward  trend  in  periods  of  slack- 
ness when,  of  course,  vacancies  should  decline  and  applications 
should  mount.  In  the  distribution  of  unemployment  relief 
in  the  recent  depression  the  Canadian  government  required  that 
unemployed  persons  seeking  relief  should  be  registered  at  the 
local  offices  of  the  employment  service  of  Canada  and  imme- 
diately the  curves  took  divergent  trends,  applications  mounting 
rapidly.  Without  unemployment  insurance,  therefore,  an  em- 
ployment exchange  cannot  tell  the  numbers  of  unemployed, 
where  they  are  located  or  their  occupations ;  in  short,  it  cannot 
give  the  information  essential  for  any  effective  treatment  of  the 
situation. 

As  to  public  works,  without  unemployment  insurance  it  will  be 
difficult  to  break  governments  of  the  habit  of  distributing  postoffices 
and  armories  among  the  loyal  constituencies  when  revenues  are 
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good  and  of  conducting  economy  campaigns  when  revenues  fall. 
If  a  government  had  to  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  unemployment 
insurance  it  would  be  impelled  to  reserve  some  public  works 
for  periods  of  dejMression.  If  the  cost  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance were  borne  by  employers  and  workers,  or  by  employers 
alone,  they  would  see  to  it  that  the  government  should  plan 
to  diminish  unemployment  by  the  release  of  contracts  in  slack 
times. 

Unemployment  insurance  would  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
the  work  of  dovetailing  employments.  The  railroads  release  tens 
of  thousands  of  track  laborers  every  autumn  and  the  lumber  camps 
recruit  large  numbers  of  men  of  this  class  at  the  same  season.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  a  public  employment  service  who  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  has  the  job  of  persuading  the  two  managements  to 
organize  a  transfer  of  the  workers  will  never  be  unemployed.  If, 
however,  unemployment  insurance  obtained,  the  employers  would 
meet  him  more  than  half  way. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive program  against  unemployment.  America  has  come 
to  the  fore  in  the  last  decade  in  the  effort  to  regularize  employ- 
ment within  the  plant  and  it  was  right  that  success  should  come 
first  in  that  field.  But  surely  we  may  now  give  more  attention 
to  extra-plant,  inter-industrial  employment  work.  There  is  need 
for  a  national  employment  service  to  render  the  various  social 
services  indicated  but,  as  England  foresaw,  an  employment 
exchange  can  only  be  partially  effective  tmless  accompanied  by 
a  national  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance.  The  various 
lines  of  effort  against  unemployment  will  fail  in  individual 
assaults;  they  will  triumph  as  units  in  a  coordinated  attack. 
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The  Ethics  of  Unemployment 
Compensation 


By  Rev.  H.  C.  Hengell 

President,  JVisconsin  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 

Unemployment 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  says  that  the  trouble  with  the 
poor  is  their  poverty.  Analogously  we  may  say  that  the 
trouble  with  the  majority  of  workers  is  their  wages.  Generally 
speaking,  the  wages  can  scarcely  support  the  family  in  frugal  com- 
fort, from  day  to  day.  Much  less  do  they  remove  from  the  mind 
of  the  worker  the  sense  of  insecurity  as  to  the  future. 

Mr.  S.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  a  prominent  English  manufacturer, 
wrote  well  in  the  April,  1922,  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

"Employers  generally  do  not  realize  how  heavily  a  sense  of 
insecurity  weighs  on  the  worker's  mind.  Of  the  three  sources  of 
insecurity,  tHs.,  unemployment,  illness,  and  old  age,  unemployment 
is  the  one  that  causes  the  worker  the  greatest  concern.  It  drives 
the  iron  deeper  into  his  heart  than  any  other  economic  evil  that 
besets  him.  There  is  profound  bitterness  in  the  thought  that  his 
labor  (and,  therefore,  himself,  since  he  cannot  be  separated  from 
his  labor)  is  mere  chattel,  to  be  bought  and  kept  while  needed,  and, 
when  no  longer  needed,,  to  be  thrown  away  like  an  empty  tomato  tin. 
That  thought  makes  the  promises  of  the  revolutionist  orators  sound 
inviting.  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  industrial  unrest.  After  we  have 
done  all  we  can  to  reduce  the  volume  of  unemployment,  we  must  do 
all  we  can  to  reduce  its  menace  and  injustice  by  some  scheme  of 
unemployment  insurance.  Proper  safeguards  will  remove  from 
such  insurance  the  danger  of  abuse  on  a  serious  scale.  A  scheme  of 
unemployment  benefits  of  50  per  cent  of  this  average  wage  to  single 
men  and  women  and  75  per  cent  to  married  men  with  three  children 
is  proving  satisfactory  in  my  own  works  in  England.'' 

Apparently  Mr.  Rowntree  bases  his  argument  in  favor  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  chiefly  upon  philanthropy  and  urgent  expedi- 
ency, but  even  as  such  it  constitutes  indirectly  an  ethical  argument 
in  favor  of  unemployment  compensation.  The  natural  moral  law 
appeals  to  intelligent  and  fair  minded  men  and  is  sanctioned  by 
penalties  consequent  upon  its  violation. 
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A  more  potent  argument  in  favor  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion from  authority  presents  itself  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  Christi- 
anity. Probably  the  leading  American  spokesman  of  Christian 
thought  on  this  subject  is  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  A.  Ryan  of 
the  Catholic  University.  The  administrative  committee  of  the 
department  of  social  action  for  the  Catholic  church  in  America 
fearlessly  defended  this  and  other  moral  rights  of  labor  in  its 
famous  pamphlet  on  Social  Reconstruction.  Let  us  not  say  that 
these  leaders  of  a  united,  consistent,  and  historic  Christianity  are 
dreamers  who  do  not  understand  economics  and  the  problems  of 
industry.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  question  of  ethics  or  morality 
in  which  they  are  specialists.  Rather  say  that  some  economists  and 
most  of  the  leaders  of  industry  are  ignorant  of  moral  principles 
when  they  oppose  the  natural  rights  of  the  majority  of  workers  in 
industry.  Let  us  remember  that  nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled 
right;  that  is  to  say,  in  accord  with  justice  and  moral  principles. 

The  most  famous  and  influential  declaration  made  by  a  Christian 
leader  concerning  the  worker's  moral  rights  was  made  by  Pope  Leo 
XIII  in  his  Encyclical  on  The  Condition  of  Labor  published  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Volumes  have  been  said  and  written  about  it. 
He  declares  that  while  free  contract  ought  normally  to  establish 
the  rights  and  duties  of  labor  and  capital,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
moral  lawfulness  of  a  free  contract  in  this  matter;  that  when  the 
contract  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deprive  the  worker  of  the  means 
to  satisfy  his  basic  present  and  future  needs,  it  is  null  and  void,  in 
that  it  makes  him  the  victim  of  injustice  by  economic  force.  Might 
does  not  make  right. 

Normal  reasoning,  which  is  the  reasoning  of  mankind  in  general, 
accepts  as  self-evident  the  following  principles : 

L  Every  person  has  a  natural  right  to  subsist  upon  nature's 
bounty. 

2.  He  has  the  right  on  reasonable  terms  to  enough  material 
goods  of  the  earth  to  permit  a  reasonable  development  of  his  per- 
sonality. Man's  dignity  and  needs  postulate  that.  By  reasonable 
terms  we  mean  a  reasonable  amount  of  exertion.  Every  man's  right 
to  a  decent  living  when  he  has  spent  a  reasonable  amount  of  exertion 
is  valid  in  general  against  the  society  in  which  he  lives  and,  in  par- 
ticular, against  the  person  or  the  industrial  or  social  institution  to 
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which  society  has  transferred  the  function  of  collection  (production) 
and  distribution. 

3.  The  industry  in  which  a  man  works  is  morally  bound  to 
provide  in  the  salary  or  the  wage  paid  him  for  all  his  reasonable 
needs.  Among  these  needs  is  a  reasonable  provision  for  future 
unemployment.  When  the  industry  fails  to  pay  the  worker  enough 
to  cover  these  reasonable  needs  due  to  man  as  man,  irrespective  of 
alleged  economic  conditions,  then  it  must  meet  these  needs  as  they 
arise;  for  instance,  pay  the  worker  unemployment  compensation 
when  he  is  laid  off  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

4.  Since  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  protect  and  enforce  the 
natural  rights  of  men,  the  state  is  morally  bound  to  provide  and  to 
enforce  legislation  which  will  make  the  reasonable  claims  of  the 
worker  a  first  legal  as  well  as  moral  lien  upon  industry.  At  the 
present  time  when  the  majority  of  workers  are  receiving  less  than 
enough  to  satisfy  their  reasonable  human  needs,  the  most  practical 
way  to  enforce  justice  to  the  worker  is  to  force  industry  to  provide 
unemployment  compensation.  Government  intervention  is  justified 
by  the  fact  that  the  basic  rights  of  the  majority  of  workers  to  every- 
thing necessary  to  satisfy  their  reasonable  needs  are  not  recognized 
and  provided  for  by  voluntary  means.  Most  workers  who  are  laid 
off  wish  to  work,  but  private  employers  will  not  permit  them  to  do  so. 
Let  the  state  then  force  upon  employers  the  legal  obligation  to  pro- 
vide and  support  unemployment  insurance,  even  as  it  has  quite  gen- 
erally forced  them  to  provide  accident  insurance. 

The  Huber  Bill  in  Wisconsin  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
most  practical  way  to  approach  the  problem  of  involuntary  unem- 
ployment. It  places  the  responsibility  squarely  where  it  belongs; 
that  is,  upon  industry  itself.  It  is  a  powerful  factor  in  arousing  the 
conscience  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  nation  to  the 
ethics  of  unemployment  compensation. 
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Unemployment  Compensation  Bill 
Emphasizes  Prevention 


IN  its  stress  upon  Prevention,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill  pending  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  prepared  under 
the  leadership  of  Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  conforms  fully  to 
the  principle  of  unemployment  insurance  set  forth  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  its  Practical 
Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Unemployment. 

Senator  Henry  Huber,  in  introducing  the  bill  in  January, 
declared : 

"As  the  workmen's  compensation  act  furnished  a  monetary 
incentive  to  the  employer  to  protect  his  workers  against  accidents, 
so  now  we  propose  to  give  the  same  necessary  incentive  to  owners 
of  industry  so  that  they  will  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
unemployment.  If  owners  are  compelled  to  pay  one  dollar  a  day 
to  the  worker  laid  off  they  will  hesitate  before  reducing  their  forces. 
They  will  be  forced  to  plan  work  ahead. 

"  The  state,  labor  or  the  community  cannot  prevent  unemploy- 
ment," Mr.  Huber  continued.  "  That  is  why  we  do  not  want 
them  to  bear  its  cost.  Not  one  dollar  of  tax  burden  will  be 
added.  Management,  industry  and  credit  can  prevent  the  periodic 
unemployment  if  they  set  themselves  to  the  task.  Once  the  incen- 
tive is  created  by  law,  the  road  is  clear. 

"  Since  unemployment  is  a  problem  of  industry,  the  employ- 
ers will  belgiven  a  free  hand  to  solve  the  problem  of  organizing 
the  mutual  insurance  company." 

This  legislation,  it  was  explained,  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  way  to  prevent  "  bad  times  "is  to  prevent  unhealthy  expansion 
of  industry  during  the  "  boom  periods." 

The  bill,  which  is  a  revision  of  the  measure  advanced  in  the 
1921  legislature,  would  require  employers  to  form  a  statewide 
mutual  insurance  company  and  pay  benefits  to  their  workers  when 
unemployed  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  day  for  adult  men  and  women 
and  50  cents  for  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  years. 
The  unemployed — ^provided  they  had  worked  six  months  for  one 
or  more  employers — would  be  entitled  to  benefits  for  a  maximum 
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period  of  six  weeks,  with  the  limit  increased  to  13  weeks  after  the 
third  year.  Workers  idle  as  a  result  of  a  strike  or  lockout  are  not 
entitled  to  benefits,  nor  does  this  bill  apply  to  employers  who 
hire  less  than  six  workmen  or  to  farm  laborers  or  employees  of 
the  state,  cities,  towns,  villages  or  school  districts.  No  new 
ccnnmissions  or  state  machinery  are  called  for  in  this  bill,  which 
provides  for  administration  through  the  state  industrial  commis- 
sion, with  the  cooperation  of  an  unpaid  unemplojmient  advisory 
board  of  employers  and  employees.  ' 

Secretary  Allen  B.  Forsberg  of  the  Wisconsin  Unemployment 
Prevention  Association,  in  a  statement  outlining  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  says  with  respect  to  the  compulsory  employers'  mutual 
employment  insurance  fund  which  is  ''controlled  solely  by  em- 
ployers themselves:" 

"  Each  employer  will  pay  a  small  premium  periodically 
into  this  fund.  The  amount  of  each  employer's  quota  will  de- 
pend upon  how  regularly  he  keeps  his  labor  working.  The 
employer  who  hires  and  fires  the  most  will  pay  higher  rates. 
Employers  who  keep  their  men  working  steadily  will  pay  less. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  continuous  incentive  for  employers  to 
arrange  their  work  so  as  to  keep  their  men  working  steadily.*' 


A  Massachusetts^  Official  Commission 

"Investigates"'  Unemployment 

Insurance 


MASSACHUSETTS  once  held  an  enviable  position  of  leader- 
ship among  the  states  in  the  adoption  of  legislative  measures 
for  the  protection  of  labor.  This  prestige,  however,  has  been  c<Mi- 
siderably  tarnished  by  the  fate  of  constructive  proposals  during 
recent  years.  In  its  legislative  consideration  of  important  measures 
now  needed  for  the  health  and  safety  of  wage-earners,  this  cultured 
commonwealth  appears  to  be  content  with  standards  no  higher  than 
those  of  industrial  states  long  known  as  'TMickward."  Conspicu- 
ously undistinguished  is  the  report  recently  submitted  by  the  special 
legislative  commission  which  was  charged  with  the  task  of  studying 
unemployment  legislation  and  the  desirability  of  making  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  mandatory. 
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Unemployment  Prevention   Program  of 
the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 


A  Look  Forward  Out  of  a  Decade  of  Consistent  Effort 


CONCLUSIONS  reached  by  the  continuing  committee  on  busi- 
ness cycles  of  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference,  with 
respect  to  measures  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  unemployment,  will 
be  reviewed  in  these  pages  after  the  committee's  long-delayed  report 
is  issued. 

Many  officers  of  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  cooper- 
ated from  the  outset  in  the  work  of  the  conference.  The  Associa- 
tion's stress  upon  industrial  responsibility  for  unemployment  was 
officially  reaffirmed  by  the  conference  which  utilized,  in  the  formu- 
lation of  its  program,  the  expert  knowledge  and  experience  of  more 
than  a  dozen  of  our  Association  officials,  including  the  following, 
who  were  also  members  of  the  conference:  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
Edwin  F.  Gay,  Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  George 
E.  Bamett,  T.  V.  O'Connor,  John  B.  Andrews,  Charles  P.  Neill, 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  Mary 
Van  Kleeck,  Leo  Wolman  and  Ida  M.  TarbelL  The  Association 
also  cooperated  in  the  scientific  study  of  industrial  cycles  and  unem- 
ployment, the  Secretary  having  furnished  a  chapter  on  out  of  work 
benefits  of  American  trade  unions  for  the  fact-finding  report  pre- 
pared for  the  conference  committee  under  the  direction  of  Wesley 
C  Mitchell,  director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
and  a  member  of  our  general  administrativei  council. 

It  was  hoped  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year's  legislative 
campaign,  the  Association  could  have  at  hand  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference  committee,  so  that  our  full  support  might  be  prompt- 
ly given  to  official  proposals  of  a  constructive  nature.  We  delayed 
publication  of  our  September  American  Labor  Legislation 
Review  for  ten  days  on  the  promise  that  the  conference  committee's 
report  might  be  available  at  any  moment.  We  held  back  the  Decem- 
ber Review  to  the  same  end.  Meanwhile,  with  the  final  adoption 
of  the  report  still  pending,  we  included  in  the  program  of  our  six- 
teenth annual  meeting  in  Chicago,  December  27-29,  a  "  Report  on 
the  Report"  by  Mr.  Mitchell  (see  p.  15).    In  addition,  there  were 
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valuable  papers  by  leading  authorities  on  labor  exchanges  and  public 
works  as  well  as  on  unemployment  insurance. 

Our  PFactical  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Unemplojrment, 
developed  out  of  more  than  a  decade  of  effort,  includes — 

(1)  an  adequate  permanent  public  employment  service, 

(2)  the  more  intelligent  long-range  planning  of  public 

works, 

(3)  the  regularization  of  private  employment,  and 

(4)  unemplojrment  compensation  on  the  same  principle 

as  the  successful  accident  compensation  laws. 

At  the  Association's  recent  annual  meeting,  a  new  committee  was 
created — ^a  committee  on  employment  office  laws.  The  members  are 
Don  D.  Lescohier,  Fred  C.  Croxton,  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Bryce  M. 
Stewart,  and  John  B.  Andrews.  The  committee  is  asked  to  draft 
a  standard  law  and  a  model  plan  of  organization  for  public  employ- 
ment offices  and  assist  in  preparing  budgets  to  assure  appropriations 
sufficient  to  maintain  employment  services  on  an  adequate  permanent 
basis. 

For  several  years  the  Association  has  worked  for  legislation 
to  bring  about  the  official  adoption  of  a  definite  program  for  long- 
range  planning  of  public  works.  In  promoting  legislation  for  such 
advance  planning,  the  Association  has  the  active  services  of  Otto  T. 
Mallery,  a  public  spirited  citizen  of  Philadelphia  and  a  member  of 
our  executive  council,  who,  as  a  foremost  authority,  was  some  time 
ago  assigned  to  this  most  important  association  activity. 

Prom  time  to  time  in  recent  months,  the  Association  has  brought 
into  the  public  discussion  of  unemployment  prevention  leading 
American  employers  who  have  contributed  the  significant  results 
of  their  own  experience — through  regularizing  the  work  of  their 
plants — in  reducing  involuntary  idleness. 

Early  in  1922  our  executive  council  and  social  insurance  com- 
mittee, in  a  joint  meeting,  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  legislation 
for  unemployment  compensation,  preferably  through  compulsory 
mutual  insurance.  Special  stress  was  laid  on  the  stimulus  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  legislation  toward  prevention,  just  as  acci- 
dent compensation  laws  have  resulted  in  the  safety  first  movement. 
The  measure  considered  most  acceptable  is  the  Wisconsin  bill  pre- 
pared under  the  leadership  of  one  of  our  vice  presidents,  Prof.  John 
R.  Commons. 
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Since  1910,  when  this  Association  helped  form  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment  in  Paris  (since  serving 
as  the  American  section),  there  have  been  marked  advances, 
particularly  in  the  development  of  a  well  informed,  active  public 
opinion,  toward  a  constructive  solution  of  this  most  complex 
problem  of  industry.  This  Association,  in  1914,  called  the  first 
national  conference  on  unemployment,  followed  closely  by  the 
second  national  conference  in  1915.  Its  comprehensive  unem- 
ployment survey  of  1914-15,  in  which  300  individuals  and  organ- 
izations in  115  communities  participated,  led  to  the  formulation 
of  the  Standard  Recommendations  for  Relief  and*  Prevention. 
Its  unemployment  survey  of  1920-21  showed  progress  in  many 
cities  in  meeting  the  emergency  along  the  lines  of  the  well  con- 
sidered Standards.  In  addition  to  conferences,  surveys  and  the 
preparation  and  wide  distribution  of  standards,  the  Association 
has  issued  many  helpful  and  important  publications  on  unem- 
ployment prevention. 

Throughout  the  past  decade  this  Association  has  been  active  in 
legislative  campaigns  and  in  the  work  of  public  education  which  has 
brought  about  in  America  an  informed  demand  for  immediate  and 
thorough-going  legislative  action.  To  illustrate :  in  connection  with 
our  recent  annual  meeting,  newspapers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  through  the  several  press  associations  and  through  our  own 
press  service,  brought  before  millions  of  readers  the  views  presented 
in  our  public  discussion.  A  new  stage  of  progress  has  been  reached 
with  the  recent  introduction  in  state  legislatures  of  bills  for  unem- 
ployment compensation — ^the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  preventive 
measures. 

Continuous,  consistent  endeavor  is  the  only  certain  way  to  pro- 
gress. Even  when  official  commissions  fail — ^through  lack  either  of 
vision  or  of  courage — ^to  recommend  the  immediate  adoption  of  con- 
structive measures,  our  Association  must  press  forward  with  its 
legislative  program  against  unemployment  along  with  other  measures 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  safety,  health  and  efficiency  of 
wage-earners. 
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'The  Stabilization  of  Business'^ 


A  399-PAGE  volume  just  issued  by  Macmillan  is 
significant  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  Pre- 
vention in  well-developed  American  proposals  for 
combatting  unemplojrment  This  most  recent — and 
highly  useful — contribution  is  "The  Stabilization  of 
Business,*'  by  John  R.  Commons,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Henry  S. 
Dennison,  President  of  Dennison  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; Frank  Haigh  Dixon,  Professor  of  Economics, 
Princeton  University;  Lionel  D.  Edie,  Department  of 
Politics,  Colgate  Univei^ity;  Irving  G.  Fisher,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Yale  University;  Wesley  G 
Mitchell,  New  School  for  Social  Research;  El.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia 
University;  Walter  Dill  Scott,  President  of  North- 
western University,  and  John  B.  Andrews,  SecretBury 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
The  book  was  edited  by  Professor  Edie.  Its  scope  is 
indicated  in  the  publisher's  announcement  thus: 

"The  problem  of  business  policies  as  they  relate  to 
business  cycles  is  here  analyzed  by  a  group  of  special 
writers  of  established  reputation.  The  dominating 
theme  is  the  degree  to  which  it  is  possible  and  desirable 
to  control  the  business  cycle,  and  the  business  policies 
which  are  sound  and  practical  toward  that  end. 

''Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  basic  causes  of 
business  cycles,  to  die  steadjrmg  of  price  kveb  and  of 
die  purchasing  power  of  money,  to  die  international 
financial  and  commercial  factors  in  business  stabilily, 
to  die  railroad  problem  and  die  use  of  public  works  as 
an  agency  of  control,  to  die  coordination  of  prcnluction 
and  mariceting  policies  in  a  business  organiiation,  to 
die  prevention  and  control  of  unemployment,  to  die 
psychological  problem  of  human  engineering  in  rda- 
tion  to  ^des,  to  die  banking  and  credit  Mjttem  as  in- 
fluences in  stabilizing  business. 

'*A  balance  is  maintained  between  the  viewpoint 
of  practical  business  policy  and  the  viewpoint  of  sound 
economic  principle.  The  book  is  deeply  suggestive  of 
the  far-reaching  advantages  attainable  by  a  constructive 
attitude  toward  many  fundamental  economic  policies  of 
the  nation.** 
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Accident  Compensation  Administration 
in  Pennsylvania 


Summary  of  a  Survey  Made  By  John  B.  Andrews  and  Miles 
M.  Dawson  for  Governor  Pinchot*s  Citizens*  Committee 


By  Frederick  W.  MacKenzie 


PUBLIC  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  safety  and  heahh 
of  wage-earners  does  not  end  with  the  enactment  of  legislation. 
There  remains  the  important  matter  of  administration — a  never- 
ending  job  calling  for  Constant  vigilance. 

What  happened  in  Pennsylvania — one  of  our  greatest  industrial 
states — when  weaknesses  crept  into  the  administration  of  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  has  been  disclosed  in  a  report  by  John  B. 
Andrews,  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, and  Miles  M.  Dawson,  consulting  actuary  and  member  of  the 
Association's  committee  on  social  insurance,  recently  submitted  to 
Governor  Pinchot's  committee  on  the  finances  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
which  Clyde  L.  King  is  chairman. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  report  the  citizens'  committee  says  that  Dr. 
Andrews  and  Mr.  Dawson  were  chosen  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
accident  compensation  law  and  its  administration,  as  foremost 
authorities  in  the  country. 

"Mr.  Andrews,"  the  committee  states,  "has  given  careful  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  ever  since  workmen's  compensation  was  brought 
forward  in  this  country  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  informed  man  in 
the  country  upon  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  different  states 
and  their  operation.  Mr.  Dawson  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  this  country  and  Europe  on  workmen's  compensation.  He  is  no 
stranger  in  Pennsylvania,  having  been  the  advisor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Manufacturers'  Association  in  workmen's  compensation 
matters  and  also  having  made  two  examinations  for  the  state 
authorities  of  the  state  fund." 

The  report,  in  addition  to  findings  of  fact,  contains  a  number  of 
recommendations  for  legislative  and  executive  action  to  remove 
defects  found  in  many  provisions  of  the  law  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  its  administration — an  administration  which  has  de- 
prived many  injured  workers  and  their  dependents  of  the  full 
benefits  of  the  act. 
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Among  the  findings  in  the  report  are  the  following: 

That  upwards  of  50,000  employers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
failed  to  insure  against  industrial  accidents  as  required  by  law; 

That  the  rate  of  compensation  is  too  low  and  the  waiting 
period  before  payment  begins  is  too  long; 

That  the  expense  rate  of  the  state  ftmd  for  workmen's  insur- 
ance is  increasing; 

That  sinecure  appointees  are  lowering  the  efficiency  of 
administration; 

That  the  well  paid  workmen's  compensation  board  holds 
infrequent  meetings; 

That  the  office  of  the  supervising  referee  is  useless; 

That  there  have  been  "  serious  abuses  "  by  the  compensation 
board  of  its  discretion  in  granting  commutation  of  weekly  pay- 
ments to  injured  workers  for  lump  sum  settlement; 

That  attorneys  occupying  a  suite  of  law  offices  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  workmen's  compensation  board,  practice  before  the 
board; 

That  there  has  been  failure  by  the  board  to  make  effective 
efforts  to  check  exorbitant  attorneys'  fees  even  when  they  have 
become  known. 

"It  should  be  and  will  in  our  opinion  be  readily  possible,"  the 
report  states,  "for  the  governor  and  the  legislature  to  give  a 
courageous,  resourceful  and  firm  commissioner  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry such  support  and  assistance  as  will  largely  extirpate  these 
evil  conditions."^ 

Practically  all  Pennsylvania  employers  are  subject  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  law,  since  only  112  employers,  nearly  all  with 
small  enterprises,  have  formally  refused  to  come  under  its  provi- 
sions. But,  the  report  declares,  despite  the  danger  of  a  heavy  fine, 
"persons  in  the  administration  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
matter  estimate  that  at  least  50,000  employers  have  failed  to  insure, 
mostly  small  employers,  many  of  them  not  financially  responsible. 
It  is  little  satisfaction  to  crippled  workmen,  or  to  widows  of  work- 
men killed  in  the  course  of  employment,  to  see  the  employers 
punished  while  they  are  deprived  of  compensation  due  them  under 
the  law." 

A  much  larger  proportion  of  the  workmen's  compensation  in 
Pennsylvania  is  carried  by  self -insurers  than  in  any  other  state, 


*  Governor  Pinchot  has  since  appointed  Royal  A.  Meeker  as  commissioner 
of  labor  and  industry. 
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the  report  finds,  "due  to  the  presence  of  very  extensive  manu- 
facturing industries,  carried  on  by  great  and  strong  corporations." 
If  these  employers  were  paying  premiums  instead  of  carrying  their 
own  risk,  it  is  estimated  that  they  would  pay  about  two-thirds  of 
all  premiums  paid. 

Dr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Dawson  point  out  in  the  report  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  law  compensation  is  exempted  *'from  all  claims 
of  creditors ;  and  from  levy,  execution  or  attachment,  which  exemp- 
tion may  not  be  waived."  The  only  exception  to  this,  they  assert, 
is  claims  for  legal  services  which  by  Section  501  become  a  lien 
"or  valid  or  binding  in  any  respect"  only  when  "approved  by  the 
board." 

Notwithstanding  the  clear  mandate  of  the  law,  the  investigators 
report,  there  have  been  such  laxness  as  commuting  a  widow's 
compensation  (including  children's)  so  as  to  pay  funeral  and  last 
sickness  expenses  of  the  deceased  employee,  in  excess  of  the 
amount  ($100)  provided  by  the  law,  and  commuting  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  injured  employee,  a  widow  or  a  widow  and  children  to 
pay  lawyer's  fees. 

"  There  have  been/'  says  the  report,  "  such  flagrant  abuses 
as  conunutation  to  pay  funeral  bills  for  a  deceased  workman  of 
virtually  $500 ;  to  pay  debts  of  injiu-ed  employees  or  of  widows 
in  considerable  amounts ;  to  pay  $1,000  down  on  a  piece  of  real 
estate  subject  to  ai  mortgage  of  twice  that  amount;  to  pay 
lawyers  who  in  fact  took  a  half  or  more  of  the  commuted  sum 
(in  one  instance  $955  out  of  $1,910) ;  all  to  the  destruction  or  the 
great  diminution  of  the  already  scant  provision  for  the  support 
of  an  injured  employee  or  a  widow  or  widower  and  children  or  a 
wholly  dependent  father  or  mother." 

"Not  only  was  it  the  intent  of  the  legislature  that  weekly  pay- 
ments throughout  long  periods  of  disability  be  provided,  but  also 
that  compensation  could  and  would  be  paid  without  litigation  or  the 
intervention  of  attorneys,"  says  the  report.  "Among  the  cases  of 
gross  abuse  in  this  regard  that  have  been  brought  to  our  attention 
are  the  following:  By  the  director  of  the  bureau,  that  a  Polish 
consul  had  called  attention  to  the  deduction  of  $955  from  a  $1,910 
award,  by  a  Philadelphia  attorney  as  his  fee ;  by  the  chief  adjuster, 
that  a  Harrisburg  claimant  had  complained  of  the  deduction  by 
his  lawyer  of  $125  out  of  $189  awarded." 
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Many  of  these  cases  are  lump  sum  settlements  of  which 
3,624  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  more  than  $3,000,000  had 
been  granted  to  October  1,  1922,  according  to  the  report, 
which  adds :  "  Wc  recommend  that  the  law  provides  that  com- 
mutations in  all  cases  be  denied  if  any  person  appears  for  pay. 
Claimants  are  very  easily  preyed  upon  in  this  matter  as  they 
have  little  notion  of  the  comparative  value  of  weekly  payments 
and  of  a  lump  sum  and  the  latter,  if  thousands  or  even  hundreds 
of  dollars,  seems  comparatively  so  big  as  to  dazzle  them  and 
confound  their  judgment" 

To  remedy  this,  the  report  declares  that  in  all  cases  the  board 
or  the  referee  before  whom  the  hearing  is  held,  should  have  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  require  the  lawyer  to  disclose  what  his 
agreement  with  the  client  is  and  to  submit  his  fee  to  the  board 
for  its  determination;  and  that  "this  duty  should  be  performed 
and  this  power  be  exercised  upon  all  occasions,  without  fear  or 
favor." 

Infrequent  meetings  of  the  workmen's  compensation  board,  it 
was  found,  necessarily  involve  delay  in  paying  compensation  to  the 
disabled  and  the  dependents.  "In  1921  the  board  held  but  30  meet- 
ings, sitting  only  40  days  in  all,"  says  the  report,  "the  number  of 
cases  heard  was  1,299,  an  average  of  more  than  32  cases  a  day. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  means  perfunctory  work  by  the 
board.  The  pay  of  members  of  the  board  (the  chairman  $9,000 
and  the  others  $8,500  per  annum)  is  sufficient  to  secure  good  men 
for  their  full  time  and  the  board  should  be  in  daily  session  ready 
to  dispatch  the  matters  before  it." 

With  regard  to  "appointments  and  continuance  in  office,  for 
political  reasons,  of  employees  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do, 
or  who  are  incompetent,"  the  report  declares  that  "estimates  of 
degree  of  competency  in  some  important  departments  run  as  low 
as  60  per  cent,  owing  to  these  conditions  over  which  the  heads 
of  bureaus  and  even  the  commissioner  himself  profess  to  have 
little  control." 

Recommendations  submitted  in  the  report  for  administrative 
reform  include  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  supervising  referee; 
the  holding  of  more  frequent  meetings  by  the  compensation 
board;  legislation  to  provide  for  denial  of  commutation  if  any 
hired  person  seeks  payment  for  another  purpose  out  of  the 
award,  and  increased  appropriation  for  the  rehabilitation  bureau. 
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In  addition  the  report  suggests  that  "greater  economy  and 
efficiency"  in  the  state  accident  insurance  fund  might  be  secured  by 
providing  for  its  supervision  by  a  board  consisting  of  seven  repre- 
sentative employers  who  are  policyholders  of  the  state  fund  pre- 
sided over  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry.  At  present 
the  supervisory  board  consists  of  the  state  treasurer,  the  insurance 
commissioner  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry. 

Elective  measures  are  needed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  investi- 
gators, to  compel  all  employers  to  carry  insurance.  Referring 
to  the  greater  economy  of  the  state  fund  and  of  insurance  com- 
panies on  the  participating  plan,  they  ask :  "  Why  collect  from 
employers  millions  of  dollars  for  the  remuneration  of  field  men 
who  solicit  employers  to  insiu-e  that  are  already  compelled  by 
law  to  insure,  to  build  up  the  surpluses  belonging  to  stockholders 
of  such  companies,  instead  of  paying  it  to  insured  employees  and 
dependents?" 

In  order  to  liberalize  the  law  and  bring  it  abreast  of  the  best 
standards  in  other  states,  the  report  recommends  the  following 
amendments : 

"  Compensation  should  be  66  2/3  per  cent  of  wages  instead  of 
60  per  cent;  eleven  American  laws  provide  this  rate  and  five 
others  have  established  a  scale  of  65  per  cent  or  practically  the 
same.  The  present  limit  of  the  weekly  compensation,  $12,  is 
much  too  low.  The  waiting  period  should  be  reduced  from  ten 
days  to  one  week;  this  is  now  in  force  in  about  thirty  states." 

This  most  recent  inquiry  into  labor  law  administration  made 
by  disinterested  authorities  who  are  in  no  way  concerned  with 
local  politics,  is  judicial  in  tone.  It  refrains  from  personalities, 
neither  praising  nor  condemning  individuals.  Nevertheless  it  does 
not  mince  words  in  disclosing  defects  in  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law  as  well  as  questionable  practices  in  administration  that  tend 
to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  law. 

Governor  Pinchot  has  made  clear  his  intention  to  check  a  num- 
ber of  dangerous  tendencies  disclosed  by  the  survey.  Significant 
of  a  new  and  better  era  of  administration  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
recent  appointment  as  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  of  Royal 
A.  Meeker,  formerly  United  States  commissioner  of  labor  statistics 
and  since  1920  chief  of  the  scientific  division  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  at  Geneva.  Further  action  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected to  the  end  that  the  principle  of  accident  compensation  is 
carried  out  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
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INDUSTRIAL  Commissioner  Shientag's  recent  announcement  of 
a  dividend  of  IS  per  cent  to  policy  holders  in  the  New  York 
state  fund  for  workmen*s  compensation  insurance  in  addition  to  a 
lower  premium  rate  of  15  per  cent,  again  emphasizes  the  sound 
financial  condition  of  the  fund  and  its  economical  service  to  industry. 

The  surplus  on  December  31,  1922,  was  $346,000  more  than  that 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  An  increase  is  reported  in  the 
number  of  policies,  showing  a  wider  participation  in  the  fund  on 
the  part  of  the  employers." 

How  the  advantages  of  the  state  fund  have  enabled  it  to  make 
a  strong  showing  despite  official  indifference  in  the  past  and  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  commercial  insurance  companies,  was 
brought  out  during  the  consideration  of  legislation  to  make  the  New 
York  state  fund  the  exclusive  carrier  of  industrial  accident  insur- 
ance— which,  however,  failed  of  passage  in  the  senate,  March  13,  by 
the  close  vote  of  23  to  27. 

An  advisory  committee  of  policy  holders  in  the  state  fund  was 
created  under  an  amendment  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act  in 
1922  to  aid  in  administration  of  the  fund.  This  committee  of  em- 
ployers includes  J.  Charles  Andrews  of  the  Turner  Construction 
Company,  New  York;  Edmund  N.  Huyck  of  Albany;  F.  L.  Morse, 
president,  Morse  Chain  Company  of  Ithaca ;  Henry  J.  Wright,  edi- 
tor of  the  Globe,  New  York  City ;  Thomas  W.  Larkin,  Le  Roy  Plow 
Company,  Le  Roy;  John  F.  Weis  of  Rochester,  and  Saul  Singer  of 
Singer  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  On  February  17,  in  a  public 
statement,  these  advisers  said : 

''This  committee  has  familiarized  itself  with  the  virorkings 
of  the  ftmd  and  its  management. 

'It  finds  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  fund  is  sound, 
insures  being  protected  by  ample  reserves  properly  invested. 

"There  is  no  evidence  before  the  committee  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fund  has  been  attended  by  any  fraud  or  mal- 
practice by  any  of  its  agents. 
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''The  most  striking  fact  is  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
business  written^  scarcely  three  millions  of  premiums  in  a  total 
of  nearly  forty-three  millions.  This  is  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  superior  attractions  of  the  fund  as  a  carrier 
and  to  the  unaggressive  policy  pursued  through  successive  ad- 
ministrations. 

''The  conmiittee  is  of  opinion  that  this  disparity  would  not 
long  continue  if  employers  generally  knew  that  insurance  in  the 
state  fund  is  much  cheaper  than  insurance  in  private  carriers 
and  that  under  new  conditions  settlements  with  injured  work- 
men will  be  unvaryingly  prompt  and  satisfactory  under  the  terms 
of  the  law.  Any  material  increase  of  state  insurance  would  of 
course  cut  the  net  premiums  by  spreading  the  overhead  costs." 

Commissioner  Shientag  has  been  closely  identified  in  an  offi- 
cial capacity  with  the  development  of  industrial  laws  and  work- 
men's compensation  in  New  York  state.  Out  of  his  abundant 
experience  and  his  thorough  understanding  of  the  principle  of 
the  law — which  is  to  protect  wage-earners  and  their  dependents 
from  the  worst  results  of  industrial  accidents — he  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  "casualty  companies  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  field  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance."  In  a 
statement  to  the  legislature,  he  pointed  out  that  in  this  compensa- 
tion service,  which  aims  to  avoid  litigation,  the  state  fund  never 
appealed  to  the  courts  while  hundreds  of  appeals  are  taken  every 
year  from  decisions  of  the  compensation  bureau  by  insurance  com- 
panies in  an  effort  to  cut  down  the  injured  workers'  just  compensa- 
tion. 

"Despite  every  handicap  that  it  has  had  to  overcome,"  Mr. 
Shientag  declared,  "the  state  insurance  fund  to-day  offers  the 
cheapest  insurance  to  employers.  It  charges  275^  per  cent  less 
to  employers  in  its  general  groups  than  the  casualty  companies 
charge. 

"  There  are  undoubtedly  many  things  that  can  be  done  to  improve 
the  state  fund.  Whatever  faults  there  may  be  in  the  present 
organization  will  be  corrected.  The  fund  will  at  all  times  be  man- 
aged so  as  to  function  efficiently,  to  treat  claimants  liberally,  to  pay 
claims  promptly  and  without  litigation  in  the  courts  and  to  render 
the  maximum  amount  of  useful  service  to  employer's  in  bringing 
about  the  prevention  of  accidents. 
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''Whether  there  shall  be  an  exclusive  state  fund  or  not,  I  shall 
insist  that  it  be  allowed  to  compete  fairly  and  on  the  merits  for 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  business  in  this  state.  Its 
competitors  will  have  reason  to  regret  any  attempt  to  misrepre- 
sent the  condition  or  affairs  of  the  fund.'' 

While  Mr.  Shientag  was  pointing  out  the  great  economy  of  state 
fund  insurance  to  employers,  opponents  of  the  exclusive  state  fund 
bill  were  circulating  among  employers  and  legislators  the  assertion 
that  the  cost  of  compensation  insurance  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  the  bill  were  passed.  The  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
issued  a  warning  in  which  it  coupled  the  state  fund  bill  with  the 
bill  to  reduce  the  "  waiting  period  "  from  fourteen  to  seven  days 
and  "  estimated  "  that  this  legislation  would  increase  the  employers' 
cost  from  15  to  25  per  cent!  There  appear  to  be  some  inspired 
employers  who  object  to  a  more  adequate  coverage  of  injured  wage- 
earners  by  the  compensation  law  at  a  slightly  increased  cost  (less 
than  5  per  cent)  and  at  the  same  time  oppose  a  reduction,  through 
an  exclusive  state  fund,  in  the  cost  of  their  compensation  insurance 
of  some  30  per  cent,  when  the  latter  involves  cutting  profits  to 
insurance  corporation  stockholders  instead  of  rjranting  adequate 
accident  compensation  to  their  own  injured  workers  and  their 
dependents. 

In  its  final  report  to  the  New  York  legislature,  the  official  Lock- 
wood  Investigating  Committee,  recommend inj»  that  all  accident 
compensation  insurance  be  handled  in  an  exclusive  state  fund,  said : 
"It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  $40,000,000  was  paid  for  work- 
men's compensation  insurance  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1920,  of  which  about  $30,000,000  went  to  the  stock  com- 
panies. The  total  losses  paid  by  reason  of  industrial  accidents 
were  millions  less.  Were  the  premiums  adjusted  to  the  actual 
loss  there  would  be  a  saving  of  upward  of  $10,000,000." 

The  report  states  that  when  the  legislature  made  compulsory  tlie 
compensatory  insurance  of  workmen  it  should  have  provided  the 
means  of  insurance  on  the  lowest  possible  terms  consistent  with  the 
welfare  of  the  workmen  so  as  to  make  the  burden  upon  industry 
as  light  as  justice  would  permit.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  private 
companies  fought  the  state  fund  so  that  the  former  were  permitted 
to  continue  in  the  field  in  competition  with  the  state  fund. 

''There  is  no  mystery  about  methods  that  have  been  employed 
against  the  state  fund  and  the  mutual  companies,"  the  committee 
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declares.  "The  facts  thus  established  are  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  companies  themselves;  the  letters  they  have  written,  the 
propaganda  that  is  being  openly  distributed  by  their  vast  pub- 
licity bureaus. 

"When  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  state  fund  the 
private  companies  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  field,  it  surely  was 
not  contemplated  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  combine  to  destroy 
the  state  fund." 

The  report  brings  out  that  where  all  the  employers  are  required 
to  insure  tfieir  risk  in  an  exclusive  or  state  fund,  the  administrative 
cost  is  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  premiums,  whereas  in  New  York 
the  cost  in  private  companies  ranges  from  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent 

The  official  commission  concludes  that  the  exclusive  plan  of 
compensation  insurance  will  afford  the  following  advantages: 
It  would  promote  more  prompt  payment  of  losses.  It  would 
obviate  expenditures  of  great  sums  of  money  for  commissions 
now  paid  by  the  private  companies.  It  would  promote  co-opera- 
tion between  employers  and  employees  to  reduce  accidents  and 
to  better  conditions  in  industry.  Under  an  exclusive  state  fund 
litigation  would  almost  disappear  from  the  courts  in  connection 
with  industrial  accidents  and  claims  for  compensation.  Under 
an  exclusive  public  system  the  law  could  more  easily  be  liberal- 
ized in  favor  of  the  workmen. 
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Organized  Labor  in  Massachusetts  Urges 

Exclusive  State  Fund  for  Workmen's 

Insurance 


AMASS  meeting  of  organized  labor  held  in  Faneuill  Hall, 
Boston,  March  4,  strongly  urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  (S.  189) 
pending  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  provide  an  exclusive 
state  fund  for  workmen's  accident  insurance. 

Past  opposition  to  this  legislation  on  the  part  of  some  local  rep- 
resentatives of  organized  labor  who  were  charged  with  circulating 
misinformation,  was  criticized. 

John  P.  Frey  of  Cincinnati,  editor  of  the  Molder/  Journal  and 
at  one  time  vice-president  of  the  Massachusetts  state  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  said  that  he  appeared  at  the  mass 
meeting  because  he  wished  to  correct  some  misinformation  which 
had  been  broadcast.  In  this  connection  he  said  that  there  are 
honorable  men  in  opposition  to  the  bill  because  they  are  misguided, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  those  active  in  opposing  this  legis- 
lation because  "the  silver  of  Judas  is  jingling  in  their  pockets." 
Representatives  of  commercial  insurance  companies  and  representa- 
tives of  ambulance  chasing  lawyers,  Mr.  Frey  declared,  are  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  opposition. 

Thomas  J.  DuflFy,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Industrial  Commission, 
said  that  if  all  states  had  exclusive  state  funds  like  that  in  Ohio  the 
employers  of  the  country  would  save  $30,000,000  annually  in  pre- 
miums. "  It  is  better,"  he  declared,  "  to  leave  that  $30,000,000  in 
the  pockets  of  the  consumers  than  to  put  it  into  the  coffers  of  the 
insurance  companies." 

James  Duncan,  first  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  Major  George  L.  Berry,  president  of  the  Printing 
Pressmen's  and  Assistants'  International  Union,  emphasized  the 
recent  action  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  in  calling  upon  labor  organizations  of  Massachusetts  to 
give  their  full  support  to  the  bill  for  an  exclusive  state  fund.  This, 
it  was  pointed  out,  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle,  adopted  by 
recent  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  that  com- 
mercialism must  be  driven  out  of  workmen's  insurance. 
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Why  Investigate  Further? 


By  Clara  M.  Beyer 
Secretary  of  Consumer's  League  of  New  York 


IN  March,  1920,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  a  brilliant  report 
to  the  Governor,  exposed  the  Dstly  lobby  and  its  sinister  influence 
in  blocking  all  progressive  social  and  industrial  measures  in  Albany. 
This  report  had  its  effect  in  making  Mr.  Daly  a  little  less  conspicuous 
at  the  Capitol  for  a  time.  But  he  is  back  at  work.  The  move  made 
at  the  hearing  on  February  27,  to  kill  the  minimum  wage  and 
eight-hotir  bills  for  women  by  appointing  a  legislative  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  is  ostensibly  the  work  of  Mr.  Daly. 
He  is  known  to  have  asked  for  just  this  sort  of  investigation. 
Strangely  enough,  certain  parts  of  the  resolution  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  labor  and  industries  com- 
mittee, a  Republican  from  Genesee  county,  are  in  the  exact  words 
of  Mark  Ddy.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  Mr.  Daly 
drafted  the  entire  resolution. 

Close  observers  of  the  legislative  situation  were  not  surprised  at 
this  final  attempt  to  kill  the  minimum  wage  and  eight-hour  bills  for 
women  without  allowing  them  to  come  to  a  vote.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  sentiment  throughout  the  state  is  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  these  two  measures  that  if  reported  out  of  committee,  they 
would  pass  the  Assembly.  Passage  is  assured  in  the  Senate.  To 
prevent  them  from  becoming  law,  some  sort  of  subterfuge  must  be 
resorted  to  and  the  investigation  commission  was  the  way  out. 

This  happy  suggestion  of  Mr.  Daly's  has  not  yet  met  with  suc- 
cess. Republican  as  well  as  Democratic  papers  throughout  the  state 
are  commenting  unfavorably  on  the  apparent  imwillingness  of  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  industrial  questions  on  their  merits.  They 
suggest  that  if  the  Assembly  is  opposed  to  the  bills  they  should 
openly  say  so;  if  in  favor  they  should  vote  "yes."  Dodging  the 
issue  is  unstatesmanlike  to  say  the  least. 
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Isn't  It  a  Fair  Proposition? 


Legislatures  of  six  additional  states — Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Nevada,  Texas  and  Wyoming — ^have  recently  accepted 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  maternity  and  infancy  act 
This  makes  a  total  of  nineteen  state  legislatures  which  have  already 
definitely  determined  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  government 
in  maternity  protection  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  act. 
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President  Says  Twelve-Hour  Day  Must  Go 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  holds  that  the  twelve-hour 
day  can  be  abolished  "without  either  economic  or 
financial  disturbances  to  the  progress  of  American 
industry." 

The  President's  declaration  is  contained  in  a  state- 
ment published  as  part  of  the  recently  issued  report  of 
the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  in  which 
—-following  an  investigation  of  more  than  forty  con- 
tinuous industries  particularly  iron  and  steel — the  engi- 
neers condemn  the  twelve-hour  day. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  very  much  gratification  to  me," 
says  President  Harding,  "that  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies,  our  foremost  organization  of 
American  industrial  skill,  should  have  given  two  years 
of  diligent  inquiry,  imder  competent  experts,  to  a  sub- 
ject which  is  of  very  deep  interest  to  me,  and  important 
to  the  country. 

"I  rejoice  to  note  the  conclusions  of  this  great  body 
of  eaq>erts  are  identical  with  those  which  I  have  reached 
from  a  purely  social  viewpoint  It  has  seemed  to  me 
for  a  long  tune  that  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  type  of 
worker  it  produces  have  out-lived  their  us^ulness  and 
thw  part  in  American  life  in  the  interests  of  good  dti- 
aenship,  ot  good  business  and  ot  economic  stability. 
The  old  order  of  the  twelve-hour  day  must  give  way  to 
a  better  and  ¥riser  form  of  organization  for  the  produc- 
tive forces  of  the  nation,  so  that  prefer  famfly  life  and 
cituEensliq>  may  be  enjoyed  suitably  by  all  erf  our 
people. 

"This  clear  and  convincing  report  of  the  engineers 
must  prove  exceedingly  helpful  in  showing  that  this 
much-to-be-desired  result  can  be  achieved  ivithout 
either  economic  or  financial  disturbance  to  the  progress 
of  American  industry." 
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Albert  Thomas,  director  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  in  an  address 
opening  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  declared  that  only  by  the  formation  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  the  member  countries  of  the  League  can  the  conven- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  official  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation be  written  into  law. 

"  It  is  for  that  reason/'  he  said,  "  that  I  am  visiting  Canada  and  Cuba 
and  for  that  reason  also  that  I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  which 
my  passage  through  the  United  States  has  given  me  to  meet  with  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  which  was  linked  up  with 
the  movement  from  which  the  present  official  international  labor  organi- 
zation has  sprung  and  which  is  inspired  by  the  same  high  ideals  of 
justice  and  humanity." 

Mr.  Thomas  said  that  it  was  the  pioneer  work  of  the  latematioiul 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  including  the  American  section,  in 
establishing  worldwide  standards  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  and 
efficiency  of  labor,  together  with  the  demand  of  labor  organizations  in 
the  leading  industrial  countries,  that  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the  labor 
provisions  in  the  peace  treaty. 

At  the  tenth  general  assembly  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  at  Geneva  in  October,  1922,  a  committee  was  named  to 
organize  an  International  Congress  of  Social  Politics.  The  committee 
held  its  first  sitting  in  Paris,  January  8,  and  decided  to  hold  the  Congress 
in  the  first  week  of  December,  1923,  with  the  following  program. 

An  introductory  review  of  the  state  of  social  legislation  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time; 

An  examination  of  the  conditions  of  application  of  the  international 
labor  treaties  and  national  labor  laws,  and  of  the  execution  of  such 
treaties  and  labor  laws; 

The  determination  of  the  trend  of  post-war  social  politics. 

The  committee  will  hold  another  sitting  July  26,  1923,  to  decide 
at  which  place  the  Congress  will  be  held  in  the  center  or  the  south  of 
Europe  in  a  country  of  low  exchange  for  foreigners. 


In  deciding  to  resume  its  activities,  the  International  Association  on 
Unemployment  at  a  meeting  in  Geneva,  October  20,  1922,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  in  1923  to  determine  the  basis  upon 
which  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be  permanently  continued.  The 
meeting,  it  is  expected,  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
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International  Congress  of  Social  Politics,  in  the  inauguration  of  which 
the  Association  participated. 

As  an  important  feature  of  its  renewed  activity  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  has  established  a  new  periodical  The  Future  of 
Labor, 


Speaking  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Director  Albert  Thomas  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  OfiFice,  in  Washington,  January  12,  Julius  Barnes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  announced  that 
the  chamber  is  "seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  participating 
in  the  employers'  section  of  the  International  Labor  Office  so  that  we 
may  understand  and  influence  comparative  world  industrial  relations." 
Mr.  Barnes  declared  that  such  a  participation  would  be  based  on  the  idea 
of  "  leveling  up "  foreign  industrial  standards  rather  than  "  leveling 
down  "  our  own.  "  America,"  he  said,  "  has  a  considerable  pride  that  its 
common  standard  of  living  is  manifestly  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  country.    It  desires  to  maintain  and  advance  that  standard." 


Following  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  announcement,  President  Gompers 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  issued  a  statement — ^later  reiterated 
by  the  executive  cotmcil — ^in  which  he  said :  "  The  announcement  made 
by  Mr.  Barnes  seems  to  offer  the  opportunity  for  American  employers 
and  American  workers  to  participate  in  the  activities  of  their  respective 
STOups  in  the  International  Labor  Office,  even  though  the  United  States 
does  not  officially  become  a  full  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  *  *  *  I  think  such  participation,  or  collaboration,  will 
be  decidedly  helpful,  and  now  that  the  effort  has  been  begun,  it  may  be 
possible  for  both  workers  and  employers  of  the  United  States  to  sit  in 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
Geneva." 

In  contrast  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Gompers,  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times,  of  February  25,  by  Magnus  W.  Alexander  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board — an  organization  of  employers' 
associations — argues  for  a  policy  of  continued  isolation.  Mr.  Alexander 
recognizes  signs  of  "  revitalization "  of  American  attitude  toward  the 
International  Labor  Organization,  but  urges  '^  cooperation "  from  the 
^  outside,"  and  not  participation.  His  statement  is  significant  as  repre- 
senting the  viewpoint  of  a  group  of  employers  who  consistently  oppose 
advances  in  protective  labor  leg^islation.  He  raises  the  fears  that  par- 
ticipation in  the  work  of  the  official  International  Labor  Office  toward 
maintaining  worldwide  standards  for  the  health  and  efficiency  of  labor 
might  hamper  production,  conflict  with  individual  initiative  on  the  part 
of  our  captains  of  industry  and  with  the  open  shop  policy  ("  which  has 
always  been  the  predominating  basis  of  the  employment  relation  here  "), 
and  deprive  employers  of  "  some  of  their  present  privileges  and  emolu- 
ments."   Mr.  Alexander  makes  the  familiar  objection  that  "serious  con- 
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stitutional  difficulty  might  arise  in  connection  with  our  adoption  of 
decisions  reached  by  the  general  conferences  of  the  Organization."  How- 
ever, he  says:  "This  much  is  certain:  the  Organization  is  actually 
functioning.  It  has  on  its  membership  rolls  fifty-five  sovereign  states. 
There  was  available  for  its  1921  budget  seven  million  gold  francs  or 
substantially  one-third  of  the  total  funds  provided  for  the  League  of 
Nations  budget." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  fourth  official  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence, held  in  Geneva,  October  18  to  November  3,  1922,  authorize  the 
International  Labor  Office  to  continue  its  investigations  into  unemploy- 
ment. Detailed  instructions  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  call  upon  the 
Office— 

To  "  speciaUy  investigate  the  causes  and  remedies  of  seasonal  unem- 
ployment; " 

To  make,  in  collaboration  with  the  economics  and  financial  section  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  "  a  special  study  of  the  problem  of  the  crises  of 
unemployment,  their  recurrence  and  the  fluctuations  of  economic  activity, 
to  collate  and  compare,  in  particular,  the  results  of  the  investigation 
made  in  various  countries,  and  to  make  known  the  measures  taken  with 
a  view  to  sustaining  economic  activity,  and  thus  stabilising  the  labor 
market" 

To  continue  the  work  already  begun  "  with  a  view  to  making  unem- 
ployment statistics  more  comparable  internationally,  and  to  improve 
them  from  the  national  point  of  view.** 


The  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  that,  while  retaining 
the  existing  provisions  for  a  conference  at  least  once  each  year,  there 
should  be  **  alternative  sessions  of  preparation  and  of  decision  **  on  Draft 
Conventions  and  Recommendations.  In  another  resolution  it  instructed 
the  International  Labor  Office  "  to  make  documentary  investigation  into 
the  standard  of  working-class  life  in  relation  to  the  pre-war  standard  in 
Germany  and  the  other  countries  with  a  seriously  depreciated  exchange.'*' 


A  Recommendation  was  adopted  providing  that  member  countries  furnish 
the  International  Labor  Office  with  information  and  statistics  with 
respect  to  migration  of  workers. 

November  18,  1922,  marked  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  one  year  during 
which  Draft  Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted  by  the  third  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  should  have  been  submitted  to  the  competent 
authorities  in  each  member  country  for  ratification.  Thirteen  govern- 
ments have  acted  on  these  Conventions  and  Recommendations  but  thirty-six 
have  given  no  official  notice  of  measures  taken  or  contemplated. 


The  advisory  committee  on  anthrax,  set  up  by  the  official  International 
Labor  Office,  met  in  London  in  December  and  after  long  discussion  adopted 
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resolutions  proposing  that  certain  stipulated  regulations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  anthrax  in  industry  should  be  included  in  the  agenda  for  the  next 
International  Labor  Conference^.  They  also  suggest  that  the  International 
Labor  Office  work  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome  on  the  prevention  of  anthrax. 


A  RECIPROCAL  agreement  has  been  reached  by  Denmark  and  Sweden  making 
subjects  of  each  country  eligible  for  unemployment  relief  under  the  laws 
of  the  other. 


The  January,  1923,  summary  of  action  taken  on  Draft  Conventions 
and  Recommendations  adopted  by  the  first  three  International  Labor 
Conferences,  indicates  a  number  of  ratifications  since  the  appearance  of 
the  July  summary  noted  in  our  September,  1922,  Review. 

Of  the  Washington  Conventions,  that  on  wiemployment  has  been 
ratified  by  Esthonia,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Switzerland,  that  on  women's 
night  work  by  Esthonia,  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  that  on 
minimum  age  of  employment  by  Esthonia  and  Switzerland,  *that  on  chil- 
dren's night  work  by  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  that  on  white  phos- 
phorus by  Belgium.  The  Genoa  Convention  on  unemployment  for 
seamen  has  been  ratified  by  Finland  and  Japan.  Six  Geneva  Conventions 
dealing  with  minimum  age  of  employment,  with  rights  of  association 
and  accident  compensation  in  agriculture,  with  white  lead,  with  minimum 
age  for  trimmers  and  stokers,  and  with  medical  examinations  of  young 
persons  at  sea,  have  been  ratified  by  Esthonia,  and  the  last  two  of  these 
by  India  also. 

Some  additional  progress  has  been  made  in  adoption  of  the  less  formal 
Recommendations.  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Sweden  have  put  into  effect 
the  Washington  Recommendation  on  unemployment,  Austria  and  Den- 
mark that  on  reciprocity.  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  that  on  lead 
poisoning.  Sweden  has  adopted  the  Genoa  Recommendation  on  the 
seamen's  code,  and  Dc^nmark  the  Geneva  Recommendation  on  weekly 
rest  in  commercial  establishments. 

Acts  embodying  the  principles  of  ratified  conventions  have  also  been 
passed  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Among  recent  interesting  publications  of  the  International  Labor  Office 
are  three  on  emigration—a  162-page  "  Report  of  the  International  Emigration 
Commission;"  a  439-page  study  "Emigration  and  Immigration:  Legislation 
and  Treaties,"  and  a  shorter  pamphlet,  ''Methods  of  Compiling  Emigration 
and  Immigration  Statistics,"  which  summarizes  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  governments  of  member  countries.  Other  publications  of  interest  are 
"  Hours  of  Labor  in  Industry,  Great  Britain,"  Series  D,  No.  7,  "  Problems 
and  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance,"  Series  J,  No.  1  and  "  Compulsory 
Labor  Service  in  Bulgaria,"  Series  B,  No.  12.  A  24-page  article  on  the 
Fourth  International  Labor  Conference  has  been  reprinted  from  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Review,  Pamphlets  containing  the  Draft  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  of  each  of  the  first  three  conferences  are  also  now  available. 
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American  Association  for  Labor  L^islation 


By  John  B.  Andrews 


WITH  only  twelve  state  legislatures  and  Congress  in  regular  session  in 
1922,  and  with  the  early  months  of  the  year  marking  a  high  point  of 
post-war  reaction  throughout  the  country,  there  were  slight  chances  for  the 
adoption  of  new  labor  legislation.  Great  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  even  in 
extending  legislation  long  accepted  in  principle. 

The  legislative  work  of  the  Association,  consequently,  consisted  principally 
of  holding  the  ground  already  gained  and  improving  existing  laws,  though 
research  and  publicity  continued  to  prepare  the  way  for  further  constructive 
advances,  which  a  gradually  re-awakening  liberalism,  noticeable  toward  the 
close  of  the  year,  should  make  possible  in  1923. 

The  outstanding  legislative  accomplishment  of  the  year  was  the 
passage  in  Congress  of  the  Association's  bill  restoring  to  longshoremen 
and  repairmen  at  the  docks  the  protection  of  state  compensation  laws. 
Still  in  progress  id  the  equally  hard  fought  campaign  to  secure  compen- 
sation protection  for  private  employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Opposed  by  selfish  casualty  insurance  interests,  this  much  needed  legis- 
lation, though  favorably  reported  from  committee,  has  again  and  again 
been  set  aside.  In  preparation  for  further  federal  action,  and  at  the 
request  of  President  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
secretary  participated  in  conferences  which  drafted  the  proposed  McCor- 
mick  child  labor  constitutional  amendment. 

There  were  some  gratifying  advances  as  a  result  of  our  efiForts  to 
improve  existing  state  compensation  laws.  Information  and  campaign 
material  supplied  in  conference  and  by  mail  assisted  in  the  passage  of 
some  desirable  amendments  to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia,  and  in  the  defeat  of  an  attempt  by  commercial 
insurance  interests  to  repeal  the  modern  and  exceptionally  good  law  of 
North  Dakota.  Direct  appeal  at  public  hearings  helped  to  secure  some 
slight  advance  in  New  Jersey  and  partially  to  check  by  amendment  an 
unwise  discrimination  in  New  York. 

Our  efforts  in  New  Hampshire,  where  we  have  cooperated  with  a 
special  state  commission  on  revision  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law, 
will  probably  lead  to  important  legislation  in  the  coming  session. 
Further  fruit  of  this  year's  labors  should  develop  in  1923  in  Florida  where 
needed  compensation  legislation  has  been  drafted;  in  Alabama — where 
educational  material  was  distributed  to  prepare  the  way  for  liberalizing 
amendments  if  not  an  entirely  new  law;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  upon 
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request  a  comprehensive  survey  of  compensadon  law  administratioii  was 
made. 

Our  work  was  also  helpful  In  extending  maternity  protection.  Legis- 
lative acceptance  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  act  in  New  Jersey,  Indiana, 
and  Virginia,  was  due  in  part  to  our  immediate  efforts,  as  was  the 
securing  of  special  local  appropriations  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
when  it  became  apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  acceptance 
of  the  federal  aid.  Assistance  was  also  given  in  the  legislative  cam- 
/paigns  in  two  states  for  hours  and  night  work  legislation  for  women. 

Our  work  in  behalf  of  the  unemploirment  insurance  bill  in  Massachu- 
setts, though  not  resulting  in  its  passage,  at  least  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  investigating  commission  to  consider  the  subject.  In  Wis- 
consin, where  unemploymenf  compensation  appears  nearest  to  adoption, 
thousands  of  our  pamphlets  have  been  distributed. 

The  Association's  research  work  covered  many  fields.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  trade  union  out-of-work  funds  was  made  in  connection  with  the 
continuation  study  of  the  cycle  committee  of  the  President's  Unemploy- 
ment Conference,  and  a  chapter  on  public  works  was  prepared  for  a  new 
book  on  unemployment  to  be  published  by  MacMillan.  A  preliminary 
study  of  the  results  of  occupational  disease  compensation  and  the  revision 
of  several  chapters  of  the  book  by  Kober  and  Hanson,  were  among  our 
contributions  in  the  field  of  industrial  health.  A  program  for  an  unem- 
plojrment  survey  was  furnished  to  one  city,  and  a  supplemental  select 
bibliography  on  unemployment  was  prepared  and  published.  A  survey 
of  available  material,  correspondence  and  interviews  with  public  officials, 
and  preparation  of  several  articles  and  circulars  on  mining  accidents 
made  a  beginning  towards  the  wider  understanding  of  one  of  the  nation's 
most  pressing  safety  problems.  A  case  study  of  occupational  accidents 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  supplied  some  up-to-date  material  for  the 
information  of  Congress,  while  a  study  of  the  problem  of  uninsured 
employers  helped  fix  the  public  attention  on  one  of  the  most  baffling 
defects  in  workmen's  compensation  legislation  throughout  the  country. 
Another  important  service  in  the  field  of  social  insurance  was  the  exam- 
ination of  proposed  old  age  pension  bills  and  the  initiation  of  conferences 
with  other  organizations,  resulting  in  the  drafting  of  a  standard  bill  for 
state  legislation  for  old  age  pensions*  The  annual  summary  of  new  labor 
laws  was  painstakingly  prepared  and  published,  as  usual.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  our  members  and  other  interested  Americans,  current  develop- 
ments in  international  labor  legislation  were  carefully  collated.  The 
Association's  popular  booklet,  **  Labor  Problems  and  Labor  Legislation," 
was  completely  revised  and  is  finding  ready  sale  for  use  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  by  industrial  groups. 
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Immediate  legislative  issues  were  presented  by  the  secretary  in  a 
number  of  public  addresses  before  representative  groups,  including  the 
national  conference  of  social  work,  a  meeting  of  employment  managers, 
a  teachers'  college  audience,  a  settlement  gathering,  and  a  group  of 
industrial  nurses.  Members  of  the  stafiF  participated  in  legislative  com- 
mittee hearingBy  at  Washington  and  at  several  state  capitals,  on  pending 
bills  included  in  the  Association's  program. 

The  work  of  pnblicatioii  includes  our  quarterly  American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review,  containing  important  articles  bearing  on  immediate  legislative 
issues.  Many  of  these  reports  were  the  result  of  study  by  our  own  staff 
and  officers,  including  especially  timely  contributions  ^by  Alexander  M. 
Bing,  £.  £.  Witte,  and  M.  B.  Hammond,  of  our  administrative  council. 
Chief  among  the  subjects  treated  were  unemployment,  safety  in  mines, 
workmen's  compensation  with  special  emphasis  on  the  method  of  insur- 
ance, old  age  pensions,  legislative  tactics,  and  industrial  peace.  In  addi- 
tion some  thirty-five  news  stories  were  prepared  for  the  press,  eighty 
circular  letters  were  sent  to  members,  legislators,  or  specially  interested 
persons,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  60,394  and  more  than  90,000  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  were  distributed  spreading  information  on  unemployment, 
mine  accidents,  workmen's  compensation,  pending  legislation.  Association 
activities  and  the  annual  meeting. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  and  the  interruption  of  inter- 
national activities  in  this  field,  the  Association's  contact  with  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  having  headquarters  at  Basle, 
practically  ceased.  The  organization  of  the  official  International  Labor 
Office  at  Geneva  under  the  t^rms  of  the  peace  treaty  led  to  the  taking 
over  by  that  organization  of  the  library  and  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin,  as  well  as  the  important  work  of  calling  semi-official  interna- 
tional conferences.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  director  of 
the  official  International  Labor  Office,  M.  Albert  Thomas,  with  us  at  our 
annual  meeting.  By  1922,  however,  the  international  office  at  Basle 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  was  need  for  the  continuance  of  a 
private  organization  engaged  more  aggressively  in  publication  efforts. 
A  new  periodical  (The  Future  of  Labor)  was  therefore  established.  More- 
over, as  a  result  of  a  joint  conference  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  and  the  International  Association  on  Unemploy- 
ment, held  at  Geneva,  in  October,  a  committee  of  the  former  was  ap- 
pointed to  lay  plans  for  a  world  conference  on.  social  politics  to  be  held 
in  Europe  in  1923. 

Our  Association,  numbering  2,971  subscribers  in  1922,  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  During  the  past  dozen  years  it  has 
accomplished  much  on  limited  resources.    It  could  render  much  greater 
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service  were  it  not  continually  embarrassed  by  shortage  of  funds.  With 
conditions  in  many  states  now  increasingly  favorable  for  the  adoption 
of  much-needed  labor  legislation,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Asso- 
ciation will  find  early  in  the  coming  year  the  necessary  financial  support 
to  enable  it  to  meet  fully  the  expanding  opportunities  for  service. 


Annual  Business  Meeting 

THE  sixteenth  annual  business  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  was  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  Thursday,  December  28,  1922,  with  Riley  M.  Little, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  approved,  without  read- 
ing, as  published  in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review 
for  March,  1922,  pp.  77-82. 

Report  of  Work  for  1922  was  read  by  the  secretary,  John  B. 
Andrews,  and  adopted  for  printing  (see  page  90).  Financial 
Statement  was  read  by  the  assistant  secretary,  Irene  Osgood 
Andrews,  in  the  absence  of  the  treasurer,  Adolph  Lewisohn,  and 
referred  to  the  chartered  public  accountants  (see  p.  94). 

The  secretary  outlined  the  recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee  upon  research  and  legislative  activities  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  coming  year,  and  this  report  was  followed  by  general 
discussion  of  the  immediate  legislative  program. 

For  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  David  A.  McCabe  reported 
a  list  of  proposed  officers  and  members  of  the  General  Adminis- 
trative Council  who  were  elected. 

The  General  Officers  and  Vice-Presidents  who  served  in  1922 
were  all  re-elected.  The  changes  in  the  Executive  Committee  were 
as  follows :  Ernest  G.  Draper  and  John  J.  MunhoUand  were  added ; 
R.  J.  Caldwell  and  James  M.  Lynch  were  not  re-elected.  The 
changes  in  the  General  Administrative  Council  wer*  as  follows: 
Grace  Abbott,  R.  J.  Caldwell,  John  Coughlin,  John  Randolph 
Haynes,  Frank  E.  Hering,  Thomas  Kennedy,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Lanca- 
shire, Tom  Moore,  George  H.  Soule,  Leonard  S.  Tyler,  and  John 
G.  Winant  were  added;  Leo  Amstein,  Ernest  G.  Draper,  Henry 
J.  Harris,  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  T.  V.  O'Connor, 
Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Vanderlip  were  not  re-elected. 

John  B.  Andrews, 

Secretary. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Statement  of   Cash   Receipts  and   Disbursements   for   the 
Twelve  Months  Ending  December  31,  1922 

BcAance,  January  1,  1922,  per  cash  book  (including  $1,000  con- 
tributed in  1921  for  use  in  1922) $1,360.16 

Receipts: 

Members'  dues  and  contributions $36,102.80 

Sale  of  literature 784.71 

Miscellaneous  22.50 

Interest  on  bank  balance 52.15 

36,952.16 


$38^323.32 

Disbursements: 

Salaries : 

Administrative,  editorial  and  research $20,230.84 

Stenographic  and  clerical 4,706.70 

Printing  and  engraving : 

A.  A.  L.  L.  Review  and  reports 2,871 .40 

Circulars,  enclosures,  etc 1,158.91 

Pamphlets  1,102.05 

Postage   2;257.78 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 1,158.69 

Traveling  expense  964.20 

Freight  and  express 137.88 

Telephone  and  telegraph 348.99 

Rent  and  light 2,136.00 

Books,  clippings,  etc IS^.55 

Office  expense  442.69 

Committee  and  conference  expense 143 . 1 1 

Miscellaneous,  including  advertising,  audit  fee,  bank 
charges,  legislative  index  service,  and  annual  meet- 
ing expense 274.40 

38,133.19 

Balance,  per  cash  book,  December  31,  1922 $189.13 

We  have  audited  the  cash  receipts  and  dbbnrsements  of  the  American  Assoctttion 
for  Labor  Legislation  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1922,  as  stated  by  its  reoortls, 
and  we  certify  that  the  above  statement  is  a  correct  summary  of  the  transactions  for  the 
period  as  shown  by  the  cash  book.  The  receipts  for  1922,  as  recorded  in  the  cash  book, 
were  deposited  with  banks  to  the  credit  of  the  Association,  and  all  disbnrsements  of  cash 
were  supported  by  properly  receipted  vouchers.  The  cash  balance  at  December  31,  1922, 
was  verified  by   us. 

Pricb,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants, 
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Brief  in  Support  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Cases. 

By  Corporation  Counsel  Stephens  and  Felix  Frankfurter,  assisted  by 
Mary  Dewson  of  the  National  Consumers'  League.  1923,  1138  ^.— An 
admirable  compilatioo  of  the  more  important  evidence  in  favor  of  minimum 
wage  legislation,  including  the  Cave  Report  on  the  British  Trade  Board  Acts. 

The  Kansas  Court  of  Industrial  Relations.  By  J.  H.  Bowers.  Chicago, 
McClurg,  1922,  133  p. — Brief  story  of  America's  unique  machinery  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  ''  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  similar 
tribunals." 

Cost  of  Living  Survey.  By  a  speoal  committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  of  California.  1923,  84  p, — This  study^ 
was  conducted  by  a  committee  from  the  University  of  California,  including 
Prof.  Solomon  Blum,  Prof.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Prof.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  R.  G. 
Sproul  and  J.  C.  Whitman  of  the  civil  service  commission.  After  an  ex- 
haustive examination,  five  budgets  for  a  satisfactory  standard  of  living  are 
presented  for  laborers,  clerks,  executives,  and  for  male  and  female  unmarried 
clerks. 

The  48-Hour  Week  for  Women  and  Children.  Prepared  and  printed 
BY  Robert  P.  Bass.  Peterborough,  N,  H.,  1923.  31  p.  The  Bight  Hour 
Law  for  Women.  Prepared  and  printed  by  Bernard  Shientag,  Industrial 
Commissioner  op  New  York.  N,  Y,  C,  1923,  13  ^.—Two  excellent  briefs 
in  support  of  the  eight-hour  day  for  women  and  children.  The  statement  of 
Ex-Governor  Bass  has  special  reference  to  New  England  conditions.  Com- 
missioner Shientag's  memorandum  summarizes  the  nine  important  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  shorter  work-day. 

Steel:  The  Diary  of  a  Furnace  Worker.  By  Charles  Rumford  Walker. 
Boston,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1922,  157  ^.— A  most  interesting  psycho- 
logical study  of  human  reactions  toward  long  hours  and  the  rough  and  tumble 
work  in  the  heat  and  dirt  of  the  steel  mills.  The  deadening  effects  of  the 
twelve-hour  day,  the  twenty- four  hour  turn  and  the  seven-day  week  are  vividly 
portrayed. 

American  Trade  Unionism.  By  George  M.  Janes.  Chicago,  McClurg, 
1922,  140  p. — Brief  sketch  of  the  nature  and  organization  of  unions,  with 
chapters  on  collective  bargaining,  control  of  strikes  and  the  union  shop. 

Public  Relief  of  Sickness.  By  Gerald  Morgan.  New  York,  Macmillan, 
1922,    195  ^.—Arguments  for  the  separation  of  medical  treatment  from  cash 
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relief  under  compulsory  health  insurancei  and  the  provision  of  the  former  by 
health  centers. 

The  Meaning  of  Child  Labor.  By  Raymond  G.  Fuller.  Chicaffo, 
McClurg,  1922.  161  ^.— Brief  sketch  of  the  economic  side  of  tiie  child  labor 
question  with  two  chapters  on  federal  and  state  legislation. 

The  Third  Winter  of  Unemployment.  By  J.  J.  Astor,  A.  L.  Bowley, 
Henry  Clay,  Robert  Grant^  W.  T.  Layton,  P.  J.  Pybus,  B.  Seebohm  Rown- 
TREE,  George  Shuster  and  F.  D.  Stuart.  London,  P.  5".  King  and  Son,  1922. 
350  p. — Results  of  a  study  of  the  unemployment  problem  undertaken  in  Great 
Britain  in  the  autumn  of  1922.  A  valuable  aid  to  an  understanding  of  the 
long  continued  strain,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  abnormal  character  of 
the  depression,  its  extent,  cost  and  effects,  and  public  provisions  for  combatting 
unemployment. 

The  Making  of  Index  Numbers.  By  Irving  Fisher.  Boston,  Houghion 
Mifflin  Company,  1922.  526  p. — This  authoritative  treatise  on  instruments  of 
precise  measurement  in  the  science  of  economics  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  The  Pollak  Foundation.  Professor  Fisher  shows  that  several  of  the  methods 
of  constructing  index  numbers  now  in  common  use  are  grossly  inaccurate,  and 
he  provides  us  with  practical  methods  of  measuring  fluctuations  in  exchange 
rates,  volume  of  trade,  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  real  wages  and  the  cost 
of  living.  The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  was  among  the  first  organi- 
zations to  adopt  Professor  Fisher's  index  numbers  in  adjusting  salaries  to  meet 
current  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

The  American  Labor  Year  Book,  1921-1922.  Edited  by  Alkxandes 
Trachtenberg  and  Benjamin  Glassberg.  New  York,  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science,  454  p. — The  fourth  issue  of  this  useful  handbook,  containing  a  mass 
of  information,  conveniently  arranged  for  ready  reference,  on  developments  in 
the  labor  movement. 

Bulletins  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labcir. 

Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1922  and  i92J.— Three  valuable 
reports  have  recently  been  published  by  this  bureau.  Number  24,  "  Women  in 
Maryland  Industries,"  is  the  result  of  a  study  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor,  and  reveals  the  need  of  further  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
wage  earning  women  in  Maryland.  Number  25,  "Women  in  the  Candy  In- 
dustry in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,"  presents  data  on  hours,  wages,  regularity 
of  employment,  and  general  working  conditions  in  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  industries  of  the  country.  Number  27 ^  "  The  Occupational  Progress 
of  Women,"  an  interpretation  of  census  statistics  for  the  last  decade,  shows 
that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  percentage  of  women  gainfully  employed 
is  not  increasing,  but  that  their  occupational  distribution  is  changing  markedly. 
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"HPHE  appearance  of  the  study  of  '  Business 
JL  Cycles  and  Unemployment,*  which  the 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  has  brought  out 
for  the  research  committee  set  to  work  by  Secre- 
tary Hoover,  is  peculiarly  timely.  ♦  *  ♦ 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  had  general  direction  of 
studies.  The  book  itself  i*  the  joint  product  of 
many  scholars  and  business  men,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  the  soundest  discussion  of 
recurrent  cycles  of  prosperity  and  depression  to 
be  found  in  American  literatiire.  In  two  wajrs 
especially  it  should  be  useful  now.  First  of  all, 
it  retrieves  the  business  cycle  from  the  sphere  of 
magic  and  of  mystery  and  subjects  it  to  scientific 
description  and  diagnosis.  Instead  of  calling 
influenza  the  black  plague  and  bewailing  it  as 
a  curse  from  God  in  mediaeval  fashion,  the 
economists  focus  attention  on  a  germ  disease 
susceptible  of  treatment  This  is  a  great 
advance  in  popular  thinking  if  not  in  technical 
discussion." — ^New  York  Globe* 
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A  Victory  for  Liberal  Compensation 
Administration 


AS  this  number  of  the  REVIEW  goes  to  press,  action  of 
'  far-reaching  importance  has  been  taken  at  Washing- 
ton to  uphold  sympathetic  and  effective  administration  of 
accident  compensation  legislation. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  in  a  decision  rendered 
May  1 7,  confirms  the  full  authority  of  the  United  States 
Ejnployees*  Compensation  G>mmission  to  pay  compensa- 
tion for  disabilities  arising  out  of  occupational  diseases. 
This  decision  reverses  an  earlier  ruling  by  G>mptroller 
General  McCarl  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  hold  that 
occupational  diseases  were  not  covered  by  the  federal 
compensation  law  and  that  compensation  could  be  paid 
only  for  disability  resulting  from  a  personal  injury  defi- 
nitely determinable  by  place  and  hour. 

Under  the  arbitrary  construction  of  the  act  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  his  refusal  to  honor  awards  for 
occupational  diseases,  further  payments  were  stopped  to 
some  200  employees  disabled  by  illness  growing  out  of 
their  emplosrment.  These  unfortunates  suffered  from  a 
variety  of  occupational  diseases,  including  lead,  mercury, 
carbon  monoxide  and  TNT  poisoning,  anthrax  and  in 
some  instances  tuberculosis. 

In  over-ruling  this  assumption  of  power  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Attorney  General  holds  that  the  com- 
pensation commission  *'  has  the  power,  by  virtue  of  the 
act  under  which  it  was  created,  to  construe  the  terms  of 
the  said  act,  and  that  any  construction  so  rendered  is  final 
and  beyond  interference  by  other  government  offidak/' 

Furthermore,  the  Attorney  General  declares:  ^^The 
fundamental  purpose  of  an  employee  compensation  act  is 
a  humanitarian  one.  It  should  be,  theref ore,  administered 
with  some  regard  for  humanitarian  principles.    The  Em- 
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ployees*  G^mpensation  G^mmission,  acting  in  accordance 
with  powers  conferred  on  it  by  law»  has  construed  a  term 
*  personal  injury  *  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  law/* 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  clearly  sets  forth  the 
intention  of  G>ngress.  It  goes  all  the  way  in  upholding 
the  consistent  interpretation  and  careful  adbninistration  of 
the  law  by  the  federal  compensation  commission. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
drafted  the  federal  compensation  law — ^which  protects  half 
a  million  civilian  employees  of  the  government — and  took 
the  lead  in  the  legislative  campaign  which  brought  about 
its  enactment  in  1 9 1 6.  It  has  also  actively  assisted  in  com- 
batting the  attempt  of  the  Comptroller  General  to  limit 
the  scope  of  the  act  and  interfere  with  its  proper  admin- 
istration. The  Association  sees  in  the  strongly  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  a  confirmation  of  the 
humanitarian  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law  and  its  admin- 
istration that  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  compensation 
administrators  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  to  labor 
organizations,  women's  clubs  and  other  groups  that 
assisted  in  the  legislative  campaign.  Indirectly,  the  opin- 
ion should  be  influential  in  securing  the  right  kind  of 
occupational  disease  compensation  in  the  states. 

JOHN  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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NoTEWOBTHY  amoDg  the  results  of  the  legislative  sessions  thus  far  in  1923 
is  the  adoption  by  many  states  of  amendments  to  strengthen  their  aceU 
d«nt  compentatioii  laws  along  the  lines  of  the  "Standards'*  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 


PENNSYLVANiA-~one  of  the  greatest  industrial  commonwealths  in  the 
world — has  enacted  an  old  age  pension  law,  signed  May  10  by  Governor 
Pinchot.  Two  additional  states — Montana  and  Nevada — have  this  year  adopted 
pioneer  legislation  for  old  age  assistance. 

O 
Com  MSNTiNG  on  the  passage  of  the  Vare  old  age  pension  bill  in  Penn- 
^Ivania,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger  remarks  that  this  favorable 
action  is  an  endorsement  of  "  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to  maintain  the  aged 
indigents  in  their  own  homes  by  a  weekly  or  monthly  dole  than  to  confine 
them  in  public  institutions/'  and  adds  that  the  same  principle  is  embodied  in 
the  mothers'  pension  law. 

O 

Among  the  mysteries  of  "behind  the  scenes"  in  legislative  chambers — 
perhaps  more  numerous  than  usual  in  1923 — ^the  fate  of  the  Blackwell  bill, 
improving  the  workmen's  compensation  law  in  New  Jersey,  is  conspicuous. 
This  measure  passed  both  houses,  "but,"  as  Attorney  General  Thomas  F. 
McCran  writes  to  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  May  11,  **for 
some  reason  yet  unexplained,  the  bill  failed  to  reach  the  governor.** 
An  official  investigation  is  now  under  way  to  determine  the  status  of 
the  bill. 

O 

A  BILL  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  was  passed  by  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature and  signed  by  the  Governor,  April  17. 

O 

A  mothers'  pension  bill  was  passed  May  9  by  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 
Since  1911  mothers'  pension  laws  have  been  enacted  in  forty-four 
American  states  and  territories. 

O 

THisTY-sEvrar  states  have  accepted  by  legislative  action  the  provisions  of 
the  Sheppard-Towner  maternity  and  infancy  act.  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin are  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  list.  In  New  York  favorable  action 
was  secured  only  as  a  result  of  a  most  strenuous  legislative  campaign  by 
United  Organizations,  representing  a  million  women  in  this  state,  and  by  other 
civic,  social  service  and  labor  bodies. 
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As  a  result  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  declaring  uncon- 
stitutional the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law  for  women,  an 
amendment  to  the  federal  constitution  is  being  prepared  by  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  to  restore  to  Congress  and  to  give  the  states — ^if  it  is  not 
already  theirs — ^the  power  to  protect  the  health  of  the  wage-earners  through 
minimum  wage  laws. 

O 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  18,  the  proposed  child  labor  amendment 
to  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  employment  of  children  in  the 
sugar  beet  fields  were  discussed. 

O 

Thb  secretary  and  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  addressed  the  national  convention  of  the  Women  Voters' 
League  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  9,  on  the  need  for  state  laws  to 
protect  mothers  against  work  in  industry  immediately  before  and  after 
childbirth,  and  for  legislation  to  aid  in  permanently  combatting  unem- 
ployment by  providing  for  the  long  range  planning  of  public  works  and 
the  creation  by  industry  of  reserve  funds  against  depressions. 


Eaxly  in  May  a  special  national  conference  in  Washington  considered  the 
future  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or  other- 
wise. Under  federal  encouragement  this  work  has  been,  inaugurated  in  56 
states  covering  84  per  cent  of  the  country's  population.  The  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  was  unanimously  commended  by  state  officials  for 
its  "  wise  and  liberal  policy  "  in  "  helping  to  start  the  work  on  a  sound,  prac- 
tical and  efficient  basis."  The  following  committee  on  national  legislation 
was  created:  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Jdin  C.  Faries,  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  R.  M. 
Little,  John  B.  Andrews,  Charles  H.  Verrill  and  C.  A.  Fulmer. 


If  the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  which  is  to  report  shortly,  should 
reach  a  clear  conclusion  as  to  the  advisability  of  universal  application  of 
known  remedies  for  coal  mine  explosions,  it  will  appropriately  supplement 
its  other  information  concerning  irregularity  of  work  in  that  most  dis- 
organized of  all  American  industries.  The  importance  of  this  is  again 
emphasized  by  the  recent  mine  disaster  near  Aguilar,  Colorado,  on  May  5. 
In  this  most  recent  mine  explosion  ten  miners  lost  their  lives. 


An  optnioQ  has  been  obtained  by  Governor  Scrugham  of  Nevada  from  tiie 
attorney  general  that  the  old  age  pension  law  approved  March  5  is 
constitutional. 

O 

A  FAVORABLE  report  has  been  made  by  the  Senate  judiciary  committee  on 
the  unemployment  compensation  bill  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 
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Establishment  of  an  unemployment  insurance  fund  in  the  Chicago 
territory  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  was  announced 
in  May  in  connection  with  an  award  by  a  joint  board  of  arbitration  increasing 
wages. 

O 

In  Minnesota  a  bill  for  unemplojnEnent  insurance  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  on  labor  but  failed  of  passage. 

O 
EuMiNATiON  of  the  fear  of  unemplojnnent,  which  dominates  the  minds 
of  the  great  mass  of  workers,  is  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  efficiency  in 
a  factory  system,  declared  S.  L.  Bush,  research  manager  for  the  Crocker 
McElwain  Company,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  in  a  recent  address. 

O 

Refusing  after  a  close  fight  to  pass  the  standard  old  age  pension  bill, 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  has  provided  for  the  appointment  of  yet 
another  legislative  commission  to  investigate  the  subject.  Twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  investigation. 

O 

An  unpaid  commission  of  five  has  been  created  in  Indiana  to  report 
upon  the  advisability  of  replacing  the  present  system  for  care  of  aged 
dependents  by  state  old  age  pensions. 

O 

In  the  case  of  Nedala  v.  Mares  Auto  Ca  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ndiraska 
recently  ruled  that  employers  failing  to  intore  their  compensation  risks, 
or  comply  with  self-insurance  requirements,  are  subject  either  to  common  law 
suits  or  compensation  claims  according  to  the  choice  of  their  employees. 

O 

Akxzona  has  enacted  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women  which  fixes 
$16  a  week  as  the  lowest  rate  that  can  be  paid  working  women. 

O 

The  fiftieth  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  was 
held  May  16  to  23  in  Washington,  D.  C,  with  one  day  devoted  to  indus- 
trial legislation. 

O 

Industual  Commissioner  Shientag  of  New  York  has  appointed  Martin 
H.  Christopherson  of  Yonkers  as  director  of  safety  service  in  the  state 
insurance  fund.  The  commissioner  plans  to  develop  the  safety  service  so  as  to 
stimulate  the  adoption  of  measures  of  accident  prevention. 


A  RECENT  comparison  of  provincial  workmen's  compensation  laws,  pub- 
lished in  the  Canadian  Labour  Gasette  for  April,  1923,  indicates  that  in  no 
case  is  the  non-compensated  **  waiting  period  **  in  a  Canadian  law  longer 
than  seven  days. 
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Reduction  of  the  waiting  period  from  seven  to  three  days;  increase  m 
temporary  and  permanent  disability  awards  and  in  death  benefits  to  orphan 
children;  extension  of  coverage  of  the  act,  and  revision  of  the  merit  rating 
system  are  among  the  more  important  1923  amendments  to  the  Wash- 
ington state  accident  compensation  law. 


Ths  non-compensated  waiting  period  under  the  Massachusetts  acd* 
dent  compensation  law  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to  seven  days. 


Among  numerous  recent  amendments  improving  the  Oklahoma  acci- 
dent compensation  law  are  those  reducing  the  non-compensated  waiting 
period  from  seven  to  five  days,  increasing  compensation  from  50  per  cent  to 
66%  per  cent  of  wages,  and  increasing  the  coverage  of  the  act.  Also  in  line 
with  progressive  standards  is  the  constitutional  amendment  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature for  submission  to  the  voters  to  make  possible  the  coverage  of  death 
cases  now  necessarily  excluded  from  the  Oklahoma  law. 


Wisconsin  has  enacted  a  law  providing  that  **  any  issue  of  iztit  in  any  case 
relating  to  violation  of  restraining  orders  or  injunctions  shall  be  tried 
by  a  jury."  Secretary  John  J.  Handley  of  the  state  federation  of  tebor  says : 
"We  consider  it  a  great  gain— something  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
has  been  demanding  for  years;  that  is,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  contempt 
cases." 

O 

The  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Conunissions  will  meet  in  St.  Paul,  September  24  to  27,  for  its  tenth 
annual  convention. 

O 

Amendments  made  this  year  in  Colorado's  accident  compensation  law 
include  an  increase  of  the  weekly  maximum  from  $10  to  $12  and  of  the  funeral 
benefit  from  $75  to  $125,  as  well  as  provision  for  payment  during  the  ''  healing 
period  "  in  permanent  partial  disability  cases. 


A  SIXTY-PAGE  pamphlet  issued  by  Ralph  M.  Easley  of  the  National  Qvic 
Federation,  under  the  title  "The  Youth  Movement:  Do  we  Want  It  here?" 
attacking  the  National  Student  Forum  and  its  executive  secretary,  George  D. 
Pratt,  Jr.,  has  aroused  college  students  and  university  presidents  to  indignant 
protest  Mr.  Easley  particularly  assailed  the  activities  of  the  Forum  in 
bringing  foreign  students  to  American  colleges  to  exchange  interna- 
tional information  and  ideas,  declaring  that  it  was  a  subtle  attempt  to 
spread  Bolshevism,  Communism  and  what  not  among  our  youth.  President 
Albert  E.  Kirk  of  Southwestern  College,  Winfield,  Kansas,  a  Methodist  Insti- 
tution, wrote :  "Our  teachers  unite  in  declaring  that  their  visit  has  done  much 
to  awaken  larger  interest  upon  the  part  of  our  students  in  world  affairs.    I 
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wish  to  register  my  conviction  that  your  pamphlet  is  not  worthy  of  an  organ- 
ization as  great  as  the  National  Civic  Federation  is  supposed  to  be."  Among 
others  who  retorted  in  a  similar  vein  are  Governor  Sweet  of  Colorado,  Dr. 
H.  C.  Gossard  of  Wyoming,  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  and 
President  Reinhardt  of  Mills  College,  California. 

O 
The  weekly  maximum  under  the  Ohio  Workmen*!  Compensation 
Law  has  been  raised  from  $15  to  $18.75  and  the  maximum  for  death 
benefits  from  $5,000  to  $6,500. 

O 

Amendments  to  the  Tennessee  accident  compensation  law  in  1923 
include  reduction  of  the  non-compensated  waiting  period  from  fourteen  to 
seven  days,  extension  of  the  act  to  employers  of  five  or  more  instead  of  ten 
or  more  men,  inclusion  of  coal  mines  which  were  formerly  exempt,  and  increase 
of  the  weekly  maximum  from  $11  to  a  sum  ranging  from  $12  to  $15  according 
to  the  number  of  dependents. 

O 

Da.  I.  M.  RuBiNOW,  well  known  statistician  and  actuary  and  authority  on 
social  insurance,  is  director  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia beginning  May  1. 

O 

The  1923  National  Safety  Congress  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  Octo- 
ber 1-5. 

O 

Indicative  of  the  swing  of  the  business  cycle  toward  a  period  of 
"  good  times  "  the  federal  census  bureau  in  its  surv^  of  current  business  for 
April  23  reports  that :  '*  Record  productive  activity  in  both  raw  and  finished 
productions  occurred  in  March.  *  *  *  Cotton  ccxistmiption  and  pig  iron 
production  broke  all  previous  records  since  data  for  these  movements  have 
been  available,  exceeding  even  the  high  records  made  during  the  war.  *  *  * 
Gir  loadings  were  the  highest  on  record  for  this  time  of  year.  *  *  *  Sales 
of  life  insurance  made  a  new  high  record  since  monthly  figures  became  avail- 
able." 

O 

"  The  female  of  the  species,  it  appears,  is  more  patriotic  than  the  male," 
says  The  Survey.  "President  Harding  and  his  good  friends,  Dr.  Sayryer 
and  Mr.  Brown,  proposed  a  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  part  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  federal  administration.  Nothing  has  come  of  it,  to  be 
sure,  but  there  was  some  applause  for  the  suggestion.  It  was  left  for  the 
Woman  Patriot  Publishing  Company  to  reveal  its  true  inwardness.  Protest- 
ing against  the  projected  American  tour  of  Mme.  Kalinina,  wife  of  the  Soviet 
president,  this  indefatigable  organization  charged,  in  the  newspapers  of  April 
Fools'  Day,  that  the  effects  of  a  similar  tour  by  Alexandra  KoUontai,  in  1915 
and  1916,  'are  still  inspiring  communist  activities  and  feminist  legislation 
in  this  cotmtry,  such  as  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  'Public  Welfare 
Department'  similar  to  the  Soviet  Welfare  Department  of  which  KoUontai 
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was  the  first  commissar.'  The  serpent  of  bolshevik  propaganda  must  have 
been  coiling  its  slimy  length  about  the  pillars  of  the  front  porch  at  Marion  1 
The  IVaman  Patriot  is  outdoing  Mr.  Eaaky  m  making  the  retctionary  atti- 
tude ridiculous." 

O 

Rbcxnt  progress  in  child  welfare  legislation  was  discussed  at  a  Coor 
ference  of  Child  Welfare  Commissioiit  in  Washington,  May  19,  1922. 


Refebring  in  his  annual  report  to  the  unemployment  crisift  of  1920- 
1922,  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  says:  "The  nation  fought  its  way 
through  this  period  of  unemployment,  and  to-day  the  demand  for  labor  prac- 
tically equals  the  supply.  We  are  back  at  normal  in  our  employment.  Hut  we 
have  made  the  startling  discovery  that  normal  in  America  means  that  approxi- 
mately a  million  and  a  half  workmen  are  detached  from  any  pay  roll  Here 
we  have  two  problems  to  meet— to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  employment 
depression  which  threw  between  five  and  six  million  men  into  idleness  and  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  workingmen  who  are  daily  without  means  of  liveli- 
hood." In  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  Mr.  Davis  points  out,  "  we 
have  a  powerful  agency  "  in  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment;  "  its  use- 
fulness and  the  need  for  its  development  are  plain." 


Business  cycles  and  unemployment  will  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Taylor  Society  in  Syracuse,  Thursday  afternoon,  June  7. 


The  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  will  be  held  in  Boston,  October  8  to  11.  Industrial  hygiene 
and  occupational  diseases  are  among  the  topics  for  discussion. 


The  Aitociation  of  Government  Labor  Officials  of  tfae  United  States 
and  Canada  held  its  tenth  annual  conveation  in  Richmond,  Va.,  May  1 
to  4. 

O 

Japan  has  enacted  a  health  insurance  law  for  factory  workers,  includ- 
ing maternity  benefits. 

O 

The  forty-third  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  will  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  in  early  October. 

O 

The  Kansas  dsualty  and  Surety  G>mpany  has  gone  into  the  handa  of  a 
receiver.  Insurance  company  failures  continue  to  emphasize,  by  contrast, 
the  unfailing  security  of  state  funds  for  workmen's  accident  instnanoe. 
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W*'d  Ukm  to  •••  just  as  maiij  enjoy  dio  picnic  as  poetiblo,  bnt 


It  is  jost  as  woU  to  load  tlio  bcMit  with  somo  rafard  to  dio  munbar 
of  Ufa  prasanrors  and  Ufa  boats  wa  canrjr. 

**\t/^  Imi^c  heard  a  good  deal  about  'labor  ttealing,*  bat  for  the  most  part  it  it 
W  the  merest  pilfering  in  conpariton  with  the  intematiooal  'labor  stealing* 
coauaitted  in  the  name  of  immigration/*  wrote  Bryce  Stewart  in  tbis  Review  for  March. 
"It  teems  likely  that  a  day  is  coming  ¥fhen  international  migration  of  labor  will  be 
largely  a  matter  for  arrangement  between  the  employment  services  of  the  coimtries 
concerned.**  Cartoonist  Darling  here  presents  graphically  the  danger  of  stinmlating 
aaduly  the  influx  of  labor  from  abroad  in  "booms/*  without  first  planning  for  ragular 
•mplojmant. 
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The  Twelve-Hour  Shift 


By  Charles  R.  Walker 

Editor  The  Atlantic  Monthly;  Author,  "Steel:  The  Diary  of  a 

Furnace  IVorket^' 


A  STATEMENT  given  out  recently  by  Judge  Gary  has  again 
focused  the  public  mind  upon  "the  twelve-hour  shift  in  sted." 
Judge  Gary  said :  "I  would  like  to  see  the  eight-hour  day  in  gen- 
eral effect  throughout  the  industry,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  wreck 
the  industry,  and  that  is  what  would  happen  if  we  adopted  it/'  For 
twenty  years,  publicists,  employers,  workmen  and  engineers  have 
been  working  for  the  abolition  of  the  "long  day"  in  steel.  The 
most  recent  statement  by  the  head  of  the  corporation  employing 
the  largest  number  of  twelve-hour  men  in  the  country  leaves  the 
matter  in  a  deadlock.  A  new  consideration  of  the  twelve-hour 
shift  in  American  industry,  and  especially  in  steel,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  upon  it,  is  here  presented : 

The  twelve-hour  shift  is  considered  (1)  in  its  physical  and 
mental  effect  upon  the  man  on  the  job;  (2)  its  relation  to  efficiency 
and  production;  (3)  its  effect  upon  the  worker  off  the  job — ^upon 
his  family,  the  church,  and  tfie  community. 

Instead  of  a  generalized  summary  of  steel  practice  in  the  coun- 
try, with  statistics  of  hours  and  methods,  I  shall  try  to  present  in 
detail  the  precise  conditions  in  one  large  steel  corporation  which 
is  typical  of  the  industry.  The  presentation  is  based  upon  careful 
personal  observation  and  upon  records  which  I  made  while  a  work- 
man in  the  basic  departments  of  a  modem  steel  mill — ^the  blast 
furnace  and  open  hearth  sections.  I  was  employed  as  a  clean-up 
man  in  the  pit,  and  as  third  helper  on  the  open  hearth,  in  the  cast 
house,  on  the  stove  gang,  and  as  hot  blast  man  on  the  blast  furnace. 
I  kept  a  careful  record  of  what  I  saw,  heard  and  felt  in  a  diary,  but 
began  my  job  with  the  intention  of  learning  tfie  steel  business,  and 
not  as  an  investigator,  least  of  all  as  a  reporter  of  the  twelve-hour 
shift.  Such  material,  therefore,  as  I  collected  upon  that  subject 
being  incidental  to  the  recording  of  a  complex  environment  has,  I 
believe,  evidential  value. 

What  a  "Third  Helper''  Goes  Through 

As  an  example  of  the  unskilled  job  which  has  hundreds  of 
counterparts  in  every  steel  mill  I  give  a  rough  job  specification  of 
the  duties  of  a  third  helper  on  a  modem  250-ton  tilting  open-hearth 
furnace. 

After  a  furnace  has  been  tapped,  or  emptied  of  its  load  of  steel, 
all  of  die  helpers  assist  each  other  in  relining  it  right  away  with 
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dototnite,  which  acts  as  the  chemical  base  in  the  process  of  refining 
the  next  load  of  steel,  and  also  protects  the  interior  of  the  furnace 
from  being  eaten  away  by  the  molten  steel  bath.  That  task  of  lin- 
ing the  furnace  with  dolomite  takes  about  two  hours.  It  consists 
of  two  -different  jobs  with  an  interval  between — "making  back  wall" 
and  "making  front  wall" 

In  making  back  wall,  all  the  helpers  on  a  furnace,  assisted  by 
several  drafted  from  neighboring  furnaces,  form  a  dolomite  line, 
with  shovels  in  their  hands,  and  march  past  the  open  door  of  tfie 
furnace,  each  man  hurling  his  shovelful  across  the  flaming  bottom 
of  the  furnace  to  the  "back  wall."  The  door  opens  for  an  instant 
in  a  man's  face  as  he  goes  by.  The  heat  is  high,  about  180  degrees 
at  die  distance  from  which  he  hurls  his  shovelful.  He  glances 
into  the  furnace  for  an  instant,  shielding  his  face  witH  his  arm  to 
see  that  he  has  properly  placed  his  shovelful  of  dolomite  gravel  on 
the  back-wall  of  the  furnace.  There  is  some  brawn  required  and 
considerable  skill  to  "place"  accurately,  and  to  avoid  getting  burned, 
and  a  measure  of  endurance  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  heat. 
Every  man,  no  matter  what  his  physical  equipment,  is  apt  to  be 
temporarily  exhausted  at  the  conclusion  of  a  backwall,  and  usually 
takes  a  spell  of  a  half  hour  to  recuperate. 

Making  front  wall,  which  is  not  as  a  rule  as  exhausting,  follows 
a  half  hour  or  so  later.  It  consists  in  spreading  dolomite  on  the 
front  wall,  or  sloping  surface  tfiat  falls  away  from  the  door  of  the 
furnace  to  the  center  of  the  hearth.  A  simple  apparatus  known  as 
a  hook  and  spoon  is  used.  The  spoon  is  a  scoop,  the  size  of  a 
dinner  plate,  with  a  handle  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long.  Hung 
on  a  hook  directly  over  the  open  door  of  the  furnace  it  can  be  pushed 
in  and  turned  in  all  directions  so  as  to  pass  over  the  whole  surface 
that  needs  to  be  covered  with  the  protective  dolomite.  The  duty 
of  the  second  and  the  first  helpers  is  to  wield  the  end  of  the  spoon, 
the  duties  of  the  third  helper  or  helpers  is  to  shovel  dolomite  into 
the  spoons  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied  on  the  front  wall.  It  is 
easy  for  a  novice  to  get  badly  burned  in  approaching  the  furnace  to 
fill  a  spoon,  and  the  exposure  to  heat  and  risk  of  bums  even  for 
experienced  workers  is  considerable.  The  second  helper  faces  for 
several  seconds  on  each  shovelful  a  heated  area  of  150  degrees  or 
160  dq^rees,  and  the  third  110  degrees  or  120  degrees.  Making 
front  wall  is  a  matter  of  half  an  hour's  work,  and  the  third  helper 
has,  as  a  rule,  five  or  six  to  make  on  a  shift,  either  on  his  own  or 
on  a  neighboring  furnace.  He  assists  likewise  at  two  or  more  back 
walls. 
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When  "front  wall"  and  "back  wall"  are  both  made,  there  is 
usually  a  long  "spell,"  unless  an  adjoining  furnace  needs  attention. 
A  man  may  have  four  or  five  hours  to  himself  out  of  a  fourteen- 
hour  shift  or  he  may  work  hard  the  whole  turn.  He  may  have  two 
or  three  such  easy  days,  or  a  week  of  the  most  continuous  and  ex- 
hausting kind.  Shortly  after  the  making  of  front  and  back  wall, 
the  third  helper  as  a  rule  gets  a  wheelbarrow  or  two  of  mud  for 
the  second  helper,  and  assists  the  latter  while  he  "fixes"  the  tap 
hole.  That  takes  perhaps  forty  minutes  or  an  hour.  The  tem- 
perature around  the  tap  is  perhaps  110  degrees. 

A  great  deal  of  "scrap"  (chunks  of  iron  and  steel  from  small 
fragments  to  1,000-pound  blocks)  fall  from  the  charge  boxes 
when  a  furnace  is  being  charged,  and  must  be  cleaned  up.  The 
crane  is  used  for  the  larger  pieces. 

When  tap  time  arrives  a  more  arduous  phase  begins.  The  sec- 
ond helper  by  means  of  a  "picker,"  or  a  pointed  rod,  digs  the  mud 
and  dolomite  from  the  tap  hole.  If  there  is  nothing  but  dolomite 
to  dig  out,  it  is  comparatively  easy,  but  if  tfie  molten  steel  in  the 
furnace  has  crept  into  the  dolomite,  the  hole  must  be  opened  with 
sledging.  A  bar  is  placed  in  the  hole  and  every  man  in  the  furnace, 
and  sometimes  in  adjoining  furnaces,  takes  a  hand.  If  the  hole  is 
very  "bad,"  it  is  burned  through  with  oxygen.  Furnace  workers 
agree  that  opening  a  bad  tap  hole  is  the  hardest  work  they  have  to 
endure.  It  must  be  done  in  a  high  heat,  and  it  is  work  of  an 
exhausting  kind.  When  the  hole  is  through  and  the  hot  steel  starts 
flowing  into  the  ladle,  the  third  helper,  with  an  assistant  from  an 
adjoining  furnace,  stands  ready  to  shovel  manganese  into  the  ladle 
receiving  the  molten  steel,  at  a  signal  from  the  melter.  This  may 
be  his  hottest  work  and  is  certainly  the  one  to  which  he  is  most 
exposed  to  minor  bums.  Temperatures  are  around  180  degrees,  but 
the  job  takes  only  four  or  five  minutes.  The  two  helpers  stand 
within  a  yard  of  the  stream  of  hot  steel  coming  down  the  spout 
from  the  furnace,  and  within  a  yard  of  the  ladle  that  receives  it. 
No  accidents  occur  to  my  knowledge  in  this  operation,  but  nearly 
every  tap  time  contributes  three  or  four  small  bums  to  a  man's 
neck,  face,  hands,  or  legs  from  sparks  and  fumes.  But  the  opera- 
tion is  not  dreaded  because  it  is  done  quickly. 

Accidents  occur  through  the  falling  of  objects  such  as  scrap 
and  pipes,  from  the  overhead  crane ;  through  falling  of  hot  metal ; 
through  exposure  to  bums ;  through  escapes  of  metal  from  a  leak 
in  the  furnace,  or  through  the  bursting  of  a  tap-hole. 

Let  this  stand,  then,  as  a  rough  job  story  for  the  third  helper 
on  a  typical  American  steel  open-hearth.    Out  of  it  what  elements 
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stand  forth  as  especially  related  to  the  length  of  the  working  day? 
To  me  the  principal  ones  appear  to  be : 

1.  Special  nature  of  steel  work — a  continuous  process  of  manu- 
facture, and,  at  the  same  time,  intermittent  work  from  hour 
to  hour. 

To  any  worker  on  the  job  Ae  historical  reasons  for  two  shifts 
in  steel  are  at  once  apparent.  The  furnaces  must  be  kept  going 
twenty-four  hours  a  day.  Lighting  up  every  morning  either  on  the 
open-hearth  or  on  the  blast-furnace  would  be  impossible.  Hence, 
the  shifts  must  be  either  two  of  twelve  or  three  of  eight.  There  can 
be  no  nine-  of  ten-hour  compromise  as  in  cotton  or  brass.  And 
again,  making  steel  in  a  furnace  is  like  tending  a  cook  stove.  Part 
of  the  job  is  watching  die  stove ;  the  duties  are  often  hard  and  hot, 
but  not  continuous  like  machine  tending.  Hence  twelve  hours  is 
possible  in  making  steel,  while  it  would  be  impossible  in  making 
shoes. 

From  my  own  experience  I  should  estimate  there  were  between 
three  and  five  hours  in  which  we  were  not  in  action  on  the  job. 
After  making  each  back  wall  there  was  a  spell  of  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  When  a  man  brought  up  a  wheel  barrow  full  of  mud, 
he  often  waited  till  he  finished  his  cigarette  before  he  began  work 
on  the  spout.  The  whole  practice  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  condi- 
tions, say,  in  a  machine  shop  where  every  minute  counts  toward 
production. 

Was  not  the  worker,  then,  enjoying  in  reality  seven  or  eig^t 
hours  of  work  with  twelve  hours'  pay  ? 

The  answer  lies  in  an  analysis  of  those  three  to  five  hours.  Part 
of  it,  as  for  example,  the  twenty  minutes  after  a  hot  back  wall,  can 
hardly  be  considered  time  off ;  it  is  the  recuperative  interval  follow- 
ing immediately  after  extreme  effort  like  a  crew's  resting  on  their 
oars  after  a  race.  The  other  portion,  in  the  first  place,  is  scattered 
over  the  day  in  half-hour,  quarter-hour  or  smaller  intervals,  and 
so  is  hardly  comparable  to  a  continuous  hour  or  two-hour  interval 
spent  outside  the  mill.  And  it  is  time  spent  on  guard,  so  to  speak. 
It  may  be  actually  watching  the  furnace,  and  in  any  condition,  the 
noise  and  strain  of  the  mill  are  present;  it  is  still  the  boss's  time, 
not  the  workers'.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  while  there  is  a  loaf- 
ing period  that  totals  between  three  and  five  hours  in  the  typical 
woi^ng  day,  there  are  runs  of  work  in  heavy  weeks  that  compel 
fourteen  hours  of  continuous  heavy  work  witfiout  respite  for  sev- 
eral nights. 
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2.  A  tough  handed  industry,  heavy  work  predominating. 
Steel  is  heavy  work.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  overlook  the  im- 
mense savings  to  back  and  biceps  that  machinery  has  brought:  die 
charging  machine  operated  by  one  man  loads  heavy  scrap  iron  into 
the  furnace  in  an  hour  and  a  half — a  process  formerly  performed 
by  a  gang  of  men  by  hand  in  five  or  six  hours.  Oxygen  gas  bums 
through  a  plugged  tap  hole,  which  formerly  men  pierced  with  a  bar 
and  sledge.  A  mud  gun  plugs  the  tap  of  a  blast  furnace,  formerly 
a  hot  and  heavy  shovelling  process.  But  it  is  equally  absurd  to 
consider  ste^l-making  no  longer  "heavy  work."  There  is  still  lift- 
ii^,  sledging,  shovelling,  wheeling  heavy  loads,  working  with  heavy 
apparatus. 

The  men  I  met  on  the  open  hearth  furnaces  were  the  sturdy, 
thick-limbed  southern  Europeans:  Slovaks,  Poles,  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Russians.  Nevertheless  I  found  that  those  who  had  woriced 
at  steel  for  several  years  were  frequently  tired  at  their  work,  com- 
plained of  never  getting  quite  enough  sleep,  showed  signs  of  physi- 
cal failure,  and  usually  quit  Ae  job  before  Aey  were  thirty-five. 
Of  course,  when  I  was  at  work,  there  were  the  added  aggravations 
of  the  twenty-four-hour  shift  and  seven-day  week,  but  even  with 
these  eliminated,  conditions  would  still  be  unsatisfactory.  Steel 
work  by  its  nature  is  among  the  most  arduous  of  any  industry.  It 
would  seem  unreasonable  to  reserve  for  this  industry  the  longest 
day. 

3.  Heat,  danger  and  other  special  conditions  inherent  in  steeL 
To  botfi  heat  and  danger  long  experience  to  a  measurable  extent 

inures  the  steel  worker.  I  remember  learning  after  a  little  practice 
to  guard  my  face  by  my  forearm  when  hurling  dolomite  in  the 
open  door  of  the  furnace,  and,  again,  discoverit^  the  need  of  wear- 
ing woolen  socks  and  underwear.  With  cotton  ones  the  unabsorbed 
perspiration  will  unite  witfi  the  dolomite  dust — ^which  is  a  limestone 
substance — and  leave  one's  body  covered  with  bums.  But  after 
every  trick  has  been  leamed,  the  fact  remains  of  the  physiological 
effect  of  heat  in  producing  fatigue.  I  noted  in  my  own  body  the 
scientifically  confirmed  truth  that  sledging  in  a  heated  atmosphere 
tires  in  measurably  less  time  than  the  same  work  in  cooler  air. 

Safety  in  a  steel  mill  environment  lies  largely  in  alertness.  Over- 
head is  the  electric  crane  carrying  pipes,  or  dolomite  or  molten 
steel.  On  either  hand  on  an  open  hearth  floor  are  railroad  tracks 
and  moving  locomotives.  The  charging  machine  is  apt  to  be  in 
motion  in  front  of  your  furnace.  Men  pushing  or  carrying  heavy 
things  are  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  you.    If  you  are  in  the  pit. 
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you  often  work  directly  under  the  furnace,  and  close  to  a  possible 
fall  of  liquid  steel.  I  have  observed  men  in  the  early  morning  of  a 
fourteen-hour  turn  with  a  tendency — ^which  I  found  in  myself  as 
well — ^to  walking  or  workit^  in  a  perfectly  listless  and  unseeing 
manner.  Frequently  you  woke  out  of  a  doze  to  rvm  into  Ae  back- 
wall  gang,  and  began  work  while  rubbing  die  sleep  out  of  your  eyes. 
The  worker  on  the  job  knows  tfiat  shorter  hours  mean  greater 
safety. 

4.  Opinion  and  desires  of  the  men  on  the  hours  question. 

I  found  the  men  on  the  open-hearth,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
holding  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  twelve-hour  shift,  and  anxious 
for  a  reduction  in  hours.  Some  had  worked  in  mills  where  the 
tfiree-shift  system  was  in  operation.  Many  were  familiar  with  the 
practice  in  foreign  countries.  This  opinion  was  not  only  current 
among  die  foreign  workers,  but  was  held  largely  by  the  Americans, 
leading  hands,  old  company  men,  and  foremen.  Occasionally  I 
met  a  foreigner  who  preferred  the  present  arrangement.  One  Ger- 
man told  me:  "Good  job,  work  all  time,  save  money,  no  spend." 
But  the  majority  were  anxious  for  a  reduction  in  hours,  even  at 
die  sacrifice  of  some  part  of  their  hourly  rate  in  wages.  This  atti- 
tude has  proved  to  be  general,  when  the  change  from  two  shifts 
to  three  has  actually  been  tried.  While  unwillit^  to  accept  the 
same  hourly  rate,  and  hence  a  two-thirds  reduction  in  daily  wages, 
when  the  cut  from  twelve  hours  to  eight  is  made,  the  steel  workers 
show  themselves  ready  to  compromise  as  a  rule,  and  share  die  cost 
of  the  change  with  the  employer. 

5.  Houn  in  relation  to  production. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  some  production  factors,  because  they 
are,  of  course,  closely  knit  with  physical  and  mental  ones.  The 
whole  department  seemed  in  low  gear.  You  used  }rour  shovel 
slowly,  pushed  your  wheel  barrow  slowly,  walked  slowly  to  Ae 
converter  to  order  more  hot  steel.  With  the  prospect  of  working 
till  seven  the  following  morning  there  seemed  no  need  of  hurry  at 
5 :30  that  afternoon. 

The  foremen  found  themselves  in  a  curious  position;  they 
alternated  between  intense  severity  in  getting  weary  men  to  do 
necessary  work  and  leniency  to  sleeping  and  soldiering  whenever 
possible.  Extra  men  were  always  on  the  books,  to  fill  the  places 
of  absentees ;  the  turnover  was  high. 

During  the  last  hours  of  a  hard  night  turn,  men's  nerves  made 
mistakes  for  them,  and  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  grumbling 
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between  the  men  and  friction  with  the  foremen.  Any  possible 
craftsmanship  and  interest  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake  tended  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  prevailing  desire  to  get  through  with  the 
shift. 

These  are  the  observations  of  a  worker  on  the  twelve-hour  shift. 
Qearly  the  decisive  data  as  to  efficiency  must  be  provided  by  tfiose 
companies  who  have  undertaken  the  alternative  arrangement,  and 
operated  their  plants  on  a  three-shift  basis.  The  conclusions  of 
the  Stoughton  report  made  to  the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  upon  this  point  are  these: 

Increased  eflfidency,  manifested  in  increased  production  per  man  per 
hour,  and  per  machine  per  day»  due  to-* 

a.  better  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  men. 

b.  better  class  of  men  attracted. 

c.  better  conduct  of  operation. 

d.  more  uniform  operation* 

e.  better  quality  of  product. 
/.  less  fuel  used. 

g,  less  water. 

h,  less  repairs  to  equipment. 

ff.  longer  life  of  apparatus. 

We  have  now  briefly  considered  the  relation  of  the  twelve-hour 
shift  to  a  man's  mental  and  physical  health  on  the  job,  and  to  the 
efficiency  with  which  that  job  is  performed.  But  these  factors 
taken  togetfier  are  hardly  equal  in  importance  to  the  effects  of  the 
long  day  upon  a  man's  life  outside  the  mill. 

"  No  Life  Outside  of  the  Job '' 

I  will  record  my  own  experience.  I  lived  about  twenty  minutes' 
from  the  mill.  Many  men  lived  more,  and  spent  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hours  at  work  and  en  route  when  working  a  ten-hour 
day,  and  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  hours  at  work  and  en  route 
when  working  a  fourteen-hour  turn.  By  washing  up  rapidly,  and 
eating  a  quick  breakfast  I  could  reach  home  by  8:00  or  8:15  in 
the  morning  after  a  night  shift.  Between  seven  and  eight  hours 
was  all  the  sleep  I  could  give  myself  before  getting  up  at  4:00 
p.  M.  for  dinner  and  a  rapid  walk  to  the  mill.  The  day  shift  was 
considerably  more  comfortable.  It  gave  you  evenings,  but  your 
body  always  managed  to  record  the  fact  that  you  were  averaging 
twelve  hours  daily  for  seven  days  a  week.  You  sometimes  heard 
men  saying:  "Funny,  I  feel  more  tired  on  this  ten-hour  day  shift 
than  on  the  long  night  turn !"  There  are  several  varieties  in  shift 
combinations :  twelve  and  twelve,  thirteen  and  eleven,  fourteen  and 
ten.    The  latter  is  often  preferred,  because  it  provides  evenings  at 
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least  once  in  two  weeks.    But,  however  divided,  a  man's  leisure 
averages  something  as  follows : 

Hoim  of  work 12 

Hoim  going  to  and  from  work. . .     1 

Bating 1 

Hours  for  sleep 8 

TotaL 22  hours,  leaving  two  hours  for 

friends,    family,  the    com- 
munity, and  himself. 

Nor  is  the  fact  of  a  scanty  leisure  outside  the  mill  the  most 
unfortunate  result.  It  is  ratfier  tfiat  there  is  no  unfatigued  leisure. 
The  day's  weariness  clings  throughout  the  time  off,  and  projects 
itself  into  tomorrow's  work.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  no  life 
outside  of  the  job  exists  for  the  twelve-hour  community.  Politics, 
the  library,  die  church,  are  necessarily  attenuated  to  an  irregular 
luxury.  There  is  a  definite  tendency  for  the  twelve-hour  laborer 
to  become  a  floater,  taking  his  recreation  in  periods  of  debauch, 
rather  than  settling  into  citizenship  and  a  family  responsibility. 

To  summarize  very  briefly : 

I.  The  twelve-hour  shift  in  steel,  if  persisted  in,  is  on  the 
whole  physically  and  mentally  injurious  to  the  men  who  work  it 

IL  While  temporarily  resulting  in  greater  production*  it  is 
in  the  long  run  unaound  from  the  standpoint  of  engineering 
efficiency. 

IIL  It  makes  difficult  if  not  impossible  an  adequate  family 
and  community  life.  It  creates  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the 
making  of  good  citizenship. 

In  the  banning  of  the  nineteentfi  century  the  twelve-hour  shift 
was  of  course  the  norm  for  industry.  At  one  time  printers,  as  well 
as  steel  men,  worked  twelve  hours.  The  movements  for  hours  of 
reduction  in  the  organized  trades  are  familiar  labor  history.  There 
came  first  a  ten-hour  movement,  followed  by  a  nine-hour  agitation, 
and  finally  by  the  all  powerful  eig^t-hour  gospel.  The  unorganized 
industries,  of  which  steel  was  the  most  important,  has  clung  to  the 
longer  hours.  Horace  Drury,  the  economist,  has  recently  rendered 
a  report  to  the  federated  engineering  societies,  the  proof  sheets  of 
whidi  I  was  privil^ed  to  examine,  making  a  study  of  the  twelve- 
hour  shift  in  some  forty-odd  industries  other  than  steel.  They  in- 
clude the  non-ferrous  metals,  glass  and  cement,  lime,  brick  and  tile, 
chemical  industries,  sugar,  salt,  petroleum,  cotton-seed  oil,  paper, 
flour,  rubber,  power,  gas,  water  supply.  He  remarks  in  his  sum- 
mary: 
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"There  are  upwards  of  forty  continuous  industries,  operating 
more  or  less  completely  upon  a  shift  system.  They  employ  between 
.500,000  and  one  million  wage-earners  on  shift  work.  Their  families 
constitute  from  one  million  and  a  half  to  three  million  persons  who 
are  dependent  upon  earnings  from  shift-work.    ♦    ♦    * 

"There  have  been  (prior  to  the  late  depression)  probably  300,000 
wage-earners  working  on  twelve-hour  shifts.  They  and  their  fami- 
lies number  more  than  1,200,000  persons." 

These  are  impressive  figures.  But  an  examination  of  the  col- 
lected data  reveals  that  the  steel  industry  is  still  the  lar|[est  single 
employer  of  twelve-hour  labor,  and  probably  the  most  influential.* 

There  have  been  three  important  events  in  the  history  of  tfie 
twelve-hour  shift  in  die  past  year.  The  first  was  a  statement  by 
Judge  Gary  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tfie  stockholders  on  April  22, 
1922.    Referring  to  the  twelve-hour  day,  Judge  Gary  said  : 

"Between  October,  1920  and  March,  1922,  the  corporation  had 
reduced  the  twelve-hour  men  from  32  per  cent  of  Ae  workmen  to 
14  per  cent.  Those  14  per  cent  were  engaged  on  continuous  pro- 
cesses where  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  going  constantly. 
There  is  no  other  practical  way." 

The  second  event  was  the  dinner  of  President  Harding  to  the 
steel  executives  to  induce  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  to  decide  on 
the  adoption  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  and  the  subsequent  appoint- 
ment by  Judge  Gary  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
stand  which  they  take  on  Ae  twelve-hour  shift  may  prove  decisive 
for  its  continuance  or  its  abolition. 

The  third  event  has  been  the  report  to  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies  on  work  periods  in  industry,  and  the  adoption 
by  them  of  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  tendency  throughout  the  worid  is  toward  die  abolition  of 
the  twelve-honr  shift 

2.  In  almost  every  continuous  industry,  there  are  plants  which  are 
operating  on  an  eight-hour  base  in  competition  with  twelve-hour  plants. 

3.  Certain  recommendations  on  how  to  make  the  change  to  the 
three-shift  system  are  given. 

4.  In  a  number  of  plants  where  the  change  has  been  made  the  man- 
agements report  these  results. 

A  Better  physical  and  mental  condition  of  workers. 

b.  Improvement  in  class  of  workmen. 

c.  Less  shirking,  tardiness,  absenteeism,  labor  turnover,  and  indus- 

trial accidents. 


*  For  concise  chronology  of  the  history  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  steel  from 
1892  to  1922,  see  Amertcan  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2; 
June,  1922,  p.  121. 
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d.  Improved  spirit  and  c<M>peration  of  workmen. 

e.  If  ore  eaoict  adherence  to  fnetmctions  as  to  working  methods. 

/.  If  ore  imiform  methods  with  consequent  attainment  of  standards^ 
etc 

g.  Better  quality  of  product 

h.  Increased  output  per  man  per  hour. 

i  Less  material  used. 

y.  Wastes  eliminated. 

k.  Longer  life  of  equipment  and  less  repairing. 

/.  Greater  prestige  with  the  public 

But  these  developments  are,  by  no  means,  proof  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  has  been  abandoned  either  in  principal  or  practice,  or 
that  it  is  even  on  the  way  to  gradual  decay.  The  Steel  Corporation 
has,  to  be  sure,  taken  steps,  but  they  are  by  no  means  final,  and  the 
independents  who  constitute  60  per  cent  of  the  industry  are  for  the 
most  part  not  committed  to  abolition. 

Hours  practices  during  the  recent  depression,  which  was  par- 
ticularly severe  in  the  steel  industry,  are  significant,  and  require 
analysis.  A  great  many  companies  cut  hours  during  this  period  in 
order  to  distribute  employment  more  widely  and  in  some  instances 
to  experiment  with  new  arrangements.  Especially  in  rolling  mills 
was  this  true,  and  in  other  operations  not  requiring  a  continuous 
operation  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  corporation  adopted 
this  practice  very  widely,  and  Judge  Gary  was  able  to  make  the 
announcement  which  I  have  already  quoted  at  the  stockholders  meet- 
ing on  April  22,  1922,  that  "between  October,  1920,  and  March, 
1922,  the  corporation  had  reduced  the  twelve-hour  men  from  32 
per  cent  of  the  workmen  to  14  per  cent"  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover  whether  these  percentages  apply  to  all  the  employees  of 
the  corporation,  including  tfiose  in  coal  mines,  offices,  and  on  rail- 
roads. But  if  these  groups  are  included,  the  percentage  in  an  actual 
steel  plant  would  be  considerably  higher  than  14.  Nevertheless  the 
figure  represents  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  twelve- 
hour  men. 

A  Big  Job  for  Public  Opinion 

Does  this  mean  that  the  long  day  is  well  on  the  way  to  elimina- 
tion, at  least  in  the  Steel  G>rporation?  I  do  not  think  so.  Unless 
there  have  been  very  recent  developments  in  this  connection,  there 
are  in  the  country  few  blast-furnaces  which  are  on  other  than  a 
twelve-hour  day.  And  on  the  whole  the  open-hearth  furnaces, 
and  almost  all  other  work  which  is  necessarily  and  completely  con- 
tinuous, is  probably  still  on  twelve  hours.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  twelve-hour  workers  was,  in  the  main,  a  cutting  off  of 
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hours  which  accompanied  a  slack  period.  When  the  steel  industry 
resumes  its  normal  prosperity,  it  will  face  the  necessity  of  a  real 
choice  between  a  resumption  for  many  of  the  men  or  a  more  radical 
move  in  the  direction  of  permanently  shorter  hours. 

The  responsibility  for  that  decision  rests  only  in  part  on  the 
officers  of  die  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  upon  the  steel 
executives  of  the  independent  companies.  It  rests  largely  upon  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  others  like  it;  upon  the  press, 
and  upon  the  force  and  pressure  of  individual  opinion.  I  make  this 
statement  advisedly  and  deliberately  after  investigation.  It  is  not 
a  flourish  of  speech.  Judge  Gary  has  himself  declared  that  in  the 
conduct  of  a  great  corporation  he  believes  it  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
heed  public  opinion.  I  believe  he  means  what  he  says.  But  that 
public  opinion  must  be  unmistakable. 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  abolition  of 
the  twelve-hour  shift.  The  economists  have  done  very  notable 
work  in  gathering  dispassionately  and  exhaustively  the  facts  upon 
tiie  twelve-hour  shift  in  American  industry,  and  upon  the  alternative 
three-shift  arrangement.  There  is  now  available  the  engineering 
and  accounting  data  for  accomplishing  a  gradual  and  economical 
passage  from  two  shifts  to  three.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  interested  himself  in  the  question.  Judge  Gary,  as 
president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  has  appointed  a  cc»nmittee 
which  is  at  work  on  the  question  to-day.  But  there  have  been 
periods  of  agitation,  of  study  and  investigation  in  the  long  past. 
And  each  time  they  have  failed  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day. 
Why  ?    Because  tiie  public  has  lost  interest 

I  am  familiar  with  the  news  stories  and  other  published  matter 
upon  this  subject  in  recent  years.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  find 
broad  ranks  of  people  who  believe  that  the  steel  worker  works  an 
eight-hour  day.  As  an  editor  of  a  magazine  of  wide  circulation 
among  educated  persons,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  surprise 
shown  by  our  readers  at  conditions  we  have  recently  revealed  upon 
the  twelve-hour  shift. 

Especially  in  the  so-called  social  sciences,  a  study  prepared 
with  care  and  thoroughness  by  scientists  does  not  meet  its 
fruition  till  it  is  read  widely  and  acted  upon.  Such  a  question 
as  a  twelve-hour  shift  affecting,  as  it  does,  some  300,000  men  in 
American  industry,  is  a  national  one,  and  action  upon  it  requires 
a  national  opinion.  The  work  of  education  must  go  on,  and  with 
all  the  energy  possible.  During  the  iitterval  of  education  men 
will  continue  to  work  the  twelve-hour  shift. 
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By  John  B.  Andrews 


"I^ROM  our  legislature  this  year  we  expected  nothing — and  we 
-T  got  it !"  Such  was  in  effect  the  substance  of  reports  presented 
by  fully  half  of  the  Government  Labor  Officials  of  America  as- 
sembled in  annual  convention  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  recently.  Each 
delegate  was  allowed  three  minutes  in  which  to  report  on  the  year's 
progress.     Most  of  them  didn't  need  to  use  all  that  time. 

Some  of  the  most  important  industrial  states,  however,  were  not 
represented  at  the  conference  and  several  legislatures  were  still  in 
session.  When  the  final  summary  of  new  labor  laws  is  completed 
it  will  show  considerable  progress  in  a  number  of  states — especially 
in  the  adoption  of  improvements  in  accident  compensation  laws,  the 
extension  of  cooperation  in  maternity  protection,  the  further  protec- 
tion of  child  and  women  workers,  the  adoption  of  three  pioneer 
old  age  pension  laws,  and,  in  New  York,  the  restoration  of  necessary 
appropriations  for  labor  law  enforcement 

But  1923  is  only  a  single  legislative  year.  To  get  a  true  per- 
spective on  the  progress  to  date  in  American  labor  legislation  one 
really  needs  something  of  an  historical  view.  Although  Americans 
first  labor  law  was  enacted  eighty-seven  years  ago  when  Massa- 
chusetts set  up  an  educational  requirement  for  working  children— 
and  now  only  two  states  fail  to  limit  the  working  hours  of  children, 
while  half  the  states  have  adopted  the  eight-hour  standard — most 
of  our  effective  labor  laws  are  the  fruits  of  the  past  dozen  years. 

Most  Gains  in  Past  Dozen  Years 

The  first  legal  protection  of  working  women,  by  the  New  Hamp- 
shire ten-hour  law  of  1847;  is  chiefly  instructive  because  it  could 
not  be  enforced.  The  first  effective  law  of  this  kind  was  enacted 
in  Massachusetts  in  U879.  Now  all  but  five  states  regulate  women's 
working  hours — the  modem,  effective  legislative  period  banning 
with  the  Oregon  decision  of  1908. 

L^gal  regulation  of  men's  working  hours — ^beginning  with  Presi- 
dent Van  Buren's  executive  order  on  ten  hours  for  navy  yards  in 
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1842 — is  by  no  means  confined  to  public  works  and  public  utilities 
where  the  eight-hour  day  is  the  rule  in  half  the  states.  It  also 
includes  the  maximum  eight-hour  limit  in  mines  and  smelters,  as 
well  as  ten-hour  laws  in  numerous  employments  in  Mississippi  and 
Oregon.  The  latter  state  has  this  year  moved  pn  to  the  eight-hour 
standard  for  men  in  die  lumbering  industry,  but  with  a  reciprocal 
provision  that  the  new  law  goes  into  effect  after  adjoinit^  states 
have  adopted  the  same  restriction. 

Legislation  setting  a  minimum  standard  of  wages  for  children 
and  women  has,  since  the  initial  statute  of  1912,  been  passing 
through  a  period  of  economic  trial  and  judicial  error  somewhat 
like  that  which  marked  the  path  of  the  earlier  hour  legislation.  No 
serious  student  of  the  question  can  doubt  that  within  a  few  years 
amendment  of  our  federal  constitution  will  in  each  of  these  fields 
permit  further  advances. 

Our  first  accident  reporting  law  dates  from  1886,  but  most  of 
the  scientific  gathering  of  accident  statistics  is  the  work  of  the  past 
dozen  years.  Our  first  law  requiring  safety  devices  in  factories 
was  adopted  in  1887,  but  it  is  only  within  twelve  years  that  universal 
progress  has  come  in  accident  prevention. 

Most  of  the  public  interest  in  industrial  hygiene  was  manifested 
during  the  years  immediately  following  1910  when  the  pioneer 
Illinois  Occupational  Disease  Commission — whose  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation's  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  poisonous  phosphorus  match — inspired  many 
people  to  inquire  "  What  are  occupational  diseases  ?"  The  first 
occupational  disease  reporting  law  was  enacted  in  California  in 
1911,  and  fifteen  other  states  followed  the  example  within  the  next 
five  years.  Three- fourths  of  the  states  now  have  general  laws  on 
factory  sanitation  and  ventilation. 

Legislation  promoting  public  service  in  connection  with  unem- 
ployment begins  with  the  first  Ohio  public  employment  bureau  in 
1890.  Now  such  bureaus  in  half  the  states  and  in  some  cities,  as 
well  as  the  limited  federal  service,  assist  in  this  work.  The  import- 
ance of  advance  planning  of  public  works  has  also  been  officially 
recognized  in  two  states,  beginning  with  Pennsylvania  in  1917. 

Outstanding  Achievements 
The  most  important  forward  step  in  American  labor  legislation 
is  that  providing  accident  compensation  for  those  injured  in  the 
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course  of  employment.  The  first  state  compensation  law  to  go 
into  effect  and  stay  in  effect  was  that  of  New  Jersey  which  was 
passed  in  1911,  just  twelve  years  ago.  During  this  eventful  dozen 
years  no  less  than  forty-seven  accident  compensation  laws  have 
been  enacted  in  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  thirty-six  states 
have  within  three;  years  voted  to  cooperate  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  vocational  retraining  of  their  industrial  cripples. 

Now  comes  within  the  present  year  pioneer  legislation  in  three 
states  establishit^  old  age  pensions — inspired  by  the  example  and 
supported  by  the  same  effective  argument,  "  home  instead  of  institu- 
tional care/'  which  has  placed  mother's  pension  systems  in  operation 
in  forty-three  states  and  territories  since  1911. 

Probably  the  second  greatest  advance  in  labor  legislation  in 
America  has  been  in  the  provision  for  law  enforcement.  Massa- 
chusetts established  in  1869  the  first  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics, 
and  now  all  states  have  some  provision  for  the  special  administra- 
tion of  labor  legislation. 

WiAout  unduly  minimizing  the  earlier  efforts  at  law  enforce- 
ment, one  may  safely  say  tfiat  the  year  1911  was  the  beginning  of 
the  vastly  more  important  new  era  in  administration — ^marked  off 
by  two  significant  developments:  the  first  permanent  adoption  by 
the  states  of  the  principle  of  accident  compensation,  and  the  oi^gani- 
zation  of  the  first  modem  state  industrial  commission  in  Wisconsin. 
But  only  a  few  states  provide  administrative  salaries  that  are  ade- 
quate, and  tenure  of  ofHce  is  still  distressingly  insecure.  Adminis- 
tration should  be  stable,  competent  and  continuous,  and  partisan 
influences — whether  political  or  industrial — should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  effective  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Helps  and  Hindrances 

This  brief  survey  is  sufficient  to  show  how  modem  indeed  is 
most  of  our  labor  legislation.  Probably  all  of  it  is  in  need  of  im- 
provement to-day,  but  with  a  sense  of  the  rapidity  with  which  funda- 
mental changes  in  legislation  have  spread  over  the  country  during 
the  last  dozen  years  no  one  need  despair  of  future  progress  wher- 
ever the  need  is  clear  and  the  opportunities  for  public  enlightenment 
are  available. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  progress  are  (1)  the  selfish  and  fre- 
quently short-sighted  opposition  of  business  interests ;  (2)  the  after- 
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war  reaction  which  is  in  part  an  expression  of  exasperation  over 
extreme  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  government;  and  (3) 
adverse  court  decisions.  Twenty-one  times  during  forty  years  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  cases  affecting  labor  by 
four-to-iive  or  by  four-to-four  decisions,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of 
these  closely  divided  opinions  have  been  handed  down  during  the 
past  ten  years.  Several  recent  expressions  from  the  bench  lend 
support  to  the  assertion  that  courts  as  well  as  legislatures  reflect 
periods  of  reaction. 

Helpful  influences  in  labor  legislation  include  (1)  the  more  gen- 
eral spread  of  knowledge  of  the  need  and  practicability  of  legal 
protection;  (2)  the  development  of  effective  scientific  propaganda 
organizations  such  as  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Association  for  Labor  LegislaticHi ;  (3)  the  more 
active  participation  of  women  in  public  activities;  and  (4)  the 
application  of  federal-state  financial  cooperation  which  has  within 
three  years  led  to  the  adoption  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of  indus- 
trial cripples  and  the  rapid  extension  of  maternity  protection  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states. 

Looking  back  through  eighty-seven  years  of  American  labor  legis- 
lation, and  noting  that  most  of  the  progress  has  been  made  within 
the  past  dozen  years,  one  need  not  despair  of  further  intelligent 
progress  in  the  near  future  despite  the  terrible  social  costs  of  the 
war.  And  with  a  vast  army  of  child  laborers  who  ought  to  be  in 
school,  with  peonage  persisting  in  even  one  state,  with  scores  of 
thousands  of  women  still  employed  by  ''parasitic  industries"  for 
long  hours  at  wages  below  the  level  of  decent  existence,  with  the 
lurking  danger  of  industrial  poisons  ever  on  the  increase  and  for 
the  most  part  still  unreported  and  uncompensated,  with  many  thou- 
sands of  men  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  wiA 
our  coal  miners  being  killed  three  times  as  fast  as  they  kill  them  in 
Great  Britain,  and  with  millions  involuntarily  unemployed  during 
each  turn  of  the  business  cycle — surely  the  need  is  still  urgent  for 
further  progress  in  labor  legislation  in  America. 
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Treble  Compensation  for  Injured 
Children 


By  E.  E.  WiTTE 
Chief,  Wisconsin  Legislative  Reference  Library 


(Editor's  Note:  Thus  far  in  1923  at  least  two  additumal  le^latnres.  New  York 
and  Indiana,  have  passed  bills  to  provide  for  extra  compensatiao  in  case  of  injuiy  to 
illegally  employed  minora  both  liowever,  requiring  double  awards,  while  the  Wisconsin 
law,  in  successful  operation  since  1917,  provides  treble  awards.) 

EVERY  State  now  has  some  sort  of  a  child  labor  law.  In  every 
state  also,  however,  there  are  numerous  violations  of  the  child 
labor  law.  This  fact  is  most  dearly  revealed  in  tfie  statistics 
which  many  labor  departments  still  publish,  giving  the  number  of 
enq>loyees  found  at  work  in  factories  visited  by  the  factory  in- 
spectors. These  statistics  show  that  in  many  states  the  number  of 
children  fotmd  by  the  factory  inspectors  to  have  been  illegally 
employed  exceeds  the  total  number  of  child  labor  permits  issued 
in  these  states. 

One  problem  which  grows  out  of  illegal  employment  of 
large  numbers  of  minors,  is  that  of  compensation  for  injuries 
which  they  sustain  in  the  course  of  their  employment.  No  one 
knows  how  many  minors  illegally  employed  are  injured  annually, 
but  it  is  certain  that  this  number  is  great.  In  proof,  the  last 
report  of  the  department  of  women  and  children  of  the  Indiana 
industrial  board  can  be  cited,  which  shows  that  of  859  cases  of 
industrial  accidents  to  minors  investigated  by  this  departmsntt 
448  were  found  to  involve  children  who  were  injured  wliQs 
illegally  employed. 

Nearly  all  states  which  have  child  labor  laws  also  have  com- 
pensation laws;  in  fact,  there  are  but  six  states  in  the  union  with- 
out such  laws.  A  majority  of  the  compensation  laws,  however, 
either  expressly  provide  that  they  shall  not  apply  to  minors  injured 
while  illegally  enq>loyed,  or  have  been  so  construed  by  the  courts. 

Protecting  Children  Unlawfully  Employed 
The  thought  underlying  the  exclusion  of  minors  illegally  em- 
ployed from  the  compensation  acts,  is  that  such  a  provision  will 
operate  to  give  the  injured  miners  a  larger  recovery  than  they  could 
get  under  compensation.    In  most  states  the  employment  of  minors 
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in  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  is  a  misdemeanor  and  constitutes 
gross  negligence.  Consequently,  when  a  minor  illegally  employed 
is  injured,  the  employer  is  deprived  not  only  of  the  common  law 
defences,  but  the  fact  of  employment  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish 
negligence  on  his  part.  In  view  of  this  legal  situation,  it  is  very 
natural  to  assume  that  the  exclusion  of  minors  illegally  employed 
from  the  compensation  acts  is  for  their  best  interests  and  will  secure 
for  them  the  largest  possible  money  indemnity  for  the  injuries  they 
sustain. 

Whether  this  has  actually  been  the  way  in  which  this  provision 
in  compensation  acts  has  worked  out,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
doubtful.  The  reported  cases  show  some  recoveries  in  suits  at 
common  law  by  minors  illegally  employed  which  are  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  which  could  have  been  collected  under  compensation. 
There  are  at  least  as  many  reported  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
damages  fixed  by  juries  were  small. 

What  tiie  injured  minors  have  gotten  whose  cases  were  settled 
out  of  court,  can  only  be  surmised.  Injured  minors  and  their  par- 
ents are  generally  ignorant  of  their  rights,  and  it  is  nobody's  busi- 
ness to  advise  them.  They  must  deal,  moreover,  with  the  adjusters 
of  insurance  companies  who  often  think  that  their  positions  depend 
upon  driving  hard  bargains ;  and  almost  invariably  the  parents  are 
in  great  need  of  ready  cash. 

.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  cases 
settled  out  of  court,  the  amounts  recovered  by  minors  injured  while 
illegally  employed  have  been  even  less  than  in  the  reported  cases. 

Depriving  an  employer  of  all  defences  does  not  necessarily  com- 
pel him  to  make  liberal  settlements  with  injured  employees.  Nearly 
all  elective  compensation  acts  deprive  employers  who  reject  compen- 
sation of  their  common  law  defences.  In  every  state  whose  law 
contains  such  provisions,  however,  some  employers  have  neverthe- 
less rejected  the  compensation  act.  They  have  done  so  because 
they  have  been  able  to  get  away  more  cheaply  than  under  compensa- 
tion, although  taking  a  chance  that  some  day  they  may  be  mulcted 
very  heavily  in  damages.  And  most  of  the  employees  of  such  em- 
ployers have  been  adults,  not  minors. 

There  are  two  alternatives  to  the  exclusion  of  minors  illegally 
employed,  from  the  benefits  of  the  compensation  acts.* 


^Kentucky  gives  minors  injured  while  illegally  employed  an  election  be- 
tween taking  the  usual  amount  of  compensation  and  bringing  suit  at  conunoii 
law. 
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The  one  plan  is  that  of  California,  New  Yoiic  and  a  few  other 
states,  of  putting  all  minors  under  compensation  and  making  no 
distinction  in  the  recovery,  whether  the  minors  are  employed  legally 
or  illegally. 

The  other  plan  is  that  of  Wisconsin  and  Oregon,  which  also  puts 
minors  illegally  employed  under  the  compensation  acts,  but  give 
them  a  greater  indemnity  when  injured  than  if  they  had  been  legally 
employed. 

Under  the  plan  of  treating  minors  who  are  injured  while 
illegally  employed  exactly  like  minors  injured  while  legally 
employed,  the  average  recoveries  have  probably  been  greater 
than  under  the  more  common  plan  of  excluding  the  minors 
illegally  employed  from  the  compensation  acts.  But  as  stated 
in  a  New  York  case — ^Robilloto  v.  Bartholdi  Realty  Co.;  172 
N.  Y.  Suppl.  328  (1918) — it  is  inequitable  to  give  a  minor  who 
may  be  most  seriously  injured  for  life  because  his  employer 
placed  him  at  a  dangerous  machine  in  violation  of  law,  only  the 
same  compensation  as  if  he  had  been  injured  while  lawfully 
employed.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  plan  does  not  make  the 
compensation  acts  serve  as  an  incentive  to  employers  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  child  labor  laMrs. 

In  contrast,  the  Wisconsin  compensation  act  provides  that  when 
an  injured  employee  is  a  minor  illegally  employed,  the  compensation 
shall  be  trebled  and  shall  never  be  less  than  the  actual  wage  loss.  It 
further  provides  tfiat  the  employer  is  primarily  liable  for  the  entire 
increase  in  compensation,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  com- 
pensation, and  that  the  insurance  company  can  pay  this  amount  only 
when  the  employer  is  insolvent.  The  Oregon  law  much  less  drasti- 
cally provides  that  when  children  illegally  employed  are  injured  the 
employer  must  pay  into  the  state  fund  a  penalty  equal  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  compensation,  but  not  exceeding  $500,  unless  the  industrial 
accident  board  excuses  the  employer  from  this  penalty  upon  show- 
ing that  the  violation  was  not  intentional. 

The  Wisconsin  Plan 
Prior  to  1917,  Wisconsin  excluded  most  minors  who  were  in- 
jured while  illegally  employed  from  its  compensation  act,^  as  most 

'  Minors  under  sixteen  employed  without  a  permit  were  held  to  be  outside 
of  the  compensation  act,  while  minors  under  sixteen  employed  on  a  permit 
but  at  a  prohibited  employment,  as  well  as  minors  over  sixteen  employed  at 
prohibited  work,  were  held  to  be  under  compensaton  but  entitled  only  to  the 
same  recovery  as  minors  legally  employed.  Now  all  minors  of  permit  age 
or  above  are  under  compensation,  but  if  illegally  employed  get  treble  compen- 
sation. Minors  under  permit  age,  however,  are  still  outside  of  the  Wisconsin 
compensation  act. 
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states  still  do.  A  supreme  court  decision,  making  it  very  clear  that 
at  common  law  the  employers  were  without  a  defence,  however, 
alarmed  the  employers'  organizations  and  made  them  seek  some 
method  for  getting  away  from  such  indefinite  liability.  An  attorney 
for  one  of  the  leading  employers'  associations  proposed  the  plan  of 
treble  compensation,  after  figuring  out  that  three  times  the  amount 
recovered  under  compensation  was  about  what  minors  illq;ally 
employed  had  gotten  in  the  common  law  actions  in  which  the  out- 
come was  most  favorable  to  the  injured  minors.  The  treble  com- 
pensation plan  was  then  written  into  the  Wisconsin  law,  in  the 
thought  of  making  definite  and  certain  the  liability  of  the  employers, 
while  guaranteeing  to  the  minors  injured  while  illegally  employed, 
the  same  amounts  which  they  could  expect  to  get  if  successful  in 
suits  at  common  law,  without  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  litiga- 
tion. 

Under  this  plan  369  cases  involving  minors  injured  while  ille- 
gally employed  were  settled  between  September  1,  1917,  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  1921.  In  these  369  cases  the  increased  compensation  paid 
amounted  to  $79,552.58-— every  cent  of  which  was  paid  by  the  em- 
ployers who  had  violated  the  child  labor  law.  The  great  majority 
of  these  cases  involved  only  minor  injuries,  but  there  was  one  case 
in  which  the  increased  compensation  amounted  to  $6,000. 

Considered  as  a  penalty  for  violations  of  the  child  labor  law, 
the  treble  compensation  provision  of  the  Wisconsin  compensa- 
ton  act  is  by  far  the  most  effective  penalty  ever  devised. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  state  in  which  during 
the  last  four  years  the  percentage  of  all  employers  who  violated 
the  child  labor  law  who  were  fined,  is  greater  than  the  percentage 
of  Wisconsin  employers  who  paid  treble  compensation  for  such 
violations.  Certain  it  is  that  in  no  state  have  the  fines  for 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law  totalled  as  much  as  the  increased 
compensation  paid  in  Wisconsin.  In  New  York,  with  six  times 
as  many  people  engaged  in  industry  as  in  Wisconsin,  there 
were  in  1920,  1,163  convictions  for  violations  of  the  child  labor 
law,  but  in  638  of  these  cases  sentences  were  suspended,  and 
the  fines  in  the  other  525  cases  totalled  only  $11,465.  In  con- 
trast, in  Wisconsin  in  1921,  97  employers  paid  $24,599.37  in 
increased  compensation  for  violations  of  the  child  labor  law; 
and  this  amount  was  not  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  but  to 
the  minors  who  were  injured  while  illegally  employed. 
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One  experience  with  treble  compensation  cases  has  generally 
been  enough  in  Wisconsin  to  get  an  employer  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  child  labor  lawi  and  to  make  every  effort  thereafter  to 
comply  with  its  provisions.  Quite  a  few  service  workers  in  Wis- 
consin owe  their  positions  to  the  fact  that  employers  had  to  pay 
increased  compensation  because  some  minor  they  employed  ill^[ally 
was  injured,  teaching  them  that  they  needed  a  centralized  employ- 
ment department  or  better  supervision  of  their  minor  employees. 

But  treble  compensation  as  conceived  in  Wisconsin  is  in  a  legal 
sense  not  a  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  child  labor  law.  Even 
if  an  employer  has  paid  treble  compensation  he  may  still  be  sued 
for  the  forfeiture  which  the  child  labor  law  prescribes  as  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  its  provision ;  although  in  practice  this  has  seldom 
been  done  in  Wisconsin.  Treble  compensation  is  a  contractual 
obligation  asstuned  by  employers  when  they  accept  the  provisions 
of  the  compensation  act. 

Just  as  they  agree  to  compensate  adults  injured  in  the  course 
of  employment  on  the  basis  stipulated  in  the  compensation  act,  so 
they  agree  to  pay  to  minors  who  are  injured  while  they  employ  them 
illegally  an  amount  equal  to  three  times  the  usual  compensation. 
Upon  this  theory  the  Wisconsin  supreme  court  has  in  several  cases 
sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the  treble  compensation  plan.* 

A  Deterrent  to  Child  Labor 
Thus  conceived,  the  treble  compensation  plan  is  a  measure  of 
simple  justice  to  the  minors  who  are  injured  because  employed 
illegally.  Even  treble  compensation  probably  does  not  compensate 
them  fully,  at  least,  if  they  sustain  serious  injury.  But  this  plan 
has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  to  such  injured  minorsi  a  sub- 
stantial and  definite  amount,,  without  the  delay,  expense,  and  un- 
certainty involved  in  actions  at  onnmon  law.  Under  the  plan  of 
excluding  minors  illegally  employed  from  the  compensation  acts, 
there  may  occasionally  be  an  even  greater  recovery  than  under 
the  treble  compensation  plan,  but  certainly  the  average  recovery  is 
much  less. 

To  the  employer,  also,  the  treble  compensation  plan  has  many 
advantages.  It  fixes  definitely  the  amount  which  may  be  recovered, 
avoids  law  suits  with  insurance  companies  over  the  question  whether 
the  employer's  policy  covers  minors  employed  in  violation  of  law. 


'Brenner  v.  Herubin,  170  Wis.,  565;  Mueller  and  Sons  Ca  v.  Gothard, 
173  Wis.,  135  (1920)  ;  Faust  Lumber  Co.  v.  Gaudette,  173  Wis.,  136  (1920) 
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and  eliminates  the  very  disagreeable  situation  of  having  to  fight 
the  claim  of  a  child  injured  while  illegally  employed. 

From  the  public  point  of  view,  the  greatest  advantage  of  the 
plan  of  putting  minors  illegally  employed  under  the  compensa- 
tion act  but  giving  them  a  larger  recovery  than  legally  employed 
minors,  is  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  incentive  to  comply  with 
the  child  labor  law. 

Although  in  a  legal  sense  not  a  penalty,  treble  compensation 
has  possibilities  of  being  made  a  stronger  deterrent  to  violations  of 
the  child  labor  law  than  any  penalty.  True,  this  plan  docs  not 
work  automatically.  In  a  state  in  which  the  compensation  com- 
mission conceives  its  duty  to  be  merely  to  decide  controversies  over 
compensation,  the  treble  compensation  plan  is  likely  to  work  out 
little  better  than  the  exclusion  of  illegally  employed  minors  from 
the  compensation  act. 

Minors  know  even  less  about  their  rights  and  how  to  enforce 
them  than  do  adults ;  and  every  investigation  has  shown  that  where 
compensation  commissions  sit  back  and  wait  until  controversies  are 
brought;  to  tiiem  for  decision  there  are  many  cases  in  which  in- 
jured adults  do  not  get  what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  law. 
Wherever  the  compensation  commission,  however,  make  it  their 
business  to  see  that  all  injured  employees  get  the  full  compensation 
to  which  they  are  entitled  (and  no  more),  the  increased  compensa- 
tion plan  ought  to  work  as  satisfactorily  as  it  has  in  Wisconsin. 

In  this  state,  the  industrial  commission  investigates  every  ac- 
cident reported  under  the  compensation  act  which  involves  a  minor; 
and  if  it  concludes  that  increased  compensation  is  probably  due,  it, 
if  necessary,  notices  the  case  for  a  hearing  on  its  own  motion,  even 
if  a  settlement  for  less  than  what  the  law  allows  has  been  made 
between  the  parties.  The  result  is  that  employers  know  that  they 
will  have  to  pay  increased  compensation,  if  they  are  not  careful 
to  comply  strictly  with  the  child  labor  law. 

A  valuable  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  from  this  point  of 
view  is  that  insurance  companies  are  not  allowed  to  pay  the  in- 
creased compensation  due  from  employers  who  have  violated  the 
child  labor  law,  unless  these  employers  are  insolvent. 

Before  the  days  of  treble  compensation,  insurance  companies 
undermined  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law  by  adver- 
tising that  they  would  protect  the  emplo3rer  even  if  the  injured 
employee  was  a  minor  illegally  employed.  After  this  amend- 
ment became  effective,   a   few  insurance  companies  sought  com- 
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petitive  advantage  through  fighting  claims  for  treble  compensa- 
tion for  their  poHcyholders ;  but  these  companies  lost  rather  than 
gained  by  such  tactics,  because  they  now  had  to  deal  with  the  in- 
dustrial commission  and  not  merely  with  the  injured  minors  and 
their  parents,  and  could  not  pay  the  increased  compensation  for 
their  policyholders.  In  consequence,  the  insurance  companies  soon 
realized  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  protect  their  policy- 
holders under  the  treble  compensation  plan  is  to  get  them  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  child  labor  law. 

All,  or  nearly  all,  insurance  companies  operating  in  Wisconsin, 
at  their  own  expense,  have  distributed  literature  prepared  by  the 
industrial  commission  advising  employers  what  chance  they  take  in 
violating  the  child  labor  law  and  what  they  must  do  to  avoid  getting 
into  such  a  position.  Many  companies  in  addition  have  carried  on 
propaganda  of  their  own  to  keep  their  policyholders  from  violating 
the  child  labor  law. 

This  advantage  can  be  gained  without  adopting  the  plan  of  plac- 
ing minors  illegally  employed  under  the  compensation  act  on  a  basis 
of  increased  compensation.  As  a  matter  of  law  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  prohibit  the  casualty  companies  from  insuring  the 
liability  of  employers  for  accidents  to  minors  illegally  employed. 
Unless  some  governmental  department,  however,  supervises  settle- 
ments made  with  all  injured  minors,  such  a  provision  is  likely  to 
remain  a  dead  letter,  and  the  compensation  acts  will  tend  to  break 
down  rather  than  to  assist  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law. 

The  large  number  of  violations  of  the  child  labor  law,  which 
still  occur  in  all  states,  many  of  which  lead  to  serious  injuries 
to  the  children  who  are  illegally  employed,  is  a  challenge  to  all 
sincere  opponents  of  the  exploitation  of  children  in  industry. 
A  thorough  investigation  in  any  state,  I  believe,  will  show  that 
the  plan  of  excluding  minors  illegally  employed,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compensation  acts,  operates  to  deprive  these 
minors  of  a  fair  recovery;  and,  if  anything,  increases  violations 
of  the  child  labor  laws.  It  is  submitted  that  the  alternative  plan 
which  brings  all  minors  illegally  employed  under  compensation, 
but  which  gives  them  an  increased  recovery  in  return  for  the 
loss  of  the  right  to  sue  at  common  law,  with  the  possibility  of  a 
very  large  indemnity,  is  a  way  of  meeting  this  problem,  which 
is  fair  to  the  minors  involved  and  which  can  also  be  made  to 
serve  as  the  strongest  possible  deterrent  to  violations  of  the 
child  labor  law. 
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''This  dedskm,  madam,  affirms  your  constitiitional 
right  to  stanre." 
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Minimum  Wage  and  the  Constitution 


By  Thomas  I.  Parkinson 


WHILE  the  country  was  still  inspired  by  war  conditions  to 
subordinate  individual  rights  of  liberty  and  property  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  common  good,  Congress  passed  the  act  of 
September  19,  1918,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  women  and  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  act  created  a  board  with  power,  after  full  investigation — 

to  ascertain  and  declare  *  *  *  standards  of  minimum  wages  for  women 
in  any  occupation  within  the  District  of  G>lumbia  and  what  wages  are  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living  to  any  such  women  workers  to 
maintain  them  in  good  health  and  to  protect  their  morals    ^    *    *, 

If,  as  the  result  of  such  investigation,  the  board  found  that 
any  substantial  number  of  women  workers  in  any  occupation 
receive  wages  inadequate  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary 
cost  of  living,  maintain  them  in  health,  and  protect  their  morals, 
the  board  was  authorized  to  call  a  conference  representative  of 
employers,  of  employees,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  board,  and  this 
conference  was  authorized  to  make  recommendations  to  the  board 
respecting  standards  of  minimum  wages  for  women  in  such  occu- 
pation. The  board,  after  reviewing  these  recommendations  and 
after  a  public  hearing  affording  interested  persons  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  was  authorized  to  make  an  order  requiring  all  employers 
to  comply  with  the  standard  minimum  wage  recommended  by  the 
conference.  This  duty  of  the  employer  to  pay  all  women  employed 
by  him  at  least  the  minimum  wage  so  fixed  was  relieved  only  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  worker  to  whom  the  board  issued  a  special 
license  authorizing  her  employment  at  a  less  wage  because  her  earn- 
ing capacity  has  been  impaired  by  age  or  otherwise.  Violation  of 
the  order  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  except  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
specially  licensed,  was  made  a  criminal  offense. 

The  board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  fixed  minimum  wages 
for  women  of  various  occupations  in  the  District.  Two  women, 
both  of  full  age,  one  employed  by  a  hospital,  the  other  employed 
by  a  hotel,  brought  suit  against  the  board  to  restrain  it  from  enforc- 
ing its  order,  on  the  theory  that  they  would  lose  their  employment 
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if  their  employers  were  required  to  pay  the  minimum  wage.  Their 
contention  was  that  the  minimum  wage  act  was  unconstitutional. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  federal  constitution  which  expressly 
prohibits  the  enactment  of  a  minimum  wage  law.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  constitution  (Article  I,  Section  8)  provides  "that  the 
Congress  shall  have  power  *  *  *  to  exercise  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  all  cases  whatsoever"  over  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
also  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers." 

In  view  of  this  broad  legislative  powef  which  Congress  possesses 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  plaintiffs  depended  upon  Article 
V  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  which  provides  that  no  per- 
son shall  be  "  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law."  The  question  in  the  case  then  was  whether  the 
minimum  wage  law  deprived  either  the  employer  or  the  employee 
of  liberty  or  property  without  due  process.  The  employer  was 
not  required  to  employ  women,  but  if  he  did,  he  was  required  to 
pay  the  wage  fixed.  The  employee  was  left  free  to  work  if  she 
could  find  an  employer  who  would  pay  her  the  minimum  wage. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  rule  for  the  determination  of  the 
constitutionality  of  an  act  like  this.  It  was  stated  very  clearly  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court: 

This  court,  by  an  unbroken  line  of  decisions  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
to  the  present  day,  has  steadily  adhered  to  the  rule  that  every  possible  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  until  overcome 
beyond  rational  doubt.  But  if,  by  clear  and  indubitable  demonstration,  a 
statute  be  opposed  to  the  constitution,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  say  so. 

The  line  that  separates  the  constitutional  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional, where  due  process  is  concerned,  is  that  which  separates 
reasonable  regulation  of  private  right  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
welfare  from  unreasonable  interference  with  private  right  without 
justifiable  public  necessity.  The  line  is  indefinite  and  it  is  some- 
times hard  to  separate  reasonable  regulation  from  unreasonable 
interference.  As  the  supreme  court  has  many  times  said,  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  statute  and  the  burden  is 
on  him  who  attacks  its  constitutionality. 

Chief  Justice  Taff s  Protest 

The  difficulty  arises  in  the  application  of  the  rule  to  a 
particular  instance.    In  this  case,  five  of  the  judges  (Mr.  Justice 
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McKenna,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  Mr.  Justice  McReynoWs,  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  and  Mr.  Justice  Butler)  decided  the  minimum  wage 
act  "  passes  the  limit "  thereby  sounding  the  death  knell  of  the 
act.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  "with  deference"  to  the  majority 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Justice  Sanford,  dissented  on 
the  ground  that  "it  is  not  the  function  of  this  court  to  hold 
congressional  acts  invalid  simply  because  they  are  passed  to 
carry  out  economic  views  which  the  court  believes  to  be  unwise 
or  unsound.''  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  concludes  a  vigorous  dissent 
with  the  words,  "  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  statute  is  valid." 

Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  took  no  part  in  the  decision  but  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess  what  his  decision  would  have  been  had  his  participa- 
tion in  the  argument  of  like  cases  not  precluded  his  sitting  in  this 
case. 

In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  such  statutes,  the  supreme 
court  has  recently  said  (Ry.  Co.  v.  Nye  Co.,  No.  24,  Oct.  Term 
1922)  that  the  test  is  whether  a  particular  statute  works  "  an  arbi- 
trary, unequal  and  oppressive  result  *  *  ♦  which  shocks  the 
sense  of  fairness  "  which  the  due  process  clause  was  intended  to 
satisfy. 

The  contention  in  tHis  case  was  that  the  act  deprived  the  persons 
affected  by  it  of  their  freedom  of  contract,  that  is,  of  liberty  to 
make  such  contracts  as  they  pleased.  The  majority  opinion,  after 
remarking  that  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  freedom  of 
contract,"  makes  an  interesting  summary  of  the  earlier  cases  in 
which  the  supreme  court  had  approved  of  legislative  restrictions  on 
this  liberty  of  contract.  These  included  statutory  regulations  re- 
stricting freedom  to  determine  the  provisions  of  (a)  contracts 
respecting  character  and  time  of  payment  of  wages  but  not  affecting 
the  amount  of  wages,  and  (&)  contracts  respecting  the  hours  of 
labor. 

In  discussing  the  cases  involving  statutes  fixing  hours  of  labor, 
the  majority  opinion  recognizes,  but  does  not  emphasize,  the  prior 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  sustaining  as  reasonable  and  con- 
stitutional restrictions  on  individual  liberty,  the  Oregon  ten-hour 
day  for  women  (Muller  v.  Oregon,  208  U.  S.  412)  and  the  Oregon 
ten-hour  day  for  all  employees  (Bunting  v.  Oregon,  243  U.  S.  426). 
The  opinion  emphasizes  and  quotes  at  length  from  the  Lochner  case 
(Lochner  v.  N.  Y.,  198  U.  S.  45)  decided  in  1904,  in  which  a  statute 
fixing  a  ten-hour  day  for  bakers  was  held  unconstitutional.     It  is 
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stated  that  while  later  cases  have  distinguished  the  Lochner  case, 
"  the  principles  therein  stated  have  never  been  disapproved." 

If  by  this  the  court  means  the  general  principle  that  the 
statute  must  be  reasonable  in  its  regulation  of  individual  liberty, 
in  order  that  it  may  pass  the  test  of  the  constitution,  all  will 
agree.  But  the  emphasis  on  the  Lochner  case  seems  to  mean 
something  more.  It  suggests  that  the  majority  of  the  court  is 
disposed  to  return  to  the  attitude  of  the  court  in  the  Lochner 
case  and  to  emphasise  the  individuaFs  right  to  freedom  from 
restraint,  rather  than  the  public  welfare  which  justifies  legislative 
restriction  of  that  freedom.  On  this  point  the  dissents  are  par* 
ticularly  interesting.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  expressing  his 
surprise  at  the  use  made  of  the  Lochner  case,  says,  "  I  have  always 
supposed  that  the  Lochner  case  was  overruled  sub  sUentio"  And 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes :  "  After  the  Bunting  case  I  had  supposed  *  *  ♦ 
that  the  Lochner  case  would  be  allowed  a  deserved  repose." 

Getting  Around  the  Precedents 

The  majority  opinion,  recognizing  the  force  of  the  precedents 
holding  constitutional  statutes  fixing  hours  of  labor,  makes  some 
interesting  suggestions  for  distinguishing  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  since  the  decisions  in 
those  cases  "the  great — not  to  say  revolutionary — changes  which 
have  taken  place  *  *  *  in  the  contractual,  political  and  civil 
status  of  women  culminating  in  the  Nineteenth  Amendment"  have 
brought  the  "  ancient  inequality  of  the  sexes  "  and  the  differences 
between  men  and  women  "almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  vanishing 
point." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  famous  chuckle  in  the  words  with 
which  the  Chief  Justice  refers  to  the  use  made  by  the  majority  of 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  says  bluntly, 
"  It  will  need  more  than  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  to  convince  me 
that  there  are  no  differences  between  men  and  women  or  that 
legislation  cannot  take  those  differences  into  account." 

But  the  majority  do  not  rely  on  the  "  diminishing  intensity  "  of 
these  differences  between  the  sexes,  nor  does  it  overrule  the  hours 
of  labor  cases ;  rather  it  distinguishes  laws  limiting  hours  from  laws 
fixing  wages  and  declares  that  the  hours  of  labor  cases  "  afford  no 
real  support  for  any  form  of  law  establishing  minimum  wages." 
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Here  again  the  dissent  is  emphatic.  The  Chief  Justice  says  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  liberty  of  contract,  legislation  fixing  a 
minimum  wage  cannot  be  distinguished  from  legislation  fixing  a 
maximum  of  hours.  Wages  and  hours  ''both  enter  equally  into 
the  consideration  given  and  received ;  a  restriction  as  to  one  is  not 
any  greater  in  essence  than  the  other.  *  *  ♦  One  is  the  multi- 
plier, the  other  the  multiplicand."  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  says,  "  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  power  to  fix 
a  minimum  for  the  wages  of  women  can  be  denied  by  those  who 
admit  the  power  to  fix  a  maximum  for  their  hours  of  work." 

Analyzing  the  effect  of  the  act,  the  majority  opinion  points  out 
that  it  required,  under  penalty,  anyone  who  employed  a  woman  to 
pay  at  least  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  the  board ;  that  wage  was 
irrespective  of  hours;  it  was  based  not  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
employee  but  upon  her  necessities ;  it  required  the  employer  to  pay 
a  wage  sufficient  to  meet  these  necessities  on  the  theory  Aat  such  a 
wage  would  safeguard  her  morals.  There  is  vigorous  expression 
of  the  opinion  that  a  mfnimum  wage  will  not  safeguard  morals.  The 
court  admits  "the  ethical  right"  to  a  living  wage,  but  the  court 
finds  no  justification  for  putting  upon  the  employer  the  duty  in  all 
cases  to  provide  such  living  wage.  The  requirement  of  a  minimum 
wage  is  likened  to  a  law  requiring  a  shopkeeper,  who  sells  food,  to 
furnish  to  each  individual  buyer  the  quantity  necessary  for  his  indi- 
vidual sustenance. 

Finally,  the  majority  says  that  the  law  "  is  so  clearly  the  product 
of  a  naked,  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
stand  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Majority  Opinion  Not  Convincing 

On  these  matters,  which  present  the  most  important  part  of  the 
case,  the  majority  opinion  is  not  convincing.  As  the  dissenting 
opinions  point  out,  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say  whether  a  minimum 
wage  law  will  remedy  the  evils  at  which  it  is  aimed.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion for  the  legislature. 

As  pointed  out  above,  the  majority  opinion,  stating  the  rule 
by  which  the  constitutionality  of  such  statutes  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, said  that  a  statute  is  to  be  set  aside  as  unconstitutional, 
if  by  "clear  and  indubitable  demonstration"  it  is  opposed  to 
the  constitution.    Can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  such  demon- 
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stration  in  the  case  of  this  minimum  wage  law?  It  was  passed 
by  Congress  without  a  dissenting  vote  in  the  House  and  with 
only  twelve  nays  in  the  Senate.  Its  fundamental  principles  had 
been  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  at  least  twelve  of  our  states 
and  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  The  briefs  contained  a 
mass  of  evidence  tending  to  support  the  desirability  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  welfare. 
Referring  to  these  briefs,  the  majority  said  that,  while  they 
tended  to  show  the  desirability  of  the  legislation  "  they  reflect  no 
legitimate  light  upon  the  question  of  its  validity.  The  elucida- 
tion of  that  question  cannot  be  aided  by  counting  heads."  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  majority  one  cannot  help  noting  that  in 
the  last  analysis  that  question  was  finally  determined  by  a  vote 
of  five  to  three,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  not  voting;  so  that,  after 
all»  it  was  a  counting  of  heads  that  determined  the  question  of 
constitutionality.  A  minimum  wage  law  ''  shocked  the  sense  of 
fairness  "  of  five  members  of  the  supreme  court. 

To  those  who  look  to  legislation  for  improvement  in  social 
conditions,  this  decision  becomes  a  serious  obstacle.  It  is  more 
important  than  the  decisions  holding  unconstitutional  the 
federal  child  labor  laws.  The  decisions  in  the  child  labor  cases 
simply  determined  that  regulation  of  child  labor  was  for  the 
states,  not  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  question 
there  involved  was  the  distribution  of  governmental  power 
between  the  nation  and  the  state.  A  more  fundamental  question 
was  involved  in  the  minimum  wage  cases.  The  effect  of  the 
decision  is  that  no  government  in  this  country,  federal  or  state, 
has  the  power  to  say  that  a  woman  may  not  be  employed  unless 
she  is  paid  a  wage  equal  to  that  which  a  government  agency  has 
determined  is  necessary  to  provide  a  decent  living,  protect  her 
health  and  safeguard  her  morals.  When,  as  is  undisputed,  the 
test  of  such  a  law  is  its  reasonableness,  it  is  disappointing,  to  say 
the  least,  to  find  the  Supreme  Court  holding  an  act  of  Congress 
unconstitutional  when  the  Chief  Justice  and  two  members  of 
the  court,  out  of  the  eight  voting,  so  vigorously  assert  that  there 
is  no  justification  for  setting  aside  the  judgment  and  the  deter- 
mination of  Congress. 
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Representative  Editorial  Comment  Protesting  Against 
Economic  Views  of  Majority  Opinion 


/^HIEF  JUSTICE  TAFT  felt  it  proper,  in  dissenting  from  Justice  Suther- 
^^  land's  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  annulling  the  minimum  wage  law, 
to  say  that  belief  in  its  economic  impolicy  should  not  affect  the  Supreme 
Court's  'opinion  of  its  constitutionality.  *  ♦  *  But  the  principal  objection 
goes  deeper,  to  the  laissez-faire  element  in  Mr.  Sutherland's  argument  He 
thinks  the  law  should  take  account  of  the  rights  of  the  employer  as  well  as 
the  empbyee.  But  its  framers  intended  that  it  should  also,  and,  first  of  all, 
take  account  of  the  rights  of  the  public.  They  believe  that  a  business  which 
does  not  pay  a  living  wage  is  essentially  parasitic  It  subsists  because  society 
pays  the  difference."— New  York  ET«niiiff  Pojf . 

O 
TN  our  view,  the  year  1923  finds  the  social  conscience  of  America  definitely 
'*  saying  this  to  business:  '*If  your  business  cannot  prosper  on  a  payment 
of  decent  wages  to  your  employees,  then  your  business  is  illegitimate  and  a 
social  menace,  and  it  should  be  discontinued."  It  is  hard  to  avoid  believing 
that  the  majority  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  do  not  yet  see  the 
picture  of  present-day  America,  but  are  still  looking  backward  to  a  day 
that  is  gone. — ^San  Francisco  Examiner, 

O  . 
'TpHE  minimum  wage  decision  *  ♦  *  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
^  difference  between  law  in  a  vacuum  and  law  applied  to  every-day  human 
affairs.  *  *  ♦  This  decision  sets  the  clock  back  many  srears.  But  for  that 
reason  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  will  be  applied  to  the  minimum  wage 
law  of  the  states,  as  it  logically  might  be,  or  even  that  it  will  long  survive  as 
it  stands. — New  York  Glohm, 

O 
npHE  decision    ♦    *    *    involves  important  questions  of  public  policy  which 
^    seems  certain  to  create  issues  that  may  become  controlling  factors  in 
national  and  state  politics.— CArfjffOfi  Seimnem  Monitor. 

O 
TT  is  apparent  that  five  very  conservative  justices  of  the  United  States 
'*  Supreme  Court  became  fearful  that  in  minimum-wage  legislation  the  coun- 
try >wa8  going  too  far  and  too  fast,  ^o  they  halted  the  police  power  in 
deference  to  their  own  economic  misgivings.  In  order  to  sustain  their  per- 
sona] opinion  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in  the  Constitution,  but  this  was  largely 
for  public  effect  *  *  *  Senator  Borah  is  righti  when  he  insists  that 
*'a  law  which  has  the  approval  of  both  the  other  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment as  being  constitutional  ought  not  to  be  held  void  upon  a  mere  five  to 
four  decision,  or  ought  not  to  turn  upon  a  single  view  of  the  opinion  of  one 
judge."  On  this  point  public  sentiment  is  rapidly  becoming  unanimous.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  can  not  remain  indefinitely  a  one-man  con- 
stitution.— New  York  World, 
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Easley  War  on  Old  Age  Pensions 
Opposed  by  Labor  Colleagues 

RECENTLY  a  letter  was  sent  out  by  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, signed  by  Ralph  M.  Easley,  chairman  of  the  executive 
council,  appealing  to  the  recipients  to  "please  send  check  to  our 
welfare  department  for  $100  to  help  in  the  campaign  we  are  wag- 
ing against  non-contributory  old-age  state  pensions." 

Prompt  repudiation  of  the  Easley  war  against  old  age  pension 
legislation  followed,  in  written  statements  by  prominent  labor  offi- 
cials whose  names  appeared  on  the  Federation's  letterhead  as  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  committee  "  on  the  part  of  wage-earners." 

"  I  am  NOT  responsible  for  anything  sent  out  by  Mr.  Easley," 
writes  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief.  International  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  chairman  of  the  Civic  Federation's 
social  insurance  department 

David  B.  Robertson,  president,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Eng^nemen :  "  I  have  expressed  no  opinion  to  Mr. 
Easley  or  to  the  Federation  voicing  a  protest  on  behalf  of  this 
organization  against  old  age  pensions." 

William  D.  Mahon,  president.  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  Railway  Employees  of  America :  "  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Easley's  efforts  ♦  *  ♦  to  oppose  the  old  age  pension 
plan." 

John  A.  VoU,  president,  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada :  "  I  am  not  opposed  to  old  age 
pensions  nor  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  and  method  of  the 
Civic  Federation  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Easley's  letter  of  March, 
1923.  The  Glass  Blowers'  Association  *  *  *  July,  1922,  went 
on  record  as  unanimously  endorsing  the  old  age  pension  bill 
in  Ohio." 

Daniel  J.  Tobin,  president,  International  Brotherhood}  of 
Teamsters :  "  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  any  fight  against  old 
age  pensions,  on  the  ground  that  I  believe  in  old  age  pensions." 

Timothy  Healy,  president,  International  Brotherhood  of  Sta- 
tionary Firemen :  "  I  am  not  at  all  in  favor  of  Mr.  Easley's  policy 
on  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  and  have  been  for  many 
years  an  advocate  of  old  age  pensions." 

President  Gompers,  as  reported  in  the  March  number  of  this 
Review,  recently  declared  that,  "  reports  that  I  am  organizing  oppo- 
sition to  old  age  pension  bills  introduced  in  various  state  legislatures 
are  without  foundation  and  are  absolutely  false." 
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Awakening  Interest  In  Old  Age 
Protection 

By  Frank  E.  Hering 
Chairman  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 


THE  problem  of  old  age  is  no  longer  what  it  was  a  generation 
or  two  ago.  Indeed,  there  was,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
problem  then.  Agriculture  was  yet  our  basic  industry ;  and  on  the 
farm  men  are  still  useful  in  their  old  age.  To-day,  agriculture  is 
taking  second  rank,  and  the  majority  of  our  people  are  living  in 
cities  and  towns.  Our  urban  population  now  exceeds  the  rural; 
and  steadily  greater  numbers  of  our  people  are  forced  to  seek 
employment  in  the  lai^ge  centralized  industries  of  our  growing  cities. 

Changed  Cbnditions 

More  than  any  other  group  the  aged  wage-earners  have  been 
a£Fected  by  this  progress  of  industry.  Modern  machinery  with  its 
remorseless  force  and  merciless  precision,  not  only  shuts  out  from 
gainful  vocation  the  failing  eyesight,  the  enfeebled  nerve,  and  un- 
steady hand  of  old  age,  but  its  intense  strain  during  the  years  of 
vigor  brings  these  disabilities  prematurely  upon  the  honest  toiler. 
Nervous  exhaustion  by  overspeeding  and  the  hazards  and  strain 
inherent  in  modem  machinery,  has  shortened  the  period  for  effective 
service  by  industrial  workers.  Few  persons  can  play  any  eflfective 
part  in  modem  industry  after  they  have  passed  the  age  of  three 
score  years.  The  experience  of  the  elderly  mechanic  is  becoming 
less  and  less  of  value.  In  his  recently  published  "My  Life  and 
Work,"  Henry  Ford  states:  "As  the  necessity  for  production  in- 
creased it  became  apparent  not  only  that  enough  skilled  machinists 
were  not  to  be  had,  but  also  that  skilled  men  were  not  necessary  in 
production."  Poimd,  in  "The  Iron  Man,"  also  shows  that  the 
most  valuable  man  in  operating  automatic  machines  is  the  man  with- 
out any  imagination,  and,  generally,  the  man  with  a  mentality  below 
the  average.  It  does  not  take  long  to  fit  a  man  for  a  job  in  modem 
industry.  "The  rank  and  file  of  men,"  says  Henry  Ford,  further, 
"come  to  us  unskilled;  they  learn  their  jobs  within  a  few  hours  or 
within  a  few  days." 

Prematurely  Displaced 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  great  industrial  leaders.  To  the  old 
workers  this  means,  simply,  that  their  advantages  of  skill  and  ex- 
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perience  are  of  little  value.  The  rapidity  of  this  change  may  be 
visualized  by  recalling  that  the  industry  Mr.  Ford  speaks  of,  em- 
ploying now  many  millions  of  men,  is  hardly  two  decades  old. 
Modem  industry  demands  only  the  young,  the  healthy,  the  adapt- 
able, the  supple  of  linib,  and  the  alert  of  mind.  To  the  wage- 
earner,  middle  age  is  old  age.  For^  as  soon  as  a  man  is  unable 
to  maintain  the  pace  required  in  present-day  machinery  producticm, 
there  is  no  further  place  for  him.  Few  industrial  workers  can 
expect  to  continue  at  their  accustomed  work  until  the  end  of  their 
days.  And  for  the  aged  worker  to  find  new  emplo3rment  is  not  an 
easy  matter;  for  he  is  wanted  nowhere.  Thus,  at  an  age  when 
workmen  in  agricultural  pursuits  are  considered  to  foe  in  their  prime, 
the  industrial  laborer  frequently  is  found  to  have  become  worn- 
out  and  "old." 

Obstacles  to  Independence 

Independence  and  prosperity  in  old  age  are  most  difficult  achieve- 
ments for  the  wage-earner;  because  he  is  constantly  subjected  to 
forces  over  which  he  has  no  control,  and  his  destinies  are  shaped 
by  circumstances  not  of  his  own  making.  To  begin  with,  his  wages 
never  take  into  consideration  such  exigencies  as  sickness,  accidents, 
unemployment,  and  the  disabilities  of  old  age.  It  is  often  asked, 
"Why  have  not  the  workers  in  the  years  of  employment,  saved 
something  for  their  support  in  old  age  ?  Why  have  they  not  taken 
out  insurance  with  endowment  provisions;  or,  joined  some  society 
giving  old  age  benefits  ?"  The  answer  is  that  in  flush  times,  wages 
are  the  slowest  to  rise;  while,  in  periods  of  depression,  they  are 
the  first  to  fall.  Still  further,  their  "rise"  is  the  first  to  halt 
Despite  the  tremendous  increase  in  wages  during  the  war,  official 
government  figures  show  that  only  in  a  few  cases  did  this  increase 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

The  highest-paid  unskilled  labor  in  the  United  States — and 
unskilled  labor  represents  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of 
labor — is  receiving  forty  cents  an  hour,  or  about  three  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  a  day.  If  the  unskilled  worker  labors  every  day  in 
the  year  at  the  maximum  rate,  he  can  earn  eighty  dollars  a  month. 
How  far  will  this  go?  In  what  city  can  a  man  rent  any  kind  of 
house  which  the  wife  and  mother  can  convert  into  a  home,  for 
less  than  twenty  dollars  a  month?  If  a  family  of  four,  consisting 
of  father  and  mother  and  two  children,  were  to  expend  a  dollar  a 
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day  for  food,  the  aggregate  would  be  thirty  dollars  a  month.  This, 
with  the  twenty  dollars  a  month  rental,  would  amount  to  fifty  dollars 
a  month.  Out  of  a  monthly  wage  of  eighty  dollars,  this  would 
leave  the  family  thirty  dollars.  From  this  thirty  dollars,  light,  fuel, 
transportation,  insurance,  household  furniture,  medical  care,  medi- 
cine, and  clothes  for  the  family  of  four  must  be  purchased.  Who 
could  do  all  this  at  the  present  costs  without  going  into  debt?  Who 
could  save  enough  to  purchase  a  little  home  and  lay  by  for  the 
inevitable  rainy  day  when  old  age  and  sickness  come?    None! 

Not  infrequentiy  it  happens  that  after  all  eflforts  have  been 
exerted  by  a  wage-earner  in  the  laying  up  of  a  small  sum,  or  after 
an  investment  has  been  made  in  the  purchase  of  a  home,  some 
misfortune  befalls — sickness,  an  accident,  the  shutting-down  of  the 
shop,  unemplo)rment,  or  a  strike,  and  whatever  had  been  saved  is 
consumed.  That  such  cases  are  not  rare,  is  obvious.  There  are,  in 
the  United  States,  approximately  three  million  persons  sick  every 
day;  almost  a  million  accidents  occur  every  year;  less  than  a  year 
ago  more  than  five  million  wage-earners  were  without  employment — 
many  of  them  for  long  periods  of  time;  and  even  in  prosperous 
times,  there  are  over  three  million  casual  workers  in  the  United 
States.  / 

Need  of  Legislation 

Up  to  the  present  time,  we  have  had  only  one  method  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  aged  dependent.  We  have  been  following  it  for 
three  hundred  years.  So  far,  we  have  not  only  ignored  the  changed 
conditions  in  our  own  country,  but  have  also  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain,  the  very  nation  whose  methods  of  aged 
relief  we  originally  followed,  has  long  ago  seen  the  wisdom  of 
changing  its  old  system.  England  adopted  an  old  age  pension 
system  fifteen  years  ago;  we  still  cling  to  the  Elizabethan  Poor 
Law  of  1601  and  send  our  unfortunate  aged  to  pauper  institutions, 
humiliated,  humbled,  degraded,  and,  not  infrequently,  mistreated. 
We  are  all  shocked  by  the  ignominy  of  the  poorhouse.  There  are 
few  things  we  would  not  do  to  avoid  such  fate  for  ourselves  or 
for  anyone  near  and  dear  to  us.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  remain 
unconcerned  as  long  as  it's  "the  other  fellow"  that  goes  there. 

Evils  of  the  Poorhouse 
Abundant  information  disclosed  recently  by  various  state  com- 
missions has  revealed  the  pitiable  conditions  of  our  almshouses. 
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The  poorhouses  in  the  United  States  are  still  ''catch-all"  institutions. 
Rardy  are  there  strict  regulations  as  to  admission  or  discharge  of 
inmates.  There  is  always  a  heterogeneous  collection.  It  includes 
the  young  and  the  old,  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptics,  prostitutes 
and  abandoned  babes,  inebriates,  and  worn-out  toilers.  The  poor- 
houses  are  the  ''homes"  of  both  the  veterans  of  labor  and  the 
"veterans"  of  dissipation ;  "the  abodes  of  vice  and  of  virtue." 

The  recent  state  commissions  that  have  been  studying  the  subject 
are  unanimous  in  conclusion  that  our  poorhouses  are  inadequate, 
antiquated,  and  exceedingly  costly— considering  the  returns.  Only 
in  rare  instances  do  they  provide  real  care  for  the  sick.  A  great 
majority  of  the  keepers  in  charge  are  utterly  unfit  for  their  posi- 
tions. One  sees  few  happy  faces  in  our  almshouses.  Scarcely  at 
one  of  them  is  provision  made  for  recreation  and  entertainment. 
Again,  the  inmates  are  given  mostly  coarse  and  unpalatable  food, 
although  the  overseers  themselves  manage  to  fare  somewhat  better. 

Just  recently,  the  St.  Louis  Star  has  conducted  an  investigation 
of  the  poorhouses  in  Missouri,  and  the  conditions  uncovered  are 
not  only  shocking  and  revolting,  but  are  actually  such  as  would  seem 
unbelievable  even  in  semi-civilized  countries.  In  order  to  save  the 
county  a  few  dollars  a  month,  men  and  women  whose  only  crime 
was  that  they  had  given  the  prime  of  their  lives  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  state,  were  placed  in  the  worst  of  hovels  and 
shacks,  where  the  wind  whined  through  the  loose  boards  and  water 
poured  in  from  a  dozen  leaks  in  the  roof.  The  inmates  were  living 
on  what  swill  they  got  from  the  farmers  around.  The  county 
judge,  under  whose  jurisdiction  was  the  poor  farm,  admitted  that 
he  would  not  keep  his  live-stock  in  that  place,  and  comforted  his 
conscience  by  the  assertion  that  the  inmates  would  be  better  off 
when  dead.  An  extreme  case,  doubtless,  but  it  discloses  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  poorhouse  system. 

United  States  is  Only  Industrial  Nation  Without  Old  Age 

Pensions 
One  of  the  most  incomprehensible  things  to  me,  as  an  American, 
is  the  contemplation  that  in  spite  of  all  our  advances  socially, 
philanthropically  and  economically,  we  are  practically  the  only 
nation  that  still  perpetuates  this  intolerable  system  of  stigmatizing 
some  of  our  finest  and  most  deserving  citizens  with  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  pauper.     The  United  States  is  substantially  the  only 
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country  that  says  to  her  wage-earners,  "Keep  up  your  work  as 
long  as  you  can,  as  long  as  you  are  able  to  produce;  and  when  that 
time  has  passed,  we  shall  discard  and  scrap  you,  just  as  we  do  the 
machines  upon  which  you  are  working,  when  they  have  outlived 
their  usefulness."  This  attitude  is  even  more  puzzling  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  recognize  the  principle  of  pensions  in  the  case  of 
our  military  men,  judges,  and  some  other  classes,  many  of  whom 
are  far  less  in  need  of  such  relief  than  are  the  discarded  wage- 
earners,  whose  contributions  to  the  country's  good  are  just  as  im- 
portant. Every  industrial  country  in  Europe  now  has  some  sort 
of  old  age  insurance  or  straight  pension  system  in  operation. 
Practically  all  English-speaking  countries,  as  well  as  Denmark  and 
Uruguay,  have  straight  pension  systems.  Recent  news  items  have 
reported  that  Mexico  and  Czecho-Slovakia  also  are  considering  the 
adoption  of  straight  old  age  pensions.  How  long  can  the  United 
States  remain  outside? 

Awakening  of  Interest 

Many  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  precepts  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  may  wonder  about  the  motives  that  inspired  the 
Fraternity  to  enter  upon  the  campaigfn  for  the  aged  dependents 
so  energetically  and  so  earnestly. 

The  Fraternity  is  built  basically  upon  the  home  and  is  dedicated 
to  promoting  the  welfare  and  integrity  of  that  institution.  We 
are  very  much  concerned  with  the  happiness  of  the  American 
family.  It  is  because  of  this  that  we  have  taken  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns for  workmen's  compensation  legislation  and  mothers' 
pensions.  In  practically  all  our  states  the  widowed  mothers  and 
their  children  are  kept  together.  This  has  been  found  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  and  no  state  having  adopted  these  measures  has 
returned  to  the  old  methods.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  separate 
and  send  to  the  poorhouse  a  man  and  his  wife  after  thirty  or  forty 
industrious  years  together,  just  because  industry  has  no  further 
use  for  them.  It  is  largely  their  efforts  that  have  made  possible 
our  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  they  have  a  right  to  comfortable 
support  in  old  age.  In  their  labors  for  society  and  in  bringing  up 
their  children  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  they  have  made  a 
social  contribution  which  entitles  them  to  freedom  from  anxiety 
and  to  economic  safety  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

There  is  no  longer  the  apathy  and  indifference  that  had  prevailed. 
For,  essentially,  our  people  are  just,  kind-hearted,  and  willing  to 
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help.  They  only  need  to  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy.  The 
very  people  who  for  years  were  apparently  unconcerned  whep  they 
condemned  their  worthy  aged  to  a  life  which  they  would  not  will- 
ingly mete  out  to  their  live-stock,  responded  most  generously  to  the 
appeal  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  once  the  actual  conditions  were  dis- 
closed. Citizens  who  had  strenuously  objected  to  an  increased  tax 
of  a  few  mills,  gladly  sent  in  ten  dollar  bills  to  help  provide  comfort 
for  these  aged  persons. 

Awakening  of  the  public  conscience  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
especial  services  that  our  Fraternity  can  render  to  the  cause  of  the 
dependent  aged.  Through  our  2,100  aeries  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  through  our  five  hundred  thousand  members,  and  by 
means  of  our  magazine,  special  bulletins,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  specially-prepared  pamphlets,  as  well  as  through  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  we  can  help  to  awaken  the  American  people 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  the  harsh  privations 
endured  by  the  aged  under  our  present  system.  Perhaps  no  social 
cause  in  the  United  States  ever  had  more  effective  championship 
than  now  has  the  cause  of  old  age  pensions.  Not  only  have  the 
needs  of  the  aged  been  presented  to  the  attention  of  governors, 
senators  and  congressional  representatives,  as  well  as  to  many 
state  legislators,  but  planks  favoring  old  age  pensions  have  been 
inserted  in  a  number  of  state  party  platforms  during  the  recent 
election  campaign.  In  several  states,  legislative  candidates  ran  on 
the  sole  issue  of  old  age  pensions,  and  in  ntunerous  instances,  those 
favorable  to  this  legislation  were  elected,  while  some  that  were 
known  to  be  opposed  were  defeated.  By  means  of  educational 
campaigns  during  a  year  and  a  half  public  opinion  has  been 
directed  to  this  question  as  it  never  had  been  before.  Thousands 
of  columns  of  newspaper  publicity  as  well  as  scores  of  editorials 
on  this  question  have  already  been  published  throughout  the  United 
States.  Numerous  clergymen,  educators,  professional  and  business 
men  and  political  leaders  have  promised  earnest  support  to  the  cause. 

As  a  result  of  this  educational  propaganda,  the  standard  old  age 
pension  bill — drafted  after  careful  study  of  the  investigations  and 
bills  prepared  by  the  various  state  old  age  pension  commissions, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation — ^will  be  introduced  in  a  score  of  state  legislatures  and 
we  are  hopeful  of  its  enactment  in  a  number  of  them  during  the 
year  1923. 
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"A  Constructive  Social  Policy  Is 

Necessary**  to  Meet  Problem 

of  Old  Age 


From  an  Editorial  in  the  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Globe 


*'^T^  HANKS  to  a  number  of  Government  commissions  which 

-i-  conducted  thorough  investigations  in  the  states  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  we  have  positive  statis- 
tical knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  the  aged  poor  and  of  the  actual 
conditions  confronting  the  aged  and  also  of  the  causes  that  produce 
their  dependency.  These  official  calculations  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  approximately  one  of  every  three  persons  reaching  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years  will  become  dependent  either  upon  charity  or  rela- 
tives, while  one  out  of  every  five  persons  in  that  period,  will  incur 
the  stigma  of  pauperism. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  disclosures  of  these  state  investigations 
is  the  fact  that  dependency  in  old  age  is  not  necessarily  the  result 
of  any  lack  of  industry  or  of  the  inclination  to  be  thrifty.  Nearly 
one-third  of  almshouses  paupers  investigated  at  random  in  Pennsyl- 
vania were  found  to  have  worked  for  the  same  employer  for  ten 
years  or  more,  while  almost  two-thirds  served  from  three  to  ten 
years.  Furthermore,  about  10  per  cent  once  had  property  or  sav- 
ings each  amounting  to  over  $2,000  in  value.  These  accumulations 
of  years  had  been  wiped  out  by  various  misfortunes  and  accidents. 

"The  chief  cause  of  poverty  in  old  age  is  the  fact  that  workers 
in  modem  industry  cannot  remain  at  their  regular  work  beyond  a 
certain  age.  As  in  the  case  of  the  machine,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  worker  whose  powers  are  slackening,  must  for  the  good 
of  the  industry,  be  ruthlessly  scrapped. 

"Dependency  in  old  age  due  to  improvidence,  intemperance,  thrif  t- 
lessness,  or  vice,  therefore,  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
It  must  be  laid  to  the  demands  of  our  driving  industry  which  necessi- 
tates the  scrapping  of  the  worker  at  an  earlier  and  earlier  age.  It 
is  a  by-product  of  our  social  and  economic  organization  and  can  not 
be  remedied  through  private  charity.  A  constructive  social  policy 
is  necessary,  and  many  believe  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Old 
Age  Pension  System.** 
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Stabilizing  Employment:  Official  Findings 


Conclusions  of  Business  Cycle  Committee  of 
President's  Unemployment  Conference 


By  Frederick  W.  MacKenzie 


THE  "  continuing  committee  "  on  business  cycles  created  by  the 
President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  to  make  constructive 
recommendations  for  stabilizing  business  and  industry  and  combat- 
ing involuntary  idleness,  has  made  public  its  conclusions.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  committee's  recommendations  include: 

(1)  Collection  of  fimdamental  data,  by  federal  and  stats 
agencies  to  aid  business  men  in  forming  judgments  as  to  the 
business  outlook. 

(2)  Larger  statistical  services  through  ''the  expansion  and 
standardization  of  the  statistics  now  collected  by  the  state  and  fed- 
eral bureaus,  the  publication  of  employment  statistics  by  the  federal 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  the  final  summation  and  publication 
of  all  of  these  statistics  by  the  department  of  commerce,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  promptly  available  a  connected  uniform  series 
of  facts  about  the  trend  of  business." 

(3)  Research  carried  on  by  private  organizations  and  continu- 
ously by  the  government  bureaus  "  into  economic  forces,  into  busi- 
ness currents,  and  into  broad  questions  of  economic  method." 

(4)  Cbntrol  of  credit  expansion  by  banks  generally.  "To 
guide  his  policies  the  banker,  like  the  business  man,  needs  access  to 
a  large  fund  of  knowledge  about  the  general  trend  of  business  activi- 
ties, and  because  he  is  a  specialist  in  finance  the  banker  has  a 
peculiar  obligation  to  give  sound  advice  to  his  customers." 

(5)  Possible  control  of  inflation  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sjrstem — "  a  problem  worthy  of  most  careful  and  thorough  study 
by  bankers  and  associations  of  bankers." 

(6)  Control  by  business  men  of  the  expansion  of  their  own 
industries.  "  Planning  production  in  advance  and  with  reference 
to  the  business  cycle,  laying  out  extensions  of  plant  and  equipment 
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ahead  of  immediate  requirements  with  the  object  of  carrying  them 
out  in  periods  of  depression,  and  carrying  through  such  construction 
plans  during  periods  of  low  prices  in  conformity  with  the  long-time 
trend;  the  accumulation  of  financial  reserves  in  prosperity  in  order 
to  mark  down  inventories  at  the  peak,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  long 
view  of  business  problems  rather  than  a  short  view,  will  enable 
firms  to  make  headway  toward  stabilization." 

(7)  Control  of  private  and  public  construction  at  the  peak. 
"  Holding  back  public  works  and  private  construction  for  periods  of 
depression  not  only  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  workers 
when  it  is  most  needed  but  creates  a  demand  for  raw  materials  for 
construction  which  in  turn  stimulates  other  industries  to  offer  em- 
ployment. *  *  *  The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  need  for 
careful  drafting  of  laws  to  insure  a  policy  of  reserving  public  works 
projects,  if  this  is  to  be  done  effectively." 

(8)  Public  utilities  find  the  normal  time  to  finance  new  con- 
struction or  improvements  is  "  in  periods  of  depression  when  interest 
charges  are  reasonable  and  costs  of  construction  low,  but  the  delays 
encountered  at  such  times  in  obtaining  the  necessary  authorizations 
by  public  regulating  bodies  may  in  many  cases  be  such  that  the 
favorable  money  market  is  lost.  This  is  a  problem  to  be  studied 
by  public  service  commissions  and  similar  bodies  which  can  by 
prompt  action  meet  this  difficulty." 

(9)  Unemployment  reserve  funds  "from  which  the  worker 
may  draw  during  periods  of  compulsory  unemployment  '*  are  "  one 
of  the  important  methods  advocated  as  tending  toward  relieving  the 
fluctuations  of  business.  *  *  *  The  idea  of  employer,  employee 
or  both  contributing  during  periods  of  employment  to  a  reserve 
fund  under  separate  or  joint  control  *  ♦  *  merits  considera- 
tion.   *    *    *    The  principle  may  well  be  extended." 

(10)  Employment  bureaus.  "  A  national  system  of  employ- 
ment bureaus  was  recommended  by  the  President's  Conference  on 
Unemployment,  and  the  committee  gives  hearty  approval  to  that 
recommendation." 

Where  the  Ten  Points  Fall  Short 

There  is,  in  these  recommendations,  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  unemplojrment  is  a  problem  of  industry.  That 
is  fundamental.  Recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  industrial 
managers  for  planning  regular  employment  is  a  necessary  prelimi- 
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nary  to  the  adoption  of  eflfective  measures  to  stimulate  and  aid 
industry  in  meeting  its  responsibility. 

But  the  committee's  conclusions  as  to  remedial  measures  are 
disappointing.  Throughout  the  brief  report  of  thirty  pages  there 
appears  little  evidence  that  the  committee  realizes  that  the  regulari- 
zation  of  industry  calls  for  social  action.  Indeed  the  possibilities 
of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  problem  through  social  action — ^mak- 
ing employment  more  steady  through  unemployment  compensation 
laws  just  as  we  are  now  making  it  safer  through  accident  compensa- 
tion laws — ^are  ignored,  except  for  a  vague  warning. 

All  emphasis  is  upon  private  initiative  and  voluntary  effort. 
Appeal  is  very  properly  made  to  employers,  bankers  and  financiers 
to  set  their  own  house  in  order,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  may 
be  assisted  by  the  further  development  of  statistical  and  information 
services  under  government  auspices. 

But  to  stop  at  this  point  is  in  curious  disregard  of  all  experience. 
Problems  of  industry  involving  widespread  social  evils  have  never 
been  solved  by  the  good  will  and  voluntary  acts  of  scattering  indi- 
vidual employers.  While  individual  employers  have  frequently  set 
a  good  example,  the  vast  majority  have  waited  upon  some  uniform 
measure  of  social  compulsion  to  raise  the  standards  of  all  competi- 
tors in  keeping  with  the  general  welfare.  Already  a  number  of 
American  employers  have  pointed  the  way  to  the  stabilization  of 
business  by  successfully  establishing  unemployment  reserve  funds. 
But  it  is  only  through  legislation  that  enlightened  industrial  stand- 
ards have  been  applied  universally. 

Further  constructive  recommendations  were  legitimately  ex- 
pected of  this  important  official  committee.  The  occasion  was  pro- 
pitious ;  the  need  is  still  great.  In  view  of  the  soundness  of  many 
of  the  committee's  ten  points,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should 
have  fallen  short  of  a  complete,  constructive  program  of  prevention 
— a  failure  to  carry  forward  which  has  given  rise  to  the  impression 
that  what  the  "  continuing  committee  "  most  needed  was  not  "  more 
time  "  but  greater  social  vision  and  more  courage. 
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One  Reason  for  ''Cycles''  of 
Unemployment 


— Chicago  BTenlns  Post 

'^Some  folks  never  learn  anjrtliing  from  experience  I" 
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"Opposed  to  All  State  Funds'' 

The  following  deadly  parallel  indicates  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  most  estimable  gentlemen  to  keep  the  record  clear 

t^  ,  when  once  involved  in  the  commercial  ^'casuidty  insur- 
ance game/'  


WHAT  MR.  JONES  AND  MR 
WHITNEY  SAID  TO  CINCIN- 
NATI   CHAMBER   OP   COM- 

(From  "Study  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Insurance  Lews  tmd  Ser- 
vice, Monopoly  or  Competition, 
with  Recommendation/'  by  the  Im- 
partial  Committee  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Commerce,  pp, 
398-399.)    1922. 


"Mr.-  Martin  (Chairman  of  Im- 
partial Committee  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  of  the 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce) : 
What  is  your  position,  Mr.  Jones, 
on  a  competitive  state  fund? 

**Mr.  Jones  (Director,  Work- 
men's Compensation  Publicity  Bu- 
reau*) :  Why,  as  a  theoretical  prop- 
osition I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  it  I  believe  in  giving  the  em- 
ployer every  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  making  up  his  mind  as  to 
where  he  is  going  to  get  the  best 
insurance  and  the  best  service.  I 
have  never  opposed  competitive  in- 
surance in  any  state. 

"Mr.  Martin:  Do  the  insurance 
companies  themselves  oppose  it, 
generally  speaking? 

"Mr.  Jones:  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  company  that  is  opposing 
competitive  state  insurance;  do  you, 
Mr.  Whitney? 

"Mr.  Whitney  (Associate  General 
Manager,  National  Bureau  of  Cas- 
ualty and  Surety  Underwriters): 
No. 

"Mr.  Martin:  Would  you  strenu- 
ously oppose  it  in  the  state  of  Ohio? 

"Mr.  Jones:  I  certainly  would 
not. 

"Mr.  Whitney:  When  I  went 
into  the  Bureau,  I  remember  that  I 
rushed  over  the  day|  they  elected 
me  and  delivered  an  oration  to 
them.  I  said,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  am  opposed  to  a 
monopolistic  state  fund;  and  I  do 
not  know  what  your  feelings  about 
it  may  be,  but  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand I  am  never  going  to  oppose 
competitive  state  funds." 

*A  national  commercial  insurance  or* 
ganisation  engaged  in  fighting  legislation 
for  state  funds  for  workmen's  insurance. 


WHAT  MR.  WHITNBY  SAID 
TO  LOCKWOOD  INVESTI- 
GATING COMMITTEE  IN 
NEW  YORK. 


(From  "Intermediate  Report  of  the 
Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Housing,"  pp.  228-229.)     1922. 


"The  following}  provisions  from 
its  [National  Bureau  ot  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters']  by-laws 
constitute  the  keystone  in  its  cam- 
paign against  the  state  fund  and 
the  mutuals: 

"'Resolved,  That  there  b  a  vital 
difference  between  state  insurance 
funds  and  all  other  forms  of  insur- 
ance recoverage  and  this  Bureau 
and  its  membership  should  openly 
and  consistently  oppose  by  all 
proper  means  state  insurance  funds 
as  they  now  exist  as  well  asl  the 
establishment  of  such  fonds  in 
states  where  they  do  not  exist.* 

"Mr.  Whitney  testified  on  this 
subject  (p.  6277): 

"'The  Bureau  has  put  itself  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
state  fund  in  this  state.  It  is  op- 
posed to  all  state  funds.' 

"Resolution  No.  17  of  the  Bu- 
reau (p.  6284): 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Bureau  to  act  together 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  the  admin* 
istration  and  control  of  the  busi- 
ness of  its  members;  this  statement 
of  the  right  of  self -regulation  is, 
however,  merely?  an  academic  dec- 
laration unless  there  goes  with  it 
a  recognition  of  the  obligation  of 
every  member  to  irield  immediate, 
complete  and  constant  obedience 
to  Bureau  rules. 

"  'With  such  obedience!  the  Bu- 
reau can  successfully  combat  every 
effort  toward  undue  control  from 
any  outside  source."  Without  such 
obedience  outside  control  is  prob- 
ably  inevitable.' " 

■  •Such  **  outside  source,"  Mr.  UntenByer, 
counsel  to  the  committee,  pointed  out  to  the 
legislature,  means  the  state  itself. 
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Public  Interest  Galls  for  Exclusive 
State  Fund 


City  Club  of  New  York  Payors  Le^slation  to  Eliminate 
Commercialism  from  Workmen's  Insurance 


(From  Bulletin  of  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  April,  1923.) 


UNUSUAL  interest  in  accident  compensation  insurance  has  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  at  Albany  of  legislation  to  make  the 
state  fund  the  exclusive  method  of  insurance  under  the  workmen's 
compensation  law.  This  amendment  has  the  backing  of  the  official 
housing  committee  interested  in  promoting  building  construction  in 
New  York  City,  and  is  strongly  urged  by  the  organized  wage-earners 
as  a  result  of  eight  years  of  practical  experience  under  all  of  the 
different  insurance  methods. 

The  City  Qub  took  action  in  support  of  this  measure  after  the 
usual  careful  consideration  by  sub-committees  and  by  the  board  of 
trustees. 

When  the  state  amended  its  constitution,  so  as  to  revolution- 
ize the  system  by  which  employees  receive  compensation  for 
injury,  it  assumed  a  social  ftmction  which  carried  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  performance.  In  fact,  the  function  has  been 
only  partly  performed.  Employees  awarded  compensation  have 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  insurance  companies  chosen  by 
their  employers,  by  delays  in  payment  through  litigation,  and  by 
pressure  for  settlements  for  less  tfian  the  award. 

An  official  investigation  recently  conducted  in  this  state 
indicated  underpayments  on  the  part  of  commercial  carriers 
amounting  to  over  $5,700,000,  in  a  period  of  four  years.  More- 
over many  employees,  after  injury,  have  found  themselves 
without  protection  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  employer  to 
insure.  This  evil  can  be  completely  avoided  only  by  compulsory 
insurance  in  one  state-wide  ftmd. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  criticism  to  be  made. 
The  public  also  has  suffered.  The  cost  of  the  insurance  in 
private  companies  is  universally  much  greater  than  through  a 
state  fund.     In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
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152  American  Labor  Legislation  Rez/iew 

Representatives  of  a  bill  to  establish  workmen's  compensation 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  over- 
head expenses  of  exclusive  State  Funds  are  only  7J4  per  cent 
as  compared  with  37^  per  cent  for  stock  companies;  while  in 
Ohio,  where  the  exclusive  fund  has  been  in  force  for  some  years, 
the  expense  ratio  is  considerably  less.  It  is  urged  that  this  is 
a  matter  which  concerns  only  the  employer,  but  it  is  manifestly 
not  so.  The  added  cost  is  passed  on  to  the  public.  Particularly 
in  building  operations  under  a  cost  plus  contract,  the  employer  is  not 
concerned  in  the  least  with  the  cost.  Official  investigations  invari- 
ably result  in  conclusions  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  exclusive 
fund  plan,  the  federal  government's  survey  resulting  in  the  con- 
clusion that  if  all  employers  in  the  United  States  had  insured  in 
exclusive  state  accident  compensation  funds  in  1919  the  saving  to 
industry  would  have  been  not  less  than  $30,000,000.  In  exclusive 
state  f  tmds  the  cost  is  considerably  less  Ihan  in  competitive  state 
funds.  This  is  not  only  so  as  the  statistics  show,  but  it  necessarily 
must  be  so  because  the  larger  the  fund  the  smaller  the  ratio  of  over- 
head charges. 

We  realize,  of  course,  that  exclusive  state  insurance  is  a  monop- 
oly, but  it  is  a  public  and  not  a  private  monopoly.  So  also  is  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  none  of  us  would  favor,  I  assume, 
competition  in  that  field.  Argument  against  a  public  monopoly  rests 
solely  upon  inefficiency,  and  in  this  case  it  is  not  applicable,  because 
the  state  does  all  the  work,  efficiently  or  inefficiently  as  the  case 
may  be,  except  the  payment  of  the  award,  and  even  in  that  matter  it 
has  to  see  that  the  award  is  paid. 

In  making  the  payment  of  accident  compensation  compulsory 
the  state  has  in  effect  levied  an  occupation  tax  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  those  disabled  in  employment.  This  tax  is  ultimately 
borne  by  the  consumer.  As  the  state  normally  collects  and  dis- 
burses its  taxesy  the  consumer  may  justifiably  demand  that  the 
collection  of  this  particular  occupation  tax  shall  not  be  farmed 
out  for  private  gain. 

Exclusive  state  funds,  where  tried,  have  been  uniformly  success- 
ful. They  have  been  tried  in  eight  out  of  seventeen  states  which 
have  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  and  in  six  out  of  the  nine 
provinces  of  Canada,  not  to  speak  of  foreign  experience.  We  be- 
lieve that  in  New  York,  because  of  its  great  interests,  we  shall  get 
more  valuable  results  from  an  exclusive  fund  than  anywhere  else. 
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"The  New  Phase" 


*'''T^HE  principle  of  compensation  is  now  generally 
1  accepted,"  says  an  article  on  **G>mpensation — 
the  New  Phase"  in  The  Survey.  "All  but  six  states 
and  the  District  of  G>lumbia  have  some  sort  of  work- 
men's compensation  law  upon  their  statutes.  After 
almost  a  century  of  tense  struggle  that  fight  has  been 
won.  The  current  discussion  involves  a  new  principle, 
namely,  that  of  the  exclusion  of  private  enterprise 
from  this  field  and  the  assumption  by  the  states  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  compensation  insurance  business. 
The  traditional  point  of  view  has  been  that  the  state, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers,  is  the  maker 
of  the  rules  of  the  business  game  and  the  arbiter  of 
the  game  under  the  rules.  This  conception  of  the 
state  as  the  heir  of  the  ancient  monarchical  sovereign 
is  gradually  yielding  to  the  conception  of  the  state  as 
the  administrative  agent  of  the  people  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  social  ends.  «  «  «  if  "^^w 
York  should  join  Ohio,  Oregon,  Waslungton,  Ne- 
vada, North  Dakota,  Porto  Rico,  West  Virginia 
and  Wyoming  in  making  the  state  fund  the  exclusive 
carrier  of  workmen's  compensation  insurance,  her 
action  will  have  a  significant  effect  in  transforming 
the  popular  conception  of  the  state  as  the  paternal 
sovereign  into  the  conception  of  the  state  as  primarily 
an  administrative  agency  for  carrying  out  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people." 
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'Tiying  Wage"  Euential  to  Industrial  Stability 

'X^HE  economic  order  must  be  adjusted  to  the  *  living  wage  *  as  a  mini- 
M,  mum  basis,  and  be  mamtained  on  this  basis  before  a  composed  and 
profitable  industrial  era  is  possible.** 

So  declares  William  G.  McAdoo^  former  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  director  general  of  the  railroads,  in  an  article  in  Labor,  He  lakes 
issue  direcdj  with  a  statement  of  Chairman  Hooper  of  the  railway  labor 
board  that  characterized  the  living  wage  as  **  mellifluous  phraseology.** 

**  It  is  surprising,**  says  Mr.  McAdoo*  **  to  find  that  the  princq>le  of  the 
living  wage,  long  accepted  by  enlightened  opinion  everywhere,  has  been 
challenged.  Denial  of  this  principle  in  wnge  adjustmenU  offenda 
•very  principle  of  economic  justice  and  order.** 

Mr.  McAdoo  points  out  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in 
naming  **  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  **  among  the  **  inalien- 
able rights**  of  all  citizens,  does  not  refer  alone  to  political  rights  but 
includes  economic  rights  as  well.  **  Governments  are  established  to  secure 
to  the  individual  enjo3rment  of  economic  as  well  as  political  rights.**  And, 
he  continues: 

^  The  fundsonenlal  of  life  is  the  opportunity  to  work  end 
the  right  to  receiTo  |or  that  woriii  a  wsige  sufficient,  at  least, 
to  sustsdn  the  life  of  the  worker  suid  provide  reasonable  com- 
forts for  his  family  and  education  of  his  children.  Civiliaalion 
means  that  if  it  means  anything  sit  all. 

**  There  is  a  constant  cry  for  efficient  labor,  but  how  can  under-fed, 
under-educated,  under-supported,  unambitious  labor  be  efficient?  How 
can  discontented  labor  be  efficient? 

''  If  efficiency  pays,  then  it  pays  to  get  efficiency— and  the 
only  way  to  get  efficiency  is  to  pay  labor  a  ws^pe  that  w3l 
feed  its  strength,  clothe  its  body,  maintain  its  health,  improve 
its  int^igence,  compose  its  mind,  and  sustsun  its  family  in 
resLsonable  comfort.      *      *      * 

**  In  establishing  the  living  wage,  the  basis  should  not  be  merely  enough 
to  enable  the  worker  and  his  family  (a  standard  number  in  the  family 
is  necessarily  auumed)  to  exist.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  thrifty 
and  industrious  worker  to  maintain  himself  and  family  in  reasonable  com- 
fort, educate  his  children,  and  save  somediing  against  emergency  and  old 
age.     It  must  be  an  adequate  wage  as  well  as  a  living  wage.    *    *    * 

**  The  adequate  wage  which  promotes  and  produces  efficient  and  con- 
tented labor,  thrift  and  savings  will  do  more  than  any  other  thing  lo 
destroy  strikes  and  the  evil  of  poverty  which  in  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  indictments  of  the  efficiency,  sufficiency  and  humanity  of  the 
modem  social  order. 

**  We  must  not  take  any  step  backward,  not  even  the  fraction  of  a  step 
backward  in  dealing  with  the  '  living  wage.*  The  elevation  and  security 
of  modem  society  rest  upon  its  general  acceptance  and  jealous  presorra- 
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Minimum  Wage  Law  in  Massacliusetts 

(Extracts  from  Report  of  Special  Legislative  Investigating 
Commission,  February  9,  1923) 


"^T^HE  legislature  did  not  deem  it  wise  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 

A  age  of  this  legislation  to  provide  for  penalizing  the  employer 
in  case  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  a  decree  of  the  commission, 
in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  commission.  Provision  was 
made,  however,  for  advertising  an  employer  who  refused  to  comply 
with  a  wage  decree.    *    ♦    * 

"  In  September,  1918,  an  opinion  was  rendered  by  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  declaring  the  minimum  wage  law 
constitutional  in  all  its  essential  provisions.    *    *    * 

"  Wage  decrees  fixing  minimum  rates  for  women  and  girls  have 
been  rendered  for  sixteen  different  occupations  employing  from 
70,000  to  80,000  women  employees.    *    *    * 

"  There  has  been  given  in  the  various  hearings  which  the  com- 
mission has  held  a  great  amount  of  testimony  in  opposition  to  the 
minimum  wage  law  and  in  favor  of  its  repeal.    *    ♦    ♦ 

"  The  decrees  of  the  [minimum  wage]  commission  are  not  en- 
forcible  by  the  same  means  nor  to  the  same  extent  that  the  decrees 
of  boards  in  other  states  are.  The  measure  is  what  it  has  been 
termed, — 'a  recommendatory  law.' 

**  A  former  member  of  the  minimum  wage  commission,  speaking 
before  this  commission,  said: 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  conditions  were  then  ideal  for  the  law, 
since  wages  were  rising  and  help  scarce,  which  meant  either  that  current 
wages  were  always  safely  above  the  scale  of  the  decree,  or  business  was  so 
rushing  and  employees  so  hard  to  get  that  no  one  cared  long  to  quibble  over 
their  pay.    *    ♦    * 

'*  The  conunission  reconmiends  that  the  law  be  continued  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  and  that  the  department  of  labor  and  industries 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  gather,  in  the  meantime,  such  informa- 
tion and  facts  as  will  make  it  possible  to  determine  more  accurately 
whether  the  legislation  is  justified  or  required.  With  almost  united 
opposition  of  employers  throughout  the  commonwealth,  the  com- 
mission is  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  minimum  wage 
law  is  extremely  unpopular  among  most  employers  in  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  also  recognized  that  the  minimum  wage  commission 
is  somewhat  handicapped  in  administering  the  law  because  of  the 
existing  antipathy  to  it.'' 

One  of  the  nine  members  of  this  official  investigating  conmiission 
recommends  that  the  minimum  wage  law  be  made  mandatory. 
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^'Down  to  Bedrock"  in  Compensation 
Insurance 

A  DV  ANT  AGES,  including  great  economies,  to  employers  insured  in  the 
^*-  California  state  fund  for  industrial  accident  insurance,  are  officially 
acknowledged  in  a  letter  of  April  11  from  Chairman  A.  D.  Lasker  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  to  the  manager  of  the  state  fund. 

"  I  have  just  been  advised,"  Mr.  Lasker  writes,  *'  that  the  state  compen- 
sation insurance  fund  of  California  has  returned  to  the  shipping  board  a 
dividend  chock  for  the  period  of  operation  from  October  10,  1921,  to  October 
10,  1922,  amounting  to  47  per  cent  of  paid  premiums  of  $35,638,  or  $16,750. 
This  is  such  a  creditable  and  unusual  showing  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  briefly  my  appreciation  of  the  service  your  organization  is  render- 
ing in  connection  with  shipping  board  operations.  I  have  heard  nothing  but 
good  words  about  the  way,  our  business  is  being  handled  by  you  and  the 
financial  result  would  indicate  that  we  have  gotten  down  to  about  bedrock, 
so  far  as  costs  for  this  particular  class  of  insurance  are  concerned." 

O 

"Mark  Daly  Reappears" 

TN  New  York  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  minimum  wage  bills  for  women 
*-  workers  failed  of  passage  at  the  1923  session  of  the  legislature.  As  part 
of  the  tactics  employed  by  opponents  of  the  minimum  wage  bill,  a  move  was 
made  by  Assemblyman  Charles  P.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  labor  and  indus- 
tries committee,  and  by  Senator  Ames  to  have  a  legislative  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  need  for  this  legislation.  Commenting  on  thb 
move  (which,  however,  did  not  get  by  the  Senate),  Maud  Swartz,  president 
of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  under  the  heading  of  "  Mark 
Daly  Reappears,"  wrote  that  it  "  is  simply  a  gesture  to  delay  this  legislation," 
and  added: 

"It  is  significant  that  the  suggestion  for  this  investigation  had  previously 
been  made  by  Mr.  Mark  Daly  of  the  Associated  Industries.  Strangely  enough 
certain  parts  of  the  resolution  as  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Miller  and 
Senator  Ames  are  the  exact  words  of  Mr.  Daly.  In  March,  1920,  in  a 
pamphlet,  copies  of  which  are  still  to  be  had  on  application,  the  New  York 
League  of  Women  Voters  exposed  the  Daly  lobby  and  its  sinister  influence 
in  blocking  all  progressive  and  industrial  measures  in  Albany.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Daly  was  a  little  less  conspicuous  at  the  icapitol,  but  he  is  back  at 
work."  ^ 

"  Industry  has  progressed  and  flourished  simply  because  the  pioneers  and 
captains  of  industry  have  defied  and  broken  precedent,"  said  John  Hopkins 
Hall,  state  commissioner  of  labor  of  Virginia,  in  an  address  at  the  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  at  Richmond,  May  1.  *'  Because  our  ancestors 
used  a  candle  light  should  we  be  denied  the  use  of  electricity?  Because  they 
rode  on  horseback  should  we  refuse  to  use  the  automobile  or  aeroplane? 
Because  our  forefathers'  courts  tried  people  for  witchcraft  should  we  still 
believe  in  witches?  Modem  life  and  industry  have  produced  new  problems 
which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  things  as  they  exist." 
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Ethical   Gulturists   Produce 
Unemployment  Program 

THE  following  Unemployment  Program  of  the  Business  Men's  Group  of 
New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  represents  the  maximum  of 
common  agreement  ^at  the  Group  found  it  possible  to  achieve  in  connection 
with  the  subject  under  consideration: 

General  Principles 

1.  That  unemployment  under  modern  conditions  can  no  longer  be  attributed 
to  personal  short-comings  and  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  community 
as  a  whole  to  make  provision  against  it. 

2.  That  every  employer  should  recognize  his  responsibility  for  the  steady 
employment  of  his  workers. 

3.  That  every  industry  should  recognize  unemployment  as  a  charge  upon 
itself  and  should  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  responsibility 
for  steady  employment  when  the  individual  employer  is  incapable  of 
coping  with  the  situation.  When  necessary,  this  should  be  achieved 
through  co-operation  with  other  industries  as  well  as  through  govern- 
mental legislation. 

4.  That  it  has  become  necessary  for  the  government  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  providing  employment  when  other  agencies  fail  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

Essential  Methods 

As  indispensable  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment,  the 
Group  suggests: 

1.  That  the  employers  and  workers  in  each  industry  provide  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  work  during  periods  of  slack  and  unemploy- 
ment, and  that  they  jointly  maintain  a  transfer  office  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  supply  of  labor  between  different  plants  or  localities 
as  working  and  seasonal  conditions  make  necessary. 

2.  That  in  each  industry  the  employers  and  the  workers  establish  a  joint 
planning  board,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  should  be  to  devise  means 
and  methods  of  keeping  the  industry  as  fully  employed  as  possible 
throughout  the  year. 

3.  That  each  employer  and  employee  be  required  to  contribute  to  a  com- 
mon insurance  fund  for  their  industry. 

4.  That  the  insurance  contribution  oC  the  employers  be  so  graded  as  to 
fall  lightest  upon  such  of  them  as  succeed  in  so  regulating  their  work 
that  they  have  least  unemployment  and  heaviest  upon  those  whose 
emplojrment  is  most  irregular,  and  that  the  fund  be  administered  jointly 
through  a  council  representing  the  workers  and  the  employees. 

5.  That  it  be  legally  established  that  the  fund  be  made  available  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  condition  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  industry. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  State 

Supplementing  what  the  various  industries  can  do  for  themselves,  the 
Group  suggests  that  the  State  should  make  itself  responsible  for  the  following : 

1.  That  through  a  provemment  pknning  board— in  co-operation  with  the 
planning  boards  m  the  different  industries — it  should  so  regulate  its 
purchases  and  expenditures  as  to  create  employment  when  it  is  most 
needed.  (The  word  "State"  is  used  to  include  the  federal,  state, 
county  and  city  governments.) 

2.  That  the  State  should  plan  long-range  public  improvements  capable  of 
immediate  expansion  or  contraction  as  the  conditions  of  employment 
make  necessary.  This  should  include  the  provision  of  ready  money 
available  for  immediate  expenditure  when  called  for. 
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Thb  fifth  session  of  the  International  Labor  Conference  (League  of 
Nations)  will  be  held  at  Geneva,  October  22,  1923,  continuing  for  not  more 
than  one  week.  The  governing  body  of  the  official  International  Labor  Office, 
in  making  this  decision  in  April,  unanimously  recognized  that  for  practical 
reasons  it  would  be  desirable  to  hold  the  meeting  in  the  spring;  but  the 
peace  treaty  expressly  provides  that  a  Conference  must  be  held  at  least  once 
every  year.  The  1923  meeting  will  have  only  a  single  item  on  the  agenda — 
''General  Principles  for  the  Organization  of  Factory  Inspection."  It 
was  also  decided  to  hold  the  following  session,  of  normal  length,  in  the  latter 
half  of  June,  1924.  

In  thus  limiting  the  scope  and  duration  of  the  1923  Conference,  the  govern- 
ing body  postponed  all  but  the  second  item  of  the  agenda  that  had  been  decided 
upon  at  an  earlier  sitting  in  February.    That  agenda  had  included— 

1.  Development  of  facilities  for  the  utilization  of  workers'  leisure; 

2.  General  principles  for  the  organization  of  factory  inspection; 

3.  Equality  of  treatment  for  national  and  foreign  workers  as  regards 
workmen's  compensation  for  accidents; 

4.  Weekly  suspension  of  work  for  twenty-four  hours  in  glass- 
manufacturing  processes  where  tank  furnaces  are  used. 

At  the  February  sitting  it  had  also  been  decided  that  a  proposal  to  add  the 
question  of  night  work  in  bakeries  to  the  agenda  should  be  discussed  at  the 
next  conference,  as  well  as  the  question  of  the  compulsory  disinfection  of  wool, 
hair,  bones,  horns  and  hoofs  infected  with  anthrax. 


A  GENERAL  meeting  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemploy- 
ment will  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1923,  at  a  place  and  date  to  be 
announced  later.  In  addition  to  questions  affecting  the  internal  organization 
of  the  Association,  the  following  subjects  will  be  considered : 

1.  Emigration  and  colonization  as  remedies  for  unemployment; 

2.  Unemployment  benefit  and  relief  works; 

3.  Remedies  for  unemployment  amongst  intellectual  workers  (dis- 
charged civil  servants,  technicians,  etc.). 


Japan  has  set  up  a  permanent  imperial  office  at  Geneva  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  the  International  Labor  Organization. 


A  CONVENTION  providing  for  the  unification  of  protective  labor  laws  was 
adopted  at  the  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  which  met  in  Wash- 
ington from  December  4,  1922,  to  February  7,  1923,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
United  States  government.    The  convention  constitutes  an  agreement  between 
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the  five  republics  of  Central  America — Ghiatamela,  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica — to  pass  legislation  including  one  day  of 
rest  in  seven,  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  night  worlc  for  women,  establish- 
ment of  free  employment  agencies,  and  compulsory  workmen's  insurance. 


Italy  has,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  February  9,  1923,  put  into  effect  the 
Berne  Convention  of  1906  prohibiting  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches.  The  convention  was  to  have  been  made 
effective  in  1915,  but  action  was  delayed  by  war  conditions. 


Canada  is  arranging  to  convene,  perhaps  in  early  summer,  an  inter- 
provincial  conference  to  consider  the  eight-hour  day  and  other  Conventions 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference. 


A  SEPORT  to  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Social  Service 
Council,  by  the  child  welfare  committee,  strongly  endorsed  the  Washington 
Draft  Convention  for  the  protection  of  women  workers.  It  urges  that 
pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  provincial  governments  with  a  view  to 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  maternity  insurance  for  women,  including  not 
only  medical  and  nursing  service,  but  also  a  cash  benefit. 


Councillor  Dr.  Hans  von  Nostitz-Drzewiecki,  president  of  the  Saxon 
supreme  court,  has  been  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  Qerman 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  Dr.  Philipp  Stein,  Mr.  Th.  Leipart, 
president  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  Dr.  Giesberts, 
former  federal  minister  of  posts,  were  elected  vice  presidents. 


An  official  investigation  committee  in  Great  Britain  recommends  that  legis- 
lation be  adopted  to  give  effect  to  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Geneva  Draft 
Convention  of  1921  to  protect  painters  against  white  lead  poisoning,  and 
that  regulations  be  adopted  as  soon  as  possible  to  deal  with  the  continued  use 
of  lead  paint  The  committee  does  not  recommend  the  entire  prohibition  of 
lead  paint,  since  it  finds  no  effective  substitute  for  outside  painting,  but  holds 
that  the  extent  of  poisoning  due  to  the  use  of  lead  paint  is  so  serious  as  to 
make  it  most  desirable  to  limit  its  use. 


The  place  at  which  the  International  Congress  of  Social  Politics 
will  be  held  in  the  first  week  of  December,  1923,  will  be  decided  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  at  a 
meeting  in  July.  

A  DRAFT  code  recently  submitted  by  the  minister  of  health,  labor  and 
social  welfare  of  Roumania  to  the  committee  on  labor  legislation  attached  to 
the  ministry,  includes  the  general  principles  of  an  eight-hour  day,  compulsory 
weekly  rest  day,  compulsory  health  and  accident  insurance  for  all  workers  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  extension  'of  the  social  insurance  act  of  1912  to 
include  measures  for  the  prevention  of  unemployment 
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The  Industrial  Code.  Hy  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Claude  S.  Watts.  Niw 
York,  Ftmk  <md  Wagnail,  1922,  571  ^.—A  plea  for  legislative  establishment 
of  an  industrial  code  defining  and  promulgating  fundamental  principles  to 
govern  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  order  "to  promote  and  preserve 
industrial  peace,  to  insure  equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  elements  in  industry, 
and  to  safeguard  the  public  interest." 

Human  Australia.  By  Chasles  Frankun  Thwing.  New  York,  Mac- 
mUlan,  1922.  270  ^.— An  interesting  study  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand; 
whose  people,  he  says,  "  bear  peculiar  affinities  "  to  those  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  chapter  on  "  Industrial  Experimentation  and  Unrest "  President  Thwing 
discusses  the  industrial  boards  and  arbitration  courts  which  he  concludes  offer 
no  promise  for  ending  strikes. 

The  Decay  of  Capitalist  Civilisation.  By  Sidney  and  Beatiuce  Webb. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1922.  242  ^.— At  a  period  when  capitalism 
appears  to  be  firmly  intrenched  this  work  is  of  special  significance.  The 
Webbs  describe  the  widespread  poverty  and  unemployment,  inequality  of 
income,  the  wastefulness  of  the  capitalist  system,  and  more  recently  such  on- 
slaughts as  those  against  the  Trade  Boards  and  the  social  insurances.  They 
call  attention  to  capitalist  attempts  to  force  the  wage-earners  into  unfortunate 
channels  of  direct  action  and  they  offer  this  book  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  if  possible,  "in  the  hope  that  it  is  not  always  inevitable  that 
Nature  should  harden  the  hearts  of  those  whom  she  intends  to  destroy." 

Capital's  Duty  to  the  Wage-Earner.  Hy  John  C alder.  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green,  1922.  226  p. — Admitting  that  industry  owes  those  it  em- 
ploys a  decent  living  standard,  security  of  employment,  a  voice  in  determining 
the  conditions  of  work  and  a  chance  to  rise,  the  author,  an  industrial  engineer, 
finds  the  solution  in  enlightened  management,  workers'  economic  education, 
and  justly-organized  plant  schemes  of  employee  representation  under  a  con- 
tinuing system  of  capitalism. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada  for  the  Calendar  Year  1922.  Depart- 
meni  of  Labour,  Ottawa,  1922.  88  p, — A  brief  summary  of  dominion  and 
provincial  legislation  of  1922  accompanied  by  the  full  text  of  new  laws  and 
amendments.  Contains  a  detailed  cumulative  index  indicating  the  existing 
status  of  all  Canadian  labor  legislation. 

The  Women's  Bureau,  Service  Monographs  of  the  United  States 
Government,  No.  22.  By  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  Joh$u  Hopkins  Press,  Balti- 
more, 1922.  21  p. — Describes  the  history,  organization,  and  activities  of  this 
bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  includes  a  table  of 
salaries,  a  brief  financial  statement,  and  a  complete  list  of  bureau  publications. 
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'""T^HE  all-year  work  idea  is  bound 
^  to  spread.  If  it  could  be  intro- 
duced in  the  building  trades,  m  the  gar- 
ment trades,  in  coal  mining,  and  steel, 
it  would  put  an  end  to  some  of  our 
most  troublesome  industrial  problems.*' 
—New  York  Evening  WarU 
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CUBSTANTIAL  gains  in  protective  labor  legislation 
made  in  the  legislative  sessions  of  1 923  will  be  fully 
noted  in  the  detailed  Summary  of  New  Labor  Laws  now 
being  prepared  for  publication  in  the  December  number 
of  this  REVIEW. 

A  majority  of  the  industrial  states  improved  their 
accident  compensation  laws  in  the  direction  of  greater 
liberality  to  injured  workers  and  their  dependents.  With 
the  conspicuous  exception  of  New  York,  the  trend  has 
been  strikingly  toward  lessening  the  waiting  period  after 
an  injury  before  payment  of  cash  benefit  begins — a  most 
important  extension  of  the  benefits  of  accident  compen- 
sation since  it  greatly  increases  the  number  of  injured 
workers  receiving  cash  benefits  and  does  away  with  a  great 
deal  of  real  hardship. 

Word  comes  from  Washington  as  this  is  written  that 
President  Coolidge  has  approved  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  in  making 
payments  to  employees  under  the  federal  accident  com- 
pensation law  for  disability  arising  out  of  occupational 
diseases.  In  this  REVIEW  for  June,  it  will  be  recalled, 
was  an  account  of  die  decision  of  the  Attorney  General 
confirming  the  full  authority  of  the  Employees*  Compen- 
sation Commission  to  pay  such  compensation — a  decision 
that  reversed  an  earlier  ruling  by  Comptroller  General 
McCarl  who  took  it  upon  himself  to  hold  that  occupational 
diseases  were  not  covered  by  the  federal  compensation 
law  and  that  compensation  could  be  payable  only  for 
disability  resulting  from  personal  injury  definitely  deter- 
minable by  place  and  hour.     Subsequent  to  this,  Comp- 
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troUer  General  McCarl  in  a  statement  to  the  President 
denied  that  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  had  any  weight 
upon  his  ruling.  However,  President  Harding,  on  the  day 
before  he  left  Washington  for  his  fateful  Western  trip, 
stated  that  he  approved  of  the  Commission's  stand  under 
the  law  rather  than  the  Comptroller  General's  arbitrary 
construction  of  it.  In  this  attitude,  it  now  appears.  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  concurs,  which  means  upholding  sympa- 
thetic and  e£Fective  administration  of  accident  compen- 
sation legislation. 

Adoption  during  the  present  year  of  pioneer  state  laws 
for  old  age  assistance  by  Montana,  Nevada,  and  the  great 
industrial  state  of  Pennsylvania;  the  extension  of  the  old 
age  pension  act  of  1915  in  Alaska,  and  the  appointment 
of  official  commissions  in  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  to 
study  the  subject  with  a  view  to  legislation,  constitute  a 
significant  advance  in  social  legislation  along  the  lines  of 
the  mothers*  pension  laws  now  in  effect  in  forty-four  states 
and  territories. 

With  the  steel  industry,  under  the  leadership  of  Judge 
Gary,  at  last  yielding  to  public  demand  and  making  a 
beginning  in  the  present  year  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
twelve-hour  day,  further  advances  may  be  expected  in 
legislation  to  abolish  excessive  hours  throughout  Ameri- 
can industry.  Particularly  may  we  look  to  the  forthcom- 
ing state  legislative  sessions  to  give  recognition  to  public 
sentiment,  recently  so  overwhelmingly  expressed,  by  a 
wide  extension  of  much  needed  laws  for  one  day's  rest 
in  seven. 

A  new  Congress  will  meet  in  December.  Plans  are 
under  way  for  the  early  introduction  of  bills  to  provide  a 
federal  public  works  policy  as  an  aid  against  unemploy- 
ment and  to  extend  the  protection  of  accident  compensa- 
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tion  to  the  1 00,000  workers  in  private  employments  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  a  Congress  that  is  fortified  by  recent  vigorous 
expressions  of  public  policy  "back  home/*  will  carefully 
refrain  from  repeating  the  failures  of  its  much-criticised 
predecessor. 

An  issue  calling  for  federal  action  is  that  of  the  veto 
power  of  the  courts.  Adverse  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  nullifying  social  legislation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  minimum  wage  for  women 
and  the  child  labor  laws,  have  been  a  setback  to  progress 
in  raising  labor  standards,  but  they  have  aroused  a  large 
body  of  public  interest  that  may  be  expected  to  bring  about 
reasonable  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  over- 
turn legislation  enacted  in  response  to  general  public 
demand. 

Coal  mine  tragedies  continue  to  provide  sensational 
news.  That  in  Wyoming  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  which  99 
miners  were  killed,  is  the  most  recent  of  an  appalling  series 
of  disasters  due  to  explosions  in  coal  mines  within  the 
past  year.  There  is  urgent  need  of  strengthening  safety 
measures,  particularly  to  prevent  dust  explosions.  A  prac- 
tical program  of  prevention  is  outlined  on  page  1  77  of  this 
Review,  a  high  opportunity  confronts  the  United  States 
Coal  Commission  to  present,  in  its  report  still  to  come, 
official  recommendations  that  will  give  added  weight  and 
impetus  to  the  campaign  to  do  away  for  all  time  with  the 
needless  sacrifice  of  lives  among  the  men  who  dig  our  coal. 

One  of  America's  great  safety  measures  is  the  La 
FoUette  Seamen's  Act  which  protects  not  only  the  men 
who  man  the  ships  but  also  the  traveling  public.  Certain 
shipping  interests  have  recently  been  much  in  evidence 
with  suggestions  that  the  act  should  be  "amended.*'     Is 
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there  serious  danger  that  the  law  will  be  weakened?  Is 
it  being  administered  effectively  >  An  inquiry  is  under 
way  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  must  be  done  further 
to  safeguard  the  benefits  of  this  measure. 

The  desirability  of  keeping  our  American  contacts 
with  international  labor  legislation  and  of  participating  in 
international  conferences  that  lead  to  increased  mutual 
understanding  was  never  more  apparent  than  now.  Post- 
war revival  of  the  activities  of  the  international  scientific 
associations,  of  which  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  serves  as  the  American  Section,  is  being 
brought  about  in  the  present  year.  The  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  will  act  as  unofficial  observer  for 
the  President's  Conference  on  Unemployment  at  the  con- 
ference of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment 
to  be  held  September  9-11  at  Luxemburg,  and  will  also 
represent  the  Association  at  the  eleventh  general  assembly 
of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  be 
held  at  Basle,  October  11-13.  A  study  will  be  made  in 
Europe  of  international  problems  arising  as  a  result  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Act;  in  the  reciprocal  treatment  of 
wage-earners  of  the  various  countries  under  accident  com- 
pensation laws,  and  in  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
dust  explosions  in  coal  mines,  as  well  as  of  the  problem 
of  unemployment. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  Secretary. 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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An  important  demand  of  the  miners— abolition  of  the  twelve-hour 
dajr — ^waal  formally,  and  promptly,  pledged,  July  9,  by  the  anthracite 
coal  operators  during  the  joint  wage  scale  conference  at  Atlantic  City. 
Score  again  for  Public  Opinion  I 

O 

"  We  are  entirely  conscious,"  said  Samuel  D.  Warriner,  chairman  on  behalf 
of  the  anthracite  operators,  "  that  the  idea  that  a  man  should  be  required 
to  Work  a  twelve^hour  day  is  not  deemed  compatible  with  what  we  call 
our  '  American  standards.'  We  feel  elimination  of  this  practice  is  dear 
to  your  hearts  and  that  public  feeling  considers  it  out  of  date." 

O 
A  STATEwms  campaign  has  been  organized  in  New  York  wider  official 
auspices  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  diseases.  At  a 
conference  called  by  Governor  Smith  and  held  in  the  office  of  the  state 
labor  commissioner,  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  July  18,  representatives  of 
employers,  labor  bodied  and  social  service  organizations  united  in  a 
crusade  for  industrial  safety  and  for  informing  the  public  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  state  labor  laws.  In  addition  to  a  central  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Educational  Council  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor,  the  conference  created  a  committee  on  plan  and  scope  for  the 
active  conduct  of  the  safety  campaign.  The  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  is  represented  by  its  secretary  on  the  committee. 

O 

John  L.  Lbwis,  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  a 
recent  letter  congratulating  the  Eagles  for  "  promoting  old  age  pension 
legislation  in  the  various  states,"  writes  that  the  United  Mine  Workers — 
the  largest  trade  union  in  America — will  continue  its  full  cooperation 
in  the  legislative  campaigns  to  extend  old  age  pensions  to  all  of  the 
states. 

O 

A  Conference  on  Women's  Wages  and  the  Supreme  Court  Decision, 
held  in  Washington  May  15-16  at  the  legislative  headquarters  of  the 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  provided  for  the  organization 
of  a  joint  committee  to  examine  proposals  for  restricting  the  power  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional;  for 
amending  the  federal  constitution  for  the  broad  purpose  of  insuring 
protection  of  social  legislation  and  the  rights  of  labor;  for  amending 
the  federal  constitution  so  as  to  give  to  the  states  and  Congress  the 
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power  to  enact  minimum  wage  legislation;  and  for  lending  support  to 
minimum  wage  measures  to  come  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme 
Court  .decision,  as  well  as  other  proposals  having  similar  ends.  The 
joint  committee,  on  which  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is 
represented  by  the  secretary,  is  asked  to  makd  its  final  report  by 
November  1. 

O 

Again  a  jail  door  has  closed  behind  a  New  York  employer  who  neglected 
to  insure  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law.  Frank  Greitzer, 
Brooklyn,  principal  stockholder  in  the  Continental  Woodwork  Company, 
was  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  the  workhouse  and  the  corporation  was 
fined  $500  on  the  same  charge — ^failure  to  take  out  workmen's  compen- 
sation insurance  for  the  protection  of  an  employee  who  lost  three  fingers 
while  at  work. 

O 

New  orders  under  the  British  Columbia  coal  mines  regulation  act 
have  been  issued  to  promote  greater  safety  in  mines,  particularly  against 
gas  explosions.  In  1922  rules  were  issued  governing  the  use  of  elec- 
trical power  in  coal  mines. 

O 

Alice  Henry,  writing  on  "The  Actor's  Sunday"  in  Life  and  Labor 
Bulletm,  says  that  one  drawback  to  being  a  public  entertainer  is?  the  seven- 
day  week.  "The  Actors'  Equity  Association,"  she  states,  "is  out  to 
abolish  it,  in  thosei  states  where  it  exists,  and  to  prevent  its  being 
legalized  in  those  other  states  where  Sunday  performances  at  present 
cannot  be  given." 

O 

The  government  in  Japan  is  drafting  a  plan  for  workmen's  health 
insurance,  which  will  be  compulsory  for  workers  in  factories  employing 
more  than  300  employees. 

O 

The  supreme  court  of  California,  on  June  15,  held  unconstitutional  the 
act  of  1919  requiring  employers  to  pay  $350  for  each  compensable  death 
of  an  employee  not  leaving  dependents,  to  be  used  for  rehabilitation 
and  reeducation  of  injured  workers. 

O 

Failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  assembly  to  pass  a  bill  to  liberalize  awards 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  and  to  reduce  the  waiting  period 
from  ten  td  seven  days,  is  laid  to  "a  sudden  change  of  heart"  on  the 
part  of  certain  legislators.  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  a  prominent  official 
of  the  miners'  union,  in  a  statement  following  the  vote,  said:  "Last 
night  we  had  118  pledged  to  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  Joyce  compen- 
sation bill  During  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  the  manufacturers- 
coal  operator  lobby  which  wasi  equipped  with  plenty  of  money  and 
wliisky  started  their  drive  on  the  weaklings  in  the  House,  and  with  the 
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help  of  treacherous  Republican  leaders  from  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny 
counties  succeeded  in  getting  enough  pledged  votes  to  remain  away 
from  the  morning  session  and  enough  others  to  dodge  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  the  constitutional  majority  necessary  to  enact  the 
measure.  We  have  been  temporarily  checked  in  our  humanitarian 
e£Fort8  to  increase  compensation  to  the  injured  and  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  commonwealth,  but  we  are  resolved  that  the  fight  shall 
not  stop." 

O 

Institution  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  in  the  Bir- 
mingham district,  news  despatches!  state,  has  been  postponed  by  thef 
Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Company. 

O 

Prompt  settlement  of  compensation  by  the  Wyoming  state  fund  for 
accident  insurance  came  as  a  timely  aid  to  widows  and  children  of 
miners'  who  were  killed  in  the  Kemmerer  coal  mine  disaster  of  August 
14,  in  which  99  miners  lost  their  lives.  In  33  cases  awards  were  made 
almost  immediately,  totalling  $133,070.01.  Remaining  cases  await  proof 
from  claimants,  most  of  whom  live  outside  the  United  States. 

O 

Seven  Canadian  provinces  have  enacted  minimum  wage  laws  for 
women,  Alberta's  act  of  1922  being  the  most  recent. 

O 

More  than  30,000  disabled  w<ar  veterans  have  been  rehabilitated  by 
the  federal  Veterans'  Bureau  and  have  gone  into  employment  within  the 
last  two  years.  Statistical  studies  made  on  some  20,000  show  that  they 
are  earning  more  than  they  earned  before  the  war.  "  Employers 
throughout  the  country  who  have  had  these  men  in  their  employ," 
according  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  "give 
favorable  reactions  as  to  the  satisfactory  services  of  the  rehabilitated 
men." 

O 

In  Queensland,  Australia,  the  unemployment  insurance  act  of  1922 
went  into  effect  by  proclamation  of  the  governor  on  March  1,  1923. 


Secretary  Hoover,  in  an  introduction  to  a  volume,  "Trade  Association 
Activities,"  recently  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  writes: 
"  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  curves  in  the  business  cycle  from 
activity  to  depression  have  been  less  disastrous  in  those  industries  or 
trades  where  accurate,  lawful  statistical  data  have  been  available  to 
all.  ♦  ♦  ♦  If  industry  is  to  march  with  reasonable  profits  instead  of 
undergoing  fits  of  famine  and  feast,  if  employment  is  to  be  held  constant 
and  not  subjected  to  vast  waves  of.  hardship,  there  must  be  adequate 
statistical  service." 
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Governor  Pinchot^  tin  vetoing  a  bill  to  impose  a  state  tax  on  premioms 
paid  into  the  state  accidmt  insurance  fund,  July  13,  declared:  "I  am 
not  willing  to  join  in  the  placing  of  any  obstacle  between  the  employers 
of  the  state  and  the  use  of  the  state  workmen's  insurance,  whether  the 
obstacle  would  be  insurmountable  or  not.  I  believe  that  the  idea  of 
workmen's  compensation  insured  through  the  state  fund  should  be  fos- 
tered to  the  fullest  reasonable  extent" 

O 

A  DIVIDEND  of  $2,500,000  has  been  declared  by  the  Ohio  Industrial  Com- 
mission, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  to  employers  insured  in  the 
state  accident  insurance  fund.  The  exclusive  state  fund  continues  to 
make  an  increasingly  impressive  showing  of  economy. 

O 

Information  regarding  measures  recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
mercury  poisoning  are  given  in  Serial  2354,  just  issued  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Mines.  This  occupational  disease  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  hazard  in  mining  operations,  but  it  is  also  prevalent  in  industries, 
trades  and  arts  in  which  mercury  is  used. 

O 
Leo  Wolman,  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  addressing  the 
Casualty  Actuarial  Society,  said:  "Judging  by  the  extensive  and  sus- 
tained interest  in  unemployment  insurance,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  only  a  short  period  of  time  before  one  or  more  of  the  American 
commonwealths  will  embark  on  the  experiment  of  compulsory  unemployment 
insurance "  just  as,  a  decade  ago,  "  they  had  embarked  on  similar  experiments 
in  the  field  of  accident  insurance." 

O 

John  A.  McGilvray  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  California 
Industrial  Accident  Commission,  succeeding  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  who 
resigned.  Mr.  McGilvray  was  chief  of  the  Legislative  Counsel  Bureau 
at  Sacramento. 

O 

A  verdict  for  $9,000  has  been  awarded  by  a  supreme  court  jury  at 
Rochester  to  Spencer  Whitaker  against  the  Utica  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  The  plaintiff  charged  that  the  insurance  company  circulated 
a  pamphlet  which  cast  suspicion  upon  and  injured  his  project  of  a 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  business. 

O 

What  is  termed  "one  of  the  most  advanced  attempts  at  social  legislation 
made  by  a  Central  European  state,"  is  being  undertaken  by  Czecho- 
slovakia. An  official  commission  has  just  completed  the  draft  of  old 
age  and  invalidity  insurance  legislation  which  is  said  to '  be  assured  of 
adoption.  The  measure  includes  all  employed  manual  and  "white 
collar"  workers.    Benefits  will  apply  to  incapacitated  persons  who  are 
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no  longer  able  to  earn  two-thirds  of  a  specified  living  wage.  Old  age 
payments  will  be  granted  to  all  insured  citizens  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  The  cost  of  the  insurance  will  rest  equally  upon 
employer  and  employee,  with  the  state  also  contributing.  Existing 
health  insurance  provisions  will  be  amalgamated  with  the  new  state 
organization  for  old  age  and  invalidity  insurance. 

O 
Thb  Goth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers'  Union  at  their  oonveotion   in  June 
decided  to  work  for  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  unemployment  insurance 
by  the  industry. 

O 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  at  a  meeting  June  28,  en- 
dorsed the  platform  of  its  social  justice  commission,  headed  by  Rabbi 
Horace  J.  Wolf  of  Rochester,  which  declared  for  protective  labor  legis- 
lation, including  a  maximum  eight-hour  day  for  all  industrial  workers; 
a  compulsory  one  day  of  rest  in  utven;  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  and 
old  age  and  unemployment  insurance. 

O 
A  DBLiGt^TioN  from  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
headed  by  its  president,  Tom  Moore,  recently  submitted  to  the  premier 
a  number  of  demands  on  the  federal  government,  including  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  employment  exchanges,  development  of  the  public  em- 
ployment service  and  the  immediate  institution  of  unemployment 
insurance.  Mr.  Moore  also  asked  that  legislation  be  passed  to  give 
effect  to  the  resolution  adopted  by  Parliament  in  favor  of  old  age 
pensions. 

O 

Da.  Royal  A.  Mebker,  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  stated  that  20,000  more  industrial-  accidents  were  reported  to 
•the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau  for  the  first  four  months  of  1923 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1922. 

O 

By  a  vote  of  only  five  less  than  the  constitutional  majority  of  twenty- 
six  a  bill  for  old  age  pensions  was  defeated  in  the  Illinois  Senate  June  1, 
twenty-one  senators  voting  for  the  measure. 

O 

Writing  in  The  Survey  on  the  Montana  old  age  pension  law  in  effect 
March  5,  Belle  Fligelman  says:  "But  even  as  a  change  in  the  method 
of  distributing  public  charities,  the  new  so-called  old  age  pension  system 
is  welcome.  It  gives  the  recipient  of  the  pension  a  certain  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  use  of  the  money  which  the  county  is  spending  on  him. 
And  it  makes  the  proverbial  dignity  of  gray  hairs  a  shade  more  real  by 
investing  the  penniless  aged  folks  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect 
which  the  common  poor  farm  now  denies  them.    A  considerable  number 
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of  aged  inmates  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  poor  farm  have  already  volun- 
tarily made  inquiries  regarding  the  method  of  application  for  a  pension, 
declaring  that  they  would  a  thousand  times  rather  live  meagerly  on  an 
income  of  their  own  than  comfortably  in  the  poor  farm  with  its  con- 
notation of  disgrace." 

O 

Lewis  T.  Bryant,  state  commissioner  of  labor  of  New  Jersey,  who  died 
June  27,  was  a  veteran  labor  law  administrator.  General  Bryant  had 
served  continuously  as  laboit  commissiomer  since  the  creation  of  the 
office  in  IS^  and  had  only  recently  been  reappointed  with  the.  strong 
endorsement  of  both  labor  and  employers. 


Safety  work  in  Oregon  is  showing  results  according  to  official  data  on 
fatal  accidents  subject  to  the  compensation  law.  In  1921  one  fatal  injury 
occurred  on  an  average  for  each  154,647  work  days,  while  in  1922  there  was 
but  one  fatal  case  in  174,579  work  days — an  improvement  in  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  over  11  per  cent. 

O 

Investigation  now  under  way  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  brought  out  evidence  that,  since  the  shopmen's  strike  of  1922, 
defective  railroad  equipment,  menacing  to  public  safety,  has  been  used  in 
defiance  of  federal  safety  laws.  Locomotive  405  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  broke  down  19  times  in  3  months  and  then  ended  its  "lawless" 
career  by  sending  its  crew  to  death.  Out  of  90  particular  cases  of  engines 
"OK'd"  by  the  Lehigh  management,  re-inspection  by  government  inspectors 
found  63  defective,  and  of  that  number  26  were  ordered  out  of  service. 
Twenty-four  of  these  engines  had  not  been  reported  on  at  all.  "  It  is  to  be 
noted,"  said  the  inspector's  report,  "that  the  railroad  reports  of  monthly 
inspections  showed  these  locomotives  in  each  case  to  be  in  good  condition." 


Commenting  upon  the  enactment  of  an  old  age  pension  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  says :  "  Pennsylvania  has  embarked 
on  an  experiment  which  promises  to  blaze  a  new  trail  in  state  and  local 
treatment  of  the  aged  poor." 

O 

Sixtebn  cases  of  anthrax  have  been  reported  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  the  first  six  months  of  1923. 
This  indicates  that  the  disease  is  increasing.  For  the  entire  preceding 
year  therej  were  22  cases,  of  which  20  were  of  industrial  origin  and 
occurred  in  workers  handling  imported  skins,  hides,  hair  and  wool.  Dr. 
Royal  Meeker,  chief  of  the  department,  announces  that  plans  are  under 
way  for  effective  federal-state  cooperation  in  protecting  wage-earners 
from  the  dreaded  disease. 
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A  SEFERENDuiir  OH  a  foity-eiffht-hour  working  week  for  women  and 
children  is  provided  for  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  Maine  legislature.  The 
governor  has  called  a  special  election  for  October  15. 

O 

Death  benefit  under  the  Vermont  accident  compensation  act  remains 
at  the  $3,000  limit  An  effort  wa3  made  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
legislature  to  raise  the  limit  to  $5,000.  This  failing,  $3,500  was  asked. 
But  the  senate  stood  pat  against  any  increase  at  all,  thereby  placing  a 
black  mark  against  its  own  record  in  a  year  of  widespread  liberalization 
of  compensation  laws. 

O 

Accident  compensation  has  been  awarded  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  to  a  woman  employed  by  an  industry  to  do  knitting  work 
at  home.  She  was  injured  while  on  her  way  to  the  factory  for  material. 
The  decision  haai  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  "most  advanced" 
handed  down  under  the  compensation  law. 


OcroBOER  1  ia|  the  date  of  the  forty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  be  held  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

O 

Charles  Haugh,  Jr.,  actuary  for  the  North  Dakota  state  Workmen's 
Compensation  Bureau,  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  com* 
bining  this  office  with  that  of  actuary. 

O 

Detailed  regulations  have  been  issued  by  the  department  of  labor  and 
industry  of  New  South  Wales  for  the  administration  of  the  act  of  1922 
providing  compensation  benefits,  including  medical  care,  to  workers  in 
metal  mines  disabled  by  lead  poisoning  incurred  in  the  course  of  their 
employment. 

O 

Important  changes  made  in  1923  in  the  Texas  accident  compensation 
law  include  an  increase  of  the  weekly  maximum  from  $15  to  $20,  and 
the  extension  of  the  period  of  medical  care. 

O 

Requirements  for  safety  in  the  various  phases  of  the  lumber  industry 
are  embodied  in  the  Logging  and  Sawmill  Safety  Code  recently  com- 
pleted by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Standards. 

O 

Proposals  have  been  made,  growing  out  of  the  long-continued  abnormal 
unemployment  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  unemployment  benefit  payable 
under  the  imemplo3rment  insurance  acts  be  used  in  part  payment  of 
wages  on  relief  work  provided  through  local  authorities  and  in  aid  of  wages 
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paid  by  priyate  employers.  These  proposals  for  "raiding  the  unemplcyymcnt 
fund  "  to  **  subsidize  wages  "  are  opposed  in  a  vigorous  report  just  completed 
by  the  Government  which  concludes  that  they  "would  be  objectionable  in 
principle,  as  gravely  endangering  the  contributory  basis  of  the  fund,  and  impos- 
sible in  practice  without  serious  inequities  and  risk  of  abuse." 

O 
The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Intematioiial  Assodatioa  of 
Public  Employment  Services  was  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Septem- 
ber 4-7. 

O 

Employers  and  labor  have  jomed  forces  in  Ohio  in  support  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  November  election,  elim- 
inating the  open  liability  of  employers  in  personal  injury  cases. 

O 

Dr.  L.  R.  Thompson,  surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  in 
an  address  before  the  women's  advisory  council  of  the  service,  declared 
that  *  the  foundation  of  industrial  hygiene  in  this  or  any  other  country 
is  based  on  industrial  laws.** 

O 

Urging  the  Ohio  legislature  not  to  reduce  the  appropriation  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  so  as  to  cripple  the  service. 
Governor  A.  V.  Donahey  in  a  special  message,  April  5,  wrote :  "  You  and  I 
jointly  have  a  sacred  obligation  to  protect  our  workmen's  compensation  fund 
now  amounting  to  $^,000,000,  all  belonging  to  men  and  women  injured  in 
industry  or  to  dependents  of  workers  who  lost  their  lives  in  industrial  acci- 
dents. The  people  of  Ohio  expect  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  to  exercise  economy,  but  I  am  sure  they  do  not  want  unwise 
economy  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunates  of  our  states.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  not  to  handicap  this  great  humanitarian  work  but  to  appropriate 
ample  funds  to  safeguard  our  workmen's  compensation  system  from  its  enemies 
who  still  are  seeking  to  destroy  it" 

O 

"Governor  Pinchot's  appointment  of  T.  Henry  Walnut  as  chair- 
man of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  is  worthy  of  hearty 
commendation.  This  important  board  might  easily  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  control  of  machine  politicians.  Mr.  Walnut  is  clear  of 
factionalism.  No  political  mfluencea  will  swerve  him." — PhUadetpfAi 
Inquirer. 

O 

In  the  Wisconsin  senate  the  bill  for  unemployment  compensation 
failed  of  passage.  With  prospects  of  a  close  vote,  the  opposition 
proposed  that  the  bill  be  dropped  temporarily  and  a  legislative  com- 
mittee created  to  study  the  subject  further.  This  was  accepted  in  good 
faith  by  friends  of  the  measure,  but  the  opposition  then  killed  the 
proposed  investigation. 
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One-Day-of-Rest-in-Seven  Legislation 
An  Immediate  Issue 


By  John  B.  Andrews 


«<TX7E  DO  not  believe  in  the  seven-day  week,"  declared  Judge 
^^  Gary  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  a  widely 
published  letter  June  25,  1923,  to  Rev.  H.  L.  Bowlby  of  the  Lord's 
Day  Alliance. 

For  years  the  Steel  Corporation  has  been  the  chief  offender  in 
driving  its  labor  twelve  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week,  not  to 
mention  the  dreaded  twenty-four  hour  turn.  Now  a  thoroughly 
aroused  Public  Opinion  has  forced  the  steel  industry  to  announce 
the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  beginning  in  the  present  year. 
And  recently  Judge  Gary  has  publicly  stated  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  "operating  on  the  six-day  week  basis" ;  that  he  is  "not  aware 
of  any  infringement." 

With  the  flag  of  surrender  raised  at  last  over  the  main  citadel 
of  inhuman  working  hours,  the  force  of  public  demand  may  be 
expected  to  find  acknowledgment  in  forthcoming  sessions  of  state 
legislatures.  This  should  result,  for  one  good  thing,  in  a  wide 
extension  of  l^slation  for  one-day-of-rest-in-seven. 

Substantial  beginnings  have  been  made.  A  decade  of  consistent 
effort  has  laid  a  firm  groundwork  for  an  informed  public  opinion 
and  has  resulted  in  a  half  dozen  laws  embodying  the  principle  of 
the  weekly  rest  day.  The  Federal  government  has  extended  the 
six-day  working  week  by  law  to  postoffice  employees. 

The  most  effective  laws  thus  far  enacted  for  one  day's  rest  in 
seven — notably  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Wisconsin — ^have 
followed  the  "Standard  Bill"  prepared  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  a  dozen  years  ago.  In  preparing  the  standard 
bill  as  an  aid  to  uniform  state  legislation,  the  special  committee 
created  at  the  Association's  annual  meeting  in  1911  recognized  that, 
rather  than  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principle  of  the  old  Sabbath 
laws,  modern  industrial  conditions  call  for  a  new  type  of  law, 
based  on  a  new  principle — 2l  law  that,  with  reasonable  elasticity  in 
cases  of  emergency  or  unusual  industrial  conditions,  forbids  an 
employer  to  work  his  men  seven  days  a  week,  and  yet  permits  an 
industry  necessarily  or  desirably  continuous  to  operate  seven  days 
a  week. 
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"Tired  men  are  partly  poisoned  men."  This  declaration  at  the 
Association's  annual  meeting  in  1913  by  William  C.  Redfield,  then 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  struck  the  keynote  of  the  legislative  cam- 
paigns that  have  since  been  waged  for  shorter  working  hours  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency  as  well  as  of  social  justice. 

In  1923  vigorous  campaigns  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  legisla- 
tion were  waged  in  Minnesota,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Minnesota  a  law  was  enacted — b.  weak,  emasculated  meas- 
ure, however,  that  reflects  little  credit  upon  the  legislature.  An  im- 
posing list  of  occupations  is  specifically  exempted  by  the  act,  in- 
cluding significantly,  steam  and  electric  railroads,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph companies,  and  flour  mills.  Indeed,  Minnesota  citizens  may, 
by  reading  the  exemptions,  get  a  new  and  startling  picture  of  the 
extent  of  seven-day  labor  in  the  state ! 

In  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois — the  two  states  having  most  seven- 
day  labor — the  rest-day  bills,  after  passing  the  lower  houses  of 
both  states,  were  ruthlessly  strangled.  Opposition  tactics  in  Penn- 
sylvania, particularly,  recalled  the  methods  resorted  to  several  years 
ago  in  New  York  by  Speaker  Sweet  when  he  smothered  the  "welfare 
bills"  in  committee — ^thereby  arousing  nationwide  protest  against  the 
violation  of  representative  government.  On  March  6,  the  Penn- 
sylvania House  (for  the  second  time)  passed  the  well-considered 
one-day-of-rest-in-seven  bill  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  170  to  17. 
But  in  the  Senate  there  was  no  vote.  The  bill  was  buried  in  the 
committee  which  in  Harrisburg  is  known  as  "the  legislative  grave- 
yard." Senator  Daix,  who  controlled  the  reporting  out  of  the  bill, 
resisted  a  strong,  representative  demand  and  refused  to  allow  the 
bill  to  come  before  the  Senate  for  a  roll  call. 

The  issue  is  clear-cut.  The  seven-day  week  is  just  as  clearly  an 
offense  to  the  public  conscience  as  is  the  twelve-hour  day.  It  strikes 
at  the  well-being  and  efficiency  of  many  thousands  of  workers.  It 
is  publicly  repudiated  by  employers :  witness  the  referendum  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  agreed,  1676  to  3, 
that  "one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  or  its  equivalent,  should  be  provided." 
If  the  public  really  cares — if  public  opinion  continues  to  assert  itself 
as  vigorously  as  it  has  during  the  past  few  months  against  inhuman 
working  hours  in  industry — we  may  look  to  state  legislatures  at  the 
coming  sessions,  including  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  to  speed  the 
adoption  of  well  considered,  effective  legislation  insuring  to  wage- 
earners  the  protection  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 
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Two  More  Mine  Tragedies! 

Program  for  Preventioii 


OINCE  the  terrific  ezplotioD  in  a  New  Mexico  coal  mine,  Febniaiy  8,  in 
^^  which  120  minen  were  killed,  there  have  been  two  major  ditatten  in  coal 
minet— one  in  G>lorado,  May  5,  which  wiped  out  tko  !£▼••  of  10  minors, 
and  another  in  Wyoming,  August  14,  which  took  its  fhastlj  toll  of  99  Uw, 
most  of  the  fatalities  occurring  a  mile  underground  with  the  bodies  **charred 
beyond  recognition.** 

Both  were  caused  by  explosions. 

**Throughout  the  day  the  little  settlement  of  Frontier  had  a  pitiful 
spectacle,**  said  the  news  di^>atches.  *  *  *  **As  the  cars  came  up 
the  main  shaft  from  below  with  their  tragic  weight,  the  1,500  watchers — 
mothers,  sweethearts,  wives  and  fathers — surged  through  the  guard. 
*  *  *  There  was  hardly  a  home  in  Frontier  that  was  not  affected.** 
One  miner,  "the  outstanding  hero  of  the  explosion,**  who  saved  29  of 
his  companions  by  fighting  to  get  them  to  erect  protecting  barricades, 
has  gone  insane  as  a  result  of  his  experience. 

The  widows  and  children  of  the  dead  miners  are  assured  prompt  accident 
compensation — since  the  relief — estimated  at  about  $500,000 — it  payable  from 
the  State  Compensation  Fund. 

These  tragedies  of  1923  follow  an  appalling  series  of  fatal  mine  accidents  in 
1922.  In  that  year  there  were  eleven  major  disasten  in  coal  mines,  due  to 
e]q>losions.  These  accidents  caused  the  death  of  264  men.  In  ten  jtan  wm 
liaino  IdDod  nenrlj  25,000  miners! 

How  long  shall  these  killings  contmue?  When  ¥rill  the  public  insist  upon 
removing  for  all  time  the  dreaded  spectre  of  violent  death  that  stalks  through 
the  mines? 

Mine  bureaus  have  existed  for  many  years.  Accident  compensation  laws 
have  provided  at  least  partial  relief  for  those  left  dependent.  But  tmi^tj 
•tanilnrds  aro  atili  inadoqnate. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  sho%ni  that  many  of  the  worst 
hazards  of  mming  can  be  eliminated.  Director  Bain  of  the  bureau  declares 
that  **e]q>losions  can  and  must  be  prevented.**  i^esults,  however,  depend  upon 
local  and  state  action. 

In  order  to  make  safety  work  in  the  mines  more  effective,  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  urging  as  a  beginning  that  protective  legis- 
lation be  strengthened — 

(1)  to  Mfognard  mino  intpoctors  afninat  pnrtisan  intorCnranc^— 
wliathor  political  or  indoatrini  and  to  piaeo  thorn  upon  a 
baaia  of  training  and  OKporioneo; 

(2)  to  offor— tluroofh  worionon'a  componaation  lawa  indnco* 
monta  to  carefol  omplojora  who  roduco  haiarda  bj  propor 
aafofvarda; 

(3)  to  roqviro  aprinUing  with  rodri  doat  to  provont  tho  trafodiaa 
dno  to  coal  dost  aa^loaiona. 

Illlllllllllllillillllllliiliiililllillililiiliiililiiiiiiiiiilliiiillililiilililllliiililiiililllll 
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Steel  Abandons  the  Twelve-Hour  Day 

A  Demonstration  of  the  Power  of  Public  Opinion 


By  Frederick  W.  MacKenzie 


"Chicago,  Aug.  13. — Several  hundred  men  in  the  open 
hearth  and  other  departments  of  the  steel  mills  at  Gary, 
Ind.,  and  South  Chicago,  were  the  first  beneficiaries  this  morning 
when  the  eight-hour  shift  went  into  e£Fect  at  8  o'clock.  The 
long  talked-of  'eight-hour  day'  ♦  ♦  ♦  had  become  a 
reality,  and  the  workmen  in  the  steel  communities  were 
evidently  elated."^New8  dispatch  to  the  New'  York  Titnes. 

O 

"Chicago^  Aug.  13.— At  the  homes  of  the  'lucky*— those 
who  were  m  the  first  group  to  be  granted  the  change  from 
the  twelve  to  the  eight-hour  day — breakfast  was  waiting. 
In  many  workmen's  cottages  wives  and  children  waited  im- 
patiently for  the  novel  experience  of  having  'Daddy'  talk 
and  play  with  them  for  an  hour  or  two  before  throwing 
himself  exhausted  on  the  bed  to  sleep  until  the  time  for  the 
shift."— Newi  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World. 

O 

"Pittsburg,  Aug.  20. — ^The  new  eight-hour  day  in  the  steel 
mills  is  attracting  workmen  who  have)  never  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  industry,  and  mill  managers  and  employ- 
ment agents  to-day  were  predicting  that  it  would  not  be 
long  until  the  labor  shortage  indicated  last  week  would  be 
overcome  and  all  the  plants  would  be  in  full  operation  on 
the  three-shift  schedule."— News  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Titnes. 


THIRTY  years  of  effort  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the 
steel  industry  culminated  in  1923  in  an  informed  and  insistent 
Public  Opinion  that  could  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the  managers  of 
Steel.  The  chief  stronghold  of  inhtunan  working  hours  surrendered. 

When  in  the  spring  of  1922  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  to  leading  executives  in  the  steel 
industry,  urged  the  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  he  was  giving 
distinguished  expression  to  a  public  demand  that  had  long  been  tak- 
ing form  on  a  solid  basis  of  fact  and  interpretation. 

In  response  to  the  President's  request,  on  'May  26,  1922,  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  of  which  Judge  Gary  of  the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  president,  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Judge  Gary  was  chairman,  to  consider  changing  the 
working  hours. 

A  year  later.  May  25,  1923,  the  committee  submitted  a  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Institute,  refusing  to  elim- 
inate the  twelve-hour  day  "imder  the  present  conditions." 

Ten  weeks  later,  on  August  2,  the  Institute  reached  a  different 
decision.  It  decided  to  eliminate  the  twelve-hour  day,  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  And  on  August  13  a  beginning  was  made  by  introducing 
the  eight-hour  shift  in  the  open  hearth  departments  of  Steel  Corpora- 
tion mills. 

During  the  ten  weeks  following  the  Steel  Institute's  action  of 
May  25 — in  not  merely  refusing  to  do  away  with  the  twelve-hour 
day  but  in  actually  condoning  it — ^the  white  heat  of  public  disap- 
proval beat  without  respite  upon  the  steel  heads. 

The  result  stands  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tions in  the  history  of  industrial  progress  of  the  power  of  the  public 
to  compel  the  repudiation  by  employers  of  indecent  working  stand- 
ards, however  strongly  entrenched. 

Judge  Gary  had  admitted  earlier  in  the  year,  in  January,  in  an 
address  to  the  presidents  of  subsidiary  companies  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  that  he  was  "very  much  worried  over  the  twelve-hour 
day  question"  and  that  while  "looking  for  a  solution"  he  was  doing 
so  "not  because  I  think  it  necessarily  harmful,  but  laiigely  for  the 
reason  that  there  is  more  or  less  public  sentiment  against  it."  By 
August,  Judge  Gary  probably  had  no  remaining  doubt  that  there 
is  vastly  "more"  than  "less"  adverse  public  sentiment  to  which  he 
must  bow. 

Going  Against  Fact  and  Sentiment 

The  Institute's  adverse  report  was  of  a  kind  to  invite  criticism. 
It  stated  that  the  shortage  of  labor  made  it  impossible  to  lessen  hours 
without  seriously  curtailing  needed  production.  It  asserted  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  twelve-hour  day  would  require  at  least  60,000 
additional  employees  and  would  cause  a  15  per  cent  increase  in 
prices  to  consumers.  It  laid  part  of  the  responsibility  for  "labor 
shortage"  in  steel  on  immigration  restrictions.  It  suggested  that 
at  some  future  time  the  shortening  of  the  work  day  might  be  favor- 
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ably  considered  by  the  Institute  "if"  labor  should  become  sufficient, 
and  "provided"  the  public  would  consent  to  higher  prices,  and  "pro- 
vided further"  that  "employees  would  consent  and  that  industry 
generally,  including  the  farmers,  would  approve." 

The  report  charged  that  the  workers  themselves  stood  in  the  way 
of  a  shorter  work-day ;  that  labor  wanted  the  twelve-hour  day  I  The 
agitation  against  the  twelve-hour  day  was  "not  created  or  endorsed 
by  the  workmen  themselves,"  according  to  the  Gary  committee, 
which  "asserted  with  confidence  that  there  is  less  physical  work, 
as  a  total  per  day,  and  less  fatigue  from  the  work  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  than  pertains  to  the  large  majority 
of  the  eight-hour  men."  Furthermore,  said  the  report :  "Whatever 
will  be  said  against  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry,  investi- 
gation has  convinced  this  committee  that  the  same  has  not  of  itself 
been  an  injury  to  the  employees,  physically,  mentally  or  morally. 
Whether  or  not,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  twelve-hour  men  de- 
voted less  time  to  their  families  than  the  employees  working  less 
hours  is  perhaps  questionable.  *  *  *  The  workmen,  as  a  rule, 
prefer  the  longer  hours  because  it  permits  larger  compensation  per 
day." 

The  Institute's  action  and  its  explanation  to  the  public  did 
more  than  affront  the  public  conscience;  it  went  dead  against  the 
facts  brought  out  in  many  competent,  disinterested  investigations. 
Of  pioneer  importance  is  the  "Pittsburgh  Survey"  of  1907-08  and 
the  ensuing  volume  "The  Steel  Workers"  by  John  A.  Fitch.  Still 
fresh  in  people's  minds  were  the  report  on  the  steel  strike  of  1919 
by  the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  the  report  of  the  Cabot  Fund 
investigation,  and  the  significant  report  of  1922  on  the  twelve-hour 
shift  in  industry  by  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies 
— ^all  proving  the  evil  effects  upon  the  workmen  as  producers,  citi- 
zens, heads  of  families  and  human  beings.  It  was  noted,  too,  that 
the  Institute's  statements  were  strikingly  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  of  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, Stuyvesant  Fish,  chairman,  which  investigated  hours  of  the 
steel  workers  in  1912,  and  held  "that  a  twelve-hour  day  of  labor, 
followed  continuously  by  any  group  of  men  for  any  considerable 
number  of  years  means  a  decreasing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  vigor  and 
virility  of  such  men."    ' 
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The  Workmen  Prefer  the  Longer  Hours— Judge  Gary 
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Social  service  organizations,  labor  bodies,  church  and  engineering 
federations,  with  the  strong  cooperation  of  the  press,  united  in 
assailing  the  report.  A  striking  feature  of  the  campaign  was  the 
joining  of  forces  by  Protestants,  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews — ^rep- 
resented by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  the  Social  Action  Department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  and  the  Social  Justice  Com- 
mission of  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis — ^in  issuing 
a  vigorous  statement  against  the  Institute's  action.  Newspapers  and 
magazines,  irrespective  of  parti^n  or  economic  color,  reflected  and 
stimulated  popular  resentment  in  stirring  features  and  editorials. 


A  Compelling  Argument  for  Legislation 

In  statements  carried  by  the  press  immediately  following 
the  Gary  report,  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
pointed  out  (1)  that  at  least  twenty  independent  steel  companies 
have  successfully  installed  the  eight-hour  day;  (2)  that,  in  the 
face  of  Judge  Gary's  pleas,  two  big  companies  had  just  abolished 
the  twelve-hour  shifty  in  their  open  hearth  departments  "at  the 
request  of  their  workers'*  who  were  "so  opposed  to  the  long 
shift  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  less  pay  to  secure  an  eight- 
hour  day;"  (3)  that  "information  now  coming  to  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  indicat/es  that  many  who  had  confidently 
looked  to  the  steel  managers  to  set  their  own  house  in  order  now 
see  the  futility  of  waiting  longer  upon  voluntary  action  to  bring 
about  reasonable  hours  and  a  weekly  rest  day ;"  (4)  that  Judge 
Gary's  position  "is  in  utter  disregard  of  promises,  made  since  the 
Armistice  by  leading  representatives  of  industry  and  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  business  would  meet  public 
expectations  by  voluntarily  abandoning  anti-social  policies  if  it 
were  kept  free  from  legislative  interference;"  and  (5)  that  "by 
clinging  to  the  twelve-hour  day,  Judge  Gary  has  strengthened 
the  argument  for  the  adoption  of  legislation  to  protect  the  work- 
men in  all  steel  mills  and  other  continuous  processes  against 
excessive  hours."  The  Association's  "Calendar  of  the  Twelve- 
Hour  Day  in  the  Steel  Industry"^  showing  the  failure  of  eflForts  of 

*See  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  June,  1922, 
p.  121. 
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— ^Labor,  August  4. 
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the  past  thirty  years  to  induce  the  biggest  steel  interests  to  do  away 
with  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week,  and  an  article 
in  the  June  jiumber  of  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
vividly  describing  personal  experiences  in  the  twelve-hour  shift, 
were  given  extensive  publicity.^ 

The  Institute  Reconsiders 

President  Harding  expressed  disappointment  over  the  adverse 
report  of  the  steel  committee.  In  a  letter  to  Judge  Gary,  June  18, 
he  requested  the  Institute  to  pledge  itself  to  the  abolition  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  "when  there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  available."  Re- 
plying, June  27,  Judge  Gary  agreed  that  "undoubtedly  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  eliminating  the 
twelve-hour  day,  and  this  we  do  not  underestimate."  Therefore,  he 
announced,  the  steel  executives  "are  determined  to  exert  every  effort 
st  our  command  to  secure  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this 
country  a  total  abolition  of  the  twelve-hour  day  at  the  earliest  time 
practicable"  and  "we  think  it  can  be  brought  about  without  undue 
delay  when,  as  you  stated,  'there  is  a  surplus  of  labor  available/  " 

A  month  later,  public  criticism  continuing  unabated,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  met  in  New  York  for  action. 
Judge  Gary's  statement  of  August  2,  announcing  the  final  decision 
of  the  Institute  to  begin  at  once  the  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour 
day,  stated  that  "manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  representing  sub- 
stantially the  entire  industry  of  this  country,  will  now  begin  the 
total  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  will  progress  as  rapidly 
as  the  supply  of  labor  will  permit.  *  *  *  Where  the  hours  of 
employees  connected  with  continuous  processes  are  reduced  from 
twelve  to  eight  hours,  their  wage  rates  will  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
afford  earnings  equivalent  to  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  hourly  and 
base  rates." 

In  beginning  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  shift  in  the  Steel 
Corporation  mills,  August  13,  the  managers  announced  that  "the 
progress  which  we  shall  be  able  to  make  immediately  depends  on 


■Sec  "The  Twelve-Hour  Shift,"  l^  Charles  R.  Walker,  author  of  "Stcfcl: 
The  Diary  of  A  Furnace  Worker,"  in  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review, 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  2,  June,  1923,  pp.  106-119. 
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the  availability  of  the  additional  workmen  required."  In  view  of  this 
attitude,  which  reflected  Judge  Gary's  contention  all  along  as  to 
*'labor  shortage,"  there  was  exceptional  interest  in  the  later  dis- 
patches from  the  steel  centers  which  reported  that  the  fears  of 
insufficient  labor  were  proving  unfounded  since  "the  new  eight- 
hour  day  in  the  steel  mills  is  attracting  workmen  who  have  never 
had  any  connection  with  the  industry." 

Abolish  Excessive  Hours  Everjrwhere 

Steel  has  capitulated.  But  only  the  future  will  tell  whether 
"conditions"  will  contjinue  to  be  regarded  by  the  steel  directors 
as  favorable  to  a  complete — ^and  permanent— elimination  of  the 
twelve-hour  day.  And  the  present  victory  for  public  opinion 
will  directly  benefit  only  steel  workers ;  relief  is  still  to  come  for 
thousands  of  workers  in  other  industries  who  labor  imder  the 
twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week.  Because  of  the 
eminence  of  Judge  Gary  in  the  industrial  world,  public  indignation 
could  focus  readily  upon  him  and,  in  the  light  of  nationwide  pub- 
licity, get  results.  In  the  nature  of  things,  lesser  employers  in  vari- 
ous industries  scattered  throughout  the  country  can  not  be  reached 
so  effectively  by  this  method.  The  public,  however,  in  making  the 
case  against  excessive  hours  in  steel,  has  made  the  case  against 
excessive  hours  everywhere.  It  remains  now  to  place  all  industries 
on  an  even  basis  of  humane,  as  well  as  efficient,  standards.  It  is 
only  fair  and  reasonable  that  those  employers  who  have  yielded  to 
public  opinion  be  protected  from  the  undercutting  of  any  others  who 
have  been  less  humane,  less  responsive  or  less  scrupulous. 

Legislators  need  no  longer  hold  any  doubts  as  to  the  extent 
of  public  opposition  to  unreasonable  working  hours.  For  that 
reason  the  campaign  of  1923,  centering  upon  iron  and  steel,  will 
doubtless  prove  a  helpful  influence  in  further  extending  pro- 
tective legislation — the  only  way  in  which  the  twelve-hour  day 
and  its  companion  iniquity,  the  seven-day  week^  can  be  certainly 
and  permanently  removed  from  American  industry. 
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A  Steel  Worker's  Clock 


—New  York  Daily  Newi.  July  6. 

THIS  clock  shows  how  well  filled  is  the  day  of  the 
average  worker  in  the  Gary  mills.  The  ''short  shift'* 
— only  ten  hours — ^is  explained  in  the  inner  circle,  the 
outer  circle  describing  the  movements  of  the  night  worker 
who  goes  on  duty  at  5 :  30  and  after  fourteen  hours*  work 
gets  through  at  7:30  the  next  morning.  Arrows  indicate 
the  worker *s  activities  during  the  last  two  hours  after  he 
has  finished  his  twelve-hour  shift. 
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Calendar  of  the 
Twelve-Hour  Day  in  the  Steel  Industry 

1892  Homestead  strike  lost.  8-hour  day  abolished  by  Carnegie  Steel 
Co.  and  12-hour  day  became  general  throughout  industry. 

1909  The  facts  concerninfi^  hours  in  steel  industry  published  for  the 
first  time  by  Pittsburgh  Survey.  The  "  prevailing  "  work  day  was 
found  to  be  12  hoursr  long.  20,000  to  30,000  men  in  Allegheny 
county  were  working  7  days  a  week;  with  24-hour  shift  every 
alternate  week. 

1910  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  found  that  63  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployees in  iron  and  steel  plants  worked  12  hours  a  day  and  29 
per  cent  worked  7  days  a  week. 

1910  Employees  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  struck  unsuccessfully  against 
12-hour  day  and  7-day  week. 

1912  Stockholders  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  adopted  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  stockholders,  Stuyvesant  Fish,  chairman,  appointed 
by  Judge  Gary  the  year  before,  which  condemned  12-hour  day 
and  7-day  week.  Matter  w.as  referred  to  Finance  Committee  for 
action. 

1913  Finance  Committee  reported  at  annual  meeting  of  stockholders 
of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  that  the  12-houri  day  could  not  be 
eliminated  by  the  Corporation  until  its  competitors  took  the  same 
action.  A  resolution  by  a  stockholder  proposing  cooperation  by 
the  whole  steel  industry  in  getting  rid  of  12  hours  was  tabled. 

1919  More  than  300,000  steel  workers  went  on  strike,  demanding  an 
8-hour  day,  a  6-day  week  and  coltective  bargaining. 

1920  Strike  lost. 

1920  Judge  Gary,  Chairman  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  presidents  o{  subsidiary  companies,  to 
consider  and  report  on  adoption  of  8-hour  day.  The  committee 
report,  which  has  never  been  made  public,  is  understood  to  have 
been  adverse  to  making  any  change  in  hours. 

1920  At  meeting  of  Taylor  Society,  H.  B.  Drury  gave  the  results  of  a 
study  he  had  made  of  20  independent  steel  companies  which  had 
adopted  the  8-hour  day. 

1922  President  Harding,  at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House  to  leading 
men  in  the  steel  industry,  urges  adoption  of  8-hour  day.  A  few 
days  later  Judge  Gary,i  as  president  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  appoints  another  committee  to  consider  the  matter. 

1923  May  25. — ^Judge  Gary's  committee,  presents  an  adverse  report, 
which  isl  unanimously  adopted  by  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  refusing  under  "present  conditions"  to  abolish  the  12- 
hour  day. 

1923  August  2. — Following  a  ten  weeks'  storm  of  public  criticism  led 
by  social  service,  church  and  engineering  organizations,  labor 
bodies  and  the  press — and  given  expression  by  President  Harding 
in  a  letter  to  Judge  Gary  requestmg  steel  executives  to  pledge 
themselves  to  the  abolition  of  the  12-hour  day  when  a  **  surplus  ** 
of  labor  may  bei  available— the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  came  to 
the  decision  to  eliminate  the  12-hour  day,  beginning  at  once. 

1923  August  13. — Beginning  made  in  replacing  12-hour  with  8-hour  shift 
in  Steel  Corporation  mills. 
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Eigkt-Hour  Shift  Decreases  'O^abor  Cost''  and 
Increases  Production 


^'/^UR  change  from  a  twelve-hour  to  an  eight-hour  day  was  practical 
^^  and  has  been  fuccessful.** 

This  testimony  comes  from  J.  F.  Welbom,  president  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Gnnpany.  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Rasrmond  Fosdiek, 
who  represents  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr^  on  the  board  of  the  company, 
and  was  made  public  by  the  Federal  Council  of  die  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America  during  die  campaign  against  the  Gary  report  of  May  25, 
1923,  refusing  to  abolish  die  twelve-hour  day  in  steel. 

Mr.  Welbom  states  that  the  change  in  hours  was  made  November  1, 
1918,  "die  hourly,  tonnage  and  piece  rates  being  increased  10  per  cent 
when  the  working  shift  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  eight  hours.**  This 
action  "followed  numerous  requests,  made  by  employees,  after  die  adop- 
tion of  our  Employees*  Representation  Plan  early  in  1916,  that  the  twelve- 
hour  work  shift  be  eliminated.**    Continuing,  Mr.  Welbom  writes: 

**The  immediate  results,  from  the  standpoint  of  production  per  man 
hour,  and  of  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output,  were  satisfactory,  and  where 
conditions  have  been  comparable,  it  has  been  evident  that  we  have  lost 
nothing  either  in  producing  cost  or  output  by  reason  of  the  change.   *  *  * 

**Recent  careful  analyses  of  operating  results  between  various  twelve- 
and  eight-hour  work  periods  have  been  made  and  show  these  results 
to  be  even  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  realized  before.  The  trend  of 
production  por  man  hour,  wtUi  unimportant  ozcoptionay  haa 
been  upwsurd  aince  tlie  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day; 
and  in  every  department  of  our  ateel  manufacturing  operational 
from  blast  furnace  to  tlie  wire  mill,  our  production  per  man 
hour  is  now  greater  dian  it  waa  wlien  all  of  these  activitiea 
were  operating  on  tlie  twelTe«hour  shift*  Comparing  diese  results 
of  the  last  few  months  with  periods  of  similar  production  when  basic 
rates  ,were  10  per  cent  lower  than  current  rates  and  the  working  time 
twelve  hours  per  day,  we  find  that  almost  without  exception  our  labor 
cost  per  ton  is  lower  than  in  the  earlier  periods. 

"Furthermore,  whenever  the  question  of  change  made  in  die  length 
of  the  working  day  has  come  up  for  discussion  between  officials  and 
employees*  representatives,  satisfaction  with  the  change  has  been 
expressed  by  the  employees.      *      *      * 

**A  factor  of  added  interest  b  the  fact  that,  with  almost  capacity 
operations  at  our  steel  plant  during  the  last  few  months  and  employing 
over  six  thousand  men,  we  have  experienced  no  shortage  of  labor. 
Our  operating  officials  have  frequendy  expressed  the  belief  that  this 
condition  is  due,  in  large  part  at  least,  to  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  shift.** 
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The  Public  and  the  Labor  Struggle 


By  John  A.  Fitch 


(Editor's  Note:  The  foUowiag  aiticU  prcMBli  Mr.  Fitdi*t  able  contribuliQtt  to 
the  ducuMMii  of  "Indnstrial  Waste  and  the  Geaeral  Welfare**  at  the  Sizteeolh  Annual 
Meeting  of  die  American  Aitociation  for  Labor  Legislation.  December  27,  1922.) 

IT  IS  hard  to  identify  the  public.  When  a  strike  is  on,  the  public 
is  generally  understood  to  be  those  who  are  not  concerned  in 
the  controversy.  Sometimes  the  public  is  thought  of  as  consisting 
of  consumers.  Another  conception  of  the  public  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  state.  Everyone,  in  his  capacity  as  citizen,  is  a  member 
of  the  public,  and  expresses  himself  at  the  ballot  box. 

None  of  these  definitions  is  very  good.  They  are  useful  princi- 
pally in  showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  divide  society  up  into  three 
groups  and  label  them  Capital,  Labor  and  Public.  When  one  begins 
to  check  off  his  friends  and  assign  them  to  their  proper  groups,  he 
is  amazed  to  find  how  few  are  his  acquaintances  among  the  ''Public" 
Most  of  them  seem  to  belong  either  to  "Capital**  or  to  "Labor.** 

And  yet,  for  practical  purposes,  there  is  a  public.  For  practical 
purposes  we  are  justified  in  thinking  of  the  labor  struggle  as  a 
series  of  isolated  encounters,  appearing  now  in  a  coal  mine,  now  in 
a  steel  mill,  and  again  in  a  building  operation,  instead  of  thinking 
of  it  as  a  class  war.  When  we  do  that  it  is  always  possible  to  find  a 
body  of  people  sufficiently  removed  from  the  heat  of  a  controversy 
to  be  able  to  make  up  its  mind  with  some  deliberation  and  coolness, 
if  it  has  access  to  the  facts. 

What  Can  the  Public  Do? 
The  question  is,  what  can  this  public  do  about  industrial  conflict? 
On  the  affirmative  side,  the  public  may  and  should  inform  itself  con- 
cerning industrial  relations.  In  particular  it  should  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand the  real  causes  of  a  controversy  before  it  proposes  an  ad- 
justment. This  puts  a  considerable  burden  on  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  every  single  individual  can 
find  out  about  industrial  matters  for  himself.  He  is  too  busy  with 
his  own  affairs.  He  must  depend  upon  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the 
school  to  discover  the  truth  for  him,  and  to  arrange  it  in  a  form  to  be 
readily  assimilated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  depend,  not  alone 
upon  these  agencies,  but  upon  whatever  agency  for  the  molding  of 
opinion  is  at  hand,  or  whatever  source  of  information  happens  to 
enjoy  his  confidence — ^the  president  of  his  bank,  his  lawyer,  the  head 
of  a  settlement,  public  lecturers,  friends  at  the  club,  the  barber  and 
the  bootblack.  In  this  array  of  talent— of  which  the  last  are  not 
necessarily  the  least  competent — ^there  is  enough  danger  of  error  as 
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to  place  an  additional  burden  upon  everyone  who  is  in  a  position  of 
leadership  of  any  sort.  The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  school  occupy 
a  relation  of  trusteeship  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  any  lapse 
from  honest  endeavor  to  ascertain  and  spread  the  truth  a  particu- 
larly reprehensible  form  of  malfeasance. 

More  affirmatively  still,  the  public  may  intervene  in  indus- 
trial relations,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  workers,  to 
safeguard  public  interests,  and  to  lessen  the  shock  and  intensity 
of  strife.  It  may  do  this  most  effectively  by  the  establishment 
of  legislative  safeguards.  Through  legislation  designed  to  pre- 
vent injustice  in  the  labor  contract  and  to  lessen  the  economic 
hazards  of  employment,  the  public  may  set  a  minimum  base 
below  which  there  may  be  no  strife.  Thus  the  whole  level  of 
bargaining  between  employer  and  employees  is  raised  to  a 
higher  plane. 

A  third  affirmative  act  on  the  part  of  the  public  will  be  an  effort 
to  deal  constructively  with  strikes.  Activity  in  this  field  should 
include  inquiry  and  dissemination  of  the  facts  behind  the  strike, 
and  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the  establishment  of  peace  and  justice. 
It  should  not  include  compulsory  arbitration. 

These  brief  paragraphs  indicate  the  limits  within  which  the 
public — i.e.,  those  outside  the  immediate  controversy — should  con- 
cern itself  directly  with  the  problem  of  industrial  strife. 

E^ential  Limitations  to  Interference 
The  field  of  activity  suggested  has  been  discussed  in  great  detail 
elsewhere.  We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  turning  our  attention  to 
some  of  the  essential  limitations  on  public  activity  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. One  obvious  limitation  is  the  fact  that  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees involved  in  a  dispute  know  more  about  it  as  a  rule  than  any- 
one else  does.  The  general  public  is  not  expert  in  anything,  though  it 
is  made  up  of  experts  on  everything.  If  industrial  peace  is  ever 
achieved,  the  details  will  be  worked  out  in  the  shop  and  not  in  the 
legislature. 

The  thing  I  should  like  to  emphasize  here,  however,  is  not  the 
expert  character  of  employers  and  wage-earners.  That  is  important, 
but  the  primary  reason  why  the  public  should  consider  very  care- 
fully any  proposed  interference  in  the  labor  struggle  is  the  nature 
of  that  struggle.  It  is  a  diflferent  sort  of  thing  from  a  quarrel  over 
property  rights.  The  law  of  property  is  fairly  definite.  When  two 
men  differ  over  the  location  of  a  line  fence  they  are  quarrelling  about 
the  facts,  not  about  the  law.  If  they  go  to  court  their  lawyers  en- 
deavor to  bring  out  such  facts  as  will  help  their  clients'  case.  Neither 
of  them  expects  the  court  to  promulgate  a  new  law. 
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It  is  diflferent  with  the  labor  struggle.  What  the  wage- 
earners  are  after,  fundamentally,  is  not  a  ruling  on  facts,  but 
new  rights.  In  any  given  case  the  controversy  may  be  over 
facts,  but  in  the  long  run,  and  taking  the  labor  movement  as  a 
whole,  it  is  the  e£Fort  of  a  group  of  people  exposed  to  great 
economic  uncertainty,  to  obtain  security.  Everyone  understands 
that,  but  what  is  not  so  readily  perceived  is  that)  if  security  is  to 
be  had  new  rights  will  have  to  be  won. 

What  the  Trade  Unions  Want 

Perhaps  a  glance  at  some  of  the  current  and  understood  objec- 
tives of  trade  unions  will  help  to  make  this  clear.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  a  union  seeks  to  get  from  an  employer  is  a  limitation  on 
his  free  right  of  discharge.  No  union  that  amounts  to  anything  will 
fail  to  safeguard  its  members  at  this  point.  The  employer  will  be 
asked  to  agree  that  he  will  not  discharge  anyone  without  a  good 
reason,  and  one  that  he  can  defend  before  a  union  conunittee. 

All  unions,  whether  radical  or  conservative,  expect  to  get  a  ac- 
cession of  this  sort  from  the  employer.  In  seasonal  industries  they 
often  go  further.  The  employer  is  asked  not  to  lay  men  off  in  dull 
times  but  to  keep  them  all  on  the  payroll,  dividing  the  work  among 
them.  Such  an  arrangement  is  a  common  one  in  the  clothing  trade. 

Here,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  unions  are  demanding  new 
rights.  The  legal  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge  at  will  is 
unlimited.  The  Supreme  Court  has  made  that  perfectly  clear. 
The  union  interposes  its  bargaining  strength  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  that  legal  right,  and  the  new  right  it  is  making  a 
beginning  of  establishing  for  its  members  is  no  less  than  a  right 
to  a  job. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  unions  are  asking  for  more  than  a 
determination  of  facts.  It  is  not  the  application  of  existing  law  to 
these  facts  that  they  seek,  but  the  admission  of  the  workers  to  a 
new  position  in  industry — a  new  status  enabling  them  to  sit  at  the 
industrial  fireside  as  of  right,  and  not  under  sufferance. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Labor  is  asking  for  more  than  a 
right  to  a  job.  Labor  is  asking  for  the  right  of  maintenance 
by  the  industry  in  which  the  job  is  held.  We  do  not  have 
to  go  to  the  Syndicalists  of  France  or  the  Guild  Socialists  of  Eng- 
land for  evidence  on  this  point.  In  American  trade  unionism  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  about  unemployment  insurance.  The  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  have  made  it  a  part  of  their  program,  and  in 
Cleveland  the  Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  have  made  an  agree- 
ment with  their  employers  in  which  forty-one  weeks  of  employment 
in  the  year  are  guaranteed.   If  less  than  this  amount  of  work  is 
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available  the  employer  is  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  regular  wage  dur- 
ing the  weeks  of  idleness — up  to  the  limit  of  forty-one  weeks. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  less  than  maintenance,  but  once  you  grant 
the  obligation  of  the  industry  or  of  the  state  to  compensate  a  worker 
who  is  unemployed  through  no  fault  of  his  owti,  you  have  accepted 
the  principle  of  maintenance.  You  agree  at  once  that  the  unem- 
ployed worker  must  not  be  left  to  starve.  Unemployment  insurance 
is  designed  to  prevent  him  from  starving.  It  is  only  a  step  from 
this  to  the  principle  that  once  a  man  has  entered  an  industry  and  has 
proven  his  competency  and  his  willingness  to  serve  in  that  industry, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  living  out  of  it  This  is  what  gives  utmost 
significance  to  the  unemployment  insurance  act  of  Great  Britain  and 
more  strikingly  still,  to  the  unemployment  insurance  schemes  of 
many  American  employers.  Indeed,  it  is  an  American  engineer  and 
industrial  manager  who  has  asserted  the  principle  as  broadly  as 
anyone : 

"The  first  thin^  to  note  and  reckon  with  is  that  each  industry 
needs  a  surplus  of  labor.  ♦  *  ♦  The  second  is  that  the  surplus,  for 
the  social  good,  should  be  kept  as  small  as  possible.  The  third  is 
that  the  necessary  surplus  of  labor  in  any  industry  should  be  carried 
at  the  expense  of  the  industry/*^ 

The  goal  toward  which  labor  is  struggling  therefore,  and  toward 
which  even  governments  and  employers  are  here  and  there  giving 
him  a  boost,  is  one  where  the  rights  of  the  wage-earner  will'  be 
secure,  like  those  of  the  property  owner.  In  asking  for  the  right 
to  keep  a  job  once  he  has  got  it  he  is  asking  to  be  treated  like  a 
stockholder,  and  in  asking  for  maintenance  in  the  industry  to  which 
he  is  giving  his  life,  he  is  asking  to  be  treated  like  a  bondholder. 

A  Majority  of  Society  Involved 
Any  effort  by  the  public  to  limit  or  set  bounds  to  a  movement 
as  fundamental  as  that,  is  in  danger  of  getting  in  the  way  of  some- 
thing inevitable.  The  struggle  involves  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  human  race  and  its  implications  are  too  close  to  the  purposes 
of  civilization  itself  to  make  outside  interference  either  sensible  or 
safe.  By  interference  I  do  not  mean  the  Intimate  policing  activi- 
ties of  the  state  or  the  punishment  of  crime.  I  do  mean  efforts  to 
suppress  the  organizations  of  the  workers,  or  the  forbidding  by  law 
or  otherwise  of  the  natural  and  legitimate  activities  of  unions,  such 
as  striking,  picketting,  withholding  of  patronage  and  similar  activi- 
ties when  free  from  violence.  Attempts  to  forbid  the  struggle  itself 
are  attempts  to  assign  to  a  majority  of  the  members  of  organized 
society  a  condition  of  status. 


*John  Calder,  "Capital's  Duty  to  the  Wage-Earner,"  p.  235.    Italics  as  in 
the  original. 
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Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  Stands 


By  Irene  Osgood  Andrews 


FEDERAL-STATE  cooperation  in  maternity  and  infancy  care 
will  continue.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  June  4,  rejecting  the  suits  brought  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  by  a  citizen  of  that  state  against  the  Sheppard-Towtier 
Act,  completely  justifies  the  confidence  in  the  law  that  has  led  thirty- 
seven  states  to  accept  its  provisions. 

The  state's  suit  complained  that  the  act  is  an  usurpation  of  the 
power  of  self-government  reserved  to  the  states.  Justice  Sutherland, 
in  the  court's  opinion,  eflfectively  disposed  of  this  contention  by  point- 
ing out  that  "the  powers  of  the  state  are  not  invaded  since  the 
statute  imposes  no  obligation  but  simply  extends  an  option  which 
the  state  is  free  to  accept  or  reject."   He  said  further : 

"If  Congress  enacted  it  with  the  ulterior  purpose  of  tempting 
them  (the  states)  to  yield,  that  purpose  may  be  eflfectively  frustrated 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  not  yielding." 

Fears  had  been  expressed  that,  because  of  its  decisions  against 
the  minimum  wage  and  child  labor  laws,  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hold  the  Sheppard-Towner  act  unconstitutional.  "Consequently," 
as  the  New  York  Mail  of  June  5  observed,  "yesterday's  decision 
upholding  the  act  is  doubly  welcome  to  every  one  who  appreciates 
the  seriousness  of  the  high  infant  and  maternity  death  rates  in  this 
country.  *  *  *  We  hope  that  before  many  years  the  educative  and 
hygienic  benefits  of  it  will  result  in  the  saving  of  many  of  the  250,- 
000  children  and  25,000  mothers  who  die  now  [yearly]  as  a  result 
of  poor  care  at  childbirth." 

With  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  states  having  already 
adopted  legislation  to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  act — ^many  of  the 
laws  conforming  to  the  bill  prepared  by  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation — the  court's  decision  should  encourage  early  acceptance 
by  the  remaining  states. 

The  principle  of  federal-state  cooperation — given  recent  expres- 
sion in  vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled  wage-earners  and  others, 
no  less  than  in  maternity  care — remains  unshaken. 
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Pioneering  in  Old  Age  Pension  Laws 

PENNSYLVANIA  has  become  the  pioneer  among  the  great 
industrial  states  in  the  adoption  of  legislation  for  old  age  assist- 
ance. Two  western  states,  Montana  and  Nevada,  have  also  in 
1923  enacted  similar  laws.  Alaska  has  greatly  extended  her  old 
age  pension  law  of  1915,  which  was  the  first  and,  tmtil  the  present 
year,  the  only  law  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  Official  com- 
missions have  been  appointed  in  Massachusetts  and  Indiana  to  study 
the  subject  with  a  view  to  legislation  and  in  Ohio  old  age  pension 
legislation  will  be  voted  upon  in  a  state  referendum  November  3. 

It  is  significant  that  Alaska,  following  eight  years  of  practical 
experience  under  a  law  for  old  age  pensions  should  now  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  law  so  as  more  nearly  to  meet  present  day 
needs  of  the  aged  veterans  of  industry.  And  it  is  especially 
momentous  that  Pennsylvania — one  of  the  world's  leading  industrial 
conunonwealths — ^by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  39  to  9  in  the  Senate 
and  131  to  29  in  the  Assembly,  "has  put  the  seal  of  her  approval 
upon  caring  for  dependent  aged  men  and  women  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  abuses  of  the  almshouses." 

Governor  Pinchot,  in  signing  the  old  age  pension  bill,  May  10, 
gave  two  reasons  which  he  said  appealed  to  him  most  strongly. 

The  fint  of  these  is  that  under  its  proyisions  couples  who  have  lived 
the  major  portion  of  their  lives  together,  need  not  be  separated,  as  is 
the  case  now,  when  they  are  sent  to  our  institutions.  The  other  is  that 
old  I  men  and  old  women,  who,  although  poor,  still  havei  families  who 
can  do  something  to  look  after  them,  need  not  be  taken  away  from 
these  families^-need  not  be  taken  away  from  those  to  whom  they  are 
accustomed  and  put  in  charge  of  strangers. 

These  notable  advances  of  1923  in  American  social  legislation, 
should  give  a  strong  impetus  to  the  movement  for  enlightened  old 
age  assistance  in  all  states.  A  bill  to  insure  a  well-organized  state- 
wide system  of  old  age  pensions  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to 
general  adoption.  As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  ntunber  of  the 
Review  :^ 

''The  greatly  accelerated  public  interest  in  old  age  pension  legis- 
lation led  to  a  number  of  conferences  during  the  past  year,  in  which 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  participated,  result- 
ing in  the  drafting  of  a  standard  bill  for  the  assistance  of  the  states. 
The  standard  bill  for  old  age  pensions,  designed  to  keep  families 
together  where  there  are  aged  dependents,  embodies  the  same 
principle  as  that  underlying  mothers'  pension  laws." 

'  See  "  Progress  in  Old  Age  Pension  Legislation/'  by  John  B.  Andrews  in 
American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1,  March,  1923,  pp.  47-49. 
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A  Blow  to  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court 

THE  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act,  widely  heralded  by  its 
sponsors  as  an  instrument  for  enforcing  industrial  peace,  is 
unique  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  No  other  court  has 
been  given  the  authority  in  industrial  relations  to  make  compulsory 
awards  without  the  invitation  of  employers  or  workers. 

Since  legislation  which  restricts  or  prohibits  strikes  also  restricts 
or  prohibits  collective  bargaining  itself,  those  who  believe  in  the  latter 
will  find  a  measure  of  encouragement  in  the  recent  unanimous  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  which  devitalizes  the  act 

The  law,  adopted  by  Kansas  in  1920,  gives  the  Industrial  Court 
certain  powers  of  compulsion  over  industries  affected  with  a  "puUic 
interest."  These  industries  are  specified  as  the  manufacture  and 
preparation  of  food,  the  making  of  clothing,  the  production  and 
transportation  of  fuel,  and  the  public  utilities  and  conunon  carriers. 

A  test  case  was  carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  a  packing  company  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Industrial 
Court  to  fix  a  minimum  wage.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  the  opinion, 
held  for  the  packing  company  because  he  can  not  believe  that  their 
particular  business  is  "clothed  with  a  public  interest"  He  says: 

It  hat  never  been  supposed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constittttioo,  that  the 
business  of  the  butcher  or  the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  wood-chopper,  the  mining 
operator  or  the  miner  was  clothed  with  such  a  public  interest  that  the  price 
of  his  product  or  his  wages  could  be  fixed  by  state  regulation.  One  does  not 
devote  one's  property  or  business  to  the  public  use  or  clothe  it  with  a  public 
interest  merely  because  one  makes  commodities  for  and  sells  to  the  public 
in  the  common  callings  of  which  those  above  mentioned  are  instances. 

The  decision  strikes  at  the  roots  of  the  Kansas  plan — and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  leading  papers  definitely  checks  the  movement  for 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  America — ^when  it  holds 
that  "the  Industrial  Court  Act,  insofar  as  it  permits  the  fixing  of 
wages"  in  the  plaintiff's  packing  house  "is  in  conflict  with  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment," 

In  this  instance  it  was  attempted  to  direct  the  power  of  the 
court  primarily  against  the  employer,  but  those  familiar  with  the 
operation  of  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  Act  will  recall  that  it  has 
caused  continual  disorder,  and— despite  strenuous  efforts  in  certain 
highly  influential  business  groups — ^the  law  has  not  been  copied 
elsewhere.  The  highest  court's  decision  serves  to  lessen  the  pros- 
pect of  other  states  making  similar  extreme  experiments  in  labor 
legislation.  Many  who  had  sincerely  favored  the  Kansas  plan  prob- 
ably did  so  without  appreciating  that  this  is  an  instance  where  there 
is  not  inequality  like  the  equal  treatment  of  unequals. 
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— St.    Louts   PosMHapatch. 

A  Twister  from  Washmgton 


And  Thafft  That 
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Unemployment  Insurance  in  the 
Clothing  Industry 

IN  advance  of  the  more  nearly  universal  adoption  of  economic 
reforms  by  labor  legislation,  we  usually  note  experiments  by 
industry  itself.  All  the  more  promising  and  helpful  are  these  pioneer 
steps  when  taken  by  employers  and  workers  together. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  for  the  35,000  members 
of  the  Amalgamated  Qothing  Workers  in  Chicago — ^set  up 
jointly  by  the  clothing  manufacturers  and  the  Union  and  put 
into  effect  May  1 — is  an  economic  venture  of  highest  significance. 
Successful  plans  for  stabilizing  employment,  including  unemploy- 
ment funds,  have  been  in  operation  in  individual  enterprises  under 
constructive  management,  like  that  of  the  Dennison  Manufacture 
ing  Company.  But  here,  for  the  first  time  in  American  industrial 
life,  an  industry  assumes  its  responsibility  for  providin|^  steady 
employment. 

Under  the  principles  of  the  unemployment  insurance  fund  of 
the  clothing  industry,  any  member  of  the  union  who  has  been  at 
work  for  a  year  is  entitled  to  benefits.  If  unemployed  he  will  be 
paid  up  to  40  per  cent  of  his  full  earnings,  but  not  more  than  $20 
a  week. 

Payments  begin  at  the  end  of  his  second  week  out  of  work,  and 
are  restricted  to  five  weeks  of  unemployment  benefit  in  the  calendar 
year. 

Unemployment  must  be  involuntary.  No  benefit  is  paid  for 
unemployment  arising  out  of  "strikes,  stoppages,  or  other  cessation 
of  work  in  violation  of  the  trade  agreement  now  in  force  between 
the  manufacturers  and  the  union." 

Employer  and  employee  both  contribute  to  the  Fund — ^the  em- 
ployees paying  1J4  per  cent  of  their  wages  and  the  employer  an 
equal  amount. 

While  politicians  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country 
have  been  hesitating  to  deal  like  statesman  with  this  constructive 
reform,  it  is  most  encouraging  to  find  the  clothing  industry  taking 
the  lead  in  meeting  definitely  and  courageously  the  most  complex 
problem  of  modem  industry.  This  newest  attack  upon  unemploy- 
ment is  to  be  commended,  not  only  for  providing  a  measure  of 
needed  protection,  but,  what  is  more,  for  helping  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  for  legislation  as  the  only  method  of  extending 
the  protection  of  unemployment  compensation  to  all  industrial 
workers. 
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A  Manufacturer  Guarantees  Steady 
Employment 


FIVE  thousand  five  hundred  employees  of  the  Procter  and  Gam- 
ble Soap  Company  are  now  guaranteed  at  least  forty-eight 
weeks  of  work  each  year. 

In  announcing  the  plan  for  stabilizing  employment,  August  3, 
William  Cooper  Procter,  president  of  the  company,  said : 

There  are  four  or  five  things  that  every  worker  wants.  These  are,  first,  good 
conditions  of  employment;  second,  reasonable  work;  third,  to  prosper  as  the 
industry  prospers,  and  to  have  some  provision  for  old  age ;  fourth,  some  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  which  he  is  directly  interested;  fifth,  security 
of  employment  So  far  we  have  given  our  employees  the  four  first 
requests,  and  the  fifth  can  now  be  granted. 

Referring  to  security  of  employment  as  "the  most  important  of 
all,"  Mr.  Procter  continued: 

Could  not  the  uncertainty  of  employment  be  lessened,  so  that  our 
workers  might  enjoy  to  the  full  extent  the  privileges  already  given? 
The  only  way  I  saw  to  do  this  was  to  stabilise  the  selling  end  of  the 
business  so  as  to  regulate  production. 

Hitherto  the  practice  among  jobbers  and  retailers  has  been  to  buy  large 
stocks  of  soap  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  refuse  toj  buy  at  others. 
This,  of  course, » resulted  in  peaks  and  valleys  of  employment.  At  one  time 
we  had  more  than  enough  work,  at  another  time  more  than  enough  employees. 
Yet  when  the  totals  fixed  themselves  at  the  end  of  each  year's*  balance  sheet 
we  saw,  allowing  for  a  certain  percentage  of  expansion,  that  consumption 
varied  little  from  year  to  year. 

Two  years  ago,  then,  we  began  to  put  into  practice  our  theory  of  equalizing 
production.  We  worked  to  wipe  out  spasmodic  buying.  We  ^started  to  pro- 
vide ourselves!  with  storage!  capacities  to  digest  overproduction.  Then,  dis- 
couraging jobbers,  we  gradually  made  our  selling  direct,  leaving  out  the 
jobber  middlemen. 

We  came  finally  to  the  point  where  we  were  able  to  say  to  our  retail  cus- 
tomers, "You  may  buy  as  much  as  you  wish,  but  we  will  not  deliver  it  at 
once.  We  will  hold  it  for  your  credit  at  the  price  prevailing  at  the  time  you 
ordered  it,  and  deliver  it  in  installments  proportional  to  your  needs." 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  dealers  were  only  too 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  this  new  plan,  for  the  reason  that  we  held  at  our  own 
expense  products  which  otherwise  they  must  needs  have  stored  in  their  cellars. 

When  we  took  this  final  step  we  reached  the  place  where  we  could  begin 
to  make  our  production  balance  itself  throughout  the  year.  For  the  last  two 
years  this*,  balance  has  prevailed.  Never  a  week  has  passed  in  which  all  the 
employees  were  not  working.  So  to-day  there  will  be  no  radical  change  in 
the  company's  affairs.  All  that  is  done  is  to  guarantee  employees  what  they 
have  been  receiving  for  the  last  two  years. 
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The  plan  for  continuous  work  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Procter : 

The  company  guarantees  full  pay  for  full  time  work  for  not  less  than 
forty-eight  weeks  in  each  calendar  year,  less  only  time  lost  by  reason  of  the 
customary  holiday  closings,  or  through  fire,  flood,  strike  or  other  extreme 
emergency,  and  subject  to  these  provisions : 

The  company  reserves  tiiel  right  to  transfer  an  employee  to  work  other 
than  that  at  which  he  is  regularly  employed,  provided  he  is  compensated  for 
the  work  at  his  regular  wage  rate  per  hour. 

The  company  reserves  the  rightj  to  discharge  any  employee  at  any  time 
for  any  cause,  and  further  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  or  modify  this 
guarantee  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time  after  serving  six  months'  notice  to 
that  effect 

The  guarantee  is  limited  to  those  who  participate  in  the  company's  profit- 
sharing  plan.  These  employees,  however,  compose  most  of  our  working 
personnel. 

The  employees,  of  coturse,  derive  benefit  from  the  guarantee  in  the  assur- 
ance of  regular  work  and  regular  income.  The  company,  however,  draws  a 
two-fold  advantage  from  it  Wei  are  able  to  schedule  our  productioii 
and  run  regularly.  If  you  acquire  a  steady  stride  in  business  you  move 
along  with  more  efficiency.  There  is  a  little  added  expense  in  carrying 
the  stock  that  previously  lay  in  the  cellars  of  jobbers,  but  this  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  economy  and  regularity  of  operation. 

Then  there  is  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  increase  the  contentment  of 
our  employees,  to  solidify  their  interest  in  the  company,  by  means  of  this 
guarantee.  Contentment  and  interest  are  hard  to  measure  in  actual  money.  *** 

Ultimately  we  may  have  to  provide  some  reserve  fund  in  case  we  have 
made  a  mistake  in  guaranteeing  employment.  Thid  may  be  from  5  to  7^^  per 
cent  of  the  employees'  wages.  But  I  do  not  expect  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  Procter  recommends  that  other  lai^  industries  adopt  the 
work  guarantee  plan.  "By  standardizing  their  production,"  he 
says,  "they  may  increase  their  production.  Coal  mining,  for  instance, 
may  well  adopt  it.  By  using  our  principle  of  selling,  the  mines 
may  give  their  miners  work  for  the  year  around.  And/*  he  adds, 
"I  believe  it  will  lessen  industrial  unrest  by  relieving  the  minds  of 
the  working  class  of  the  uncertainty  of  employment." 

Constructive  plans  such  as  this,  whereby  individual  employers 
enlist  in  a  continuous  war  against  unemployment,  are  of  great 
social  service,  both  in  protecting  the  groups  of  workers  affected,  and 
in  giving  added  impetus  toward  the  adoption  of  legislation  to  safe- 
guard the  trail-blazing  employers  against  undercutting  by  their  less 
enlightened  competitors  as  yrell  as  to  provide  a  stimulus  to  all 
employers  to  stabilize  employment. 
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Human  Neglect  Galls  to  Congress 

Injured  Workers  in  District  of  Columbia  Still  Unprotected 


WORKERS  in  private  employments  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
— 100,000  of  them — still  remain  without  the  protection  of 
accident  compensation. 

Responsibility  for  their  plight  rests  solely  upon  Congress. 

While  the  principle  of  workmen's  compensation  was  almost 
universally  adopted  in  America  a  decade  ago — and  Congress  it- 
self has  extended  this  protection  to  public  employees,  both  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  the  District  of  Columbia — ^nevertheless 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  a  workmen's  compensation  law  for 
the  private  employees  in  the  District.  Congress  in  all  the  years 
has  neglected  to  enact  even  an  employers'  liability  statute.  There  is 
not  even  an  accident  reporting  law!  These  employees,  when  in- 
jured, are  therefore  peculiarly  helpless  since  without  any  of  the 
usual  aids  to  recovery  of  damages  they  must  sue  under  the  harsh, 
outgrown  and  archaic  rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  issue  involved  in  the  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  adopt 
the  well-considered  Fitzgerald  compensation  bill  is  set  forth  in  the 
article  "Congress  and  the  Insurance  Lobby"  on  page  204  of  this 
Review.  The  bill,  prepared  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  and  carefully  drafted  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions 
within  the  District,  will  be  introduced  in  the  new  Congress  which 
meets  in  December. 

While  Congress  delays,  serious  injuries  are  constantly  occurring, 
leaving  a  trail  of  suffering  and  destitution  among  the  families  ot 
workers  living  almost  in  the  shadow  of  the  national  capitol.  New 
inquiries  made  by  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  reported 
in  the  Review,  for  December,  1922,  revealed  numerous  tragic  human 
experiences  among  these  industrious  families  who  are  deprived  of 
benefits  of  workmen's  compensation.*  Further  inquiries  made  re- 
cently in  Washington,  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Becker,  show  that  these 
tragedies  continue  to  pile  up  as  a  national  reproach. 

The  following  typical  cases  offer  eloquent  testimony  as  to  the 
need  for  a  workmen's  compensation  law  for  the  District: 


^  **  While  Congress  Delays  '  Human  Experience '  Shows  Need  for  Action," 
by  Irene  Sylvester  Chubb.  American  Labor  Legislatum  Review,  Vol.  XII, 
No.  4,  December,  1922,  pp.  204-207. 
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Gas  Main  Worker  Asphyxiated — ^Widow  Receives  No  Compensation. — 
On  April  2,  J.  C,  while  working  on  a  gas  main,  was  overcome  by  gas  and 
died  on  the  way  to  the  hospital.  The  gas  company  merely  paid  the  funeral 
expenses  and  offered  the  widow  a  job  which  she  was  too  ill  to  accept 

Carpenter  Killed  by  Fall--Orphans  Left  Destitute.— On  March  22,  J.  P., 
a  carpenter,  had  his  skull  fractured  when  the  scaffolding  on  which  he  was 
working  broke  and  threw  him  upon  a  concrete  floor  below.  He  died  the 
following  day.  He  was  a  widower  and  leaves  two  children  without  support 
The  only  income  in  sight  for  the  boy  and  girl  is  $300  which  the  Carpenters' 
Union  will  pay  when  they  become  of  age.    The  employer  has  paid  nothing. 

Carpenter  Burned  to  Death — ^Widow  Receives  No  Compensation. — ^While 
M.  £.  S.  was  trying  to  warm  himself,  February  9,  1922,  by  a  lire  at  his  place 
of  employment,  a  fellow  carpenter  poured  on  gasoline  by  mistake.  Both  were 
badly  burned.  M.  £.  S.  was  confined  to  the  hospital  for"  four  months  and 
unable  to  work  for  three  months  longer.  He  could  not  resume  hts  trade  but 
did  what  little  work  he  could  until  on  January  28,  1923,  he  died  as  a  result 
of  the  shock  and  injuries.  His  widow  estimated  his  wage  loss  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  at  about  $1,500  and  it  had  been  necessary  for  them  to  use  up 
much  of  their  savings.  The  Carpenters'  Union  had  helped  out  with  $70  sick 
benefit  and  $300  funeral  benefit.  The  employer  paid  the  hospital  bill,  but  he 
failed  to  make  any  payment  for  the  loss  of  working  time  while  M.  E.  S. 
was  disabled  or  to  compensate  the  widow  for  her  husband's  death. 

Electrician's  Leg  Is  Broken  by  Elevator — Received  No  Compensation. — 

W.  A.  P.,  an  electrical  worker,  was  caught,  June  9,  1921,  by  an  elevator 
operated  without  warning  signal  in  an  tmguarded  shaft.  His  leg  was  broken. 
He  was|  unable  to  resume  work  for  thirteen  months  and  is  still  under  a 
doctor's  care.  His  leg  will  be  permanently  misshapen  and  the  accident  has 
affected  his  health  so  as  to  cut  down  his  earning  power  aboiut  20  pei'  cent 
His  hospital  bills  of  $143  and  doctor's  bills  of  $800  have  not  yet  been  paid 
and  his  employer  has  not  even  offered  to  help.  Nothing  was  paid  him  for 
loss  of  working  time.  While  disabled,  W.  A.  Pj  received  $&  a  iweek  from 
the  Electrical  Workers'  Union  for  thirteen  weeks,  then  found  it  necessary  to 
live  on  savings  until  they  were  used  up,  then  had  to  borrow  about  $100. 
Meanwhile  his  wife  went  out  to  work.  W.  A.  P.  has  arranged  with  a  lawyer 
to  bring  suit  on  a  33 H  per  cent  contingent  fee  basis. 

Laborer  Loses  Leg— Gets  Small  Compensation.— While  W.  J.  was  exca- 
vating a  basement  on  March  15  a  bank  caved  in,  so  injuring  his  leg  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated.  He  was  under  a  doctor's  care  for  over  two  months 
and  is  still  unable  to  work.  The  loss  of  his  leg  will  permanently  impair  his 
earning  capacity.  The  employer's  insurer  settled  for  payment  of  medical 
expenses  and  $1,000,  which  is  considerably  less  than  would  have  been  allowed 
under  the  average  workmen's  compensation  law. 

Employee  Killed  by  'Engine— Leaves  Widow  and  Helpless  Babe. — On 

December  23,  1922,  R.  D.  B.,  an  electrical  inspector,  was  instantly  killed  by 
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a  yard  engine  at  the  Washington  Terminal.  He  left  a  wife  and  nine  months' 
old  baby.  Except  for  $2,500  paid  by  the  Employees'  Relief  Fund,  Mrs.  R. 
D.  B.  received  no  compensation  for  her  husband's  death. 

Attempt  to  Coerce  Injured  Baker  to  Settle  for  Inadequate  Sum. — E.  M., 

a  dough  mixer,  mashed  his  finger  in  a  high-speed  mixing  machine.  He  was 
out  of  work  for  five  weeks  for  which  the  employer's  insurer  offered  him  $25. 
He  states  that  when  he  refused  this,  as  inadequate  compensation,  he  was  told 
that  he  could  not  have  his  former  job  back  unless  he  settled  His  wage  loss 
and  doctor's  bills  until  he  secured  another  job  amounted  to  about  $400.  Even 
then  it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to  earn  his  former  wage  because 
the  finger  was  subject  to  drawing  pains  which  impeded  his  work.  He  has 
arranged  with  a  lawyer  to  bring  a  damage  suit  on  a  25  per  cent  Contingent 
fee  basis. 

Worker's  Leg  Broken— Receives  No  Compensation. — On  March  14, 
F.  L.  was  working  for  a  transfer  company  when  his  fellow  workman  let  a 
steet  fixture  fall  on  his  leg,  causing  a  compound  fracture.  He  i^  still  under 
a  doctor's  care  and  unable  to  work.  He  and  his  aged  mother,  of  whom  he 
is  the  sole  support,  have  had  to  use  up  all  savings  and  go  in  debt  about  $450. 
His  employer  has  paid  nothing.  Despite  the  unmodified  fellow  servant  rule 
of  the  District  common  law  a  lawyer  has  undertaken  to  sue  for  damages  for 
F.  L.  on  a  33^  per  cent  contingent  fee  basis  in  addition  to  $25  down. 

Laborer's  Arm  and  Ribs  Broken— Receives  No  Compensation.— M.  F. 
fell  through  a  roof  on  which  he  was  working,  December  26,  1922,  breaking 
his  arm  and  five  ribs.  He  was  in  the  hospital  until  February  1,  and  resumed 
work  February  8,  although  his  arm  is  probably  permanently  partially  impaired. 
While  disabled  M.  F.  and  his  wife  had  to  use  up  all  their  savings  and  even 
to  borrow  about  $40.    His  employer  has  paid  nothing. 

Many  more  cases  like  these  could  be  cited.  The  new  Congress  is 
faced  with  the  urgent  necessity  of  adopting  without  unnecessary 
delay  an  accident  compensation  law  that  will  provide  certain  and 
adequate  protection  for  the  thousands  of  private  workers  within 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  list  of  dependent  widows  and  chil- 
dren and  industrial  cripples  will  continue  to  grow  until  Congress 
acts. 
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(EDrroR*s  Note  :  The  workmen**  compensation  bill  for  the  100.000  worken  n 
private  employmenii  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  drafted  by  die  American  AssociatioB 
for  Labor  Legislation,  will  be  up  for  immediate  consideration  upon  the  convening  of 
the  new  Congress  in  December.  Commercial  casualty  insurance  agents  are  certaia 
lo  continue  their  efforts  to  defeat  this  much-needed  legislation.  The  issue  involved  is 
well  set  forth  in  the  following  article  from  The  Searchlight,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  ibe 
fate  of  the  bill  in  the  last  Congress.) 

THE  workmen's  compensation  bill  for  the  District  of  G>lumbia, 
introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  Congress,  reached  the 
Senate  late  in  January  of  tiiis  year  looking  like  Mary's  lamb  after 
its  reputed  visit  to  Pittsburgh.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  unsightly  that  it 
had  to  be  killed  by  its  friends,  to  save  it  from  a  worse  fate — and 
likewise  to  prevent  retrogression  in  the  whole  national  movement  for 
this  type  of  labor  legislation. 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  are  labor  laws.  Nobody  dis- 
sents from  that  definition.  The  issue  involved  in  this  instance 
was  whether  a  labor  law  should  be  framed  and  passed  in  the 
interest  of  commercial  insurance  companies  or  in  the  interests 
of  labor. 

Because  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  even  an  accident 
reporting  law,  and  is  still  operating  under  the  out-of-date  em- 
ployers' liability  plan  which  has  been  superseded  in  nearly  all 
the  states  by  workmen's  compensation  laws.  Representative 
Fitzgerald  of  Ohio,  introduced  a  compensation  bill  to  protect 
the  106,000  workers  in  private  employ  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  As  in  all  such  legislation,  this  bill  provided  that  the 
employers  shall  carry  insurance  to  guarantee  medical  care  and 
a  part  of  their  wages  to  workers  who  may  be  injured  in  the 
course  of  their  employment.  As  in  eight  state  laws  of  similar 
character,  including  the  Ohio  law,  the  Fitzgerald  bill  provided 
that  the  insurance  premiums  paid  by  the  employers  be  collected 
and  disbursed  by  a  Government  commission  which  should  serve  as 
a  tribunal  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  claims  presented. 
This  ''state  fund"  insurance  feature,  advocated  by  the  Govern- 
ment's own  specialists  on  this  subject,  and  by  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  by  organized  labor  every- 
where, is  considered  by  them  necessary  to  permit  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  for  what  it  is — a  law  imder  whichl  industry  is 
required  to  pay  its  own  cost  in  respect  to  the  accidental  or 
occupational  injury  of  its  workers,  a  cost  which  is  otherwise 
bom  by  the  worker. 

The  "state  fund"  plan  makes  the  bill  non-commercial.  It  makes 
impossible  any  profit-taking  by  anybody.   For  that  reason  it  is  op- 
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posed  by  insurance  companies,  who  advocate  laws  permitting  them 
to  carry  the  employers'  insurance,  instead  of  the  state.  The  insur- 
ance companies  call  the  ''state  fund"  plan  ''socialistic."  The  work- 
ers contend  that  under  the  commercial  insurance  plan,  the  injured 
worker  is  pitted  against  the  trained  lawyers  and  adjusters  of  the 
insurance  companies,  at  a  time  of  his  greatest  physical  and  financial 
emeigency,  with  every  incentive  to  the  company  to  defeat  his  claim 
for  the  sake  of  profit  to  itself. 

Hearings  on  the  Fitzgerald  bill  on  the  House  side  extended 
over  many  months,  but  after  much  controversy  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  reported  the  bill  favorably 
and  brought  it  to  a  vote  in  the  House  on  January  22,  Mean- 
time, after  the  hearings  were  concluded.  Representative  Under- 
bill of  Mlassachusetts,  a  member  of  the  Committee  who  had 
opposed  the  Fitzgerald  bill,  introduced  a  bill  of  his  own»  drafted 
on  the  commercial  insurance  companies*  plan,  and  giving  them  a 
free  field  for  profit. 

The  hearings  and  the  Committee's  report  dealt  with  the  Fitz- 
gerald bill,  because  that  was  the  only  bill  at  that  time  before  Con- 
gress. There  never  were  any  hearings  in  the  House  on  the  Under- 
bill bill.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Fitzgerald  bill  was  brought  up  for 
action  by  the  House,  Representative  Underbill  offered  his  bill  as 
a  substitute.  Members  complained  that  they  did  not  have  copies 
of  the  Underbill  bill,  and  did  not  know  what  was  in  it.  They  urged 
that  the  House  could  not  intelligently  vote  upon  a  measure  which 
most  of  the  members  had  never  seen  in  print,  or  in  fact,  bad  even 
beard  of  before.  There  proved  to  be  just  seven  copies  of  the  Un- 
derbill bill  in  existence,  and  it  was  46  pages  long. 

The  House,  however,  voted  137  to  126  to  substitute  the 
Underbill  bill  for  the  Fitzgerald  bill,  and  the  Underbill  bill 
was  passed. 

In  the  Senate,  being  late  in  the  session,  with  filibusters  going 
and  others  tio  be  expected,  the  advocates  of  the  defeated  Fitz- 
gerald bill  did  not  press  their  corresponding  measure  in  the 
Senate  because  of  the  obvious  impossibility  of  carrying  through 
the  fight  before  March  4,  since  they  would  have  to  overturn  the 
action  of  the  House,  even  if  successful  in  the  Senate.  But  about 
the  middle  of  February  hearings  on  the  Underbill  bill  were 
announced  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Senator  Ball,  of  Delaware,  being  chairman. 

It  was  known  in  Washington  that  no  employer  had  evinced  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  Underbill  bill.   It  had  been  made  clear  in  the 
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House  hearings  that  every  labor  organization  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  for  the  Fitzgerald  bill  and  therefore  would  not  have 
urged  Senate  action  on  the  Underbill  bill,  its  rival.  If  there  had 
been  any  doubt  about  the  attitude  of  the  workers  affected  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  that  was  immediately  disposed  of  by  their  rep- 
resentatives within  the  first  half-hour  of  the  Senate  hearings.  Before 
the  hearings  were  over,  the  secretary  of  the  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  District  appeared  and  told  the  Com- 
mittee his  organization  was  opposed  to  the  Underbill  bill,  and  in 
fact  to  any  workmen's  compensation  legislation  at  this  time.  Who, 
then,  were  pushing  the  Underbill  bill?  At  whose  instigation  had  the 
Senate  hearings  been  called,  since  the  parties  legitimately  at  interest 
were  not  asking  to  have  the  Underbill  bill  passed? 

One  of  the  witnesses  heard  at  great  length  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee was  Mr.  F.  Robertson  Jones,  representing  the  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  of  the  United  States ;  representing  them  not  only  at 
that  hearing,  but  before  state  legislatures  where  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  are  being  sought.  Mr.  Jones  and  various  local  insurance 
men  were  onlookers  at  the  Senate  hearing.  Mr.  Underbill  and 
Senator  Bayard  of  Delaware  making  their  arguments  and  cross- 
questioning  the  witnesses  from  their  point  of  view.  Senator  Capper 
of  Kansas,  a  member  of  the  Committee,  finally  remarked : 

''As  nearly  as  I  can  make  it  out,  the  insurance  companies  are  the 
only  people  who  want  this  bill." 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  was  visibly  embarrassed.  He 
urged  the  workers'  representatives  to  withdraw  their  opposition  to 
the  Underbill  bill,  because  ''it  is  the  only  bill  that  can  be  passed  at 
this  session,  and  the  committee  would  like  to  report  it"  But  the 
opponents  of  the  Underbill  bill  were  clear  and  positive  that  it  was 
better  to  have  no  action  at  this  session  than  to  have  such  action 
as  would  turn  their  whole  movement  back  in  the  direction  of  profits 
for  insurance  companies,  from  which  in  eight  states  it  has  escaped. 

The  chairman  finally  said: 

"The  sole  object  of  this  legislation,  so  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
crmed,  is  to  protect  the  employees.  The  employers'  representatives 
say  it  is  not  needed.  The  employees  say  they  would  rather  have  no 
bill  than  one  of  this  kind  unless  it  is  specifically  drawn  along  their 
own  lines.  If  the  insurance  companies  are  the  only  people  that 
want  this  bill,  then  certainly  we  will  not  pass  any  legislation  now 
or  at  any  time  in  the  future  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

So  the  bill  died,  mourned  only  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Underbill,  and  the  insurance  companies. 
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Percentage  of  Unemployment  Due  to  Lack  of  Work  or  Material  Among 
Organized  Wage-earners  in  Massachusetts,  hj  quarters,  1908  to  1921. 

The  Cycle  of  Employment 

This  chart,  from  the  federal  bulletin  No.  301  on  ''Industrial  Unemplojrment,** 
tbows  graphically  how  regularly  unemployment  crises  have  been  recurring  in  recent 
jears,  and  how  much  more  severe  the  most  recent  depression  was  than  the  two  preceding. 


A  Survey  of  Employment  Statistics 


AT  all  times  about  10  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  American  indus- 
^  try  are  idle  through  no  fault  of  their  own ;  while  in  the  indus- 
trial depression  of  1920-22  "the  total  percentage  of  unemployment 
ran  (as  nearly  as  can  be  determined)  between  25  and  30  per  cent." 

These  findings  appear  in  a  bulletin  (No.  310)  recently  issued  by 
the  federal  bureau  of  labor  statistics  on  "Industrial  Unemployment : 
A  Statistical  Study  of  Its  Extent  and  Causes"  by  Ernest  S.  Brad- 
ford, a  member  of  the  economic  advisory  committee  of  the  Presi* 
dents'  Conference  on  Unemployment. 

Mr.  Bradford's  principal  conclusions,  arrived  at  through  careful 
study,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Industrial  wage-earners  in  those  states  for  which  data  are  available 
lose  about  10  per  cent  of  their  working  time  through  unemployment 
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Percentage  of  Unemployment  of  Organized  Wage^eamers  in  New  York 
SUte  in  the  Building,  Clothing,  and  Metal  Trades,  and  in  Printing,  1904 
to  1916. 

Seatons  and  Cycles 

**Thu  chart  indicates  strikingly  the  high  percentage  of  unemployment  in  the  clothing 
and  building  trades  in  New  York  State.  The  single  winter  peak  each  year  in  the  build- 
ing industry  and  the  two  peaks  annually  in  the  clothing  industry  are  distinct  from  the 
wavelike  (rather  than  the  seasonal)  curves  of  the  metal  trades,  and  the  comparatively 
even  line  of  the  printing  trades.** 
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mainly  from  lack  of  work  and  exclusive  of  idleness  due  to  sickness  and 
labor  disputes.  On  this  basis,  an  average  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
industrial  wage-earners  in  the  United  States  are  constantly  unemployed, 
taking  poor  and  prosperous  years  together, 

2.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  working  time  of  industrial  wage- 
earners  appears  to  be  lost. from  sickness  and  other  disabilities,  and  an 
additional  1  per  cent  from  labor  disputes,  or  an  average  per  worker 
from  these  two  causes  of  about  10  dajrs  per  year. 

3.  Prom  such  data  as  are  available,  it  appears  that  partial  unemploy- 
ment, due  to  paxt-timc|  operation|  of  plants,  shut-downs,  time  lost  on 
account  of  waiting;  and  related  causes,  is  responsible  for  a  loss  of 
about  10  per  cent  more  of  the  working  time  of  industrial  wage  eamen. 
There  may  be  some  overlapping  here  with  time  lost  from  sickness  and 
labor  disputes. 

4.  There  is  a  fairly  regular  seasonal  decrease  in  enq>loyment  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  as  a  nHiole  in  midsummer  and  again  in  mid- 


5.  The  unemployment  due  to  depressional  factors  was  more  pro- 
nounced in  1920-21  than  in  1907-8  or  1914-15. 

In  other  words — to  follow  through  Mr.  Bradford's  findings— of 
15,000,000  or  16,000,000  industrial  workers,  1,500,000  on  an  average 
are  unemployed  mainly  because  they  cannot  get  work,  375,000  are 
sick,  160,000  are  locked  out  or  on  strike,  and  another  1,500,000  are 
on  part  time.  The  average  worker,  out  of  a  300-day  working  year, 
loses  30  days  because  he  cannot  get  work,  7  through  sickness,  3 
from  strikes  and  lockouts  and  30  through  part-time  work.  He  is 
losing  his  pay  70  days  out  of  the  300. 

Statistics  upon  which  these  conclusions  are  based  are  given  in  the 
bulletin,  and  "are  the  result  of  an  effort  to  coordinate  and  interpret 
the  available  information  regarding  the  unemployment  which  exists 
year  after  year  and  to  present  it  in  graphic  form  for  greater  quick^ 
ness  and  ease  of  understanding." 

Mr.  Bradford  writes  that  in  thus  setting  forth  the  more  permanent 
factors  in  the  unemployment  problem  and  pointing  out  some  of  the 
elements  composing  it,  the  bulletin  may  aid  in  disclosing  "what  steps 
employers,  wage-earners,  and  the  public  generally  can  take  to  make 
unemployment  less  frequent,  employment  more  secure,  and  business 
and  industrial  conditions  to  this  extent  more  stable." 

This  official  bulletin  is  especially  successful  in  making  clear  that 
the  "state  of  the  art"  as  applied  to  the  statistics  respecting  unem- 
ployment is  such  as  to  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
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"For  a  country  of  such  extended  industrial  interests  as  the 
United  States/'  it  declares,  "the  lack  of  adequate  statistics  on  em- 
ployment matters  is  surprising.  Only  by  the  most  persistent  and 
painstaking  piecing  together  of  existing  data  can  they  be  made  to 
present  a  reasonably  adequate  and  consistent  picture  of  American 
employment  conditions.  *  *  * 

"When  the  country  needs  to  know  how  much  unemployment 
there  is,  where  it  is,  how  it  compares  with  past  unemployment, 
how  rapidly  it  is  growing  or  waning,  and  how  much  is  seasonal 
or  depressional,  we  are  confronted  with  great  gaps  in  our  statis- 
tical knowledge,  to  be  bridged  only  by  information  secured 
piecemeal  regarding  conditions  in  particular  industries.  The 
primary  need  is  for  fuller  and  better  data  regarding  employment 
and  unemplojrment,  collected  and  published  regularly  by  a 
responsible  statistical  body  of  each  state  and  of  the  United 
Sutes/' 


Reserve    Public   Works   in   Boom   Times 

'<f  RECENTLY  made  a  recommendalion  ihat  we  defer  all  but  ihe  enential 
^  govemme&t  works  and  public  buildingi  as  much  as  possible  so  as  lo 
give  full  swing  to  private  construction.  A  representative  and  able  com- 
mission of  business  men  and  labor  which  I  requested  to  examine  ihu  ques- 
tion goes  furdier  and  recommends  diat  we  should  do  all  our  public  works 
in  times  of  depression  and  thereby  provide  greater  continuity  of  eai4>loj- 
ment  and  contribute  to  plane  out  the  valleys  of  depression  and  level  the 
peaks  of  booms.  This  deferment  of  public  construction  is  more  impor- 
tant now  than  ever  for  we  need  the  full  use  of  labor  and  material  for 
long  overdue  private  construction.  We  wish  no  cessation  in  thu  prime 
necessity.  This  recommendation  received  commendation  from  hundreds 
of  manuf acturerh  from  labor  organizations  and  contractors  and  the  press. 
The  inevitable  criticism  came  from  such  a  minority  as  to  be  negligible. 
Its  reception  is  evidence  of  the  enlightened  and  constructive  thought  of 
our  manufacturers  who  look  to  the  long  run  of  prosperity  rather  than  to 
the  joys  of  short  lived  boonu.  It  would  he  very  helpful  if  mch  a  policp 
of  coMiruction  retenfe  could  be  9ell  esiahlithed  hy  tiaiet  and  tmmiciptdi- 
iiei  at  9ell  a»  Ae  federal  govemmenC^'-^ECRETARY  HOOVER. 
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''A  New  Leuon  in  Social  Organization 


ft 


^nPHE  results  of  thus  (by  accident  insurance  legislation) 
J*  throwing  the  burden  on  the  employers,  instead  of  appor* 
tioning  the  cost  on  the  basis  of  responsibility  and  setting  up  a 
governmental  agency  to  administer  it,  have  been  surprising  in 
the  extreme  and  have  taught  the  v^orld  a  new  lesson  in  social 
organization.  The  number  of  accidents  and  tkeir  grois 
cost  to  society  has  been  reduced  beyond  the  wildesl 
dreams  of  the  original  authors  of  accident  compensa- 
tion lavrs.  And  at  the  same  time  employers  have  saved 
money  instead  of  adding  a  new  item  to  their  costs  of  doing 
business  as  was  expected.     *     *     * 

"Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  suggest,  that  if  empl<yyers 
were  required  to  insure  their  workers  against  unemplosrment 
as  they  do  against  accidents,  with  the  same  financial  incentive 
to  save  expenses,  more  of  them  would  be  found  who  could 
iron  out  the  fluctuations  in  their  business?  Moreover,  if  these 
individuals  working  alone  can  reduce  variations  in  their  busi- 
ness, is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  still  greater  results  could  be 
attained  by  business  men  working  in  concert  towards  the  same 
end  ?  Might  we  not  look  for  a  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment comparable  with  the  reduction  of  accidents  after 
the  enactment  of  ivorkmen's  compensation  laws? 
Can  we  not  take  a  page  from  our  experience  with  workmen's 
compensation  and  devise  laws  which  will  throw  on  the  em- 
ployers at  once  the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  cost?**  asks  GoRTON  James  in  an  article  on  "Paying  For 
Workmen's  Misfortunes**  in  The  North  American  RevieiP  for 
May,  1923. 
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The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  will  be  represented  by 
its  secretary  at  the  conference  of  the  International  Aaaodation  on 
Unemployment,  in  Luxemburg,  September  9-11,  and  at  the  eleventh 
general  assembly  of  the  Intematiomd  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, in  Basle,  October  11-13.  Mr.  Andrews  will,  act  as  unofficial 
observer  for  the  President's  Unemployment  Conference  at  the  Luxem- 
burg meeting.  

Prior  to  the  war  the  Association  was  represented  regularly  at  the  inter- 
national scientific  meetings,  but  this  is  the  first  year  since  1919  in  which 
an  American  representative  of  the  international  labor  legislation  and 
unemployment  associations  will  meet  in  conference  with  European 
collaborators.  

The  program,  as  finally  adopted,  for  the  general  meeting  in  Luxemburg 
of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment,  includes — ^tn  addition 
to  questions  of  internal  reorganization — the  following  subjects: 

Emigration  and  settlement  of  unemployed  persons  abroad  considered 
as  a  remedy  for  memployment; 

The  relations  between  memployment  benefits  and  the  development 
of  possibilities  of  employment; 

The  problem  of  memployment  amon^it  intellectual  workers  (pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers,  dismissed  officials,  etc); 

Vocational  guidance  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  labor  market; 

Any  other  reports  presented  by  the  National  Sections  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   

In  its  announcement  of  the  Luxemburg  meeting,  the  International 
Association  on)  Unemployment  points  out  that  a  certain  part  of  the 
work  of  the  organization,  as  carried  on  since  its  founding  in  1910,  is  at 
present  being  carried  out  by  the  official  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  Peace  Treaty.  "We  nevertheless  consider,"  it  is 
stated,  "that  it  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  this  great  public  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  Governments,  to  maintain  an  association  such  as  ours, 
so  as  to  provide  a  more  intimate  and  informal  link  between  the  special 
institutions  and  personalities  which  devote  their  efforts  to  the  preven- 
tion of  unemployment  in  all  countries  of  the  World.  Our  association 
gives  an  opportunity  for  men  of  science,  politicians,  civil  servants, 
municipal  administrators,  represenUtives  of  unemployment  insurance 
systems  and  employment  exchanges,  bodies  concerned  with  vocational 
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guidance,  emigration  and  immigration,  employers  who  are  interested  in 
social  progress,  and  representatives  of  employers'  and  workers'  organi- 
zations in  all  countries  to  meet  in  an  entirely  independent  atmosphere 
in  order  to  discuss  the  practical  problems  arising  out  of  unemployment, 
to  exchange  experiences,  and  to  work  out  new  proposals." 


A  coMMrrTEE  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  agreed 
at  a  meeting  in  Bregenz,  July  26-27,  to  propose  that  the  International 
Congress  of  Social  Politics  should  be  held  at  Baste,  April  24,  1924.  The 
program,  as  announced  earlier,  will  include  an  introductory  revieW  of 
the  state  of  social  legislation  in  the  world  at  the  present  time;  an  exam- 
ination of  the  conditions  of  application  of  the  international  labor  treaties 
and  national  labor  laws,  and  of  the  execution  of  such  treaties  and  labor 
laws,  and  the  determination  of  the  trend  of)  post-war  social  politics. 
The  committee  also  decided,  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  congress, 
to  draw  up  a  circular  indicating  new  tendencies  in  social  policy. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  Decree  of  July  13,  1923,  submitted  by  the  King  of  Italy 
to  Parliament  "to  be  transformed  into  an  act,"  gives  full  and  complete 
effect  to  the  Washington  Draft  Convention  limiting  the  hours  of  work 
in  industrial  undertakings  to  eight  in  the  day  and  forty-eight  in  the 
week.  

Along  with  the  announcement  that  China  has  established  a  perma- 
nent liaison  service  with  thi  official  International  Labor  Office,  comes 
the  information  that  protective  labor  legislation  is  being  considered  by 
the  Chinese  Parliament.  A  bill  has  been  drafted  which  provides  for  the 
regulation  of  hours  of  labor,  protection  against  accidents,  old-age  and 
invalidity  pensions,  and  for  guaranteeing  the  right  of  association.  The 
workers'  associations  in  various  provinces,  which  drafted  the  bill,  have 
urged  that  its  provisions  be  inserted  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 


Great  Britain  has  ratified  two  Draft  Conventions  of  the  third  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference,  relating  to  workmen's  compensation  in  agri- 
culture and  to  the  rights  of  association  and  combination  of  agricultural 
workers.  

A  GONTERENCE  of  representatives  of  official  labor  statistical  services 
will  meet  at  Geneva,  October  29,  1923,  to  facilitate  the  scientific  study 
of  labor  problems  and  to  aid  in  securing  the  uniformity  in  labor  statis- 
tics necessary  to  render  them  internationally  comparable. 


Provisions  of  the  Washington  Draft  Convention  fixing  the  minimum  age 
for  admission  of  children  to  industrial  employment  have  been  enacted 
into  law  by  Japan,  as  well  as  the  Genoa  Draft  Convention  fixing  the 
minimum  age  for  admission  of  children  to  employment!  at  sea,  and  the 
Geneva  Draft  Convention  concerning  the  compulsory  medical  examina- 
tion of  children  and  young  persons  employed  at  sea. 
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Our  Medicine  Men.  By  Paul  H.  de  K&uif.  New  York,  Century  Com- 
pany, 1922,  227  p.— A  masterful  and  perhaps  too  acrid  analysis  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  present  methods  of  medicine  as  a  healing  art.  Unfortunately 
weak  in  its  constructive  proposals.  The  author  condemns  the  present  methods 
of  group  medidne  but  has  nothing^  better  than  a  modified  method  of  group 
medicine  to  suggest 

The  book  should  prove  stimulating  to  advocates  of  far-reaching  changes 
in  medical  organization,  especially  those  who  have  in{  the  past  encountered 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  medical  profession  to  many  progressive  projects. 
But  they  will  find  no  reply  to  the  most  important  question;  how  to  do  away 
with  existing  economic  and  scientific  shortcomings. 

Labor  and  Politics.  By  Molue  Ray  Carroll.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1923.  206  ^.— A  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  American!  Federation 
of  Labor  toward  legislation  and  politics.  Presents  concisely!  and  sympa- 
thetically the  development  during  the  past  forty  years  of  the  Federation's 
emphasis  upon  economic  methods,  with  its  political  activity  upon  the  non- 
partisan basis  of  "reward  your  friends,  punish  your  enemies."  Finds'  that 
the  Federation  has  favored  legislation  to  protect  special  working  groups,  as 
children,  women,  seamen  and  government  employees,  as|  well  as  some  pro- 
tective measures  for  workers  generally  like  accident  compensation.  Notes 
that  the  Federation's  endorsement  has  been  of  aid  in  putting  through  pro- 
tective labor  laws,  although  the  initiative  behind  much  of  the  legislation  and 
the  campaigns  of  public  education  were  the  work  of  social  service  organiza- 
ti<His,  including  the  Child  Labor  Committee,  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  the  Consumers  League  and  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League. 

Health  Building  and  Life  Extension.  By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.  New 
York,  MacmilUm,  1923,  521  p. — ^This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  a  survey  of 
health  conditions  in  industry  undertaken  by  the  Life  Extension  Institute  for 
the  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Industry  of  the  Federated 
American  Engineering:  Societies.  It  goes  beyondl  the  scope  of  the  original 
survey  and  includes  not  only  industrial  problems  but  also  health  factors 
affecting  mankind  in  general.  Of  especial  value  are  the  data  gathered  by  the 
Institute  itself  through  its  periodic  health  examinations  of  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  people.  Advocates  of  workmen's  health  insurance  will  find  here  an 
additional  convincing  presentation  of  the  appalling  economic  waste  due  to  ill 
health  among  wage-earners.    The  book,  although  it  does  not  take  up  health 
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insurance  legislation,  recommends  a  cooperative  federal,  state,  commtmity  and 
industrial  health  organization  "  to  aid  in  controlling  and  increasing  the  physical 
vigor  of  the  nation." 

Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings  in  Prosperity  and  Depression: 
United  Sutes:  192(>-22.  By  Wilford  I.  King.  New  York,  NaHonal  Bwreau 
of  Economic  Research,  1923,  147  p, — Results  of  a  survQr  made  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economid  Research  for  the  President's  Conference  on 
Unemployment.  Presents  salient  facts  on  effect  of  business  cycle  upon  dif- 
ferent industries;  relative  stability  of  large  and  small  concerns;  shifting  of 
labor  and  part-time;  employment.  First  adequate  study  of  farm  laborers. 
An  excellent  statistical  analysis  of  unemplojrment  in  1921.  "Unemployment 
was  primarily  a  phenomenon  connected  with  undertakings  of  considerable 
size."  Fundamental  data  now  made  available  in  this!  volume  are  an  indis- 
pensable aid  in  planning  for  the  permanent  reduction  of  unemployment. 

The  High  School  Debate  Book.  By  E.  C.  RoBBms.  Chicago,  McClurg, 
1923.  215  p. — Contains  briefs  for  debate  on  eighteen  topics  of  present  public 
interest,  including  old  age  pensions  and  unemployment,  in  addition  to  helpful 
information  for  secondary  school  pupils  on  the  rules  of  debating. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  on  Labour  Organisation  in  Canada.  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  Ottawa,  1923,  315  ^.—Description  of  the  objects  and  activi- 
tiesl  V>f  the  various  labor  organizAions  and  groups  in  Canada  during  15^22. 
Includes  directories  of  unions  and  union  officials,  lists  of  labor  publications, 
and  statistics  of  unionization. 

Vacations  With  Pay  for  Factory  Workers.  By  Grace  Pugh.  PkUa- 
delphia.  Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Pewnsyhania,  1923.  11  p. — ^A  classi- 
fication of  the  forty-nine  paid  vacation  schemes  for  factory  workers  reported 
in  answer  to  163  questionnaires  circulated  by  the  Consumers'  League.  State- 
ments of  many  leading  manufacturers  are  quoted  to  show  the  plan  is 
successful. 

Social  Work  in  Hospitals.  By  Ida  M.  Cannon.  New  York,  RusseU 
Sage  Foundation,  1923.  247  p. — New  and  revised  edition  of  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  progressive  medicine  by  the  chief  of  social  service  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

The  Aftermath  of  Unemplojnnent.  Annual  Report  (1922)  of  PhUo- 
delphia^  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,  31  p, — Contains  eloquent  data  on  the 
human  cost  of  unemployment  Notes  "a  continuance  of  distress  for  many 
months  after  the  actual  presence  of  unemployment  has  gone." 
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"Humanitarian  Side  of  Government 
Should  Be  Cultivated" 

'<^^UR  National  Government  is  not  doing  at  much  at  it  legitimately 
^^  can  (k>  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Our  enormous  mate- 
rial wealth*  our  institutions,  our  whole  form  of  society,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered fully  successful  until  their  benefits  reach  the  merit  of  every  indi- 
vidual. This  is  not  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  should,  or  could, 
assume  for  the  people  the  inevitable  burdens  of  existence. 

**Tliere  is  no  method  by  which  we  can  either  be  relieved  of  the 
results  of  our  own  folly  or  be  guaranteed  a  successful  life.  There  is  an 
inescapable  personal  responsibility  for  the  development  of  character,  of 
industiy,  of  thrift,  and  of  self-control.  These  do  not  come  from  the 
Government,  but  from  the  people  themselves. 

**But  the  Government  can  and  should  always  be  expressive  of  stead- 
fast determination,  always  vigilant,  to  maintain  conditions  under  which 
these  virtues  are  most  likely  to  develop  and  secure  recogpiition  and  re- 
ward. This  is  the  American  policy.  •  •  •  The  humanitarian  side 
of  government  should  not  be  repressed,  but  should  be  cultivated.** — 
PRESIDENT  COOUDCE,  in  Metaage  to  Confrest,  December  6,  1923. 
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''On  the  Calendar'' 


TTHE  New  Year  opens  auspiciously  for  continued  ad- 
vances  in  protective  labor  legislation.  The  results 
of  1923  in  legislative  bodies  show  a  hopeful  trend  away 
from  post-war  reaction.  A  spirit  of  "catching  up  with 
progress**  was  manifested  in  many  of  the  states  during 
the  past  year  that  should  prove  a  wholesome  influence 
upon  the  work  of  1924. 

Issues  calling  for  immediate  action  were  outlined,  dis- 
cussed and  formulated  at  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27  to  29.  A  national- 
state  program  for  the  prevention  of  coal  mine  accidents; 
the  economic  and  judicial  justification  for  protective  labor 
legislation,  with  emphasis  upon  the  consequences  of  recent 
five-to-four  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court ; 
plans  for  stabilizing  employment,  including  advance  plan- 
ning of  public  works  and  unemplo3rment  compensation; 
further  extension  and  liberalization  of  accident  compensa- 
tion laws;  increased  provision  for  maternity  protection; 
old  age  pension  legislation,  and  abolition  of  the  seven-day 
week  in  industry — all  these  subjects  were  discussed  by 
eminent  authorities.  The  addresses  will  appear  in  early 
issues  of  this  REVIEW.  Meanwhile,  the  results  of  the 
meeting  are  certain  to  lend  added  impetus  to  the  educa- 
tional and  legislative  campaigns  now  under  way. 

The  new  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  adopt 
promptly  two  important  proposals  of  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation — the  well-considered  Fitzgerald-Jones 
accident  compensation  bill,  reintroduced  December  3,  to 
provide  protection  adequately  and  economically  for  private 
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employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  legislation  to 
establish  a  federal  policy  of  long-range  planning  of  public 
works  as  an  aid  in  combatting  unemployment.  Another 
measure  on  which  Congress  must  act  at  once  b  the  re- 
enactment  for  another  four-year  period  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  industrial  crip- 
ples. 

In  New  York  state  a  vigorous  campaign  will  be  made 
for  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  to  reduce  the  **waiting  period/*  immediately 
after  an  injury  for  which  no  compensation  is  paid,  from 
fourteen  to  seven  days. 

These  and  other  legislative  issues  up  for  action  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  Year  are  presented  in  brief  and 
informing    articles    elsewhere    in    this    number    of    the 

Review. 

The  past  year's  output  of  labor  legislation  among  the 
states  shows  encouraging  gains  in  advancing  social  insur- 
ance and  in  strengthening  existing  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  in  the  direction  of  the  Association's  *'Stand- 
ards.*'  Detailed  analysis  of  the  1923  labor  laws  is 
published  in  this  REVIEW,  being  the  fifteenth  consecutive 
annual  summary  of  the  new  laws  in  our  field. 

In  the  international  field,  the  end  of  September,  1 924, 
will  be  an  especially  important  conference  week  in 
Europe.  At  that  time  there  will  be  regular  sessions  of 
the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and 
the  International  Association  on  Unemployment  as  well 
as  the  special  International  Congress  on  Social  Problems. 
Members  of  our  Association  who  may  be  able  to  attend 
these  important  international  conferences  should  notify 
our  office  as  early  as  possible. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS.  Secretary 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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IiiFOKTANT  and  timely  issues  on  the  program  of  the  Seventeenth  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  American  Aasociation  for  Labor  Legislation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  27-29,  included  judicial  and  economic  justification  of 
labor  legislation,  a  program  for  prevention  of  coal  mine  accidents,  accident  com- 
pensation, maternity  protection,  old  age  pensions,  weekly  rest  day  and  stabilizing 
employment.  ^ 

A  BILL  will  be  introduced  in  Congress,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
providing  for  the  re-enactment  for  another  four-year  period  of  the  existing 
federal  act  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  industrial  cripples. 

O 

''Workiien's  compensation,"  says  the  World's  Work,  *'is  perhaps  the  best 
illustration  there  is  of  the  practical  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  social 
responsibility."  O 

Robert  H.  Tucker  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  formerly  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  Industrial  Commission,  has  contributed  a  thoughtful  article 
to  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  April,  1923,  on  the  "Social  Aspects  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws" — a  much  needed  piece  of  missionary  work 
in  further  popularizing  accident  compensation  legislation  in  the  South 
where  are  found  the  only  states,  six  of  them,  still  remaining  without  the 
benefits  of  workmen's  compensation.  And,  of  course,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
by  disgrace  of  Congress.  ^ 

January  16,  1924,  was  designated  by  Governor  Smith  of  New  York  as 
"Industrial  Safety  Day,**  as  a  feature  of  a  state-wide  campaign  to  reduce 
accidents  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  department  of  labor.  The  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  cooperating  in  the  campaign. 

O 

An  appeal  to  employers  to  uphold  the  state  minimum  wage  law  for 
women,  despite  the  adverse  opinion  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
nullifying  the  minimum  wage  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  made 
in  a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Manufacturers  and  Merchants 
Association  of  Oregon,  pledging  to  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
their  support  and  cooperation  in  maintaining  the  present  status  of  the 
Oregon  law.  The  resolution  states  that  "We  will  use  every  eflFort  to 
discourage  anyone  from  testing  the  validity  of  the  law  in  the  courts, 
and  will  also  use  every  effort  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  the 
legislature,  should  such  a  thing  be  attempted,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our 
sincerity  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  be  governed  in  the  future  as  we 
have  in  the  past  by  the  rulings  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission." 
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The  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  addressed 
the  coal  conference  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
in  Philadelphia,  November  16,  on  neediest  haxardi  in  the  coal  industry. 

O 

A  VERDICT  of  guilty  was  rendered  by  a  jury  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  case  of  the  state  against  the  Boston  Transcript.  The 
Transcript  refused  to  publish  the  minimum  wage  commission's  advertisement 
of  a  firm  failing  to  comply  with  a  minimum  wage  decree.  The  news- 
paper was  fined  $100  in  the  lower  court  and  the  judgment  is  now  affirmed 
by  the  superior  court.  The  case  will  go  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  as  a 
test  of  the  constitutionality  of  that  section  of  the  minimum  wage  law  which 
requires  newspapers  to  publish  the  commission's  notices  of  firms  refusing  to 
comply  with  wage  decrees.  ^ 

Pleas  were  made  for  better  uniformity  in  requirements  of  medical 
services  under  workmen's  compensation  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Buffalo 
of  the  American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

O 

Admitting  that  the  recent  adoption  of  an  unemployment  insurance  fund  by 
the  clothing  industry  in  Chicago  "emphasizes  the  demand  for  protection,"  the 
National  Underwriter  says  that  commercial  insurance  is  searching  for  a  scien- 
tific basis  upon  which  unemployment  insurance  may  safely  be  written  but 
that  "one  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  is  the  complete  absence  of  reliable 
data."  With  the  adoption  throughout  industry  of  unemplosrment  insurance  such 
"reliable  data"  will  be  forthcoming,  just  as  accident  data  became  available  fol- 
lowing the  general  adoption  of  workmen's  compensation  laws. 

O 

Mrs.  Marie  Bank  head  Owen,  workmen's  compensation  commissioner 
of  Alabama,  in  the  first  quadrennial  report  of  her  office,  has  made  a  number 
of  important  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law,  following  four  years  of  practical  experience  since  its 
adoption  in  1919.  In  addition  to  liberalizing  the  cash  payments  and  medical 
care  under  the  act.  Commissioner  Owen  urges  that  the  benefits  should  be 
extended  to  cover  occupational  diseases;  that  the  waiting  period  be  reduced 
from  fourteen  to  seven  days ;  that  non-resident  alien  widows  and  orphans  in 
fatal  cases  be  brought  within  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  that  a  workmen's 
compensation  commission,  appointed  for  a  six-year  term — ^instead  of  a  single 
commissioner — should  be  created  for  the  administration  of  the  law.  The  report 
contains  an  informing  discussion  of  state  funds  for  accident  insurance. 


A  cx)MMittee  has  recently  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Indiana  to 
investigate  poorhouses  with  a  view  to  old  age  pension  legislation.  The 
committee,  which  was  provided  for  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  last  legis- 
lature, is  headed  by  Frank  E.  Hering  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  recent  legislative  campaigns  for  old  age  assistance 
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laws.    Miss  Esther  Kathleen  O'Keeffe,  the  only  woman  on  the  committee,  has 
for  years  been  interested  in  social  welfare  work. 

O 

Misrepresentation  by  the  press  and  opposition  of  business  interests  are 
credited  with  the  defeat  of  old  age  pension  legislation  in  the  Ohio  election, 
November  6.  About  400,000  voters  favored  the  measure  out  of  a  total 
of  some  1,100,000  votes  cast  thereon,  which  was  only  half  of  the  total 
voting  strength  of  the  state.  The  proposed  law  carried  in  three  counties 
and  in  many  townships.  Thomas  J-  D<mnclly,  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
state*  federation  of  labor,  said  that  "the  result  of  the.  balloting  should  prove 
extremely  encouraging  to  labor  and  other  advocates  of  state  old  age  pensions. 
Old  age  pensions  are,  judging  by  the  vote  cast,  just  ahead." 

O 

A  BILL  for  old  age  pensions  has  been  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  by  Representative  Richard  M.  Walsh. 

O 

A  SPECIAL  committee  of  the  Missouri  state  federation  of  labor  has  agreed 
upon  a  workmen's  compensation  bill  which  provides  for  an  exclusive 
state  fund.  ^ 

"The  shame  of  Missouri"  in  continuing  without  a  workmen's  compensation 
law  was  recently  further  augmented  by  an  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  hold- 
ing invalid  an  accident  reporting  law. 

O 

The  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  New  York 
League  of  Women  Voters.  ^ 

Amendment  of  the  compensation  law  to  provide  an  exclusive  state 
fund  for  workmen's  accident  insurance  is  a  foremost  demand  on  the  1924 
legislative  program  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

O 
The  next  convention  of  the  Pan-Americau  Federation  of  Labor,  to 
be  held  early  in  December,  1924,  will  meet  in  Mexico  City. 

O 
In  Maine  a  proposed  law  for  a  forty-eight  hour  week  for  women, 
initiated  by  organized  labor,  was  defeated  in  a  special  election  October  15  by 
a  vote  of  53,784  to  33,991.  Two  counties,  Androscoggin  and  York,  both  im- 
portant textile  centers,  and  most  of  the  cities  voted  favorably.  The  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  the  state  and  the  Maine  State  Grange  joined  forces  in 
opposing  the  measure.  The  state  federation  of  labor  which  led  the  campaign 
for  the  proposed  law  reports  that  "indifference"  on  the  part  of  a  large  section 
of  labor  and  other  local  organizations  whose  programs  include  protective  legis- 
lation, together  with  the  use  of  "unlimited  money"  and  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  misrepresentation  by  >ts  opponents,  were  largely  responsible  for  the  out- 
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come.  At  the  last  session  of  the  legiskitiire  the  fifty-four  hour  act  was 
amended  so  as  to  restrict  the  working  week'of  certain  minors  to  forty-dght 
hours — an  immediate  gain  arising  out  of  the  campaign. 

O 

Bbcause  of  readjustment  in  the  women's  garment  trade  in  Qeveland,  the 
period  of  guaranteed  employment  has  been  temporarily  reduced  from 
forty-one  to  forty  weeks  in  each  year  and  the  unemployment  allowance  will  be 
50  per  cent  instead  of  (i6yz  per  cent  of  the  minimum  wage.  This  decision 
was  made,  November  18,  by  the  board  of  referees  maintained  jointly  by  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  and  the  Cleveland  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Manufacturers'  Association.  The  Cleveland  garment  industry  was  the 
pioneer,  in  1921,  in  adopting  an  unemployment  insurance  fund,  as  described  by 
William  J.  Mack  in  this  Review  for  March,  1922. 

O 

The  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America  have  recently 
adopted  a  plan  of  unemployment  insurance  for  the  industry.  It  calls 
for  an  increase  of  wages  under  all  new  contracts  that  will  permit  I^  per  cent 
of  the  payroll  to  be  set  aside  in  an  unemployment  fund.  Individual  workers 
will  in  addition  contribute  1^  per  cent  of  their  weekly  wages  to  the  fund, 
which  will  be  administered  solely  by  the  union. 

10 
Senator  McCormick  has  introduced  in  Congress  a  child  labor  amend- 
ment, approved  by  many  social  service  organizations  and  by  organized 
labor  which  provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  labor  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age,  and  power  is  reserved  to  the 
several  states  to  limit  and  to  prohibit  such  labor  in  any  way  which  does  not 
lessen  any  limitation  of  such  labor  or  the  extent  of  any  prohibition  thereof  by 
Congress.  ^ 

A  coboner's  jury  placed  the  blame  for  the  coal  mine  ezploaion  at 
Glen  Rogers,  West  Virginia,  November  6,  on  "disregard  of  the  vital  require- 
ments of  mining  laws  on  the  part  of  the  company's  representatives  in  allowing 
the  use  of  a  dangerous  electric  drill  not  approved  by  the  mining  department** 

O 

John  H.  Pueuchek,  president  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  in 
an  address  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  association  declared  that 
seven-day  labor  should  be  abolished.  "There  should  be  no  seven  day 
labor  week,"  he  said.  "There  should  be  no  unduly  long  hours  of  labor, 
undermining  the  health  of  workers,  and  even  where  this  is  not  true, 
preventing  them  from  having  proper  leisure  for  family  life,  for  self- 
improvement,  for  recreation."     He  also  urged  the  abolition  of  child 

labor. 

O 

Forty  states  have,  by  December,  adopted  legislation  providing  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  federal  government  under  the  Sheppard-Towner  act  in 
maternity  and  infancy  care.    The  only  states  in  which  the  act  is  not  yet 
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in  operation  are  G>nnecticut,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont. 

O 

John  Hopkins  Hall,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Virginia,  announced 
that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  liberalize  the  benefits  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  at  the  forthcoming  legislative  session.  He  favors  a 
repeal  of  the  existing  waiting  period  of  ten  days  and  the  inclusion  of 
occupational  diseases  under  the  compensation  act. 


WAfiB  boards  under   the   minimum  wage  act  have  been   formed   for 
seventeen  different  occupations  in  Massachusetts  employing  women  and  girls. 


"In  the  appropriation  of  approximately  $250,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges  and  local  improvements,  and  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  railroads  and  other  enterprises,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  "Great  Britain  has  taken  a  sound  step  toward  the  amelioration  of 
its  distressing  unemployment  situation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  policy  of  under- 
taking needed  public  works  at  a  time  when  private  industry  is  in  a  slump 
is  one  well  worth  imitation  by  any  country." 


A  MEMORANDUM  on  legislation  issued  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  January,  1923,  urges  adoption  of  an  unemplo]rment  insurance 
fund  "obtained  by  assessments  on  industry  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  with  provincial  compensation  funds"  for  accident  insurance.  It 
also  demands  old-age  pension  legislation. 

O 

A  workmen's  compensation  act  applicable  throughout  the  whole  of  British 
India  was  approved  by  the  Governor  General  March  5  and  will  go  into  effect 
July  1,  1924.  ^ 

At  the  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Services  held  at  Toronto,  September  7,  E.  J.  Hen- 
ning,  assistant  secretary  of  labor  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  Marion  Findlay  of  the  Department  of  Labour  of  Canada  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

A  COMMITTEE  of  the  International  Association  of  Public  Employment 
Services  has  been  authorized  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Government  Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  a  view  to  formulating  a  basis  for  the  amalgamation  of 
the  two  associations  which  are  at  present  engaged  in  allied  activities. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  both  bodies  will  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
May,  1924. 
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The  American  Association  for  Labor  L^islation  is  cooperating  with  the 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  in 
making  a  survey  of  the  enforcement  of  labor  laws  of  the  state,  particu- 
larly those  covering  women  and  children. 

O 

In  Pennsylvania  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  is  working  out 
the  various  forms  and  blanks  for  the  inauguration  of  the  old  age  pension  law. 
Although  the  initial  appropriation  was  small,  the  commission  has  nevertheless 
decided  to  set  aside  about  half  of  its  present  funds  for  the  actual  payment  of 
pensions  to  the  aged.  Governor  Pinchot  has  appointed  James  H.  Maurer,  presi- 
dent of  the  state  federation  of  labor,  as  chairman  of  the  commission,  and 
Abraham  Epstein,  author  of  "Facing  Old  Age,"  as  executive  secretary. 

O 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Consumers'  League  called  for  a  com- 
mitttee  to  investigate  the  advisability  of  limiting  the  powers  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  methods  for  such  limitation;  favor  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  permitting  a  federal  law  against  child 
labor;  urge  action  against  industrial  poisons  and  injurious  conditions 
for  workers  in  dry-cleaning  establishments. 

O 

Prof.  John  R.  Coicicons  was  elected  president  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  at  its  annual  convention  in  New  York  City  November  8. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  was  re-elected  general  secretary. 

O 
A  resolution  adopted  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  favors  adoption  of  unemployment  insurance  legislation 
as  embodied  in  the  Huber  bill  in  Wisconsin. 

O 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  formerly  director  of  the  bureau  of  child  hygiene 
of  the  New  York  City  health  department,  has  been  appointed  consulting 
director  in  maternity,  infancy  and  chUd  hygiene  of  the  federal  Children's 

Bureau. 

O 

Medical  aid  of  the  same  sort  for  every  man  regardless  of  his  economic 
status  will  be  the  next  forward  step  of  the  medical  profession  in  the  United 
States,  declared  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University  in  an  address  at  the 
Tri-State  Medical  Association  convention  recently  in  Des  Moines.  "If  doctors 
could  apply  all  they  know  to  all  the  people,"  he  said,  •'not  only  would  life 
be  prolonged  and  human  happiness  increased,  but  the  whole  aspect  and  order 
of  life  would  be  altered." 

A  COMMISSION  of  the  Illinois  Mmers'  Union  which  has  been  studying  the 
need  for  old  age  pensions  will  submit  a  favorable  report  to  the  next  con- 
vention of  the  union  in  March.    The  commission  found  that  there  are  4,587 
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men  sixty  years  of  age  and  older  working  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illinois.  Most 
of  them  have  been  working  in  the  pits  here  and  in  England  since  early  child- 
hood. In  addition  to  a  union  pension  for  members  over  sixty,  the  report  will 
demand  a  state  law  providing  old  age  assistance  for  all  aged  workers. 


At  the  November  session  of  the  British  Parliament  the  workmen's 
compensation  law  of  1906  was  liberalized  as  to  benefits  payable  to  the 
injured  and  the  "waiting  period"  was  reduced  to  three  days. 

O 

Dependents  of  the  27  coal  miners  who  were  killed  by  an  explosion  in  the 
Glen  Rogers  mine  of  the  Raleigh-Wyoming  Coal  G)mpany,  Berkel^,  West  Vir- 
ginia, November  6,  are  assured  of  prompt  and  full  payment  of  compensation 
benefits  since  in  this  state  accident  insurance  is  carried  in  an  exclusive 
state  fund.  ^ 

Margaret  Bondfield  has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Great  Britain.  She  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  made  head  of  the  labor  movement.  And,  to  add  to  her  eminence,  she 
was  made  a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  recent  elections,  and  is  mentioned  for 
an  important  post  in  case  Labor  takes  over  the  government. 

O 

A  RECENT  report  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  discussing 
favorably  the  plans  for  unemplo]rment  insurance  adopted  in  this  country 
by  a  number  of  employers,  says:  "American  industry  is  able  and  probably 
willing  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  whatever  unemployment  measures  may  be 
adopted,  independent  of  any  federal  or  state  legislation."  This  authoritative 
assurance  of  the  ability  of  American  industry  to  assume  its  responsibility 
will  doubtless  lead  many  discerning  students  of  workmen's  insurance  to  pre- 
pare to  note  the  prompt  establishment  of  unemployment  insurance  funds  by 
the  300,000  manufacturers  concerned  in  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Lelano  E.  Cofer,  director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Hygiene  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health,  in  an  address  at  the  twelfth  annual 
safety  congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  Buffalo  recently,  announced 
that  an  intensive  study  of  industrial  diseases  and  accidents  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  his  department  based  upon  data  affecting  1,225,000  workers  engaged 
in  the  70,000  or  more  industrial  plants  in  the  state. 

O 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Alabama  is  actively  engaged  in  a  cam- 
paign for  an  eight-hour  day  and  forty-eight  hour  week  for  women  in  the 
industries  of  that  state.  ^ 

Lillian  D.  Wald,  founder  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  was  recently 
presented  with  a  "Service  Medal"  by  the  Rotary  Club,  New  York  City- 
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the  first  awarded  by  the  club  which  has  decided  to  confer  the  honor 
upon  those  in  the  city  "who  have  given  unselfishly  of  themselves  in  out- 
standing service  to  humanity."  Miss  Wald  is  a  vice-president  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

O 

The  legislative  program  adopted  in  1923  by  the  joint  labor  legislative 
board  of  Illinois  includes  old  age  pensions,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for 
all  industrial  employees,  and  a  state  fund  for  workmen's  accident  in- 
surance, "thereby  eliminating  the  tremendous  waste  in  connection  with 
the  private  insurance  companies  as  well  as  the  high  premiums  charged  by 
them  and  their  huge  profits." 

Seattle  has  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  employees  of  the  municipal 
street  car  system  to  take  one  day's  rest  in  seven.  It  forbids  a  man  to  draw 
pay  for  more  than  six  days'  work  in  seven. 

O 

A  BEPORT  of  the  public  employment  service  maintained  by  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Labor  states  that  in  Detroit  alone  forty-five  registered 
private  employment  agencies  placed  15,566  workers  in  jobs  during  October 
and  unquestionably  collected  from  these  wage-earners  seeking  jobs  at  least 
$50,000  in  that  one  month.  A  bill  for  licensing,  bonding  and  regulating  private 
agencies  failed  of  passage  in  the  last  legislature.  Commissioner  Young  says : 
"I  believe  that  all  employment  agencies  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
federal  and  state  governments  working  in  conjunction." 

O 

President  John  H.  Walker  of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
speaking  at  services  held  November  13  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  in  mem- 
ory of  the  257  members  of  that  organization  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Cherry 
mine  disaster  fourteen  years  ago,  declared:  "If  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  that  it  would  cost  to  make  mining  safe  did  not  enter  into 
the  matter,  and  if  every  known  precaution  were  taken  to  make  the  work  of 
mining  safe,  these  accidents  could  be  almost  entirely  eliminated." 

O 

Will  J.  French,  member  of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, and  dean  of  accident  board  commissioners  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  was  the  recipient  of  congratulations  in  September  upon  the  twelfth 
anniversary  of  his  service  as  state  accident  commissioner. 

O 

Organized  labor  in  Maryland,  it  is  reported,  is  preparing  to  campaign  for 
the  adoption  of  an  exclusive  state  fund  for  workmen's  accident  insurance. 

O 

MoBB  than  450  former  Wisconsin  school  teachers  are  receiving  pensions 
under  the  state  teachers'  retirement  law. 
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No  Wonder  Nothin'  Ever  Grows 


'^nPHOSE  who  believe  in  the  necessity  and  social  desirability  of  protective 
1  legislation  to  establish  and  maintain  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety  in  industry,  have  been  disturbed  and  shocked  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  closely  divided  supreme  court  decisions  declaring  such 
legislation  unconftitutional.  Not  only  have  these  adverse  rulings  deprived 
many  thousands  of  weaker  members  of  the  community  of  the  protection 
which  the  community  had  after  long  investigation  and  careful  considera- 
tion supplied  them,  but  of  even  greater  public  importance  in  the  long  run  is 
the  resulting  widespread  disturbance  of  confidence  in  our  judicial  system. 
It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  this  body  of  American  citizens  interested  in 
welfare  measures  solely  from  the  public  viewpoint  should  at  this  time 
thoughtfully  consider  the  economic  and  judicial  justification  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  this  country." — Message  from  Thomas  L.  Chadbourne, 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  ^opening  the 
Associations  seventeenth  armuat  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December 
27,  1923. 
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New  York  Still  Lags  With  Indefensible 
"Waiting  Period" 


(Editor's  Note:  The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislalion  from  the  begb- 
ninfl  of  accident  compensation  legislation  in  America  has  urged  the  adoption  of  more 
uiiform  legislation  and  a  "waiting  period**  of  not  more  than  seven  day».  New  Yprk*s 
long  ''waiting  period**  of  two  weeln  makes  her  one  of  the  worst  offenders  amonn  the 
states.  A  bul  will  be  ratroduced,  with  strong,  representative  support,  m  the  New  York 
legislature  ivhen  it  meets  in  January,  to  reduce  the  "waiting  period**  to  seven  dajrs.) 

THERE  is  a  "waiting  period"  of  fourteen  days  immediately 
after  the  accident,  for  which  time  an  injured  employee 
receives  no  cash  compensation  whatever  under  the  New  York 
law — except  in  those  comparatively  rare  cases  where  the  inca- 
pacity extends  beyond  seven  weeks. 

Long  Waiting  Period  Causes  Hardship 
Two  weeks  without  compensation  in  time  of  accident  to  the 
breadwinner  causes  real  hardship.  Investigations  show  that  a  wait- 
ing period  of  two  weeks  causes  exhaustion  of  savings,  accrual  of 
debts,  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering,  and  the  seeking  of  aid 
from  charity. 

Illustration:  In  a  recent  intensive  investigation  of  100  compen- 
sation cases,  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Labor  Department  of 
New  York,  it  was  found  that  in  22  cases  the  injured  workers  complained 
bitterly  about  the  two  weeks'  waiting  period.  One  girl  after  an  incapacity 
of  fifteen  days  received  $2.31  compensation ;  another  whose  average  weekly 
wage  was  $12  received  $16  for  four  weeks'  total  incapacity.  One  young 
girl — before  she  received  any  cash  compensation  under  the  two  weeks' 
waiting  period — was  threatened  with  expulsion  from  her  lodging  house 
because  she  couldn't  pay  for  board  and  room. 

Injustices  Admitted  by  Employers 
Some  employers  likewise  recognize  the  injustice  of  a  long  waiting 
l^eriod  and  pay  compensation  for  the  first  two  weeks,  regardless  of 
the  requirements  of  law.    There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  waiting  period  should  not  be  reduced  to  one  week. 

Thirty-four  Laws  Have  Seven.  Days  or  Less 

Many   states,   in   their   first  experiments    with    workmen's 

compensation,  like  New  York  adopted  the  fourteen  day  waiting 

period.    But  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  most  laws  have 

been  amended  until  now  there  are  thirty-four  having  a  waiting 
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period — not  of  fourteen  days  as  in  New  York — but  of  seven  days 
or  less.  No  less  than  forty  American  workmen's  compensation 
laws  have  a  waiting  period  shorter  than  that  of  New  York. 

Three-fifths  of  the  Injured  not  Compensated 
Far  from  providing  compensation  for  all  injured  workmen,  the 
New  York  law  with  its  fourteen-day  waiting  period  denies  cash 
compensation  to  62  per  cent  of  all  those  injured  in  industrial  acci- 
dents which  statisticians  consider  tabulatable.  Thus  even  totally 
disregarding  the  vast  niunber  of  injuries  which  do  not  cause  dis- 
ability lasting  beyond  the  day  or  shift  of  the  accident,  less  than  two 
out  of  five  who  are  injured  in  the  course  of  their  duty  receive  any 
cash  compensation  whatever  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Desirability  is  Recognized 
Other  important  industrial  states  that  have  reduced  their 
waiting  periods  under  workmen's  compensation  are  emphatic  in 
announcing  the  desirability  of  a  waiting  period  of  seven  days. 


Self  Restraint  Urged  on  Supreme  Court 
in  Exercising  Veto  Power 


JOHN  H.  CLARKE,  former  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
^  G)urt,  makes  the  suggestion  that  if  the  Supreme  G>urt  would  refrain  from 
holding  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional  when  several  of  the  justices  con- 
clude that  it  is  valid,  such  voluntary  restraint  "would  add  greatly  to  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  court  and  would  very  certainly  increase  its 
power  for  high  service  to  the  country." 

"It  is  no  new  suggestion,"  he  writes  in  a  recent  number  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  "that  if  the  court  would  give  real  and  sympathetic 
effect  to  an  old  rule  by  declining  to  hold  a  statute  unconstitutional  whenever 
several  of  the  justices  conclude  that  it  is  valid — ^by  conceding  that  two  or  more 
having  such  opinion  in  any  case  must  necessarily  raise  a  'rational  doubt' — 
an  end  would  be  made  of  five-to-four  constitutional  decisions  and  great  benefit 
would  result  to  our  country  and  to  the  court."    And  he  adds : 

"Anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  people  in  this  grave 
matter  must  fear  that  if  the  rule  is  not  observed  in  some  such  manner,  a 
greater  restraint  may  be  imposed  upon  the  court  by  Congress  or  by  the  people, 
probably  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  nation." 
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Discriminations  Against  Non-resident 
Dependents 


By  John  B.  Andrews 


NINE  years  ago  when  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
published  its  first  intensive  study  of  the  operation  of  an 
American  workmen's  compensation  act — ^*Three  Years  under  the 
New  Jersey  Workmen's  Compensation  Law" — it  made  several  im- 
portant specific  recommendations  which  have  since  been  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  that  state.  Most  prominent  were  the  creation  of 
an  administrative  board,  security  for  payment  through  insurance, 
more  liberal  medical  attendance,  a  shorter  waiting  period  and  a  scale 
of  compensation  based  on  two-thirds  of  wages. 

Incidental  to  that  pioneer  study  in  New  Jersey,  case  after  case 
was  uncovered  where  no  accident  compensation  was  paid  to  de- 
pendents of  a  killed  workman  simply  because  these  particular  de- 
pendents had  not  yet  come  to  join  the  breadwinner  in  this  country. 
For  example,  Harry  M.  was  killed  while  working  for  a  New  Jersey 
coal  company  in  1914.  His  employer  paid  $1  for  a  doctor  and 
$53.77  for  the  man's  funeral  expenses.  That  was  all.  The  de- 
pendent widow  and  children  in  Europe  received  nothing  because 
they  were  non-resident  dependents.  Following  the  Association's 
specific  recommendation  "in  the  interest  of  simple  justice"  New 
Jersey  in  1921  abolished  this  discrimination. 

It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  workmen's  compensation  was 
adopted  in  America  on  the  principle  that  the  financial  loss  due  to 
occupational  injuries  and  shortened  lives  should  be  borne  by  the 
industry  as  a  cost  of  production.  No  American  compensation  law 
fails  to  furnish  equality  of  treatment  to  national  and  foreign  workers 
for  non-fatal  injuries.  But  the  principle  is  violated  under  some  of 
the  laws  by  discriminations  against  non-resident  dependents  of  aliens 
who  are  killed. 

Under  even  the  harsh  common  law,  unrelieved  by  liability 
statutes,  such  discrimination  did  not  exist. 

Under  the  employers'  liability  statutes  there  was  some  un- 
fortunate discrimination  for  a  brief  transition  period,  but  these  dis- 
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criminations,  by  1911,  had  been  wiped  out  as  contrary  to  good 
public  policy. 

Came  then,  in  that  same  year  1911,  the  first  permanently  ef- 
fective state  accident  compensation  law — that  of  New  Jersey — and 
it  made  against  non-resident  dependents  a  sweeping  discrimination 
which,  however,  as  noted  above,  was  completely  abolished  after  ten 
years  of  practical  experience.  New  Jersey's  ripe  experience  with 
discrimination  may  be  suggestive  for  the  newer  legislation  of  other 
states. 

What  is  the  situation  at  the  moment  in  reference  to  these  dis- 
criminations under  the  forty-five  American  laws  which  provide 
compensation  for  fatal^  accidents?  Under  five  laws  (Alabama, 
Hawaii,  New  Mexico,  Porto  Rico,  South  Dakota)  non-resident 
dependents  are  still  totally  excluded.  In  twenty-one  states*  claims 
of  non-residents  are  still  discriminated  against,  usually  as  to  the 
relationship  or  number  of  relatives  who  may  be  eligible  to  benefits 
or  as  to  the  amount  of  the  awards.  Under  eight*  of  the  eleven  laws 
which  make  no  specific  mention  of  non-resident  dependents,  awards 
to  such  claimants  have  nevertheless  been  made  as  a  result  of  court 
decisions  or  administrative  rulings.  Moreover,  in  New  Hampshire 
all  non-resident  restrictions  were  removed  by  amendment  in  1923, 
and  in  the  absence  of  specific  mention  or  court  decisions  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  Arizona  and  Louisiana  make  no  discrimmation.  In  eight 
states*  alien  non-residents  are  specifically  included  in  the  compensa- 
tion laws  on  the  same  terms  as  resident  citizens.  Thus  by  original 
statute,  by  legislative  amendment,  and  by  court  and  commission 
ruling  there  has  been  substantial  recognition  of  the  policy  of  non- 
discrimination. 

Against  the  remaining  discriminations  it  is  argued: 

1.  Such  discriminations  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of 
workmen's  compensation.  The  financial  loss  due  to  lives  shortened 
by  occupational  injuries  should  be  borne  by  the  industry  as  a  cost 
of  production. 

'Since  the  Oklahoma  constitution  forbids  placing  a  limit  upon  indemnity 
in  death  cases,  her  compensation  law  doesn't  enter  into  the  picture  here. 

'Alaska,  Connecticut,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas.  Ken- 
tucky, Maine,  Maryland,  Montana,  Nebraslot,  Nevada,  New  York,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,   Utah,   Virginia,   Washington,   West  Virginia,   Wyoming. 

'California,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
V^ermont,  United  States. 

*Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Ohk),  Tennessee,  Texas,  Wis- 
consin. 
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2.  An  alien  worker  in  this  country  is  as  eligible  as  a  native 
citizen  to  receive  compensation  for  his  own  injuries;  he  and  his 
dependents  should  not  be  discriminated  against  when  the  injury  is 
so  serious  as  to  kill  him. 

3.  An  alien  worker  is  paid  the  same  wage  as  is  given  to  a 
native  citizen  rendering  the  same  service  to  industry ;  his  dependents 
who  have  established  a  standard  of  living  based  on  his  earnings 
should  be  accorded  the  same  opportunity  as  other  dependents  to 
maintain  standards  threatened  by  his  industrial  death. 

4.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held  that 
''compensation  to  dependents  is  only  part  of  the  general  scheme  of 
compensation''  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  "the  underlying  reason  ♦  ♦  ♦  applies 
alike  to  all  dependents  *  *  *  whether  they  be  residents  or  non- 
residents." (Madera  Sugar  Pine  Co.  v.  Industrial  Accident  Com- 
mission of  California.) 

5.  Den3ring  equal  indemnification  to  alien  workmen  merely  be- 
cause their  dependents  live  abroad  is  denying  to  them  the  "equal 
protection"  of  our  laws. 

6.  Failing  to  provide  equal  compensation  for  non-resident 
dependents  of  alien  workers  may  furnish  to  some  employers  a 
financial  temptation  to  hire  aliens  and  thus  directly  discriminate 
against  native  Americans  with  families  residing  here.  Why  place 
a  premium  upon  the  employment  of  foreign  labor? 

Throughout  the  world  there  is  a  growing  movement  to  avoid 
discriminations  against  alien  workers  and  their  dependents  under 
accident  compensation  laws.  America,  finding  herself  unable  to 
enter  into  international  treaties  on  the  subject,  should  assure  simple 
equality  of  treatment  by  abolishing  as  promptly  as  possible  the 
discriminations  which  still  persist  under  the  compensation  laws  of 
some  of  the  states. 


A  Model  Report 

npH£  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Em- 
•■'  ployees'  Compensation  Act— enacted  by  Congress  in  1916  as  drafted  hy  the 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation — is  now  available  in  131  printed  pages.  It 
covers  the  period  right  down  to  June  30,  IS^,  and  for  intelligent  presentation 
of  the  information  one  most  wishes  to  have  about  workmen's  compensatioo 
experience — including  occupational  disease — we  heartily  commend  it  as  a 
modeL 
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Accident  Compensation  Bill  Again 
up  to  Congress 

By  Irene  Sylvester  Chubb 


REPRESENTATIVE  FITZGERALD  and  Senator  Jones  on 
December  5  reintroduced  in  Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  487;  S.  B. 
488)  to  provide  workmen's  accident  compensation  for  wage-earners 
in  private  employment  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  the  last  Congress  this  measure  failed  of  passage,  although 
after  full  public  hearings  it  received  a  strongly  favorable  committee 
report. 

The  District  of  Columbia  is  the  most  benighted  spot  in  the 
United  States  in  the  treatment  afforded  to  the  victims  of  industrial 
accidents.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  that  of  over  one 
hundred  accident  cases,  not  one  worker  who  was  seriously  injured 
received  adequate  recompense.  Insurance  adjusters  offered  them 
$25  for  a  broken  leg  or  $800  for  a  life;  more  often  nothing  at  all. 

Congress  alone  can  relieve  the  plight  of  these  workers  and  their 
dependents.  Yet  Congress  has  never  given  them  even  an  employers' 
liability  or  an  accident  reporting  law,  although  it  has  extended  the 
full  protection  of  accident  compensation  to  public  employees  both 
of  the  federal  government  and  of  the  District. 

The  Fitzgerald-Jones  workmen's  compensation  bill,  similar  to 
laws  in  force  in  most  of  the  states,  will  protect  accident  victims  from 
the  professional  liability  insurance  adjusters  and  the  outworn 
common  law  doctrines  now  holding  sway  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  will  provide  medical  care  and  two-thirds  of  wages  during  disability 
to  be  paid  out  of  a  District-wide  employers'  mutual  insurance  fund 
under  supervision  of  the  United  States  Employees*  Compensation 
Commission. 

Congress  should  pass  this  bill  without  further  unnecessary  delay. 
Workers  in  private  employments  in  the  District — 100,000  of  them — 
need  the  protection  of  an  accident  compensation  law  quite  as  much 
as  workers  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bill  will  again 
have  the  opposition  of  commercial  insurance  agents,  but  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  among  other  things  must  protect  workmen  against 
insurance  adjusters — ^something  no  law  dictated  by  the  private  in- 
surance interests  will  do.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  long  been  a 
dark  blot  on  the  compensation  map  of  the  United  States.  How  much 
longer  will  Congress  permit  it  to  remain  so,  as  a  reproach  to  the 
whole  nation? 
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Again  Two  Mine  Disasters! 


Program  of  Prerentioii 


SINCE  the  September  number  of  this  Review  appeared, 
there  have  been  two  "major**  mine  tragedies  due  to  cottl 
dust  ezplotiona — one  in  West  Virginia,  November  6.  in 
which  27  miners  lost  their  Uvea,  and  another  in  Kentucky, 
December  7,  which  sent  9  miners  to  a  violent  death. 

In  both  cases  it  was  only  by  mere  chance  that  the  toll  of 
dead  did  not  reach  even  more  appalling  figures.  In  the  West 
Virginia  mine  only  60  miners  out  of  a  normal  crew  of  200  were 
at  work  when  the  blast  occurred.  And  in  the  Kentucky  mine 
the  loss  of  life  would  have  been  nearly  100  except  for  the 
fortunate  circumstance  that  most  of  the  crew  were  outside  the 
shaft  at  the  fatal  moment. 

Newspapers  carried  again  the  all  loo  familiar  tlory  of  heart- 
rending scenes  at  mothers,  wives  and  children  gathered  at  die 
mine  shaft  to  claim  their  dead,  as  *'the  bodies,  some  of  them 
mangled,  were  brought  one  at  a  time  to  the  little  group  at  die 
top  of  die  shaft.** 

Thirteen  women  are  mourning  the  loss  of  husbands  and  forty- 
two  children  are  fatherless  as  a  result  of  the  West  Virginia  dis- 
aster. They  are  assured  prompt  accident  compensation  since  the 
relief  in  this  state  is  payable  from  a  State  Compensation  Fund. 

In  1923  265  miners  have  been  lolled  in  five  '*major" 
explosions  in  coal  mines.  These  tragedies  followed  a  series  of 
eleven  **major**  disasters  in  1922  which  caused  the  death  of 
264  men.  In  ten  years  we  have  killed  nearly  25,000 
miners  I 

How  much  longer  shall  these  killings  continue?  ('*The  great 
explosions  should  not  be  considered  to  be  normal  occupational 
accidents."  says  the  director  of  the  federal  Bureau  of  Mines.) 
When  will  the  public  insist  upon  removing  for  all  time  the 
dreaded  spectre  of  violent  death  that  stalks  through  the  mines? 
These  questions  have  been  asked  in  every  issue  of  this  REVIEW 
for  1923.  And  each  time,  without  fail,  they  have  been 
answered — ^by  the  news  of  one  or  more  new  disasters. 

Mine  bureaus  have  existed  for  many  years.  Accident  com- 
pensation laws  have  provided  at  least  partial  relief  for  those 
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left  dependent.  But  safety  standards  are  still  madaqnala. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  has  shown  that  many 
of  the  worst  hazards  of  mining  can  be  eliminated.  Director 
Bain  of  the  Bureau  declares  that  **explosions  can  and  must  be 
prevented.'*  Results,  however,  depend  upon  local  and  state 
action. 

In  order  to  make  safety  work  in  the  mines  more  effective 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  is  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  program  for  strengthening  protective  legislation, 
which  includes — 

1.  The  adoption  of  uniform  legal  minimum  stand- 
ar«k  of  safety; 

2*  The  use  underground  of  no  explosive  that  is  not 
after  scientific  investigation  numbered  amcmg  the  ''per- 
missibles;''  the  pr<Jiibition  of  ''shooting  off  the  solid;'' 
and  the  use  of  shale  or  approved  rock  dust  to  check 
the  spread  of  coal  dust  explosions; 

3*  Reward  careful  employers  and  penalise  the  less 
scrupulous,  by  the  universal  adoption  of  schedule 
rating  for  insurance  under  acddenl  compensation  laws, 
with  a  furdier  graduated  penalty  for  cases  of  wilful 
failure  to  put  into  effect  legal  safety  regulations; 

4.  An  adequate  mine  inspection  staff  selected  upon 
a  merit  basis  of  training  and  experience,  fairly  paid, 
for  reasonably  long  tenure  of  office  and  protected  from 
partisan  interference  whether  political  or  industrial; 

5*  Greater  public  authority,  federal  and  state,  to 
procure  and  disseminate  information,  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  on  a  uniform  basis  reasonable  minimum 
standarck  of  safety. 

Widespread  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  Association's 
program  of  prevention  of  needless  coal  mine  disasters  put 
forward  during  the  past  year  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
press,  and  after  consultation  with  mine  operators  and  engineers, 
representatives  of  the  miners*  organizations,  state  and  federal 
mine  inspectors,  and  an  examination  of  published  records. 
Delay  will  destroy  pr<^erty  in  an  essential  industry  and 
win  result  in  needless  sacrifice  of  human  lives. 
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Employers  and  Labor  Sign  Contract  for 
Unemployment  Insurance 

ADOPTION  of  an  unemployment  insurance  fund  in  the  clothing 
industry  in  Chicago  was  commented  upon  in  an  earlier  number 
of  this  Review.^  Recently  the  Amalgamated  Qothing  Workers 
of  America  and  the  Clothing  Manufacturers  of  Chicago  completed 
and  signed  the  legal  contract  governing  the  fund  which  was  estab- 
lished May  1,  1923. 

Under  the  agreement  the  employees  each  week  pay  1%  per  cent  of  their 
earnings  into  the  fimd  and  the  employers  contribute  an  equal  amount.  The 
money  is  paid  to  a  board  of  trustees  which  administers  the  fund.  This  board 
consists  of  seven  members;  three  manufacturers,  three  employees  and  a  chair- 
man designated  and  agreed  upon  by  both.  The  present  chairman  is  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Contributing  employees  entitled  to  unemployment  benefits  or  wages  (there 
are  now  more  than  35,000)  will  receive  such  wages  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent 
of  the  average  full  time  weekly  wage,  but  in  no  case  in  excess  of  |20  for 
each  full  week  of  tmemployment,  and  not  to  exceed  an  amoimt  equal  to  five 
full  weekly  benefits  in  a  single  year,  and  shall  be  paid  only  for  unemployment 
which  results  from  lack  of  work. 

The  employer  is  protected  from  paying  twice  for  unemployment  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  workers  empbyed  by  him,  in  the  event  that  a  law  or 
ordinance  is  passed  establishing  a  federal,  state  or  mtmicipal  unemployment 
fund  to  which  the  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  make  contributions.  If  such 
a  law  is  passed  the  contributions  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  unemployment 
fund  established  by  this  agreement  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  which  the 
manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  to  such  federal,  state  or  municipal  unemploy- 
ment fund. 

PREVENTION  is  encouraged  by  the  agreement.  A  separate  trust 
fund  is  set  up  for  each  manufacturer  and  his  employees.  Whenever  there 
shall  have  accumulated  in  the  fund  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  fnaytmiim 
unemployment  benefits  which  would  be  payable  during  a  period  of  two 
years  to  all  of  the  then  contributing  employees  of  the  manufacturer,  further 
payments  by  these  employees  and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  suspended  until 
the  fund  is  again  reduced  to  an  amotmt  less  than  the  total  maximum  benefits 
which  would  be  payable  from  this  fund  during  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
object  of  this  article  of  the  agreement  is  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
unnecessarily  large  reserve  funds  and  also  to  afford  to  the  manufacturer 
who  has  little  unemplosrment  a  direct  financial  benefit  because  of  the 
relatively  stable  emplosrment  conditions  offered  his  workers* 

Constructive  discussion  of  this  important  step  forward  in  protect- 
ing an  industry  against  the  ravages  of  unemployment  is  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Assodation 
for  Labor  L^slation,  Washington,  December  27-29. 


*  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  3,  September,  1923, 
p.  198.  ,  ,  .^  ,         . 
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'^Putting  the  Burden  of  Unemployment 
on  Industry  ^^ 


NATIONWIDE  interest  in  the  establishment  of  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  fund  in  the  Qiicago  clothing  industry  is  re- 
flected in  newspaper  editorial  comment.  A  few  typical  expressions 
of  approval  are  quoted  here. 

Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner:  ''When  the  slack  season  of  an  in- 
dustry brings  unemployinent  to  its  workers,  the  whole  community  su£Fers. 

"An4  as  Chicago  is  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  the  nation's  clothing 
industry  it  has  a  special  interest  in  the  agreement  by  which  the  manufacturers 
and  their  employees  in  that  business  plan  to  meet  the  problem  of  the  periods 
of  reduced  demand. 

''Seventy-five  firms  and  35,000  workers  are  participants  in  the  estab^ 
lishment  of  a  fund  under  which  a  40  per  cent  wage— with  a  maximum 
of  $20  a  week — will  be  paid  to  employees  for  whom  there  is  no  available 
work.  *  *  *  It  is  purely  a  business  proposition.  *  *  *  Because  it  is  a 
matter  of  business  cooperation,  it  probably  will  contribute  considerably  to  the 
shortening  of  the  workless  seasons;  the  employers  and  employees  alike  will 
have  an  interest  in  a  more  even  distribution  of  the  year's  work    *    *    *. 

"The  working  of  the  agreement  will  be  watched  with  interest,  for  in  prac- 
tically all  of  them,  the  problem  of  seasonal  unemployment  is  the  cause  of 
extensive  outlay  for  the  employers,  and  apparently  unavoidable  deprivations  for 
the  workers  and  their  families.  If  the  plan  of  the  clothing  industry  proves 
an  effective  solution — and  there  seems  no  reason  to  expect  the  contrary — it 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  many  other  lines  of  business  as  well." 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican:  "That  every  able-bodied  person  who 
wants  to  work  can  get  work  to  do,  for  enough  to  live  on,  is  a  notion  that  may 
have  psychological  value  in  stimulating  the  indolent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an 
economic  fallacy.  ♦  ♦  *  The  Chicago  enterprise,  directly  affecting  a  group 
as  large  as  the  population  of  of  a  sizable  city,  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  working  out  of  what  may  prove  to  be  an  American  plan  of  cooperation 
that  will  tend  not  only  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  unemployment  but  to  reduce 
unemployment." 

Chicago  Daily  News:  "The  necessity  of  increased  e£Ficiency  and 
avoidance  of  every  kind  of  waste  has  been  recognized  by  the  union  leaders. 
Academic  preferences  for  another  industrial  system  have  not  stood  in  the  way 
of  amicable  cooperation  in  the  effort  to  make  the  existing  industrial  system 
satisfactory  and  profitable,  too,  alike  to  employed  and  employers." 

Chicago  Evening  Post:  "The  plan,  it  is  said,  is  certain  to  be  accepted 
by  the  large  and  most  of  the  small  Chicago  clothing  manufacturers,  not  so 
much  in  a  spirit  of  'uplift*  but  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  of  healthy  influence 
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on  the  industry  generally.  *  *  *  Hearty  cooperation  between  employer  and 
employee  can  work  out  an  effective  means  for  banishing  the  bugaboo  of  unem- 
ployment" 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal:  "This  plan  *  *  *  follows  in  principle 
workmen's  compensation,  now  widely  accepted,  putting  the  burden  of  unem- 
ployment not  on  those  least  able  to  bear  it  but  on  industry,  which,  of  course, 
means  society/' 

New  York  Evening  World:  ''This  is  a  constructive  step  to  meet  a 
serious  evil  growing"  out  of  the  seasonal  character  of  clothing  manufacture. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  imion  that  it  has  worked  for  such  an  agreement,  and 
a  credit  to  the  Chicago  manufacturers  that  the  plan  has  been  accepted.  *  *  * 
It  puts  the  burden  of  unemployment  relief  where  it  belongs,  on  the  industry." 

New  York  Times:  "Although  this  scheme  may  be  looked  upon  as 
experimental,  experience  gained  in  somewhat  similar  undertakings  in  Europe 
would  indicate  that  it  has  good  changes  of  proving  successful  *  *  *.  Un- 
employment insurance  has  had  a  tendency  to  regularize  em^oyment  by  encour- 
aging continuity  of  work." 

And  the  New  York  Times  predicts  that  "The  plan  for  un- 
employment insurance  to  be  tried  in  Chicago  by  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America  and  the  clothing  manu- 
facturers of  that  city  may  prove  an  important  step  in  social 
insurance  in  the  United  States/' 


A  Prayer  for  die  Unemployed 


AT  a  meeting  of  the  Indiutrial  Chrittiaii  Fellowthip  held  recently  in 
London  to  disciut  the  church  and  industry,  "Woodbine  Willie'* 
(The  Rev.  G.  A.  Studdert  Kennedy,  M.  C  chaplain  to  the  King) 
offered  the  following  prayer  for  the  unemployed: 

*'0  Cod,  our  Father^  fVhose  jojf  it  in  9ork,  give  us  strengA  of  mind 
and  bodjf  Ihai  »e  may  share  thai  jojf  mlh  Thee,  Sape  our  multitude 
of  unemplojfed  from  Ote  Umplaliom  Aai  beset  them  through  our  failure 
to  find  them  9ork.  Keep  Aem  from  all  loss  of  character,  skill,  and 
poller,  and  from  the  despair  Aat  comes  »ilfc  comtant  disappointment. 
Console  those  »Ao  long  to  see  their  tfives  and  litie  ones  in  better  drcum- 
stances,  and  draHf  them  to  Thjf  Son,  Who,  hoping  had  no  place  to  la}f 
His  head,  can  feel  and  understand,  and  grant  that  »c  whom  Thou  hast 
so  riddjf  blessed,  map  neper  rest  till  »e  hope  gipen  them  beaafy  for 
ashes,  the  oil  ofjojf  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  Ae  spirit 
of  heopineu.    Through  Christ  our  Lord,^ 
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Unemployment  Prevention  Insurance  an 
Aid  to  Stabilizing  Business 

''The  1923  Huber  Bill  is  Indeed  both  Moderate 
and  Practicar' 


By  Herbert  Johnson 

President,  S.  C.  Johnson  Company,  Racine,  Wisconsin 

(From  an  article  in  Wisconsin  Newspapers) 


THE  unemployment  problem  is  peculiarly  a  field  for  industrial 
statesmanship;  managers  of  industry  must  take  the  lead  if  a 
real  contribution  is  to  be  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  workers  and 
to  the  stability  of  industry  itself. 

The  first  step,  that  of  reducing  unemployment,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  a  practical  one,  advantageous 
alike  to  industry  and  worker.  All  thatl  is  necessary  is  that  the 
gospel  of  unemployment  prevention  shall  be  more  widely 
adopted  by  employers. 

The  second  step  grows  out  of  the  first.  If  an  industry  or  a  plant 
finds  that  it  cannot  abolish  unemployment,  that  it  actually  needs  a 
reserve  of  labor,  it  should  recognize  the  fact  and  it  should  be  pre- 
pared to  carry  the  necessary  reserve  of  labor  at  its  own  expense. 

The  principle  of  payment  for  "readiness  to  serve"  has  been 
adopted  by  telephone,  water,  gas  and  electric  companies.  They  make 
a  minimum  monthly  charge,  even  though  their  services  may  not  be 
used  during  the  month.  Just  as  capital  is  paid  for  its  willingness  to 
serve  the  public,  so  the  workers  should  be  paid  for  their  readiness 
to  serve  industry. 

Where  industry  has  taken  this  step  of  pa3dng  for  its  labor 
surplus,  it  is  the  universal  experience  that  it  stimulates  manage- 
ment to  further  unemployment  prevention. 

For  example.  Swift  and  Company  after  guaranteeing  its  stock- 
yard employees  a  minimum  of  hours  with  pay  weekly,  successfully 
undertook  a  reduction  of  the  unemployment  time  due  to  shipments 
of  stock,  a*  source  of  unemployment  over  which  it  had  previously 
supposed  that  it  could  exert  no  influence. 

In  the  S.  C.  Johnson  company  we  have  sought  to  stabilize  our 
production.    This  required  some  reorganization  of  production,  sales, 
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finance  and  personnel.  With  little  difficulty  we  accomplished  this 
with  the  aid  of  William  A.  Bamn,  a  prominent  industrial  engineer. 

We  have  dispensed  with  the  theory  that  the  fear  of  discharge 
brings  out  big  production.  We  work  on  the  basis  of  good  will. 
A  fair  day's  work  is  expected.  We  always  get  it.  In  return  we 
assure  labor  a  steady  income  even  when  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment through  no  fault  of  theirs. 

Funds  are  set  aside  regularly.  If  we  are  compelled  to  lay 
off  any  of  our  men,  they  will  receive  from  one-tUrd  to  three* 
fourths  of  their  ustial  wage  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
unemployment,  including  holidays,  for  a  maximum  of  200  dajrs 
in  a  year.  Our  employees  assist  in  administering  this  fund. 
They  have  twice  the  representation  that  management  has. 

Since  the  installation  of  this  plan  of  insuring  our  employees 
against  the  hazards  of  unemployment,  we  have  taken  particular  notice 
of  its  influence  on  the  employees.  It  has  improved  the  morale  in  Ae 
plants.    I  am  getting  better  production  to-day  than  I  ever  got  before. 

Unemployment  prevention  insurance  has  proved  to  be  an 
investment  as  well  as  a  potent  and  wdiolesome  incentive  upon 
our  management. 

We  are  compelled  to  plan  more  carefully.  We  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  prevent  a  lay  off.  By  preventing  unemployment  our  com- 
pany saves  the  insurance  fund,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  are  getting 
superior  production.  What  is  more  valuable  in  industry  to-day  than 
high  morale,  and  the  love  for  efficient  workmanship ! 

The  Huber  unemployment  insurance  bill  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
Shattuck  bill  in  Massachusetts  call  on  all  industry  to  cooperate  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  They  call  on  the  managers  of  industry  and  finance 
to  tackle  this  great  social  menace.  They  urge  industry  to  do  its 
share. 

While  unemployment  is  primarily  a  problem  of  business  organi- 
zation and  management,  still  if  industry  jointly  shouldered  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assuring  their  workers  steady  employment  the  com- 
munity would  do  much  to  cooperate,  even  in  furnishing  emplo3mient 
where  industry  failed. 

Both  bills  "put  it  up  to  industry."  They  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs. 

The  1923  Huber  bill  is  indeed  both  moderate  and  practical.  It 
is  not  a  final  solution,  but  it  starts  the  community  thinking  in  the 
right  direction.    It  wisely  sets  the  amount  and  the  duration  of  the 
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compensation  payments  rather  low.  Much  lower  than  the  Johnson 
plan. 

Its  passage  will  do  much  fcM:  industry  and  management.  It 
will  certainly  interest  the  executive  in  the  need  and  the  wisdom 
of  steady  employment. 

The  bill  is  elastic.  It  permits  any  employer  to  go  as  far  as  he 
wishes  in  protecting  his  employees — even  beyond  the  limits  set  in  the 
bill.  It  merely  sets  a  minimum.  In  the  S.  C.  Johnson  Company 
we  have  gone  far  beyond  these  requirements.  The  Huber  bill  allows 
three  days'  waiting  period  without  compensation,  so  that  industry 
will  have  time  to  find  the  unemployed  another  job.  The  Johnson 
Plan  pays  from  the  first  day  of  unemployment. 

Valuable  service  will  be  rendered  industry  by  the  bill.  The  state 
may  not  interfere  any  more  than  in  a  regulative  capacity  such  as  set- 
tling disputes. 

This  mutual  insurance  association  will  employ  its  own  experts  to 
assist  individual  employers  to  solve  their  problems.  Employers  will 
then  know  what  employment  is  really  costing  them.  It  will  create 
genuine  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of  employers  to  prevent 
unemployment  wherever  humanly  possible. 

I  believe  the  Huber  bill  will  be  the  most  potent  incentive 
which  the  state  could  aSFord  employers  to  take  the  initiative  in 
stabilizing  production  and  in  preventing  unemployment. 


Factors  in  Stabilizing  Emplojrment 

"T^HE  problem  of  stabilized  employment  involves  many  factors,  each,  carry- 
-^  ing  within  itself  its  own  additional  special  problems.  Of  outstanding  im- 
portance are:  (1)  The  organization  of  the  processes  of  industry  toward  the 
stabilization  of  producticm  and  distribution;  (2)  the  judicious  selection  of 
labor  and  provision  for  vocational  guidance;  (3)  the  organization  of  voca- 
tional and  technical  training;  (4)  a  national  system  of  adequate  public  em- 
ployment offices  with  provision  for  clearance,  organized  and  maintained  with 
the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  public  schools  and  of  as  good  repute  with  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  workers;  (5)  education  of  the  employer,  the  employee, 
and  the  public  to  think  clearly  on  the  whole  problem  in  constructive  terms — 
that  is  of  employment  not  merely  as  the  absence  of  unemplo3rment,  but  as  the 
complete  social  adjustment  of  the  individual  worker  in  a  world  of  work."^ 
MARY  STEWART  of  the  United  States  Employment  Servce,  in  a  discussion 
on  stablising  employment  at  the  seventeenth  anniMl  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
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Immediate  Public  Works  Program 


IN  furtherance  of  its  program  for  the  long-range  planning  of 
public  works,  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion will  be  represented  by  several  delegates  January  9  in 
Washington  at  a  conference  of  national  organizations  called 
together  under  the  direction  of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  adoption  of 
a  well-considered  public  building  policy  by  die  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  last  Congress  to  provide  for  advance 
planning  of  public  worb  with  respect  to  projects  of  the  fed- 
eral government,  as  embodied  in  the  Kenyon  biU,  officers  of 
the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  have  co-operated  in  the 
preparation  of  a  program  of  legislation  for  introduction  in  the 
new  G>ngress. 

The  two  important  features  of  the  proposal  are: 

1.  Creation  of  a  Division  of  Public  Worin  in  die 
Department  of  tiie  Interior; 

2.  Authorising  long-time  planning  of  government 
conatmction  work  and  doing  such  work,  as  far  as  pos* 
sible,  during  periods  of  industrial  d^ression. 

Elducational  campaigns  of  the  past  few  years  have  gradually 
awakened  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of  carefully  worked 
out  plans  for  advance  planning  of  public  works  in  any  con- 
structive program  for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  principle  underlying  the  public  works  program  has 
taken  firm  hold  among  those  interested  in  combatting  the  ever- 
recurring  cycles  of  involuntary  idleness.  Adoption  now  by 
the  federal  government  of  this  principle  will  undoubtedly  give 
a  great  impetus  to  states  and  cities  in  taking  similar  action. 
The  bill  in  Massachusetts,  following  legislative  action  in 
Pennsylvania,  California  and  Wisconsin,  is  especially  encour- 
aging. Congress  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  effect 
to  such  a  prime  measure  of  national  foresight. 
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Stabilizing  the  Building  Industry 


PLANS  to  stabilize  business  so  as  to  provide  steady  employment 
are  taking  shape  encouragingly  in  the  building  industry,  Con- 
struction work  has  been  traditionally  a  highly  seasonal  occupation 
In  recent  years,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  efforts  to 
overcome  this  tradition  have  met  with  considerable  success  in  con- 
nection with  continuing  public  works  in  winter  as  a  measure  for  com- 
batting unemployment.  Leaders  in  the  building  industry  are  now 
actively  promoting  the  idea  of  all-year  work  in  private  undertakings. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  president  of  the  American  Construction 
Council,  has  made  public  plans  recently  adopted  by  the  Council  in  an 
effort  to  stabilize  the  building  industry.  The  plans  are  similar  to 
those  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia  Building  Congress  a  year  ago 
and  propose  that  certain  types  of  inside  construction  be  done  in  the 
winter,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  workers,  instead  of  having  the 
work  done  in  the  summer  when  all  workmen  are  needed  for  outside 
construction. 

Speakers  at  the  Winter  Construction  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress,  November  21,  testified  that  it  is  not  only  prac- 
ticable to  spread  building  operations  over  the  entire  twelve  months 
of  the  year  but  also  economical. 

John  Lowry,  Jr.,  discussing  brick  and  steel  construction  in  the 
cold  months  on  one  of  the  big  New  York  structures  undertaken  by 
his  company  during  the  winter  of  1922-23,  declared  that  "there  was 
a  saving  of  $87,710  on  this  job,  the  building  work  of  which  cost 
$730,000.  To  offset  that,  the  expenditures  for  winter  construction 
were  a  total  of  only  $3,863,  or  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  job."  This  extra  cost  was  for  the  protection  of 
workers  and  materials  and  supplying  the  necessary  heat.  The  big 
saving  on  the  job  was  made  possible  by  lower  cost  of  both  labor  and 
materials  than  in  summer. 

"More  winter  construction  is  the  acknowledged  remedy  for 
Seasonal  Unemployment  in  the  building  industry/'  said  W.  J. 
Barney,  a  large  builder  who  testified  that  working  with  concrete 
during  the  cold  season  is  practical  from  every  standpoint. 

"You  have  been  told  forcibly  of  the  social  and  economic  evil  of 
seasonal  unemployment  for  the  carpenters,  the  bricklayers,  in  fact 
for  all  those  who  directly  do  the  work  of  our  industry,"  said  Mr. 
Barney,  "and  to  many  this  problem  of  seasonal  employment  seems 
to  be  solely  a  picture  of  its  hardship  to  the  mechanics  and  workers 
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in  the  various  trades.  This  is  but  the  sharp  foreground  of  the  picture, 
its  larger  background  shows  that  where  the  mechanic  is  unemployed, 
also  is  unemployed  the  contractor,  material  manufacturer,  die  ardn- 
tect  and  all  others  involved  in  our  great  industry — ^we  one  and  all 
suffer  from  this  curse  of  seasonal  variation  in  the  volume  of  our 
business,  and  finally  in  the  horizon  you  see  the  public  paying  during 
the  period  of  intense  activity,  higher  wages,  higher  prices  and  larger 
fees  to  compensate  for  the  period  of  enforced  idleness  during  which 
the  mechanic  must  live  on  his  savings,  the  contractor  carry  his  over- 
head, the  architect  maintain  his  staff,  and  the  material  manufacturer 
offset  his  plant  investment  and  factory  overhead.    *    *    * 

"To  my  mind,  the  only  correction  for  this  condition  is  intensive 
publicity  and  education  towards  the  general  public,  and  those  who 
control  the  building  policy  of  financial  institutions  so  they  will  thor- 
oughly understand  that  under  modem  conditions  they  can  build 
efficiently  and  economically  at  all  times  during  the  year — ^in  fact, 
under  existing  conditions,  more  economically  and  efficiently  in 
winter  than  in  summer." 

Discussing  "The  Ogre  of  Unemployment"  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Constructor,  A.  P.  Greensfelder,  vice-president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  America  said :  "Unemployment  in 
the  construction  industry  is  a  luxury  that  the  nation  cannot 
forever  afford.  It  is  a  great  waste  and  a  vast  expense.  The 
waste  can  be  largely  eliminated  and  the  cost  must  be  greatly 
reduced.  *  *  *  We  must  prevent  waste  in  boom  time  as  well 
as  relieve  suffering  in  times  of  depression.  *  *  *  Let  us  keep 
the  hammers  ringing  throughout  the  twelve  months/' 


Regular  Legislative  Sessions 
1924 


CONGRESS  (68th  Congress,  1st  Session)  and  the  following 
eleven  states  hold  regular  legislative  sessions  during  1924: 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,   Virginia. 
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««DON'T  SHOOT  THE  PIANIST—" 

"Tho*  you'ra  wmry  waltlnc  for  th*  wmilifai*, 
Hmto's  a  ailvM-  Ifaiinc " 


A  Vast  Public  Works  Plan 


m*  NGLAND,  BOW  enterma  upon  her  fourth  yrinter  of  severe  uiieiiiplo]nBenl.   has 


C^  tamecl  for  emergenor  relief  to  a  greatlj  ezlendied  program  of  pubUc  works. 

The  govemment,  in  me  September  Labour  CazeUe,  announces  that  grants  to  local 
authorities  from  the  Unemplojrment  Grants  Committee  would  henceforth  be  given  on 
a  more  generous  basis — the  pasnnent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  interest  for  fifteoi  years, 
or  the  full  period  of  the  loan,  whichever  is  the  less.  Public  companies,  as  previously 
staled  by  the  Prime  Minister,  are  to  be  sranled  assistance  on  the  same  terms  and 
subject  to  conditions  as  to  limitation  of  dividend  during  the  tbne  that  loans  or  advances 
from  the  government  were  in  operation.  A  condition  of  assistance  is  that  all  contracts 
are  to  be  placed  in  England.  Plans,  it  was  further  stated,  have  been  submitted  by  six 
hundred  local  governing  authorities  which  involve  an  expenditure  of  £23,000,000,  over 
$100,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this  huge  outlay  for  assisting  local  communities  in  financing  public 
improvements  the  British  government  has  sanctioned  plans  for  building  new  roacu  and 
brvdges,  for  assisting  certain  trade  enterprises  financially,  and  for  improving  and  develop- 


ing railroads — a  program  that  calls  for  total  expenditures  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars. 

The  number  of  **registered**  unemployed  is  more  than  1,250,000  which  means  that 
the  number  of  actual  **out  of  works**  is  probably  not  less  than  2,500,000. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  government  that  its  comprehensive  program  will  **provide  direct 
employment  for  at  least  200,000  men  during  the  coming  winter  and  for  at  least  a  further 
100,000  men  iMlirecdy.** 
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Abuses  Practiced  by  Private  Employment 

Agencies 

By  Margery  Leve  Loeb 


A  RECENT  investigation  by  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor^ 
has  shown  that  in  spite  of  nineteen  years  of  regulation,  employ- 
ment agencies  continue  the  same  abuses  that  have  been  exposed  by 
surveys  during  the  past  seventy-five  years.  The  most  common  of 
these  are : 

1.  Misrepresentation  through  false  advertising  or  misleading  descrip- 
tions of  conditions  of  emplosrment. 

2.  Petty  graft — ^requiring  "gifts"  or  the  use  of  facilities  controlled 
by  the  agency. 

3.  Deliberate  encouragement  of  labor  turnover— collusion  with  gang- 
bosses  and  superintendents  or  providing  unsuitable  jobs. 

4.  Refusal  to  return  fees— when  no  work  or  unsatisfactory  work  is 
found.    ' 

5.  Immorality — general   unwholesome   atmosphere    of    agency   and 
sending  women  to  houses  of  ill  repute  or  similar  resorts. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  finds  that 
thirty-eight  states  now  have  laws  regulating  employment  bureaus. 
They  generally  provide  for  licensing  and  inspecting,  for  the  limiting 
of  the  fees  charged,  and  for  the  keeping  of  records.  Some  laws 
require  the  return  of  fees  under  special  conditions  and  prohibit 
certain  malpractices.  Wisconsin  goes  further  in  stipulating  that  ap- 
plicants must  prove  the  need  of  an  agency  in  the  chosen  vicinity 
before  a  license  is  granted.  Experience  has  shown  that  state  admin- 
istration of  these  laws,  as  adopted  by  Illinois  in  1896 — ^and  now 
provided  by  most  of  the  states — is  preferable  to  municipal  control. 
A  few,  however,  New  York  among  them,  still  adhere  to  city  control.* 

Admitting  that  New  York's  law  does  not  in  all  respects  measure 
up  to  the  best  practice,  the  recent  New  York  report  remarks  on  the 
inherent  nature  of  the  fee-charging  employment  business.  "The 
main  object  is  not  placement  work  in  the  sense  of  adjusting  and 
maintaining  a  suitable  relationship  between  the  job  and  the  worker, 
but  rather  the  desire  to  put  any  kind  of  person  in  any  kind  of  job 
and  collect  the  fee  from  the  worker  or  employer  or  both." 

Moreover,  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  in  New  York 
state  957  of  these  clearing  houses,^  entirely  uncoordinated,  the  ineflfi- 

*  See  report  by  Nelle  Swartz,  Industrial  Bulletin,  Vol.  Ill  No.  4. 

*  For  summary  of  legislation  in  all  states  see  Monthly  Labor  Review,  Vol. 
XV,  No.  4,  pp.  713. 

•There  are  886  in  New  York  City;  295  in  Chicago;  and  174  in  the  state  of 
California. 
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ciency  of  their  operation  from  the  viewpoint  of  employment  stabili- 
zation, no  matter  how  scrupulously  conducted,  must  be  apparent. 
One  survey  reported  thirty-nine  within  a  few  blocks. 

The  official  International  Labor  Conference  in  1919  recom- 
mended that  measures  be  taken  to  abolish  fee-charging  agencies. 
Several  countries  have  done  this.  Such  legislation  has  been  pre- 
vented in  the  United  States  by  a  divided  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1917  holding  unconstitutional  the  Washington  law.  A  pro- 
vision in  Idaho  prohibiting  commercial  labor  agencies,  has  not 
yet  been  brought  in  issue. 

If  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  legislation  the  gradual  disuse  of 
fee-charging  private  employment  agencies  could  .be  brought  about  by 
the  competition  of  free  public  offices.  That  this  is  not  being 
achieved  in  the  United  States  must  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  appropriations  granted  the  public  agencies  than  to  any 
unsoundness  in  the  principle.  Experience  during  and  immediately 
after  the  war  when  large  appropriations  were  available,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Canadian  system,  show  conclusively  the  advantages  and 
the  feasibility  of  centralized  public  distribution  of  labor  in  this 
country. 

Abuses  will  continue  in  fee-charging  employment  agencies  until 
effective  measures  are  taken  to  combat  them.  The  employer  who 
needs  a  worker  and  the  worker  who  needs  a  job  will  be  subject  to 
exploitation  as  long  as  there  is  delay  in  developing  public  employment 
services  to  the  point  where  they  can  adequately  fulfill  all  demands 
made  upon  them.  Such  exploitation  goes  on  without  regard  to 
booms  or  depressions.  The  time  for  action  is  now.  Here  is  a 
practical  employment  issue  confronting  the  legislatures,  notably  that 
of  New  York,  which  will  convene  in  1924. 

"No  better  way  than  through  free  public  labor  exchanges  can 
accurate  statistics  be  obtained  on  the  demand  and  supply  of 
labor  as  a  measure  of  the  trend  and  extent  of  employment," 
concludes  the  report  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor. 
"Moreover,  they  are  particularly  important  for  the  placement  of 
juvenile  workers,  since  juvenile  placements  cannot  be  made  a 
paying  proposition.  Theoretically  no  one  should  have  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  working.  Until  society  recognizes  and 
accepts  this  principle,  a  state  licensing  and  inspecting  system, 
together  with  the  gradual  development  of  public  employment 
bureaus,  could  go  far  in  remedying  the  present  chaotic 
condition." 
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American  Labor  Movement  Reaffirms 
Demand  for  Exclusive  State  Funds 


THE  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  annual  conven- 
tion in  October,  voted  strongly  in  favor  of  the  general 
adoption  of  exclusive  state  funds  for  workmen's  accident 
insurance. 

The  convention,  in  approving  a  report  of  its  special  committee  on 
workmen's  compensation,  found  that  "private  insurance  companies 
have  interfered  with  and  seriously  retarded  progress  in  the  field  of 
workmen's  compensation." 

The  Federation's  report  declares  that  the  opposition  of  com- 
mercial insurance  companies  to  state  funds  is  "easily  understood" 
because  the  state  funds,  operating  at  actual  cost,  are  more  economical 
to  industry  than  commercial  insurance  which  operates  for  private 
profits,  and  the  state  funds  "thereby  tend  to  reduce  to  that  extent  at 
least  the  cost  to  the  employers  of  the  maintenance  of  the  fund  re- 
quired to  take  care  of  the  victims  of  industrial  mishaps."  Further- 
more, the  convention  held : 

The  impersonal  character  of  the  state  insurance  is  a  guarantee  to 
both  employer  and  employed  of  justice  rather  than  the  unavoidable  sus- 
picion that  attaches  to  transactions  controlled  by  a  privately  managed 
concern  that  frankly  exists  solely  for  the  profits  that  arise  from  the 
business  it  transacts. 

When  those  who  are  most  vitaUy  interested  in  this  tremendously  im- 
portant feature  of  our  modem  industrial  life  come  to  realize  that  their 
interests  are  identical,  and  to  trust  one  another  in  this  as  they  do  in 
other  matters  pertaining  to  their  relations,  and  will  accept  the  operations 
of  an  agency  that  is  within  their  own  control,  because  it  is  set  iq>  by  a 
law  which  they  have  helped  to  make,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
pulled  apart  by  ambulance-chasing  lawyers  and  profit-seeking  insurance 
agents,  the  true  benefits  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  will  be- 
come apparent  to  alL  The  mutual  distrust  which  has  been  created  by 
interested  persons  or  agencies  for  selfish  purposes  must  be  dispelled 
and  for  it  must  be  substituted  a  confidence  resting  on  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding of  the  parties  most  directly  concerned. 

Pointing  out  that  "the  literature  on  the  subject  is  increasing 
rapidly"  as  a  result  of  practical  experience  with  state  insurance 
funds  for  workmen's  compensation,  the  Federation's  report 
recognizes  that  "this  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  now  be- 
ing dealt  with  by  organized  labor  bodies,  by  welfare  groups,  state 
boards,  legislatures  and  the  courts."  And  the  convention  declared 
that  "the  solution  for  this  serious  phase  of  the  general  question,  that 
readily  suggests  itself,  is  the  rigid  exclusion  from  the  field  of  the 
private  insurance  company.'' 
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Why  Oregon  Believes  in  State  Fund 
Accident  Insurance 


(From  "Work  Accidents  in  Oregon/'  a  Pamphlet  Issued  by 
THE  Industrial  Accident  Commission  at  Salem) 


WHILE  the  principles  of  workmen's  compensation  have  been 
generally  accepted,  since  forty-two  states  now  have  compensa- 
tion laws,  there  is  a  country-wide  controversy  as  to  how  the  insur- 
ance should  be  provided.  A  large  part  of  the  insurance  in  many 
states  is  furnished  by  private  casualty  companies,  while  in  Oregon 
and  a  number  of  other  states,  the  insurance  is  restricted  to  a  state 
insurance  fund  created  by  the  compensation  act. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  state,  having  adopted  the  principles 
of  workmen's  compensation,  should  also  adopt  the  form  of  insurance 
which  will  provide  liberal  compensation  benefits  for  the  injured  at 
the  least  possible  cost  to  employers.  In  Oregon  this  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  creation  of  the  industrial  accident  fund.  In  this 
way  the  insurance  is  handled  without  agents'  commissions  and  with- 
out profit,  the  total  cost  being  confined  to  the  cost  of  compensation 
benefits  and  of  administration. 

Attempts  to  Restore  Old  Conditions 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  a  change  in  the  compen- 
sation law  of  Oregon  so  that  private  casualty  companies  could 
write  insurance  under  the  compensation  act.  In  addition, 
during  the  last  few  years  employers  operating  under  the  law 
have  been  importuned  by  insurance  agents  to  reject  the  law, 
representations  being  made  that  the  casualty  companies  would  vol- 
untarily offer  injured  workmen  the  same  benefits  as  provided  by  the 
compensation  law;  if  refused  by  the  workmen,  to  protect  the  em- 
ployer against  suit,  and  also  provide  the  insurance  at  rates  lower 
than  the  net  cost  as  shown  by  experience  under  the  Oregon  law. 

Comparison  of  Expense  Costs  Made 
In  order  that  the  citizens  of  our  state  may  see  that  this  can  not 
be  done,  we  give  the  following  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  non- 
participating  casualty  companies  in  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance in  all  states  in  1921  with  the  experience  of  the  Oregon  Accident 
Commission  for  eight  years : 

Casualty  Companies,  All  States,  1921         Percent 

Adjustment  of  claims 8.69 

Inspection  of  risks 2.61 
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Per  cent 

Taxes    3.70 

Agents'  commissions  17.11 

General  expense   10.48 

Total  expense  42.59 

Oregon  Industrial  Accident  Commission 
Average  expense  for  eight  years 8.9 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  first  method  it  takes  42yi 
cents  as  expenses  to  provide  57yi  cents  in  benefits,  while  in 
Oregon  it  has  taken  but  8.9  cents  to  provide  91.1  cents  in  the 
way  of  compensation  benefits  to  injured  workmen  or  their  de- 
pendents. Note  also  that  each  of  two  items  (adjustment  and 
general  expense)  was  approximately  as  large  as  the  total  ex- 
pense in  Oregon,  while  the  one  item  of  agents'  commission  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  total  expense  of  operating  the  compensa- 
tion act  in  this  state.  With  an  expense  ratio  five  times  that  of 
Oregon,  it  follows  that  the  same  benefits  can  not  be  provided 
injured  workmen  or  their  dependents  without  financial  loss  to 
the  private  casualty  companies. 

Results  of  So-Called  "Competition"  Shown 

Under  the  state  compensation  law  benefits  are  paid  monthly, 
while  as  to  accidents  occurring  to  employees  of  firms  who  have 
rejected  the  compensation  law  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the 
ignorance  of  claimants  and  their  desire  to  secure  lump  sums  by 
settling  with  injured  workmen  and  widows  for  much  less  than 
they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  compensation  act. 
Inadequate  settlements  and  the  dissipation  of  the  lump  sfums 
secured  in  settlement  must  inevitably  create  a  burden  upon 
industry  and  our  citizens  as  a  whole. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  clear  to  the  reader  that  while  insurance 
companies  are  furnishing  some  employers  who  have  rejected  the 
compensation  law  insurance  at  rates  less  than  actual  cost  under  the 
state  compensation  law,  the  injured  workmen  and  dependents  are 
the  ones  who  are  now  made  to  suffer.  From  the  employer's  stand- 
point also,  it  is  important  to  consider  what  the  ultimate  result  will 
be  if  the  present  law  should  be  changed  so  that  the  difference  in  the 
expense  ratios  of  42.59  per  cent  and  8.9  per  cent  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  our  present  compensation  insurance.  Employers  then  would  be 
forced  to  pay  much  higher  rates  than  at  present  or  injured  workers 
would  receive  less  by  way  of  compensation  benefits. 
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Accident  Compensation  Law  Strengthened 
by  Popular  Vote 


OHIO  voters  in  the  election  November  6  adopted  a  constitutional 
amendment  eliminating  the  so-called  "open  liability"  from  the 
state  workmen's  compensation  law.  The  amendment  carried  by  a 
majority  of  about  67,000,  despite  a  publicity  campaign  against  it  by 
commercial  insurance  agents  and  certain  damage  suit  lawyers. 

"By  the  people's  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  law,  additional  power  is  given  this 
model  l^slation,"  declared  Thos.  J.  Donnelly,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Ohio  state  federation  of  labor.  "The  employers'  organiza- 
tions worked  with  trade  unionists  to  secure  this  amendment. 

"Now  every  compensation  for  injury  or  death  will  be  paid  with- 
out law  suits  or  court  costs  or  employment  of  attorneys.  Where 
the  employer  has  failed  to  comply  with  health  or  safety  laws,  and 
death  or  injury  results,  the  worker  is  given  additional  compensation, 
also  without  suits  at  law. 

"The  amendment  provides  a  fund  to  be  expended  by  the  indus- 
trial commission  for  the  study  and  application  of  methods  to  prevent 
industrial  and  vocational  accidents  which  will  result  in  saving  many 
lives  and  prevent  the  loss  of  limbs  and  faculties. 

"Open  Liability"  Abolished 

"For  the  employer  the  amendment  wipes  out  the  'open  liability/ 
whereby  employees  could  refuse  compensation  and  enter  suit  for 
damages  in  case  of  violation  of  lawful  requirements.  It  fixes  a  limit 
of  financial  liability  in  such  cases  and  protects  the  assets  and  credit 
of  the  employer.  It  defines  'lawful  requirement'  so  as  to  bring  it 
vrithin  the  rule  of  reason  and  gives  the  employer  notice  of  his  specific 
obligation  under  it. 

"It  provides  a  fund  for  laboratory  analysis  of  accidents  and  the 
provision  of  means  for  prevention,  which  should  result  in  saving 
of  life  and  limb  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  total  awards  and 
premiums. 

"It  abolishes  the  'ambulance  chaser'  in  connection  with  these 
claims." 
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Minimum  Wage  for  Women  and 
Children 

Official  Facts  V8.  Mark  Daly's  Fancies 


By  Frederick  W.  Mackenzie 


WHEN  recently  for  the  first  time  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  tabulated  the  wages  of  women  and  men  sep- 
arately, it  was  discovered  that  women  workers  in  factories  in  this 
state  are  earning  only  about  half  the  average  weekly  wage  earned  by 
men  in  the  same  factories. 

Average  weekly  earnings  of  women  for  June  were  $16.50  as 
compared  with  $31.50  for  men. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  these  are  average  earnings — which 
means  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  workers  were  receiving 
less  than  the  figures  given — ^the  Bulletin  of  the  Consumers*  League  of 
New  York  rebuked  the  specious  use  made  of  these  official  findings  by 
an  opponent  of  protective  standards  for  labor — ^thus: 

Mr.  Mark  Daly,  secretary  of  the  Associated  Industries,  in  a  scathing 
editorial  in  the  Monitor,  interprets  these  figures  as  proving  "conclusively  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  minimum  wage  law  in  New  York  state.  In  few,  if 
any,  cases  in  states  where  there  is  now  a  minimum  wage  law  is  the  minimum 
standard  set  as  high  as  the  actual  wage  paid  in  New  York  as  proved  by  this 
very  statement." 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Daly  does  not  know  the  difference  between  a  minimum 
wage  and  an  average  wage,  or  is  he  merely  counting  on  his  average  reader's 
gullibility?  A  minimum  wage  law  does  not  permit  one-half  of  the  workers 
to  receive  less  than  the  legal  rate.  It  requires  that  all  employees  of  average 
ability  shall  be  paid  at  least  the  minimum  rate.  With  a  minimum  wage  law 
in  this  state  such  scandalously  low  average  earnings  as  $9,  $10  and  $11  a  we^ 
as  now  appear  in  some  industries,  and  which  Mr.  Daly  would  have  us  over- 
look, would  not  exist. 

Furthermore,  if  Mr.  Daly  considers  that  the  wages  of  women  in  New  York 
are  such  that  they  would  not  be  affected  by  a  minimum  wage  law,  why  does 
he  object  so  strenuously  to  the  passage  of  such  legislation?  The  bill  he  has 
consistently  opposed  provides  for  the  setting  of  wage  rates  only  in  those  indus- 
tries in  which  a  substantial  number  of  women  are  getting  less  than  enough  to 
live  on.  If  he  feels  that  the  figures  published  by  the  I>epartment  of  Labor 
prove  "conclusively"  that  no  industries  are  paying  less  than  a  living  wage,  he 
and  the  members  of  his  organization  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  enactment 
of  a  minimum  wage  law. 

If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Daly  contends,  that  wages  are  already  sufficient  to  meet 
the  cost  of  living,  why  then  did  he  circulate  a  statement  last  Spring  warning 
his  members  and  the  public  that  the  passage  of  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
bill  would  cost  industry,  and  ultimately  the  consumers,  $1,000,000  a  year.    The 
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expense  of  administration  would  not  exceed  $30,000  and  would  be  spread  over 
the  entire  taxpaying  public.  Where,  then,  would  the  $1,000,000  go  if  no 
increase  in  wages  was  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  the  minimum  cost  of 
living?  To  our  mind,  Mr.  Daly's  two  statements  absolutely  contradict  each 
other,  proving  that  one  or  the  other,  or  both  are  false. 

Now  come  further  findings  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to  con- 
fotmd  Mr.  Daly.  Following  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declaring  unconstitutional  the  minimtun  wage  law 
of  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  Commissioner  Bernard  L.  Shientag, 
directed  the  bureau  of  women  in  industry  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  make  a  study  of  wages  earned  by  women  workers. 
The  present  survey  covers  the  earnings  of  60,000  women  over  six- 
teen years  of  age  employed  in  the  confectionery,  paper  box,  tobacco, 
collar  and  shirt  industries  and  in  mercantile  establishments  of  the 
state.    As  a  result  of  this  survey  it  is  found  that — 

Thirty  thousand  women  employed  in  the  above  industries  are  receiv- 
ing less  than  $16  a  week. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  women  employed  in  these  factory  indus- 
tries and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  women  in  the  state's  mercantile 
establishments  are  receiving  less  than  $12  a  week. 

In  New  York  City  in  the  industries  studied  approximately  one-half 
of  the  women  workers  receive  less  than  $16.25,  and  up-state  about  one- 
half  of  the  women  receive  less  than  $14.25  a  week. 

In  New  York  City  10  per  cent  of  the  women  in  the  four  factory  indus- 
tries and  4  per  cent  of  those  in  mercantile  establishments  earn  less  than 
$10  a  week. 

Up-state,  less  than  $10  a  week  is  earned  by  over  21  per  cent  o^  the 
women  in  the  factory  industries  and  by  29  per  cent  of  the  women  in 
mercantile  industries. 

These  most  recent  findings,  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner 
Shientag,  strongly  confirm  earlier  conclusions  as  to  the  need  of  legis- 
lation to  create  a  minimum  wage  commission,  representative  of  em- 
ployers, employees  and  the  general  public,  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  thorough  investigation  of  wages  paid  to  women  and  minors  in 
all  lines  of  work,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what  in  each 
case  should  be  paid  as  a  living  wage. 

"Large  numbers  of  women  in  this  state,"  declares  Mr.  Shientag 
in  the  report,  "are  receiving  what  is  clearly  less  than  a  living  wage ; 
that  is,  less  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  their  health  and  provide 
the  necessities  of  life.  The  condition  revealed  again  emphasizes 
the  need  for  some  form  of  minimum  wage  legislation  that  will  help 
the  thousands  of  women  wage-earners  who  are  bravely  battling  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water." 
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Rockefeller  Condemns  Seven-Day  Week 


''Uneconomio — ^Anti-aocial — ^Bad 


SPEAKING  at  a  meetiag  of  employees  of  the  Standard 
Oil  G>mpany  of  New  Jersey  in  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 15,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  condemned  in  strong  terms 
the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  in  industry. 

The  well-being  of  each  of  the  four  parties  to  industry — die 
stockholders,  the  management,  the  workers  and  the  public — 
Mr.  Rockefeller  asserted,  "is  dependent  upon  just  and  proper 
consideration  of  the  others." 

"Labor  and  capital  are  partners,  not  enemies,'*  he  con- 
tended. "The  bitterness,  antagonism  and  warfare  that  too 
often  exist  between  them  is  quite  as  much  the  fault  of  capital 
as  of  labor."  And,  further  summarizing  the  industrial  plat- 
form of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  he  declared: 

**The  seven-day  i»eek  and  the  iipelve-hour  day  are  tm- 
economic  and  anii'SociaU  hence  bad  business;  the  iporker  is 
a  human  being,  not  a  machine;  he  does  his  best  ipork  Vfhen  he 
has  adequate  opportumty  for  home  life,  recreation^  self-im- 
'provement  and  iporship.  One  day*s  rest  in  seven  and  a  work- 
ing day  of  reasonable  length  is  the  standard  which  has  been 
set  up  in  the  company  and  is  being  extended  into  the  various 
branches  of  its  business  as  rapidly  as  is  practicable." 

Mr.  Rockefeller's  active  opposition  to  the  seven-day  week; 
the  repudiation  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry 
by  Judge  Gary,  and  the  acceptance  through  Governor  Pinchot 
of  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  anthracite  industry  by  the  coal 
operators — ^these  are  indeed  conspicuous  fruits  of  the  public 
campaign  of  past  years  against  unreasonable  working  hours. 

If  legislators  show  the  same  deference  to  public  opinion  as 
that  now  being  exhibited  by  some  of  the  big  industrialists,  there 
should  be  a  wide  extension  during  the  coming  legislative  sessions 
of  one-day-of-rest-in-seven  legislation. 
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Ten  Years  of  Unemployment  Insurance 


UNEMPLOYMENT  insurance — the  original  experimental  plan — 
was  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  in  1912.  It  was  expanded  in 
1916  and  again  greatly  extended  in  1920.  The  Ministry  of  Labor 
has  just  issued  a  "Report  on  National  Unemployment  Insurance" 
which  is  the  first  official  and  complete  account  of  the  development 
of  this  comprehensive  measure  of  social  insurance  and  its  practical 
operation. 

Unemployment  insurance,  as  established  by  the  Act  of  1912, 
applied  to  2j4  million  workpeople  engaged  in  building,  construction 
of  works,  and  shipbuilding.  In  1916  the  scheme  was  enlarged  to 
include  all  munition  workers,  and  the  number  insured  rose  to  3^ 
millions ;  but  this  extension  was  at  the  time  regarded  as  a  temporary 
measure  to  provide  only  for  the  period  of  readjustment  of  industry 
after  the  war,  says  a  digest  of  the  report  by  Industrial  Welfare 
(London).  Following  upon  the  Armistice  there  was  the  out-of- 
work  donation  for  ex-service  men  and  women  and  civilian  workers, 
and  this  led  up  to  the  extension  of  unemployment  insurance  in  1920 
to  all  manual  workers  (except  those  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  service)  and  all  non-manual  workers  earning  not  more 
than  £250  a  year.  The  enlarged  scheme  includes  in  its  scope  11^ 
million  workers. 

At  the  outset  of  the  expanded  scheme  of  November,  1920,  weekly 
rates  of  benefit  began  at  15s.  for  men  and  12s.  for  women.  These 
rates  were  raised  in  1921  for  a  brief  period,  but  since  June  of  that 
year  the  15s.  and  12s.  rates  have  been  re-established.  Additional 
grants  for  certain  dependents  have  been  paid  since  November,  1921 — 
5s.  for  a  wife  or  invalid  husband,  or  for  the  house-keeper  of  a 
widower  or  married  man  with  dependent  children  and  Is.  for  each 
child.  The  weekly  benefit  for  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  is,  therefore,  22s. 

The  weekly  contributions  at  the  present  time  are : 

Employer     Employed         State 

6, 

Men    !...      10 

Women    8 

Boys   5 

Girls    4^  4  3H 


d. 

d. 

9 

6fi 

7 

SJ4 

^2 

m 
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These  rates  of  contribution  are  to  remain  in  force  until  the  un- 
employment fund  has  paid  off  its  debt  (which  at  June  30th  last 
stood  at  £15,600,000)  and  has  accumulated  any  necessary  reserves. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that  borrowings  amounting  to 
£15,600,000  are  not  large  in  relation  to  the  fund's  annual  income  of 
£47,000,000.  The  report  says:  "The  debt  is  not  so  large  that  it 
cannot  be  paid  off  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  as  soon 
as  trade  revives,  and  the  financial  stability  of  the  scheme  is  not  in 
question." 

While  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  present  scheme  of  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  is  perfect,  the  cold  statistics  revealed  in  this  report 
should  dispose  of  many  of  the  accusations  made  against  the  scheme 
in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  little  justifica- 
tion for  loose  talk  of  "doles"  and  insolvency. 

In  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  £128,000,000  has  been  paid 
out.  Of  this  sum  three-fourths  "has  been  provided  by,  or  will  be  a 
future  charge  upon,  insured  workpeople  and  their  employers;  not 
more  than  one-fourth  is  provided  by  the  taxpayer."  These  facts 
dispose  of  the  word  "dole"  as  an  accurate  description.  The  word 
was  originally  applied  to  grants,  which,  while  administered  through 
the  £mplo3rment  exchanges,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  National 
Unemployment  scheme — ^that  is,  to  the  "out-of-work"  donation  insti- 
tuted for  a  time  after  the  Armistice. 

This  donation  scheme  was  devised  to  cover  the  period  of  violent 
post-war  readjustment,  when  service  men  and  war  workers  were 
changing  over  to  peace-time  employment.  That  was  a  "dole."  The 
Exchequer  bore  the  full  cost,  and  no  charge  was  involved  on  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund. 

The  final  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that:  "Experience  has 
shown  that  compulsory  insurance  against  unemployment  is 
entirely  practicable." 


Says  the  Anglo-American  Trade  Journal  (London)  :  "In  the  Middle 
Ages  pestilences  recurred  with  more  or  less  regularity  and  ravaged  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Doubtless  the  meditative  theologian  of  those 
times,  much  as  our  orthodox  political  economists,  worked  out  the  cycles 
and  erected  them  into  a  law.  But  when  drainage  was  laid  down,  pesti- 
lences disappeared.  It  is  possible  that  the  economic  cycles  which  work 
such  devastation  among  modern  nations  may  likewise  yield  to  human 
ingenuity. 
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Evil  Effects  of  Unemployment  on 
Mothers  and  Children 


How  an  unemployment  crisis  strikes  at  the  well-being  of  the 
children — ^the  future  citizens  of  the  nation — in  a  way  to  leave 
permanent  ill  effects,  as  well  as  bringing  privation  and  suffering  into 
the  homes  of  industrial  wage-earners,  is  impressively  brought  out 
in  a  recent  report  of  the  federal  children's  bureau. 

The  report  contains  the  results  of  an  investigation,  made  b> 
Emma  O.  Lundberg,  director  of  the  social  service  division  of  the 
bureau,  into  the  effects  upon  child  welfare  of  the  industrial  depres- 
sion of  1921-22.  This  most  recent  survey  fuUy  confirms  the  earlier 
findings  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  as  a 
result  of  its  unemplo)rment  survey  of  1921.^ 

Two  cities — Racine,  Wisconsin,  and  Springfield,  Massachusetts — 
were  chosen  for  intensive  investigation,  these  cities  being  representa- 
tive of  different  sections  of  the  country  with  different  industrial 
backgrounds,  both  having  a  serious  unemployment  problem,  and  both 
making  generous  expenditures  for  relief  work. 

What  unemplo)rment  meant  for  the  families  studied — mostly 
families  of  self-respecting,  fairly  prosperous  skilled  workmen,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  whom  had  been  out  of  work  for  more  than  a  year 
— ^and  what  it  meant  for  the  children  concerned,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  findings  of  the  report: 

1.  In  normal  times  more  than  nine- tenths  of  the  men  studied  had  been 
earning  between  f  100  and  |175  per  month.  During  the  period  of  unemploy- 
ment the  complete  family  resources  in  four-fifths  of  the  families  of  these 
same  men  amounted  to  between  $25  and  |100  a  month.  This  included  not 
only  wages  of  father,  mother,  and  children,  but  also  savings,  loans,  food  and 
other  necessaries  purchased  on  credit,  and  public  or  private  relief.  One- fourth 
of  all  the  children  studied  were  in  families  having  an  average  of  less  than 
fSCOO  monthly. 

2.  The  fathers  made  desperate  efforts  to  earn  money  by  doing  work  of 
any  sort.  All  but  four  had  been  able  to  earn  something  through  emergency 
work  provided  by  the  cities  or  through  other  short-time  jobs.  The  amounts 
earned,  however,  were  usually  pitifully  small  in  comparison  with  normal 
earnings. 

3.  Most  mothers  had  not  worked  outside  the  home  during  normal  periods. 
In  the  families  studied  only  32  mothers  had  worked  before  the  period  of 
depression.  But  91  who  had  not  previously  done  so  found  jobs  of  one  sort 
or  another  while  their  husbands  were  out  of  work.    The  number  of  mothers 


^Unemployment  Survey,  1920-21,  with  Standard  Reconmiendations.    Ameri- 
can Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3,  September  1921,  pp.  191-220. 
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forced  to  seek  employment  would  probably  have  been  larger  if  work  had  not 
been  even  scarcer  for  women  than  for  men.  In  many  cases  children  suffered 
for  lack  of  care  because  of  the  mother's  employment  outside  the  home  and  the 
father's  absence  from  home  in  search  of  a  job. 

4.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the  families  studied  in  Racine  had  bought 
their  homes;  94  per  cent  still  carried  mortgages.  One-fifth  of  the  families 
studied  in  Springfield  had  bought  homes,  the  houses  in  every  case  carrying 
mortgages.  Many  families  in  both  places  reported  at  the  time  of  the  study 
that  they  were  facing  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  of  the  money  invested. 

5.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  families  had  accumulated  savings  during 
prosperous  times.  The  majority  had  exhausted  all  their  savings  before  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  necessities  of  living.  Savings 
amounting  to  $51,635  had  been  spent  by  158  families  while  the  father  waf 
unemployed. 

6.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  families  had  gone  into  debt  because  of 
the  father's  loss  of  work  or  were  tmable  to  continue  pajrments  for  which  they 
had  obligated  themselves  while  the  father  was  working.  Sixty-six  per  cent 
of  the  families  had  gone  into  debt  for  food;  35  per  cent  for  medical  attend- 
ance; 23  per  cent  for  rent;  20  per  cent  for  payments  on  houses,  taxes,  and 
interest;  16  per  cent  for  fuel,  gas  and  light;  15  per  cent  for  insurance  premi- 
ums.   Only  1  per  cent  had  gone  into  debt  for  merchandise. 

7.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  families  reported  illness  or  disability  d^'rf^- 
ing  the-  unemployment  period.  In  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  families  a  baby 
had  been  bom  or  was  expected  during  the  period  of  the  study.  A  large 
ntmiber  of  families  had  to  go  into  debt  for  medical  service.  Many  others  were 
failing  to  get  the  medical  attention  they  should  have  had  because  of  lack  of 
money. 

8.  Over  one-half  of  the  families  had  received  charitable  aid  during  the 
father's  unemployment.  Only  16  per  cent  of  these  families  had  previously 
needed  such  aid. 

9.  The  only  conditions  appearing  beneficial  to  children  was  the  shortage 
of  work  for  them  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  child  labor  and  increase  in 
schooling. 

10.  Serious  retrenchment  in  food  was  reported  by  a  large  number  of  the 
families  interviewed. 

Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  children's  bureau,  in  transmitting  the 
report  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis,  urges  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  unemployment  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of 
the  children  of  the  nation.  She  writes :  "Large  groups  of  children 
suffer  not  temporary  but  permanent  losses  as  a  result  of  a  period  of 
industrial  depression.  Those  who  are  interested  in  raising  the 
standard  of  our  citizenship  through  better  care  of  the  children 
of  the  country  cannot  regard  as  outside  the  field  of  their  concern, 
proposals  for  preventing  unemployment  and,  failing  in  a  program 
of  prevention,  measures  which  are  necessary  for  safeguarding 
the  children  during  a  period  of  unemployment." 
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The  Tragedy  of  Old  Age 


DURING  the  debate  in  the  Pennsylyania  legislature 
preceding  the  adoption  of  <dd  age  pension  legis- 
lation, Senator  Albert  Davis  threw  the  following  bit  of 
iUmnination  upon  the  human  side  of  old  age  assistance: 

The  Chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age 
Pension  Commission  made  a  visit  to  the  Berkshire 
County  poor-farm  and  walking  up  the  lane  he  met 
two  old  people,  husband  and  wife.  These  two  old 
people  and  the  Chairman  reached  the  almshouse  at 
the  same  time.  The  Superintendent  asked  the  old 
folk,  "What  do  you  wish?"  They  answered, 
**We  have  a  permit  to  enter  the  poor  farm." 

The    Superintendent    asked,      "What    is    your 

**My  name  is  John." 

"And  your  name?" 

"My  name  is  Mary." 

"John,"  said  the  Superintendent,  "You  go  to  the 
building  over  there,  and  Mary,  you  go  to  that 
building  over  there." 

"What!"  cried  John.  "After  living  together 
under  the  same  roof  for  fifty  years  are  we  now 
going  to  be  separated?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Superintendent,  "Those  are 
the  rules.  We  cannot  mix  up  the  sexes  in  these 
institutions." 

'*Tliree  days  after  John  entered  diat  door/'  said 
Senator  Davis,  concluding  his  story,  ''he  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  a  few  dasrs  later  Mary  also  passed 
away  of  a  broken  heart.  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Senate,  the  amount  of  money  diat  it  took  to 
keep  those  people  apart  in  the  poor-house,  is  not  a  cent 
more  than  it  would  have  taken  to  keep  them  togedier 
under  their  own  roof." 
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Honor  Among  Casualty  Companies 


'T^WO  commercial  insurance  companies  recently  went  to  law  over  a  work- 
-■•  men's  accident  compensation  case.  This  is  why:  an  employee  of  the 
Johns-Manville  Company,  named  Metzger,  was  injured  and,  while  at  the  hos- 
pital for  treatment,  was  given  the  wrong  drug  through  an  alleged  miiitakf  of 
the  nurse. 

The  Maryland  Casualty  was  the  carrier  of  Metzger's  compensation  insur- 
ance The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  carried  the  insurance  of  the  hospital  against 
liability. 

Metzger's  pain  was  intensified  as  a  result  of  the  mistake  in  his  treatment, 
and  his  disability  was  prolonged  until  an  additional  compensation  expense  of 
$1,000  was  incurred.  Metzger  did  not  know  of  the  mistake,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  "Underwriters  Report,"  it  was  evident  that  both  insurance  companies 
did.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  would  bear  the  additional 
expense  in  the  end  if  the  Maryland  Casualty  would  keep  the  secret  and  con- 
tinue the  payments  to  Metzger  under  the  workmen's  compensation  policy  not 
merely  for  the  required  eight  weeks  but  until  his  recovery. 

This  was  done.  Hut  when  the  Maryland  Casualty  asked  for  the  $1,000  it 
was  not  forthcoming.  The  Fidelity  and  Casualty  took  the  stand — ^which  the 
court  upheld — ^that  such  an  agreement  to  conceal  facts  from  Metzger  was 
against  public  policy  and  that  suit  could  not  be  brought  to  collect  on 
such  a  contract  I    The  case  will  be  appealed. 


Insurance  companies  operating  in  the  state  of  Washington  have  been 
guilty  of  the  practice  of  filing  lower  rates  just  before  certain  large  liability 
policies  are  to  expire,  and  then,  as  soon  as  their  agent  has  renewed  the  busi- 
ness by  taking  advantage  of  the  cut  in  rates,  boosting  the  charges  up  to  their 
former  level.  The  state  commissioner  recently  took  the  companies  to  task.  As 
a  result  all  companies  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Washing- 
ton laws. 


"Private  insurance  companies  are  confessedly  selling  industrial  accident 
insurance  to  employers  in  certain  industries  at  less  than  cost,  and  this  for 
the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  workmen's  compensation  law,"  says  an 
editorial  in  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram  for  December  19,  1923.  "These 
attacks  are  not  of  recent  origin.  They  have  been  made  in  several  states,  and 
in  almost  every  instance  failed.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  succeed 
in  Oregon.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

"Insurance  companies  are  in  the  accident  business  purely  for  profit;  the 
state  is  not.  *  *  *  Oregon  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the  companies'  national 
field.  If  they  could  destroy  the  law,  they  could  soon  recoup  their  losses 
by  advancing  rates. 

"These  tactics  were  tried  in  Ohio.  Some  employers  swallowed  the  bait. 
Outrageously  small  compensation,  forced  upon  injured  workers  and  the  depen- 
dents of  killed  workers  by  the  companies'  adjusters,  created  such  indignation 
that  the  legislature  passed  a  compulsory  insurance  act  for  workers.  Instu-ance 
with  private  companies  was  prohibited,  and  that  is  what  will  likely  be  dupli- 
cated in  Oregon." 
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It  was  decided  at  the  eleventh  assembly  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  held  at  Basle  in  October,  1923,  to  hold  an  Inter- 
national Congress  on  Social  Problems  at  Prague  beginning  September 
29,  1924.  A  program  was  adopted,  as  prepared  by  an  organizing  committee 
appointed  following  the  decision  of  the  International  Association  at  its  tenth 
assembly  in  1922  to  organize  such  a  congress.  The  date  of  the  congress  was 
originally  set  for  June,  1924,  but  was  changed  to  September  to  meet  the  con- 
venience of  the  official  International  Labor  Organization  at  Geneva,  as  well  as 
members  at  Prague.    The  program  follows : 

1.  Examination  of  the  international  situation  in  matters  of  social 
policy: 

The  progress  made  since  1897;  the  reasons  for  the  present  stagnation; 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  ratification  of  international  conventions; 
the  means  of  protecting  countries  with  advanced  legislation  against  the 
competition  of  backward  countries; 

2.  Determination  of  the  general  principles  of  the  new  social  policy: 

a.  Moral  and  social  eflFects  of  the  eight-hour  day;  the  development  of 
workers  education; 

b.  The  participation  of  the  workers  in  the  management  of  industrial 
undertakings ; 

c.  Obligations  of  the  community  in  respect  of  industrial  crises. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,"  says  the  organizing  committee's  report,  "that  in  the 
light  of  the  forthcoming  discussions  the  advocates  of  labor  legislation  and 
social  progress  will  regain  confidence  in  the  future.  In  spite  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  rapid  reconstruction— or  rather  to  any  reconstruction  at  all— of  a  world 
which  has  been  ravaged  by  war,  and  which  is  at  last  fully  conscious  of  the 
desire  for  a  system  of  organised  peace,  the  universal  movement  towards  jus- 
tice and  social  stability  is  regaining  strength  and  authority.  Organized  dis- 
cussion between  all  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  ideal  cannot  but 
strengthen  their  common  faith  and  the  power  of  the  organisation  or  authorities 
responsible  for  its  realisation." 


Stephen  Bauer,  secretary  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, writes  that  the  three  questions  to  be  considered  at  the  Prague  congress 
— eight-hour  day,  participation  of  the  workers  in  industrial  responsibilities, 
and  prevention  of  unemployment  crises — will  most  probably  attract  not  only 
leaders  of  trade  unionism  but  also  the  progressive  employers  and  all  independent 
and  scholarly  trained  economists  in  the  various  countries.  "It  is  quite  clear," 
he  says,  "that  questions  of  social  policy  with  regard  to  unemployment  crises 
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should  be  treated  by  methods  which  are  more  familiar  to  American  research 
students  than  on  the  European  continent." 

The  International  Association  on  Unemployment  is  cooperating  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  congress  on  social  problems. 


At  the  general  meeting  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemploy- 
ment, held  in  Luxemburg,  September  9-11,  1923,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
confirming  the  conclusions  adopted  in  favor  of  unemployment  insurance  by  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Ghent  i^  September,  1913,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  is  a  "general  trend  of  opinion  towards  the  view  that  the 
principal  function  of  a  system  of  insurance  against  unemployment  should  be 
to  find  work  for  the  insured  persons."  The  resolution  takes  note  of  the  fact 
that  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in  recent  years,  and 
draws  the  attention  of  its  national  sections  and  of  its  members  to  the 
practical  experiences  of  several  countries  with  unemployment  insurance,  as  well 
as  to  the  new  proposals  regarding  unemployment  insurance  put  forward  in 
the  United  States  by  Professor  Commons,  and  in  Great  Britain  by  Sir  William 
Beveridge,  with  a  view  to  developing  the  preventive  side  of  miemploy- 
ment  insurance. 

In  a  general  report  on  "Unemployment  Relief  and  the  Development  of 
Possibilities  of  Employment,"  submitted  to  the  meeting  in  connection  with 
the  resolution,  unemployment  insurance  progress  is  noted,  thus: 

"Unemployment  insurance  tends  to  enlarge  its  scope  very  considerably. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of  ensuring  benefits,  but  it  is  more  and 
more  becoming  a  question  of  ensuring  employment.  Already  in  1913,  at  our 
general  meeting  held  at  Ghent,  Mr.  Edward  Fuster,  in  one  of  those  penetrating 
reports  for  which  he  is  well  known,  gave  an  indication  that  such  a  develop- 
ment was  likely,  and  the  meeting  supported  him  in  recognising  unanimously 
'that  there  is  a  general  trend  of  opinion : 
'(1)  towards  compulsory  insurance; 

*(2)  towards  the  view  that  the  principal  function  of  a  system  of  insurance 
against  unemployment  should  be  to  find  work  for  insured  persons; 

'(3)  towards  the  organization  of  insurance  in  cooperation  with  the  trade 
associations.' 

''At  the  present  time,  there  is  not  merely  a  general  trend  of  opinion  towards 
the  view  that  the  principal  function  of  a  system  of.  insurance  against  unem- 
ployment should  be  to  find  work  for  insured  persons,  there  are  actual  schemes 
in  operation  or  proposed  in  a  large  number  of  countries,  and  in  very  different 
forms.  »  ♦  ♦  No  doubt  it  will  be  considered  too  early  to  draw  any  con- 
clusions as  to  their  value  and  the  results  achieved.  Nevertheless,  it  would 
seem  justifiable  to  foresee  a  considerably  extended  organization  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  which  will  include  not  only  the  payment  of  benefits  to  the  un- 
employed, emplojrment  exchange  activity,  and  vocational  guidance,  but  also  an 
organization  of  vocational  courses  for  the  unemployed,  and  a  system  which 
would  put  the  latter  in  a  better  position  to  obtain  employment  by  providing 
clothes  and  tools,  a  credit  institution  for  financing  public  work  and  even 
private  undertakings,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  or  developing  the  possibilities 
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of  employment.  Thus,  by  a  normal  development,  wiemployment  insurance, 
which  commenced  as  a  simple  palliative,  would  become  a  real  remedy  against 
unemployment." 


Additional  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Luxemburg  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment  (1)  urge  on  all  countries  a  very 
careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole  menacing  problem  of  unemployment;  (2) 
invite  all  national  sections  to  develop  an  adequate  and  permanent  system  of 
public  employment  exchanges,  to  make  unemployment  insurance  general  and  to 
consider  the  suggestions  of  experts  and  the  result  of  practical  experience  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  greater  regularity  of  employment,  to  promote  the  long 
range  planning  of  public  works  so  as  to  increase  their  execution  during  periods  of 
industrial  depression;  (3)  confirm  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Association 
in  1913  in  favor  of  the  examination  of  migration  problems  and  include  this 
question  in  the  agenda  for  the  1924  meeting;  (4)  include  on  principle  the  un- 
employment of  intellectual  workers  in  the  program  of  action  of  the  Associa- 
tion; (5)  and  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  in  the  various  countries  to 
remedy  the  lack  of  systematically  planned  vocational  guidance  which  is  "one 
cause  of  individual  unemployment  and  of  disturbance  in  the  labor  market" 

It  was  resolved  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Association  should  be  held  at  a  time  and  place  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  International  Congress  on  Social  Problems. 


Only  one  question — general  principles  for  the  organization  of  factory  in- 
spection— ^was  on  the  agenda  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  International 
Labor  Conference  held  at  Geneva  October  22-29,  1923.  On  this  question  the 
conference  adopted  unanimously  a  detailed  Reconmiendation  relating  to  the 
sphere  of  inspection,  the  nature  of  the  functions  and  powers  of  inspectors,  the 
organization  of  inspection  and  inspectors'  reports.  The  recommendation  held 
that  the  principal  function  of  inspection  was  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  conditions  of  work  and  the  protection 
of  the  workers  while  engaged  in  their  work.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
inspectors  provided  with  credentials  should  be  empowered  by  law  to  visit 
and  inspect  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  places  where  they  may  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  persons  under  the  protection  of  the  law  arc 
employed,  and  to  question  without  witnesses  the  staff  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment. 


It  is  proposed  to  hold  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July  18-20,  1924,  an  Inter- 
national Meeting  for  the  Study  of  Industrial  Hygiene  Problems. 


During  the  fifth  International  Labor  Conference  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions at  Geneva  in  October,  W.  H.  Cameron,  managing  director  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  of  the  United  States,  in  an  address  on  accident  prevention  in 
America  said :  "The  safety  problem  is  a  world  problem.  Its  solution  is  of 
vital  importance  in  our  international  industrial  life.  The  prosperity  of  any 
nation  depends  on  the  productiveness  of  its  workers,  which  in  turn  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  their  safety,  health  and  welfare." 
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Book  Reviews  and  Notes 


The  Hobo:  The  Sociology  of  the  Homeless  Man.  By  Nels  Anderson. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923.  302  ^.— "Hobohemia"  was  well  known  to 
the  author  before  he  set  out  as  graduate  student  to  present  this  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  migratory  casual  worker.  Backed  by  the  Chicago  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  "to  secure  those  facts  which  would  enable  social  agencies  to 
deal  intelligently"  etc.,  this  book  nevertheless  is  a  human  document  of 
exceptional  interest.  Perhaps  the  advisory  relationship  to  this  study  of  Dr. 
Ben  Reitman— whose  picture  among  others  is  presented— is  partially  respon- 
sible for  presence  of  pep  and  absence  of  platitudes.  The  usual  "Types"  and 
"Problems"  of  Hobos  are  well  presented  and  several  chapters  on  the  person- 
alities and  intellectual  life  of  hobohenua,  are  fittingly  graced  with  a  collection 
of  hobo  songs  and  ballads.    This  is  a  real  book. 

Generating  Economic  Cycles.  By  Henry  Ludwell  Moore.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1923,  141  ^.— This  study  by  the  author  of  "Economic  Cycles: 
Their  Law  and  Cause,"  contains  an  interesting  discussion,  supported  by  many 
tables  of  index  numbers,  of  the  "uniformities  and  agreements"  found  in 
"eight-year"  economic  and  meteorological  cycles.  The  unique  suggestion  is 
advanced  that  "the  probable  cause  is  the  planet  Venus  in  its  eight-yearly 
periodic  motion  with  respect  to  the  Earth  and  the  Stm"  1 

Women  and  the  Labor  Movement.  By  Alice  Henry.  New  York, 
Doran,  1923,  241  p. — A  very  readable  and  informing  account  of  the  position 
of  women  in  modem  industry  prepared  for  the  Worker's  Education  Bureau 
of  America. 

The  Burden  of  Unemployment  By  Phiup  Klein.  New  York,  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  1923.  260  p. — A  survey  of  unemployment  relief  measures 
in  fifteen  American  cities  during  the  winter  of  1921-22.  "The  purpose  of  the 
study  has  been  to  be  of  service  to  the  community  agencies  which  must  deal 
with  the  acute  phases  of  unemployment  during  times  of  industrial  depression." 
Mr.  Klein  finds  little  merit  in  the  plan,  adopted  by  the  President's  Conference 
on  Unemployment  in  1921,  of  meeting  the  emergency  through  "Mayors'  Com- 
mittees"— ^approving  instead  "an  unemployment  committee  of  community-wide 
interest"  created  by  "the  spontaneous  coming  together  of  those  agencies  that 
are  directly  in  touch  with  the  service  operations  required  in  distress."  Inter- 
estingly, both  as  to  findings  and  conclusions,  this  investigation  in  fifteen  cities 
follows  closely  the  earlier  published  studies — notably  the  comprehensive  report 
with  Standard  Recommendations  prepared  in  1914-15  by  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  with  the  cooperation  of  social  workers  in   115  cities,  as 
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well  as  the  brief  "follow-up"  unemployment  survey  of  1920-21.  Yet  nowhere 
in  this  Sage  Foundation  volume  is  reference  made  to  these  earlier  contribu- 
tions— indeed  the  surprising  assertion  is  made  that  no  such  studies  have  been 
published!— despite  the  fact  that  the  basic  conclusions  reached  in  1915,  as  a 
result  of  nationwide  cooperation,  still  remain  "standard/*  as  the  Foundation's 
own  researches  encouragingly  reaffirm.  Mr.  Klein  disclaims  any  intention  of 
discussing  "such  matters  as  unemployment  insurance,  pensions  and  similar 
proposals"  which  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  since  the  well  financed  research 
foundations  frequently — some  of  them  avowedly — refrain  from  touching  upon 
controversial  issues.  In  many  matters  of  detail  Mr.  Klein's  study  should 
prove  helpful  to  relief  agencies  in  planning  policies  and  administrative  pro- 
cedure. 

Industrial  Home  Work  in  Pennsylvania.  By  Agnes  Mary  Hadden 
Byrnes.  Harrisburg,  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  Pennsyhania. 
289  p,—K  first  hand  study  of  the  extent  and  conditions  of  home  work  in 
Pennsylvania,  made  in  1916  and  1917,  followed  by  questionnaires  sent  in  1920. 
The  author  recommends  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  gradual  elimination  of 
home  work. 

The  Worker  in  Modem  Economic  Society.  By  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Curtice  N.  Hitchcock,  and  Willabd  E.  Atkins.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1923,  929  />.— This  volume  forms  the  eleventh  publication  in  a  series 
"Materials  For  the  Study  of  Business,"  conducted  by  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Administration  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  book  consists  of  read- 
ings from  selected  sources  outlining  the  position  of  the  worker  in  modern 
industrial  society  with  emphasis  upon  the  psychological  and  historical  back- 
ground of  labor.  The  material  chosen  represents  the  best  and  most  authori- 
tative information  and  the  authors  have  classified  and  knit  together  the  various 
problems,  including  proposed  remedies,  so  that  the  book  becomes  valuable  for 
general  as  well  as  classroom  use. 

Women  in  the  Factory.  By  Adelaide  Mary  Anderson.  New  York, 
Dutton,  1922.  316  p. — This  volume  is  really  an  appreciation  from  official 
inside  sources  of  what  women  factory  inspectors  have  done  for  women  in 
industry.  Miss  Anderson,  for  some  twenty-eight  years,  observed  or  served 
as  His  Majesty's  Principal  Lady  Inspector  of  Factories.  She  sketches  here  as 
"An  Administrative  Adventure,"  the  background  of  British  industrial  history 
where  pioneer  efforts  in  protective  legislation  followed  an  earlier  industrial 
organization  than  in  the  United  States,  and  earlier  growth  naturally  of  public 
sentiment  regarding  the  evil  results  of  long  hours,  low  wages  and  insanitary 
surroundings. 

Cooperative  Democracy.  By  James  P.  Warbasse.  New  York, 
Macmillan,  1923,  498  p, — ^A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  philosophy,  methods 
and  accomplishment  of  the  cooperative  movement  by  an  enthusiastic  believer 
in  consumers'  cooperation  as  "a  practical  working  plan  for  a  complete  reorgani- 
sation of  society  upon  a  voluntary,  non-political  basis/' 
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Labor  Legislation  of  1923 

1.    Analysis  by  Subjects  and  by 
States 

npHE  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  forty-four  states,  two  territories,  and 
-*•  one  insular  possession  which  held  regular  sessions,  by  those  which  held 
special  sessions,  and  by  Georgia  and  Nebraska  which  held  sessions  too  late  in 
1922  for  review  in  that  year,  together  with  the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress,  third  and  fourth  sessions,  are  summarized  herewith  by 
subjects  and  by  states  in  alphabetical  order,  with  chapter  references  to  the 
session  law  volumes. 

Miscellaneous  Legislation 

Delaware. — An  unpaid  commission  is  created  consisting  of  one  member 
each  of  the  senate  and  house,  and  one  delegate  each  from  the  children's  bureau, 
child  welfare  commission,  society  for  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children,  chil- 
dren's home  society,  juvenile  court,  and  labor  commission.  It  is  to  examine 
existing  laws  relating  to  minors  and  submit  to  1925  legislature  drafts  of 
new  legislation  or  amendments  considered  necessary  or  desirable.     (C.  263.) 

Florida. — Children's  code  commission  is  created  to  study,  codify,  and 
recommend  changes  in  laws  relating  to  children  and  to  report  to  governor  two 
months  before  next  legislative  session.     (No.  155.) 

Georgia. — An  unpaid  children's  code  commission  is  created,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  five  years  and  to  consist  of  a  superior  court  judge,  one 
member  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  and  one  representative  each  from 
the  federation  of  women's  clubs,  council  of  social  agencies,  board  of  health, 
board  of  public  welfare,  federation  of  labor,  department  of  education,  and 
league  of  women  voters.  It  is  to  study  laws  and  conditions  affecting  child 
welfare  and  recommend  laws  and  amendments  to  succeeding  legislatures. 
(Part  I,  Title  VI,  No.  300,  Laws  of  1922.)  New  charter  for  city  of  Albany 
authorizes  city  commissioners  to  appoint  as  a  special  police  officer  any  person 
in  the  employ  of  a  hotel,  terminal  company,  railroad  or  street  railway,  or 
manufacturing  or  amusement  company,  upon  request  of  such  company,  and  to 
vest  in  such  special  officer  full  power  to  make  arrests  for  violations  of  law 
committed  upon  premises  of  his  employer.      (Part  III,  Title  I,  No.  303.) 

Hawaii. — Registered  voters  who  are  employees  of  vessels  leaving  port  and 
who  cannot  therefore  be  present  at  city  or  city  and  county  elections  may 
cast  their  votes  two  days  before  the  election  in  accordance  with  a  specified  pro- 
cedure.   (Act  263.) 

Idaho. — ^Wilfully  or  maliciously  "setting  fire"  within  underground  work- 
ings, tunnels,  or  shafts  of  mines  which  results  in  destruction  of  or  injury  to 
any  timbering  or  workings  thereof  is  declared  a  felony  punishable  by  five 
to  twenty  years'  imprisonment.     (C.  189.) 

Illinois. — (Corporations  are  empowered,  with  consent  of  holders  of  two- 
thirds  of  outstanding  stock,  to  issue  stock  to  their  employees  or  employees  of 
subsidiary  corporations  without  first  oflFering  it  to  present  stockholders.  Pres- 
ent holders  opposed  to  such  proceedings  are  entitled  to  redemption  of  their 
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stock  at  market  value  within  a  stated  time.  (H.  B.  349.)  A  salary  stan- 
dardization commission,  consisting  of  director  of  finance  department,  chairmen 
of  senate  and  house  appropriation  committees,  and  one  other  member  of  each 
house,  is  created  to  investigate  employment,  salaries  and  wages  of  state  em- 
ployees and  report  to  governor  and  next  legislature  some  plan  for  standard- 
ization of  such  salaries  and  wages.  Commission  is  invested  with  necessary 
powers  for  securing  records  and  testimony.  Appropriation  of  $25,000  is  made 
for  its  expenses.     (H.  B.  407.) 

Iowa, — Annual  appropriations  of  |50,000  are  made  for  each  of  the  next 
two  years  to  be  used  by  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  tmder  direction 
of  executive  council,  to  improve  school  conditions  in  mining  camps.  (C  286.) 
Kansas. — ^Railroads  may  furnish  free  transportation  to  the  remains  of 
persons  killed  in  their  employ  and  to  their  widows  and  minor  children.  (C.  168.) 
Michigan. — ^Law  prohibiting  bribery  of  agents,  employees,  or  servants  of 
another  is  completely  re-worded.  Giving  and  receiving  false  invoices  and 
receipts  in  connection  with  employer's  business  is  included  as  an  offense. 
The  plea  that  acts  prohibited  hereunder  are  customary  in  a  particular  business 
is  specifically  declared  a  non-admissable  defense  in  prosecutions.  Persons 
may  not  be  excused  from  testimony  in  such  cases  for  fear  of  self-incrimination 
but  are  protected  from  prosecution  for  acts  revealed  by  such  testimony.  In- 
formers are  also  granted  immunity.     (No.  146.) 

North  Carolina. — Law  providing  for  appointment  of  special  railroad  police 
is  extended  to  permit  persons  designated  by  a  manufacturing  company  to  be 
specially  commissioned  by  the  governor  to  act  as  policemen  for  it.  (C.  23.) 
Pennsylvania, — ^It  is  declared  unlawful  for  an  employee  or  agent  to  solicit 
or  accept,  or  for  a  third  party  to  give  to  an  agent  or  employee  any  direct 
or  indirect  bribe  or  reward  in  order  to  induce  him  to  act  in  a  given  way  or 
to  show  favor  to  any  person  in  relation  to  the  affairs  or  business  of  his 
employer.  Giving,  receiving,  or  using  false  receipts,  invoices  or  other  docu- 
ments connected  with  employer's  business  with  intent  to  deceive  him  is  like- 
wise declared  unlawful.  Customary  natture  of  such  transactions  in  any  busi- 
ness may  not  be  pleaded  as  a  defense  in  a  prosecution  under  this  act.  "Tip- 
ping" is  specifically  not  prohibited.  Penalty  for  violations,  maximum  fine 
of  $500,  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  (No.  398.) 
An  tmpaid  commission  of  seven  citizens,  three  of  whom  must  be  women,  is 
to  be  appointed  by  governor  to  study  laws  of  state  relating  to  children  and 
to  recommend  legislation  to  revise  and  consolidate  such  laws  and  make 
necessary  additions  thereto.  Report  is  to  be  made  to  legislature  by  February 
1,  1925.  For  expenses  of  commission,  $5,000  are  appropriated.  (No.  411.) 
Porto  /?«:<>.— Appropriations  of  $15,000  are  made  to  indemnify  laborers 
whose  homes  must  be  vacated  because  of  dredging  of  San  Juan  harbor.  (J. 
R.  No.  25.) 

South  Dakota. — Child  welfare  commission,  no  longer  including  state  of- 
ficials named  in  original  act,  will  consist  of  three  citizens,  two  of  them  women, 
to  be  appointed  by  governor.  Its  field  of  investigation  is  broadened  and 
it  is  directed  to  submit  a  complete  children's  code  to  next  legislature.  (C.  122.) 
Washington. — Public  service  corporations  are  authorized  to  sell  stock  to 
employees  without  previously  offering  it  to  stockholders  under  certain  spe- 
cified conditions.     (C.  110.) 
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IVisconsin. — Common  councils  of  first-class  cities  are  authorized  to  per- 
mit city  attorneys  to  defend  actions  against  officers  or  employees  of  the  city 
growing  out  of  acts  done  in  the  course  of  employment.  Suits  to  deter- 
mine right  to  continue  in  office  and  actions  brought  by  the  city  are  excepted. 
No  costs  or  damages  may  be  imposed  on  city  pursuant  to  this  act.  (C.  269.) 
Code  section  references  of  many  1923  laws,  including  several  affecting  labor, 
are  renumbered.     (C.  449.) 

United  States, — Civilian  employees  of  federal  government  and  of  District 
of  Columbia  are  classified  and  graded  and  a  salary  and  promotion  schedule 
is  drawn  up  covering  them.  With  certain  listed  exceptions,  schedule  does 
not  affect  persons  in  recognized  trades  or  crafts  or  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
laborers.  A  personnel  classification  board  is  created  to  complete  details  of 
the  schedule  and  to  make  necessary  adjustments  thereunder.  Compensation 
of  present  employees  is  to  be  adjusted  to  fit  schedule,  and  future  appoint- 
ments, salary  increases,  and  promotions  are  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  it. 
Efficiency  ratings  for  promotion,  demotion,  and  discharge  are  to  be  estab- 
lished. Equal  pay  for  equal  work  regardless  of  sex  is  provided  for.  (Pub- 
lic 516,  67th  Congress,  4th  session.) 

Individual  Bargaining 

1.    PAYMENT  OF  WAGES 

Alaska. — ^Wage  protection  law  is  enacted  requiring  payment  of  wages  in 
lawful  United  States  money  or  negotiable  check  convertible  immediately  with- 
out discount  at  an  Alaskan  bank  nearest  the  place  of  work.  Refusal  to  pay 
wages  due  or  attempt  to  defraud  laborer  of  any  part  thereof  is  declared  a 
misdemeanor.  Maximum  penalty  $500  fine  or  sixty  days  imprisonment.  In 
case  suit  isi  necessary  for  recovery  of  wages,  damages  of  not  over  $25  and 
attorney's  fees  of  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  may  be  awarded  a 
successful  plaintiff  provided  the  court  considers  employer's  excuse  for  re- 
fusal or  delay  insufficient.  Wages  of  employees  in  canneries  and  salteries  are 
declared  payable  monthly  to  within  fifteen  days  of  labor  rendered  except  in 
case  of  dismissal  when  full  earnings  are  payable  at  once.  Employers  must 
maintain  regular  pay  days  and  post  notice  thereof  conspicuously.  Act  effective 
from  January  1,  1924.  (C.  49.) 

Arkansas, — Commissioner  of  labor  or  some  person  authorized  by  him  may 
hear  and  decide  disputes  over  wages  earned  and  due,  not  exceeding  $200.  If 
either  party  refuses  to  accept  award,  right  to  sue  remains.  If  claimant  files 
verified  petition  stating  that  he  is  not  worth  twenty-five  dollars  over  and 
above  wearing  apparel  and  furnishings  necessary  for  himself  and  family, 
commissioner  may  institute  court  action  for  him.  (Act.  380.) 

California, — Act  authorizing  labor  commissioner  to  prosecute  actions  for 
collection  of  wages  is  amended  to  specify  that  no  court  costs  shall  be  payable 
by  commissioner  in  such  cases.  (C.  257.) 

Colorado. — Persons  or  companies  leasing  lands  for  coal  mining  and  failing 
to  meet  their  semi-monthly  pay  roll  as  provided  by  law,  may  be  required  to 
execute  penal  bonds  of  not  less  than  $1,000  for  every  ten  miners  employed 
but  not  over  $5,000  in  all.  Bonds  must  be  payable  to  labor  commissioner  and 
must  guarantee  prompt  and   full  payment  of   wages.     Right  of  action   for 
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wages  is  given  laborers  with  these  bonds  for  surety.  Violations  are  mis- 
demeanors.   Penalty,  $50  to  $500  fine  for  each  offense,  (C.  144.) 

Delaware, — Act  reincorporating  town  of  Middletown  provides  that  col- 
lector of  taxes,  by  handing  to  the  employer  a  notice  of  amount  due,  aiay  to 
that  extent  attach  wages  or  salary  of  any  person  whose  taxes  are  unpaid. 
Such  notice  is  binding  on  future  wages  and  employer  is  personally  liable  for 
the  tax  in  case  of  refusal  to  withhold  it  from  wages.     (C.  128.) 

Massachusetts. — Weekly  pay  day  law  is  extended  to  include  employees  in 
theaters,  moving  picture  houses  and  dance  halls,  and  all  janitors,  porters  and 
watchmen.  Where  employee  works  seven  days  a  week  payment  may  be  for 
wages  earned  to  within  seven  instead  of  six  days  of  pay  day.  Re-wordins 
makes  clearer  statewide  application  of  law.  (C.  136.) 

Minnesota, — Law  providing  for  payment  by  a  time  check  system  of  manual 
laborers  on  county  roads  is  amended  to  include  more  types  of  work  and 
workmen  under  this  system'  in  counties  over  five  thousand  square  miles  in 
area  whose  assessed  valuation  is  over  $300,000,000.  Any  county  may  substi- 
tute a  specified  form  of  payroll  system  for  the  time  check  system.  (C  167.) 
Semi-monthly  pay  days  are  provided  for  employees  of  counties  of  between 
27,000  and  30,000  inhabitants,  whose  area  is  between  315,000  and  325,000  acres. 
(C.  268.) 

New  Hampshire, — Bi-weekly  payment  law  now  applies  to  all  state  em- 
ployees except  those  receiving  over  $2,000  a  year.  Formerly  all  persons 
"under  salary"  were  exempt     (C  99.) 

South  Carolina. — Children's  court  act  declares  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
any  person  who,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  cheat,  uses  any  contract  he  may 
have  for  change  or  manufacture  of  raw  material  by  the  piece  or  pound,  to 
induce  a  minor  to  assist  in  this  work,  and  who,  after  receiving  payment 
himself,  fails  to  pay  said  minor.  Maximum  penalty,  $50  fine  or  30  days' 
imprisonment.    (No.  148.) 

Wyoming. — Employers  must  post  copies  of  wage  payment  law  in  at  least  two 
conspicuous  places  about  plant  and  must  establish  regular  pay  days.  Wages 
may  be  paid  at  intervals  other  than  those  stipulated  in  original  act  in  certain 
cases,  but  no  agreement  to  this  effect  may  be  made  a  condition  for  entering 
or  retaining  employment.  Penalty  for  violation  of  any  part  of  act,  $25  to 
$100  fine,  not  over  90  days'  imprisonment,  or  both.     (C.  36.) 

2.    MECHANICS'  LIENS  AND  WAGE  PREFERENCE 

Alabama. — Garnishment  of  salaries  of  public  officials  or  employees  is 
specifically  authorized  and  procedure  therefor  is  determined.     (No.  427.) 

Alaska, — A  first  lien  on  the  product  and  plant  of  any  organization  for 
catching  or  preparing  products  of  fish  and  aquatic  animals  is  created  for 
persons  performing  labor  in  connection  therewith.  Lien  must  be  filed  and 
action  brought  within  stated  time  or  claim  is  void.  Sale  or  transfer  of 
property  or  product  subject  to  such  lien  is  regulated.  Lien  may  not  be  waived 
by  contract.     (C.  53.) 

Arkansas, — ^Jurisdiction  is  changed  for  enforcement  of  liens  of  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  automobile  repairmen,  and  certain  other  persons.  (Act 
252).  Preferred  lien  against  lease  rights,  output,  and  product  of  wells,  and 
machinery,  tools,  and  other  drilling  equipment  is  created  for  persons  working 
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in  or  about  the  drilling  or  operation  of  oil  or  gas  wells.  Provision  is  made 
for  enforcement  thereof.  (Act  513).  Penalties  are  provided  under  mechanics' 
lien  law  for  contractors  who,  after  receiving  payment  themselves  on  given 
contracts,  fail  to  pay  persons  who  supplied  labor  or  material  therefor.  (Act 
563).  Law  creating  lien  for  laborers,  materials  men  and  contractors  engaged 
in  constructing  a  well  or  cistern  is  repealed  and  replaced  by  one  creating  a 
preferred  lien  for  such  persons  engaged  in  construction  or  repair  work  on 
oil,  gas  or  water  wells,  mines,  quarries  and  oil  or  gas  lines,  pipes,  tanks  and 
refineries.  Procedure  for  enforcement  is  determined.  Liens  of  laborers  are 
declared  prior  to  those  of  other  persons  covered  herein.    (Act  615.) 

California, — Mechanics'  lien  law  is  amended  as  to  time  for  bringing  action 
thereunder.  (C.  106  and  C.  109).  Lien  of  any  person  for  work  or  service 
rendered  on  property  of  another  lawfully  in  his  possession  is  limited  to  $100 
unless  written  notice  had  been  given  owner  before  work  was  undertaken. 
(C.  338).    For  protection  of  wage  claims  of  certain  city  employees  see  p.  283. 

Colorado. — Contractors  working  on  public  improvement  contracts  of  over 
$1,000  are  required  to  execute  bonds  for  not  less  than  one- half  the  amount  of 
the  ccmtract  to  guarantee,  among  other  things,  payment  of  labor  employed. 
Officer  responsible  for  paying  contractors  must  give  public  notice  before 
making  settlement,  and  if  claims  for  labor  are  filed,  must  withhold  sum  suf- 
ficient to  cover  them.  Right  of  action  on  such  claims  continues  for  ninety 
days.     (C.  155.) 

Connecticut. — In  making  payments  on  contracts  for  construction  or  repair 
of  highways,  state  treasurer  is  directed  to  retain  for  sixty  days  15  per  cent 
of  payment  due  as  certified  by  the  highway  commissioner.  If  during  this 
time  any  claim  is  filed  for  unpaid- for  labor  or  materials  furnished  the  con- 
tractor in  connection  with  this  work  the  treasurer  is  to  continue  to  withhold 
a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  such  claim  until  claimant  and  contractor  agree  or 
the  matter  is  settled  in  court.   (C.  274.) 

Florida, — Lien  law  enacted  to  cover  charges  for  labor  performed  on 
property  owned  by  a  husband  and  wife  "as  an  estate  by  entireties."  (No.  178.) 
In  action  to  recover  property  to  satisfy  a  lien  judgment  isi  limited  to  the 
amount  of  the  lien  or  special  interest  plus  costs.     (No.  202.) 

(J^or^ia.— Jurisdiction  of  Atlanta  and  Quitman  City  courts  over  cases  in- 
volving foreclosures  of  liens  is  altered.  (Part  II,  Title  I,  Nos.  418  and  473, 
Uws  of  1922.) 

/do/k?.— Date  is  changed  for  lien  holder's  application  for  right  to  perform 
work  to  prevent  forfeiture  of  mining  claim  to  which  lien  attaches.  (C.  8.) 
Farm  laborers'  lien  law  is  amended.  Removal  or  sale  of  property  to  which 
lien  attaches  is  permitted  provided  a  bond  or  cash  in  twice  the  sum  claimed 
is  first  filed  with  county  auditor.  (C  24.)  Action  must  be  brought  within 
six  months  after  claim  is  filed.  Joinder  of  actions  is  provided  for.  Enforce- 
ment provisions  are  amended.  (C.  33.)  Removal,  destruction,  or  impairment 
of  identification  marks  of  property  on  which  a  loggers'  lien  has  been  filed 
is  declared  a  misdemeanor  unles^  a  bond  or  cash  in  double  the  amount 
claimed  is  first  filed  with  county  auditor.  Penalty,  $100  to  $300  fine,  not 
more  than  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both.  Person  committing  such  an 
act  is  now  liable  to  lien  holder  for  attorney's  fees  in  addition  to  former 
liability  for  amount  of  lien.     (C.  156.) 
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Illinois.— Term  "employee"  is  substituted  for  "wage-earner"  throughout 
law  exempting  from  garnishment  a  portion  of  the  wages  of  the  head  of  a 
family.  Other  seemingly  purely  verbal  changes  are  made.  (H.  B.  3a) 
Provisions  governing  enforcement  of  liens  against  registered  land  are 
amended.  (S.  B.  292.)  Notice  of  amount  due  for  labor  rendered  through  a 
contractor  shall  be  filed  with  registrar  of  titles  instead  of  served  on  owner  or 
his  agent  if  land  affected  is  registered  under  act  concerning  land  titles. 
(H.  B.  664.) 

Iowa, — For  exemption  of  workmen's  compensation  awards  from  garnish- 
ment see  p.  305. 

Kansas,— LsLVf  creating  lien  covering  charges  for  threshing  is  extended  to 
include  work  done  in  harvesting  any  crop.     (C.  159.) 

Minnesota, — Law  creating  lien  for  owners  or  operators  of  threshing  ma- 
chines is  amended  to  include  owners  or  operators  of  clover  hullers,  com 
shellers,  com  shredders,  and  hay  balers.  Qaims  must  be  filed  within  fifteen 
instead  of  twenty  days.  (C.  132.)  Except  as  specifically  exempted  by  law, 
money  due  any  person  for  employment  or  contract  with  the  state  is  de- 
clared subject  to  garnishment.  Procedure  •  for  summons,  hearing  and  judg- 
ment is  provided  for.     (C.  363.) 

Montana,— Timt  for  filing  liens  for  labor  on  oil  or  gas  wells,  lines,  and 
machinery  is  extended  from  ninety  days  to  six!  months.  Lien  is  further 
guaranteed  by  owner's  title  to  leasehold.  (C.  152.)  In  an  action  to  fore- 
close a  thresher's  lien,  coUrt  is  directed  to  award  as  costs  to  each  claimant 
sum  paid  for  filing  lien  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee.  (C.  27.)  Time 
limit  for  commencing  action  to  foreclose  such  liens  is  extended  from  sixty 
days  to  six  months.     (C.  28.) 

Nebraska. — Lien  against  grain,  com,  or  seed,  to  cover  charges  foH  its 
threshing,  hulling,  or  shelling,  is  created  in  favor  of  owners  and  operators  of 
threshing  and  hulling  machines.  Provision  is  made  for  filing  such  a  lien, 
for  its  foreclosure,  and  for  proceedings  in  case  of  sale  of  property  before 
lien  is  satisfied.  Disposing  of  property  covered  by  uch  a  lien  without  written 
consent  of  lien-holder  is  declared  a  misdemeanor.  Maximum  penalty,  $100 
fine,  or  30  days  imprisonment,  or  both.  (C.  117.)  Liens  are  created  to  cover 
work  done  or  money  or  material  advanced  on  personal  property.  Property  is 
exempt  from  attachment  or  execution  until  lien  is  satisfied.  After  notice  and 
elapse  of  specified  time,  property  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  lien  and  costs. 
Balance  must  be  turned  over  to  owner  on  demand,  or  if  unclaimed  within  six 
months,  to  county  treasurer.  After  five  years  owner  loses  all  right  thereto. 
(C.  118.) 

New  Mexico, — Lien  law  for  laborers,  mechanics  and  certain  other  persons 
is  amended  in  respect  to  extent  of  coverage,  enforcement  of  liens,  questions 
of  priority,  and  control  of  the  property  affected.  (C.  24.)  Contractors  on 
public  works  must  furnish  bond  for  half  the  contract  price  and  must  increase 
bond  in  certain  circumstances.  Action  for  wages  due  in  connection  with 
such  work  may  be  brought  against  this  bond  if  written  notice  of  claim  has 
been  given  within  ninety  days  after  service  ended.  Right  of  action  lapses 
after  one  year.     (C.  136.) 

New  yorAf.— Changes  apparently  purely  verbal  are  made  in  sections  of  the 
stock  corporation  law  relating  to  liability  of  stockholders  for  money  owing  to 
employees.    (C.  787.) 
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North  Caro/wa.— Law  requiring  contractors  on  municipal  public  improve- 
ment work  to  give  bond  for  protection  of  laborers  and  material-men  is 
amended  to  make  such  bonds  conclusively  valid  and  to  require  that  all  claims 
be  brought  thereon  in  a  single  action.  (C.  100.)  Qaims  for  labor  or  material 
furnished  contractors  working  on  state  highways  are  barred  unless  presented 
to  highway  commission  within  six  months  after  completion  of  work.    (C.  160.) 

Ohio,— It  is  declared  unlawful  for  any  person,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  firm  to  accept  an  assignment  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  personal 
earnings  of  any  person.  Assignments  in  violation  of  this  provision  are  void. 
(H.  B.  597.) 

Oib/oAawa.— Mechanics'  lien  law  is  amended  in  regard  to  effect  of  hen 
when  contract  for  work  is  made  by  a  person  other  than  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty. (C.  54.)  For  creation  of  lien  for  unpaid  workmen's  compensation 
awards  sec  p.  309. 

Oregon.— LaLVf  creating  lien  for  farir.  labor  is  amended  to  cover  specifi- 
cally orchard  work  and  farm  or  camp  cooking.  (C.  16.)  Law  requiring 
payment  of  laborers  employed  by  contractors  on  public  works  is  amended  to 
permit  public  official  in  charge  of  work  to  pay  claims  for  wages  overdue  and 
to  withhold  amount  from  contract  payments.  (C.  24.)  Provision  is  made 
for  sale  of  certain  property  and  discharge  of  lien  for  labor  performed  there(Mi 
when  after  three  months  charges  have  not  been  paid.  (C.  125.)  Mechanics' 
lien  law  is  amended  to  exempt  owner  of  land  from  responsibility  for  im- 
provements made  by  another  in  drilling  or  boring  for  oil  or  gas.  (C.  132.) 
Exemption  from  execution,  attachment  or  garnishment  of  $75  of  a  debtor's 
wages  for  thirty  days'  work  when  this  is  needed  for  his  family's  support  is 
amended  to  include  within  this  limit  his  earnings  from  other  sources  during 
this  period.     (C.  204.) 

Porto  Rico. — ^Law  determining  procedure  for  collection  of  wage  claims, 
originally  applicable  only  to  farm  laborers,  now  applies  to  all  workers  and 
employees.  Place  and  method  of  filing  claim  are  also  changed.  (No.  12.) 
Procedure  is  defined  for  relieving  registered  property  of  various  types  of 
liens  or  attachments  after  specified  periods  of  time.    (No.  12,  special  session.) 

South  Carolina.— A  ten  days'  lien  for  the  amount  of  carrying  charges  is 
created  against  goods  or  chattels  transported  into  the  state  or  from  one  place 
to  another  therein  in  favor  of  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  transporting 
them.  Act  is  not  to  affect  existent  rights  of  railroad  companies  to  collect 
freight  charges.     (No.  79.) 

South  Dakota. — Craftsman's  lien  for  value  of  work  performed  is  created 
agrainst  property  left  for  repair.  Lien  may  be  foreclosed  within  six  months 
after  completion  of  repairs.  Owner  must  be  notified  by  registered  mail  at 
least  fifteen  days  before  proposed  sale  of  property.  Craftsman  may  retain 
amount  due  for  services  plus  costs  of  filing  lien  and  postage  involved.  Sur- 
plus must  be  deposited  with  clerk  of  county  court  to  be  paid  to  original  owner 
of  property.     (C.  217.) 

Tennessee. — Law  requiring  contractors  on  public  works  to  furnish  bond 
for  protection  of  laborers  and  material-men  employed  is  amended  to  require 
that  bond  cover  labor  and  material  used  by  sub-contractors  also,  to  exclude 
material-men  in  certain  cases,  and  to  alter  the  procedure  for  collection  of 
claims.     (C.  121.) 
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lVashington,—ScA\trs,  bull  cooks,  flunkeys,  and  waiters  in  lumber  camps 
are  specifically  included  in  loggers*  lien  law.     (C.  10.) 

Wisconsin. — Law  creating  lien  for  labor  furnished  unler  a  contractor  en- 
gaged in  public  improvement  work  is  amended  to  provide  that  a  disputed 
claim  is  barred  unless  action  is  brought  thereon  within  three  months  after 
required  notice  has  been  given  state  official  responsible  for  paying  contractor. 
(C  167.) 

3.    EMIGRATION   AND   IMMIGRATION 

Arizona. — On  the  ground  that  tmlimited  immigration  without  regard  to 
assimilation  is  un-American  and  socially,  economically,  and  politically  unwise. 
Congress  is  memorialized  to  pass  pending  legislation  for  further  restriction  of 
immigration.  (S.  J.  M.  No.  1.)  Act  making  general  appropriations  for  state 
government  provides  that  when  money  allotted  thereby  is  expended  for  labor 
United  States  citizens  must  be  employed  and  state  citizens  given  first  preference. 
Auditor  must  be  satisfied  that  no  qualified  labor  is  obtainable  within  the  state 
before  outsiders  may  be  employed.  Violation  of  these  provisions  voids  con- 
tracts. (C.  77.)  Office  and  duties  of  the  state  immigration  commissioner  are 
abolished.    (C.  12.) 

California, — Congress  is  memorialized  to  prohibit  absolutely  immigration 
to  this  country  of  persons  ineligible  to  citizenship.  (S.  J.  R.  13.)  Con- 
gress is  memorialized  to  propose  a  constitutional  amendment  withholding 
citizenship  from  persons  born  in  this  country  whose  parents  are  ineligible 
to  citizenship.    (S.  J.  R.  14.) 

Oregon, — All  state  officers  and  employees  except  certain  specified  profes- 
sors and  teachers  must  be  United  States  citizens.  Penalty  for  violation,  $50 
to  $500  fine,  or  30  to  90  days'  imprisonment,  or  both.    (C.  121.) 

Utah, — For  exclusion  of  aliens  from  certain  positions  in  coal  mines  see 
p.  293. 

lVisconsin.--For  preference  to  citizens  ior  employment  on  public  works 
in  periods  of  depression  see  p.  288. 

Wyoming. — For  transfer  of  powers  and  duties  of  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration and  board  of  immigration  to  commissioner  of  agriculture  see  p.  336. 

United  States, — ^Aliens  in  excess  of  immigration  law  quotas,  temporarily  ad- 
mitted to  the  country  under  bond  prior  to  May  7,  1922,  may,  if  otherwise 
admissible,  be  permitted  by  secretary  of  labor  to  remain,  in  which  case 
their  bonds  shall  be  cancelled.  (Public  Resolution  78,  67th  Congress,  4th 
session.) 

4.    MISCELLANEOUS 

^rurona.— Corporations,  their  officers  and  agents  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere with  or  to  attempt  to  prevent  political  activities  of  their  employees,  or 
to  aid  by  money  or  service  election  of  any  such  employees  to  public  office,  or  to 
contribute  anything  of  value  to  such  employees  while  holding  public  office. 
Penalty,  $500  to  $5,000  fine,  imprisonment  for  from  six  months  to  two  years, 
or  both      (C.  10.) 

California. — Charter  of  Los  Angeles  is  amended  to  permit  under  certain 
circumstances  the  exemption  from  civil  service  laws  of  unskilled  laborers 
and  persons  employed  in  construction  of  public  works,  improvements,  or 
buildings.     (S.  C.  R.  25.) 
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New  York. — Provisions  permitting  and  regulating  binding  out  of  children 
under  sixteen  as  apprentices,  servants,  or  clerks  are  eliminated  from  the 
state '  charities,  domestic  relations,  poor,  and  penal  laws,  and  the  code  of 
criminal  procedure.  (C.  306.)  Gvil  service  law  is  amended  to  provide  for 
promotion  of  employees  whose  promotion  was  withheld  because  of  charges 
from  which  they  were  later  exonerated.  (C.  180.)  Civil  service  promotion 
law  is  amended  relative  to  new  gradings  and  salary  increases  of  1920.  (C  876.) 
Law  protecting  public  employees  from  loss  of  status  or  salary  when  absent 
on  duty  in  national  guard  or  naval  militia  is  extended  to  include  duty  in  fed- 
eral reserve  force,  or  in  federal  military,  naval,  or  marine  service.  (C.  458.) 
Regular  time  limits  on  eligibility  of  suspended  employees  for  reinstatement  in 
state  service  are  not  to  affect  employees  transferred  to  federal  service.  (C.  875.) 

Wisconsin. — Apprentices  need  be  given  only  four  instead  of  five  hours  of 
instruction  weekly  during  the  first  two  years.  If  apprenticeship  last  beyond 
two  years  not  less  than  a  total  of  four  hundred  hours  of  instruction  may 
be  given.     (C.  314.) 

Collective  Bargaining 

1.    TRADE  UNIONS 

Connecticut. — Law  securing  trade  union  insignia  from  unauthorized  use 
now  protects  not  only  registered  but  also  unregistered  unions  provided  they 
have  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years.  Maximum  penalty  increased  from 
$25  or  30  days'  imprisonment  to  $500.     (C.  137.) 

New  Mexico.— Labor  of  a  human  being  is  specifically  declared  "not  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce."  Monopoly  laws  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  forbid  existence  and  operation  of  labor  organizations  or  to  restrain 
individual  members  from  carrying  out  the  objects  of  such  organizations.  Re- 
straint of  trade  is  not  hereby  justified  except  "such  as  is  incident  to  the  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  members  of  such  organizations, 
in  view  of  their  situation  and  circumstances."  Such  organizations,  their  ob- 
jects, and  the  effectuation  thereof  are  declared  presumptively  reasonable  re- 
straint of  trade.    (C.  37.) 

Pennsylvania. — Unincorporated  associations  of  agricultural  or  industrial 
workers  organized  for  a  lawful  object  may  adopt  rules  that  membership  in 
them  or  interest  in  their  funds  is  non-transferable.  When  this  has  been 
done,  no  attempted  assignment  or  transfer  of  such  membership  or  interest 
shall  be  valid.  Any  person  who  makes  or  accepts  such  transfer  with  knowl- 
edge that  it  has  been  forbidden  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Maximum  pen- 
alty, $500  fine,  or  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  both.  If  certificate  of  member- 
ship or  interest  is  endorsed  as  non-transferable,  that  shall  be  deemed  con- 
clusive evidence  of  knowledge  of  receiver.     (No.  404.) 

Utah.— 'For  exemption  of  "labor  insurance"  from  law  forbidding  rebates 
see  p.  311. 

2.    TRADE  DISPUTES 

Arisotux.— On  the  ground  that  continuance  of  railroad  strike  conditions  in 

Arizona  is  resulting  in  general  inconvenience  and  danger   from  the  use  of 

faulty  equipment  and  rolling  stock,  and  that  such  conditions  are  due  to  the 

refusal  of  three  companies  operating  through  Arizona  to  accept  the  compromise 
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proposed  by  the  President  and  agreed  to  by  the  unions  and  the  leading  rail- 
road companies,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  petitioned  to  use  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  compel  these  companies  to  accept  the  com- 
promise settlement.  (S.  C.  R.  No.  6.)  For  another  resolution  relative  to 
railroad  strike  see  p.  293. 

Arkansas.—Committee  of  three  senators  and  four  representatives  is  created 
to  investigate  conditions  relative  to  a  strike  of  two  years'  duration  on  Mis- 
souri and  North  Arkansas  Railroad.  A  company  of  state  militia  is  put  at 
its  disposal  for  use  as  peace  officers  in  this  connection.  Governor  is  re- 
quested to  declare  martial  law  wherever  necessary  on  petition  of  committee. 
(S.  C.  R.  1.)  Committee  created  during  session  to  investigate  railroad  strike 
situation  is  directed  to  continue  its  work  at  close  of  session  and  to  file  report 
with  governor  and  secretary  of  state.  Members  are  to  receive  $6  a  day  and 
expenses  while  so  employed.  Appropriation  of  $2,500  is  made  for  com- 
mittee's expenses.  (Act  376.)  For  required  notice  existing  trade  disputes 
see  p.  285. 

California. — Interstate  commerce  commission  and  state  railroad  commis- 
sion are  urged  to  adopt  means  of  adjustment  of  railroad  labor  conflicts  to 
avoid  repetition  of  serious  losses  to  farmers  and  producers  occasioned  by  the 
recent  railroad  strike.  (A.  J.  R.  23.)  On  the  grounds  that  the  President's 
scheme  for  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike  has  been  accepted  by  the  unions 
and  refused  by  the  railroad  managements,  that  defective  equipment  is  in- 
creasing in  amount,  and  that  California  fruit-growing  industries  are  sufiFer- 
ing  serious  loss  as  a  result,  the  President  is  urged  to  take  further  measures 
to  end  the  conflict,  and  California  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress 
are  urged  to  work  to  the  same  end.    (S.  J.  R.  15.) 

Colorado. — Conciliation  and  arbitration  law  is  amended  apparently  to 
exempt  all  industries  except  those  affected  with  a  public  interest  from  provi- 
sions forbidding  strikes  or  lockouts  until  after  investigation  by  the  com- 
mission or  board.     (C.  199.) 

Hawaii. — Various  forms  of  picketing  and  unwelcome  persuasion  at  the 
work  place  or  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  any  person  to  quit  or 
refuse  lawful  employment  are  forbidden  for  individuals  or  groups.  Picketing 
in  attempt  to  maintain  a  boycott  against  any  place  of  business  is  also  for- 
bidden. Violations  are  misdemeanors.  Maximum  penalty,  $1,000  fine,  one 
year's  imprisonment,  or  both.     (Act  189.) 

Illinois. — In  the  interest  of  American  industry  and  shipping  and  of  all 
the  people,  the  railroad  operators  and  employees  are  urged  to  meet  and  set 
in  operation  machinery  for  settlement  of  the  railroad  strike.  Copies  of  this 
resolution  are  to  be  sent  to  the  various  Illinois  railroads  and  to  the  tmions 
involved.     (S.  J.  R.  27.) 

Iowa. — Duties  formerly  imposed  on  bureau  of  labor  by  arbitration  and 
conciliation  law  are  transferred  to  labor  commissioner.  Other  changes,  ap- 
parently merely  verbal,  are  made  in  this  law.     (C.  230.) 

Kansas. — For  reduced  appropriations  for  court  of  industrial  relations  see 
p.  328. 

Minnesota.--^For  law  requiring  notice  of  trade  disputes  in  advertisements 
for  labor  see  p.  289. 
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Nevada.— Prmted  or  written  notices  that  a  strike  exists  or  is  called  in 
any  part  of  Nevada  may  not  be  issued  or  circulated  without  signatures  of 
three  persons  who  have  been  residents  and  citizens  of  the  state  for  six  months 
before  signing.  A  copy  of  any  such  notice  must  be  sent  labor  commissioner. 
Violations  are  misdemeanors.  Penalty  $100  to  $300  fine,  or  30  days'  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  or  both.  (C  151.)  For  duty  of  public  employment 
offices  to  give  notice  of  pending  labor  disputes  see  p.  287. 

Porto  Rico.— For  duty  of  public  employment  service  to  give  notice  of 
labor  disputes  see  p.  288.  Maximum  p^ialty  of  $200  fine  or  30  days'  im- 
prisonment or  both  is  prescribed  for  persons  failing  to  answer  subpoena  of 
mediation  and  conciliation  commission  to  appear  and  testify  concerning  an 
industrial  dispute.  Contents  of  such  subpoenae  are  prescribed.  Appropria- 
tions for  commission's  work  are  put  at  disposal  of  governor  and  given  pref- 
erence over  all  other  appropriations.     (No.  4,  special  session.) 

Texas,— For  requirement  that  agencies  notify  applicants  of  existing  labor 
disputes  in  places  of  prospective  employment  see  p.  286. 

Utah.— It  is  declared  unlawful  to  use  force,  threats,  intimidation,  or  vio- 
lence to  attempt  to  prevent  any  person  from  continuing  or  accepting  lawful 
employment  Violations  are  misdemeanors.  Maximum  penalty  $300  fine, 
six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both.    (C.  93.) 

Vermont. — For  transfer  of  powers  of  board  of  arbitration  and  concilia- 
tion to  commissioner  of  industries  see  p.  335.  For  expenditure  in  railroad 
strike  emergency  see  p.  335. 

Wisconsin. — ^Law  forbidding  use  of  force  or  intimidation  to  prevent  per- 
sons from  engaging  in  or  continuing  lawful  work  is  amended  to  allow  spe- 
cifically peaceful  persuasion  carried  on  outside  the  working  premises  during 
a  strike  or  lockout  (C.  55.)  Law  restricting  issuance  of  injtmctions  is 
amended  to  apply  to  "any  dispute  whatsoever  concerning  employment,"  in- 
stead of  to  "disputes  concerning  terms  and  conditions  of  employment."  Such 
injunctions,  when  permitted,  may  now  be  issued  only  by  circuit  court  or 
one  of  concurrent  equity  jurisdiction  and  after  at  least  forty-eight  hours' 
notice  to  the  parties  to  be  restrained.  (C.  208.)  Congress  is  memorialized  to 
repeal  the  Esch-Cummins  law.     (J.  R.  No.  35.) 


Minimum  Wage 


1.    PUBLIC  WORK 

Arkansas.— lz3LTd  county  is  empowered  to  employ  road  laborers  at  not 
over  $1.50  a  day,  or  $3  a  day  for  a  man  and  team.  (Special  Act  476.)  Dallas 
county  is  authorized  to  employ  road  laborers  "at  wages  for  labor  not  to 
exceed  |2  per  day  and  for  teams  not  in  excess  of  $3.50  per  day."  (Special 
Act  460.) 

California. — Congress  is  urged  to  increase  compensation  of  employees  ih 
United  States  customs  service  to  compare  equitably  with  compensation  of 
other  federal  employees  in  similar  positions.  (S.  J.  R.  3.)  For  law  guaran- 
teeing current  wages  to  certain  city  employees,  and  permitting  absence  in 
reserve  corps  duty  without  loss  of  pay  see  p.  283. 

Massachusetts. — Commission  of  administration  and  finance  is  directed  to 
consider  and  report  to  governor  concerning  classification  of  employees,  mini- 
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mum  and  maximum  salaries,  and  standardization  of  vacations.  (C.  362.) 
Metropolitan  district  commission  is  no  longer  required  to  pay  a  minimum  of 
$2.50  to  laborers  employed  by  it,  but  may  pay  no  less  to  laborers  temporarily 
employed  than  to  those  permanently  employed.     (C.  350.) 

New  York. — Salaries  of  armorers,  engineers,  electricians,  and  other  laborers 
employed  in  armories  are  raised  $1  a  day.  (C.  467.)  Wages  of  all  em- 
ployees in  domestic,  kitchen,  bakery,  laundry,  and  meat  cutting  services  of 
state  institutions  for  the  insane  are  raised  $10  a  month.  Appropriations  of 
$650,000  are  made  to  cover  these  and  other  increases.     (C.  881.) 

Porto  Rico. — Law  reducing  salaries  of  all  government  employees  except 
department  heads  and  those  whose  salaries  were  fixed  by  enabling  act  is 
amended  to  restore  original  salaries  after  March  31,  1923,  and  to  appropriate 
$320,000  for  expenses  of  commission  which  was  appointed  to  report  on  budget 
and  salary  matters.  (No.  1.)  For  minimum  wage  on  public  contract  work 
see  p.  281. 

United  States,— A  law  is  enacted  practically  identical  to  that  of  last  year 
providing  bonuses  to  supplement  salaries  of  most  of  civilian  employees  earning 
less  than  $2,740.  Supplemental  appropriations  are  made  for  departments 
and  boards  aflFected.     (Public  544,  67jth  Congress,  4th  session.) 

2.    PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Ari2ona,—Mimmum  weekly  wage  payable  to  women  employed  in  stores, 
offices,  shops,  restaurants,  dining-rooms,  hotels,  rooming-houses,  laimdries  or 
factories  is  increased  from  $10  to  $16.     (C.  3.) 

California.— On  the  ground  that  minimum  wage  legislation  is  necessary 
"for  the  advancement  of  social  and  industrial  conditions"  and  that  the  work 
of  California's  commission  will  be  partly  nullified  by  the  recent  United  Sutes 
supreme  court  decision.  Congress  is  urged  to  propose  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  states  to  enact  minimum  wage  legislation  for  women, 
and  California  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  are  urged  to  use  all 
honorable  means  to  secure  its  adoption.    (S.  J.  R.  19.) 

Minnesota, — ^Minimum  wage  orders  are  to  be  published  in  one  issue  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each  first  class  dty  at  least  twenty 
days  before  becoming  effective.  Failure  to  receive  copy  of  order  by  mail  will 
not  relieve  any  employer  from  duty  of  complying  therewith.     (C.  153.) 

North  Dakota, — For  power  of  board  of  administration  to  fix  minimum 
wages  for  minors  see  p.  298. 

Ohio, — An  unpaid  committee  consisting  of  three  named  members  of  the 
senate  and  three  members  of  the  house  to  be  appointed  by  the  speaker  is 
created  to  inquire  into  advisability  of  enacting  minimum  wage  legislation 
in  Ohio,  its  probable  effect  upon  state  industries  and  their  employees  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  states,  the  character  and  effect  of  such  legislation 
where  now  in  operation,  and  its  legal  history.  Committee  is  to  report  its 
findings  and  conclusions  to  the  next  legislature.  It  is  given  necessary  powers 
of  obtaining  testimony  and  records,  and  $5,000  are  appropriated  for  its 
expenses.     (SJ.R.  13.) 

South  Dakota, — Minimum  wage  law  is  enacted  forbidding  employers  to 
pay  women  or  girls  over  fourteen  employed  in  factories,  workshops,  me- 
chanical or  mercantile  establishments,  laundries,  hotels,  restaurant  or  packing' 
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houses  less  than  $12  a  week  or  a  proportionate  sum  for  shorter  time.  Ap- 
prentices or  learners  may  be  employed  for  less  but  approval  of  industrial 
commission  must  be  obtained  within  ten  days.  Mentally  or  physically  deficient 
persons  may  obtain  permits  to  work  for  smaller  wages  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commission  in  each  case.  Normal  individuals  paid  less  than  specified  minimum 
may  recover  difference  and  costs  in  civil  action.  Violations  are  declared 
misdemeanors.  Penalty,  $10  to  $100  fine,  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  30 
days,  or  both.     (C.  309.) 

Hours 

1.    MAXIMUM  HOURS 
(1)  Public  Work 

Alabama, — Eight  hours  is  declared  a  days  work  in  Morgan  county  road 
law.    (No.  276.) 

California.'— ChsirttT  for  city  of  Chico  approved  by  legislature  fixes  an 
eifi^t-hour  day  for  laborers  employed  on  municipal  work  either  directly  or 
tmder  contractors.     (A.  C.  R.  2.) 

Idaho, — Eight-hour  law  for  employees  on  public  works  is  amended  to 
provide  that  time  consumed  going  to  and  from  work  shall  not  be  included 
within  eight-hour  limit,  that  only  a  proportionate  part  of  a  full  day's  wages 
may  be  paid  for  less  than  eight  hours'  work,  and  that  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  certify  wage  claims  for  such  employees  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hours  than  those  actually  worked.     (C.  93.) 

iCoiwa*.— County  or  township  work  of  dragging  or  grading  dirt  roads 
is  specifically  excluded  from  the  eight-hour  law  for  employees  on  public 
works.     (C  157.) 

Massachusetts. — Laborers  employed  by  department  of  public  works  or 
its  contractors  for  construction  or  reconstruction  of  public  highways  may  be 
worked  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  when,  in  opinion  of  labor  commissioner, 
public  necessity  so  requires.     (C.  236.) 

Pennsylvania,— Hours  of  state  employees  covered  by  new  administrative 
code  are  to  be  fixed  by  department  heads  but  are  to  be  not  less  than  thirty- 
eight  hours  a  week.     (No.  274.) 

Porto  Rico.—l^tvf  law  covering  employment  on  public  contract  work  con- 
tinues eight-hour  day  requirement  and  in  addition  stipulates  that  $1  shall 
be  the  minimum  daily  wage.  Exemption  of  employees  in  irrigation  service 
appears  to  be  dropped.  Contracts  for  public  work  hereafter  drawn  which 
do  not  contain  eight-hour  clause  are  declared  null  and  void.  Violations  by 
contractors  or  subcontractors  are  declared  misdemeanors.  Maximum  penalty, 
$25  fine,  or  25  days'  imprisonment.     (No.  11.) 

South  Dakota.—For  power  of  state  board  of  finance  to  determine  hours 
of  state  empk)yees  see  p.  288. 

(2)  Private  Emfloyicent 

Delaware,— Maiximum  hours  for  children  holding  employment  certificates 
are  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  a  day  and  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight  a 
week.     (C.  203.) 

Jlf^tn^.— Daily  hours  of  minors  under  sixteen  are  reduced  from  nine  to 
eight  in  factories,  workshops,  mechanical  establishments,  and  laundries.    Ap- 
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parcntly  fifty-four  hour  weekly  limit  no  longer  applies  to  male  minors  of 
that  age.  (C.  198.)  An  initiated  measure  reducing  hours  of  male  minors 
under  sixteen,  and  of  females,  from  nine  to  eight  a  day.  and  from  fifty- four 
to  forty-eight  a  week  in  workshops,  factories,  mechanical  establishments,  and 
laundries,  and  from  fifty-four  to  forty-eight  a  week  with  no  daily  limit  in 
certain  other  occupations,  was  rejected  by  referendum  vote. 

Michigan,— l^ight  work  law  for  children  under  sixteen  and  hour  law  for 
females  and  male  minors  under  eighteen  are  extended  to  cover  work  in 
quarries.     (No.  206.) 

Minnesota, — A  new  law,  superceding  one  limiting  women's  work  hours 
to  ten  a  day  and  fifty-eight  a  week  in  some  employments  and  nine  a  day  and 
fifty-four  a  week  in  others  with  certain  specific  exceptions,  forbids  employ- 
ment of  females  for  more  than  nine  and  one-half  hours  a  day  or  fifty- four  hours 
a  week  in  any  business  or  service  whatever  except  domestic  service,  care  of 
the  sick  or  injured,  telephone  or  telegraph  operation  in  municipalities  of 
less  than  1,500  inhabitants,  or  in  cases  of  emergency  involving  safety,  health 
or  welfare  or  morals  of  the  public,  or  at  night  work  requiring  not  more 
than  twelve  hours'  attendance  of  which  at  least  four  may  be  used  for  sleep. 
If  a  woman  is  employed  in  more  than  one  place,  daily  and  weekly  hour  limits 
apply  to  her  aggregate  employment.  Requirements  for  meal  hour  and  for 
posting  of  working  schedules  are  continued.  In  addition,  abstract  of  this 
law,  supplied  by  comnussion,  must  be  posted,  and  time  book  must  be  kept 
showing  the  daily  and  weekly  hours  worked  by  each  female.  Penalty  for 
false  entries  in  time  book  or  for  refusal  to  keep  same  or  permit  its  in- 
spection, $10  to  $25  fine,  or  not  over  ten  days'  imprisonment.  Penalty  for 
violation  of  employment  provisions  of  act,  $25  to  $100  fine,  each  day  of 
continued  violation  after  notification  by  commission  constituting  a  separate 
offense.    Industrial  commission  is  directed-  to  enforce  the  act.     (C.  422.) 

Missouri, — Law  limiting  hours  of  children  under  sixteen  to  forty-eight  a 
week  is  amended  to  prohibit,  in  addition,  their  gainful  employment  for  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day.  Exception  is  made  in  night  work  clause  to  permit 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  who  are  attending  school  to 
work  for  not  more  than  two  hours  after  7  p.  m.  Employment  on  farms  or 
in  agricultural  pursuits  is  specifically  excluded  from  hour  law.     (S.  B.  23.) 

Nevada.— hLinimum  penalty  for  first  violation  of  women's  hour  law  is 
increased  from  $25  to  $50,  maximum  penalty  from  $50  to  $100.     (C.  69.) 

New  Mexico, — For  requirement  that  time  spent  in  continuation  school 
be  counted  as  part  of  maximum  working  hours  of  children  see  p.  297. 

North  Dakota. — Hour  law  is  amended  to  provide  that  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency women  may  be  employed  ten  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a  week,  but 
not  over  forty-eight  hours  in  one  week.  In  such  cases  authorities  charged  with 
enforcement  of  hour  law  must  be  notified  and  their  permission  obtained  "as 
soon  as  possible."  Probable  duration  of  emergency  must  be  indicated.  An 
emergency  is  deemed  to  exist  in  case  of  sickness  of  more  than  one  female 
employee  certified  to  by  a  doctor,  for  the  protection  of  human  life,  during 
banquets,  celebrations,  conventions,  and  sessions  of  state  legislature,  or  always 
for  females  employed  as  reporters  in  district  courts.  (S.  B.  363.)  For 
changes  in  child  labor  law  affecting  hours  see  p.  298. 
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Oregon, — Hour  law  is  amended  to  limit  work  hours  in  sawmills,  planing 
mills,  shingle  mills  and  logging  camps,  except  for  certain  specified  groups 
of  employees,  to  eight  a  day  and  forty-eight  a  week.  Amendment  is,  how- 
ever, not  to  take  effect  until  like  legislation  is  enacted  in  California,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  (C.  122.)  Legislatures  of  Washington  and  Idaho  are 
requested  to  send  to  Salem  committees  to  confer  on  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  uniformity  of  hour  legislation  for  lumber  industries  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho.     (H.  C.  R.  4.) 

South  Dakota. — A  fifty- four  hour  weekly  work  limit  replaces  the  former 
sixty-hour  limit  for  children  under  sixteen  and  now  applies  to  women  also. 
Limits  on  children's  daily  hours  may  no  longer  be  waived  on  Saturdays. 
Daily  hours  may  be  increased  for  only  five  instead  of  ten  days  before  Christ- 
mas. This  holiday  extension  is  now  applicable  to  women  also.  Telegraph  and 
telephone  operators  are  exempt  from  hour  laws.  Children  under  fourteen  may 
be  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  outside  of  school  hours  but  not  after 
7  p.  M.     (C  308.) 

Wisconsin.— FtmsAes  may  not  be  employed  in  hotels  more  than  ten  hours 
daily  or  fifty-five  hours  weekly  for  day  work,  or  more  than  nine  hours  daily 
or  fifty-four  hours  weekly  for  night  work.  Night  work  is  defined  as  em- 
ployment all  or  part  of  which  falls  between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  Powers  of 
industrial  commission  to  regulate  hours  and  work  periods  for  women  no  longer 
applies  to  hotels.  (C.  117.)  Schedule  of  women's  maximum  hours  effective 
where  commission  has  made  no  specific  order  is  amended  to  reduce  hours 
for  day  work  from  ten  to  nine  a  day  and  from  fifty-five  to  fifty- four  a  week 
and  to  increase  those  for  night  work  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  a  week.  Hours 
for  day  work  may  be  increased  to  former  limit  during  emergency  periods  not 
exceeding  four  weeks  in  a  calendar  year  if  overtime  is  paid  for  at  once  and 
a  half  the  regular  rate.  (C.  185.)  Forty-eight  hour  weekly  limit  on  night 
work  is  restored.     (C.  449.) 

IVyoming.— Women's  hours  are  reduced  from  ten  a  day  and  sixty  a  week 
to  eight  and  one-half  a  day  and  fifty-six  a  week.  Canning,  printing,  and 
baking  establishments  are  no  longer  covered.  Public  lodging  houses,  apart- 
ment houses,  telephone  and  telegraph  offices  employing  more  than  three  per- 
sons, and  express  and  transportation  companies  are  added  to  list  of  included 
employments.  Overtime  is  permitted  in  emergencies  but  must  be  paid  for 
at  time  and  a  half.  Seats  are  required  for  all  female  employees.  Copy  of 
act  must  be  posted  in  each  room.  District  attorneys  and  attorney  general  are 
directed  to  enforce  act.  Penalties  are  revised.  (C.  62.)  For  further  limita- 
tion of  children's  hours  see  p.  300. 

2.    REST  PERIODS 

(1)  Public  Work 
California.— OiRTter  for  city  of  Stockton  approved  by  legislature  provides 
for  annual  vacations  for  all  city  employees  after  one  year's  service,  permits 
absence  of  such  employees  in  reserve  corps  or  similar  service  without  loss 
of  pay,  directs  payment  of  current  wages  to  casual  employees  on  city  work, 
and  provides  for  bonding  public  contractors  for  protection  of  wage  claims 
of  their  employees.     (S.  C  R.  5.)     Charter  for  city  of  Mateo  approved  by 
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legialtture  provides  for  two  weeks'  vacation  for*  all  regular  city  employees 
after  one  year's  service.     (S.  C.  R.  8.) 

Hawaii, — Maximum  length  of  cumulative  vacations  for  public  employees 
on  monthly  salaries  is  increased  from  six  to  nine  weeks,  (Act  82.)  County 
or  city  and  county  per  diem  employees  who  have  served  at  least  one  year 
are  to  be  granted  two  weeks'  annual  vacation  with  full  pay  at  times  desig- 
nated by  department  heads.    Vacations  are  not  cumulative.     (Act  162.) 

Massachusetts. — ^Law  permitting  cities  to  grant  vacations  to  certain  laborers 
and  craftsmen  in  their  employ  is  now  applicable  to  all  such  employees  whether 
or  not  covered  by  civil  service  regulations.     (C.  346.) 

New  Korit.— Department  heads  are  no  longer  restricted  to  summer  months 
in  fixing  time  for  vacations  of  city  per  diem  employees.     (C.  626.) 

Pennsylvania. — State  employees  covered  by  new  administrative  code  are 
granted  two  weeks'  annual  paid  vacation  with  a  possible  limited  extension  in 
certain  cases.    (No.  274.) 

Porto  Rico, — Civil  service  employees  of  bureau  of  supplies,  printing,  and 
transportation  paid  by  the  hour  from  the  "working  capital  fund"  are  to  be 
paid  for  holidays  on  basis  of  eight  hours'  service,  but  are  not  to  receive  extra 
pay  if  required  to  work  on  holidays  unless  such  work  lasts  beyond  eight 
hours.     (No.  54.) 

Tennessee. — ^Act  reorganizing  state  administration  provides  for  not  over  two 
weeks'  annual  vacation  with  pay  for  all  state  employees  at  discretion  of  their 
department  heads  and  with  approval  of  department  of  finance  and  taxation. 
(C.  7.) 

Texas. — (General  appropriation  bill  provides  for  twelve-day  annual  vacation 
with  pay  for  all  employees  whose  pay  it  allows,  provided  they  have  served  for 
at  least  six  months.     (C.  28,  3rd  called  session.) 

Wisconsin. — Common  councils  of  first  class  cities  are  authorized  to  grant 
paid  sick  leave  and  paid  vacations  and  pay  for  overtime  work  to  city  employees. 
(C.  279.) 

United  States. — Per  diem  federal  employees  are  granted  pay  for  the  holiday, 
November  11,  1921.    (Public  Resolution  99,  67th  Congress.  4th  session.) 

(2)  Private  Employment 

Alabama. — Penalties  of  Sunday  observance  law  are  revised.    (No.  417.) 

Connecticut. — Employment  in  bowling  alleys  of  minors  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  attending  school  is  forbidden  after  6  p.  m.  on 
days  preceding  school  days  and  after  10  p.  m.  on  any  day.  Maximum  penalty 
for  violation  by  employers  or  their  agents  $100.  Commissioner  of  labor  and 
factory  inspector  is  directed  to  enforce  this  law  and  to  report  annually  to  the 
governor  the  number  of  violations  and  prosecutions  under  it.    (C.  241.) 

Delaware. — For  prohibition  of  children's  night  work  in  street  trades  see 
p.  289. 

Michigan. — For  extension  of  children's  night  work  law  to  quarries  see 
p.  282. 

Minnesota, — ^A  weekly  rest  day  is  provided  for  employees  in  mechanical  and 
mercantile  establishments,  factories,  foundries,  laundries,  power  plants,  and 
boiler  or  engine  rooms,  but  exception  is  made  for  employees  of  steam,  gasoline, 
or  electric  railways,   those  in   hospitals,   clinics,   sanitariums  or  dispensaries 
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directly  employed  in  care  of  the  sick,  those  of  telegraph  or  telephone  com- 
panies, undertakers,  cemeteries,  newspapers,  canneries,  those  engaged  in  burning 
of  kilns  in  potteries,  sewer  pipes,  or  brick  and  tile  factories,  those  in  creameries 
or  cheese  factories  in  third  or  fourth  class  municipalites,  those  engaged  in 
burning  or  hydrating  lime,  manufacturing  or  refining  salt,  or  in  places  of  public 
amusement,  garages,  repair  shops,  oil  filling  stations,  flour  mills  or  other  parts 
of  the  milling  industry,  or  in  heating  plants  in  buildings  where  only  one  person 
is  employed,  those  engaged  as  pharmacists  or  their  assistants,  or  to  care  for 
live  stock,  or  in  military  or  naval  service.  Works  of  "emergency  or  necessity" 
caused  by  flood,  fire,  danger  to  life  and  property  or  otherwise  are  also  excepted. 
In  case  of  an  unusual  period  of  rush  in  any  business  employees  may  be  worked 
for  more  than  six  days  a  week  for  one  period  of  not  more  than  three  months 
in  each  year  if,  on  application  of  employer,  industrial  commissioner  declares 
that  an  emergency  exists.  Schedule  designating  work  periods  and  rest  day  for 
each  employee  must  be  posted  by  employers  in  places  of  employment  and  dupli- 
cate thereof  filed  with  commission.  Violations  are  declared  misdemeanors. 
Penalty  for  each  offense,  $25  to  $100  fine.  Commission  is  directed  to  enforce 
the  act  and  aid  in  prosecution  of  violations.    (C.  298.) 

Missouri. — For  exception  in  children's  night  work  law  see  p.  282. 

New  Jersey. — No  female  may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment,  bakery,  or  laundry  between  the  hours  of  10  p.  m. 
and  6  A.  M.  Canneries  engaged  in  packing  perishable  products  are  specifically 
excepted.    Act  becomes  effective  December  31,  1924.    (C.  144.) 

North  Dakota. — For  limitation  of  work  of  certain  minors  to  six  days  week 
see  p.  298. 

IVisconsin.—^FoT  limitation  of  women's  night  work  in  hotels  see  p.  283. 
For  laws  amending  and  then  restoring  original  limitations  on  night  work  hours 
see  p.  283. 

Wyoming. — For  prohibition  of  seven-day  labor  and  night  work  for  children 
tmder  sixteen  see  p.  300. 


Employment 


1.  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 
Alabama. — ^Every  person  recruiting  labor  in  Alabama  for  employment  out- 
side the  state,  or  assisting  in  such  work  in  any  way,  or  employed  in  the  business 
of  a  person  engaged  in  such  work,  or  in  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating 
advertising  matter  for  such  a  person,  is  subject  to  an  annual  license  tax  of 
$5,000.  To  secure  license  such  person  must  give  bond  of  $5,000  covering  liability 
for  misrepresentation  of  labor  conditions  or  for  damage  to  an  employer  caused 
by  loss  of  laborers  recruited  and  must  comply  with  other  strict  requirements. 
Performing  any  of  the  above  acts  without  license  or  employing  any  unlicensed 
person  in  such  work  is  declared  a  misdemeanor.  Penalty  $500  to  $5,000  fine, 
or  four  months'  to  one  year's  imprisonment.  All  former  licenses  for  emigrant 
labor  agents  are  revoked.     (No.  181.) 

Arkansas. — License  fees  for  private  emplo3rment  agencies  are  increased 
from  $5  to  $200  and  bonds  from  $250  to  $1,000.  Law  is  extended  to  cover 
emigrant  labor  agents.  Fee  splitting  is  forbidden.  Notice  of  existing  labor 
troubles  must  be  given  applicants  for  employment.    Travelling  expenses  of 
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applicant  must  be  paid  in  certain  cases.  Other  minor  changes  are  made. 
(No.  4,  Special  Session.) 

California, — Private  employment  agencies  may  issue  contracts  instead  of 
receipts.  New  specifications  for  their  contents  and  issuance  aim  to  protect 
employees  from  loss  of  such  contracts  or  receipts,  from  payment  of  agency 
fees  in  case  of  failure  to  procure  employment,  and  from  unwilling  acceptance  of 
employment  of  temporary  nature  or  under  unsanitary  or  illegal  conditions. 
Employers  must  indicate  in  writing  on  contracts  their  refusal  to  employ  appli- 
cants or  to  continue  their  employment  for  minimum  seven-day  period.  Labor 
commissioner  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  this  act.  He  shall 
decide  controversies  arising  over  employment  contracts,  subject  to  appeal  to 
superior  court  within  ten  days.  (C.  412.)  Private  employment  agents  must 
file  with  labor  commissioner,  and  post  in  each  room  of  agency,  dated  schedules, 
classified  by  employments,  of  maximum  fees  charged  for  all  services.  Changes 
therein  must  also  be  dated,  filed,  and  posted  and  are  n6t  effective  until  seven 
days  thereafter.  No  fee  may  be  charged  in  excess  of  scheduled  sum.  (C.  413.) 
Employment  agency  fees  for  manual  workers  may  not  exceed  7  per  cent  of  first 
month's  wages  (or  first  twenty-six  days'  wages  if  wage  is  fixed  by  day).  Fees 
for  other  employees  may  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  wages  for  same  period. 
Board,  lodging,  or  other  special  allowances  may  be  included  in  computing  wages. 
Agencies  run  by  teachers'  associations  for  their  own  members  or  by  schools  of 
three  years  standing  for  their  pupils  excepted.    (C.  414.) 

Massachusetts. — Law  providing  for  licensing,  bonding,  and  regulating  em- 
ployment offices  and  railroad  or  steamship  companies  receiving  money  for 
deposit  or  transmission  to  foreign  countries  is  amended  in  several  respects. 
(C.  473.) 

Missouri. — For  disposition  of  employment  agency  fees  and  fines  see  p.  330. 

Nevada. — Employment  agencies  operated  in  connection  with  stage  lines  or 
hotels  are  specifically  included  under  law  regulating  private  employment 
agencies.  License  fees  are  raised  from  $25  to  $50  and  are  payable  annually. 
(C.  67.) 

Pennsylvania. — Definition  of  employment  agent  is  re- worded  and  made  more 
accurate.  Commissioner  of  labor  and  his  representatives  are  given  powers  of 
police  officers  to  arrest  persons  violating  private  employment  agency  law. 
(No.  193.) 

Texas. — Laws  regulating  private  employment  agencies  are  replaced  by  a 
more  complete  statute.  Terms  used  are  more  carefully  defined.  Qualifications 
for  obtaining  licenses  are  made  stricter.  License  fee  is  increased  from  $25  to 
$150  and  amount  of  agent's  bond  from  $500  to  $5,000.  Provision  is  made  for 
damage  suits  against  ainount  of  bond  to  be  brought  directly  by  parties  injured 
by  agent's  misconduct.  Additional  information  must  be  included  in  records  to 
be  kept  by  agents.  In  addition  to  former  prohibitions,  agents  are  forbidden  to 
obtain  illegal  employment  for  children,  to  omit  to  warn  applicants  of  labor 
disputes  in  places  of  proposed  employment,  and  to  indulge  in  false  advertising. 
Maximum  fee  for  supplying  non-professional  positions  is  increased  from  $2 
to  $3  but  fees  may  not  be  collected  until  employment  has  been  obtained  and 
accepted.  Penalties  are  revised.  (C.  41.)  Act  regulating  private  employment 
agencies  is  amended  to  cancel  citizenship  requirement  for  agents'  license,  t<f 
reduce  county  residence  requirement  from  two  years  to  one,  to  change  provisions 
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for  action  against  required  bond,  to  declare  each  day  of  operation  without  a 
license  a  separate  offense,  and  to  provide  for  injunctions  to  restrain  operation 
of  unlicensed  agencies.    (C.  42,  2nd  called  session.) 

^FwcanJin.— Employment  agents  are  subjected  to  act  regulating  private 
agencies  whether  or  not  this  work  constitutes  their  principal  business,  and 
regardless  of  whether  they  operate  in  a  fixed  place,  on  the  streets,  or  as 
transients.  Employers  securing  help  for  themselves  only  are,  however,  ex- 
empted.    (C.  142.) 

2.    PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

Arkansas. — Commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to  cooperate  with  federal 
and  municipal  governments,  and  with  associations  or  individuals  for  estab- 
lishment of  additional  employment  bureaus.  Certain  requirements  for  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  state  employment  service  are  amended.  (No.  4, 
Special  Session.) 

Illinois.— A  1919  act  instructing  the  director  of  labor  to  gather  information 
and  to  take  other  steps  to  promote  re-employment  of  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors,  also  directing  employers  to  furnish  certain  information  to  this  end,  is 
repealed.     (H.  B.  291.) 

Michigan. — Location  of  free  employment  offices  is  no  longer  fixed  by  law 
but  commission  is  authorized  to  establish  them  where  it  seems  advisable. 
(No.  206.) 

Minnesota. — Board  of  control  is  to  endeavor  to  secure  employment  for  blind 
youths  of  working  age  as  well  as  for  blind  adults.  It  is  also  to  attempt  to 
secure  vocational  training  for  such  persons.  It  may  aid  blind  persons  with 
payment  for  maintenance  during  training  by  the  division  of  re-education.  Quali- 
fications of  persons  eligible  for  relief  are  made  more  specific.    (C.  336.) 

Nevada, — A  public  employment  service  is  established  under  direction  of 
labor  commissioner.  He  may  establish  state  employment  offices  where  they 
will  be  most  beneficial,  may  cooperate  with  the  federal  government  or  local 
governments  in  joint  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  offices,  may 
appoint  agents  and  clerical  workers,  and  may  advertise  for  business  using  not 
over  10  per  cent  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  Agents  must  register  applicants 
for  employment  and  for  employees  and  attempt  to  distribute  labor  supply  to 
avoid  local  congestion  and  fill  vacancies  throughout  state.  No  fees  may  be 
charged  or  accepted  on  pain  of  disqualification  for  office  in  this  service  and 
maximum  penalty  of  $100  fine,  three  months'  imprisonment,  or  both.  State- 
ments filed  concerning  labor  disputes  must  be  posted  with  answer  of  other 
party  if  such  is  received  upon  notification.  Personal  notice  of  such  disputes 
must  be  given  any  applicants  for  positions  in  plants  affected.  For  purposes  of 
this  act  $1,500  is  appropriated.     (C  121.) 

North  Carolina. — A  bureau  of  labor  for  the  deaf  is  created  in  department  of 
printing  and  labor  to  assist  in  securing  employment  for  deaf  persons,  to  study 
educational  methods  of  making  them  self-supporting,  and  to  collect  information 
helpful  for  this  work.  Bureau  chief  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  commissioner 
of  printing  and  labor,  is  allowed  $2,000  salary  and  $1,000  expenses.    (C.  122.) 

Porto  Rico, — A  public  employment  service  is  created  in  charge  of  a  general 
employment  agent  appointed  by  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  to 
maintain  employment  offices,  gather  employment  statistics,  and  to  study  open- 
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ings  for  employment  at  home  and  abroad,  means  of  avoiding  unemployment, 
and  opportmiities  for  public  works  in  periods  of  depression.  He  must  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  employment  service.  Notice  received  of  labor  disputes 
must  be  posted  in  offices  with  statements  of  both  parties,  and  applicants  for 
positions  in  places  affected  must  be  warned  of  existant  disputes  and  are  not  to 
be  prejudiced  by  refusal  of  positions  under  such  circumstances.  Persons  be- 
tween fourteen  and  eighteen  are  to  be  registered  on  special  forms  accompanied 
by  certificates  and  other  papers  required  by  child  labor  act  Formation  of  night 
schools  and  their  attendance  by  employed  children  is  to  be  encouraged.  Accept- 
ance of  fees  and  other  improper  acts  of  agents  or  their  subordinates  are 
forbidden.  Maximum  penalty,  $500  fine,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both. 
(No.  51.) 

West  Virginia, — Commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  employment  service  to  establish  a  free  employment  bureau 
(apparently  in  addition  to  the  existing  public  employment  service.)    (C.  49.) 

3.    PUBLIC  WORKS 

Alabama. — Road  laws  of  Limestone  and  Lawrence  counties  forbid  working 
convicts  in  the  same  squad  with  other  road  laborers.    (Nos.  312  and  411.) 

Massachusetts, — In  employment  of  scrub  women  or  helpers  in  the  labor 
service  of  Boston  preference  shall  be  given  to  all  widows  and  first  preference 
to  widows  of  men  who  died  in  the  city's  employ.    (C.  476.) 

South  Carolina. — Board  of  highway  commissioners  of  Marlboro  county  is 
empowered  to  hire  free  labor  to  work  in  connection  with  chain-gangs  and  to 
use  chain-gangs  in  connection  with  work  being  done  on  contract  basis.  Wages 
of  mechanics,  foremen,  guards  and  other  county  employees  are  to  be  fixed  by 
this  board.  (No.  27.)  Engineer  employed  by  Union  county  advisory  board  is 
to  have  unqualified  right  to  hire  and  discharge  foremen  and  laborers  for  work 
under  his  supervision,  but  the  numbers  employed  and  the  wages  paid  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  advisory  board.  (No.  94.)  Highway  commissioners  of 
Colleton  county  are  directed  to  organize  and  equip  four  "gangs"  of  laborers 
for  highway  maintenance  and  to  employ  them  in  specified  parts  of  county. 
Gang  foremen  are  periodically  to  be  furnished  with  rations  for  their  gangs  for 
which  they  must  give  strict  account  to  the  commission.    (No.  142.) 

South  Dakota, — State  board  of  finance  is  directed  to  supervise  emplosrment 
of  all  state  employees  with  a  few  specified  exceptions,  to  classify  and  grade 
them,  establishing  uniform  salaries  for  each  grade  of  work,  to  determine  the 
days  and  hours  of  service,  and  to  arrange  for  transfers  from  one  department 
to  another  to  meet  pressure  of  work,    (C.  278.) 

Wisconsin. — Board  of  control  is  directed  to  ascertain  from  state  depart- 
ments and  institutions,  tentative  plans  for  public  works  and  estimates  of  char- 
acter and  duration  of  employment  thereon,  number  of  employees  to  be  used, 
wage  rates,  etc.  Industrial  commissioner,  cooperating  with  immigration  com- 
missioner, is  directed  to  keep  constantly  informed  of  employment  conditions 
and  to  report  to  governor  whenever  extraordinary  unemployment  exists  caused 
by  industrial  depression.  At  such  times  board  of  control  is  authorized  to 
(tistribute  available  funds  for  public  works  among  the  state  departments  and 
institutions  so  as  to  provide  the  maximum  public  employment  consistent  with 
the  most  useful,  permanent  and  economic  extension  of  such  works.    Preference 
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for  this  employment  is  to  be  given  first  to  state  citizens,  second  to  Uni^ 
citizens,  and  last  to  aliens  resident  in  the  state.    (C.  76.)  - 

4.    MISCELLANEOUS 

California,— Hovi&mg  is  included  among  the  list  of  employment  conditions 
concerning  which  it  is  unlawful  to  give  false  information  in  order  to  secure  or 
place  labor.     (C.  262.) 

Florida.—LaLW  enacted  regulating  the  procuring  of  labor  in  one  county  for 
employment  in  another.  (No.  179.)  Preference  for  employment  in  construc- 
tion of  public  buildings  is  given  to  residents  of  state.     (No.  28.) 

Minnesota, — ^Act  prohibiting  use  of  false  representations  or  advertisements 
to  procure  labor  is  amended  to  make  more  specific  the  requirement  that  adver- 
tisements and  proposals  of  employment  shall  give  notice  of  existing  labor 
troubles,  and  to  provide  a  right  of  action  for  employees  sustaining  damages 
because  of  false  representations  in  violation  of  any  part  of  the  law.    (C  272.) 

Safety  and  Health 

1.    PROHIBITION 
(1)    Exclusion  of  Persons 

California. — Congress  is  urged  to  pass  and  submit  to  the  states  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  child  labor.    (A.  J.  R.  21.) 

Delaware,— In  cities  of  more  than  20,000  population  boys  under  twelve 
and  girls  under  fourteen  are  prohibited  from  selling  or  delivering  papers, 
periodicals  or  other  articles  in  streets  or  other  public  places,  and  minors  under 
sixteen  may  engage  in  such  occupation  only  if  school  attendance  requirements 
are  complied  with  and  if  badge  to  be  secured  from  labor  commission  is  con- 
spicuously worn.  Such  employment  during  school  hours  or  between  7  P.  M. 
and  6.  A.  M.  is  forbidden.  Commissioner  may  refuse  to  issue  badges  to  minors 
physically  or  mentally  unable  to  carry  on  such  work  in  addition  to  required 
school  attendance,  and  may  revoke  or  suspend  badge  and  employment  certi- 
ficate for  violation  of  this  act.  (C.  204.)  Minimum  age  for  employment  in 
occupations  classified  as  "dangerous"  is  increased  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
years.    (C  202.) 

Michigan. — Law  forbidding  employment  in  certain  places  of  children  un- 
der fourteen,  or  of  those  under  fifteen  during  school  hours,  is  extended  to 
cover  quarries,  as  is  also  employment  certificate  law.  Registers  of  employed 
minors  must  now  cover  all  children  under  eighteen  instead  of  sixteen.  Em- 
ployment certificates  are  required  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  instead  of 
sixteen  in  localities  having  continuation  schools.  Employment  certificate  re- 
quirements are  amended.  Law  prohibiting  employment  of  certain  children 
in  hazardous  occupations  is  amended  to  reduce  the  age  limit  for  girls  from 
twenty-one  to  eighteen  years.  Employment  of  children  by  traveling  theatrical 
companies  must  be  approved  by  commissioner  of  labor.     (No.  206.) 

Nevada. — Congress  is  memorialized  to  pass  and  submit  to  the  states  the 
pending  constituticxial  amendment  authorizing  federal  regulation  and  prohibi- 
tion of  child  labor.  Nevada  senators  and  representatives  are  urged  to  sup- 
port it.     (S.  J.  R.  5.) 

New  Jersey. — Employment  of  children  under  fourteen  in  mines  and  quar- 
ries is  forbidden.     Penalties  for  parents  and  employers  violating  age,  em- 
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ployment  certificate,  and  dangerous  occupation  provisions  of  child  labor  act 
are  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  offenses.     (C  80.) 

North  Dakota. — For  changes  in  child  labor  law  prohibiting  employment  of 
certain  children  in  mines  and  in  certain  places  of  public  amusement,  and  au- 
thorizing board  of  administration  to  forbid  their  employment  in  other  places 
see  p.  297. 

Oregon. — Persons  or  organizations  operating  public  dance  halls  are  for- 
bidden to  employ  minors  under  eighteen,  or  to  permit  them  to  furnish  music 
for  public  dancing  therein.  Violations  are  misdemeanors.  Penalty,  $10  to 
$100  fine.     (C.  17.) 

Rhode  Island.— VoT  extension  of  list  of  occupations  prohibited  for  certain 
minors  see  p.  291. 

South  Carolina. — =An  act  creating  children's  courts  in  counties  of  between 
90,000  and  100,000  population  confers  upon  them  original  jurisdiction  over 
children  engaging  in  forbidden  occupations  or  exhibitions.     (No.  148.) 

South  Dakota. — For  exception  in  law  prohibiting  employment  of  children 
under  fourteen  see  p.  283. 

Washington, — For  memorial  urging  passage  of  ccHistitutional  amendment 
for  prohibition  of  child  labor  see  p.  2^. 

Wisconsin. — Employers  operating  public  eating  places,  meat  markets, 
bakeries,  dairies,  or  other  places  where  food  products  are  handled  are  for- 
bidden knowingly  to  keep  in  their  employ  for  such  work  persons  afflicted 
with  communicable  or  venereal  disease  in  communicable  form,  and  persons  so 
affected  are  forbidden  to  continue  such  work.  Health  officers  suspecting 
persons  so  employed  of  venereal  disease  may  require  them  to  submit  to  ex- 
aminations whose  expense  they  must  bear  if  found  to  be  diseased.  Penalty 
for  violation  is  cited.     (C.  112.) 

Wyoming. — For  extension  of  list  of  dangerous  trades  in  which  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  is  forbidden  see  p.  300. 

2.    REGULATION 
(1)  Factories,  Workshops,  and  Mercantile  Estahlishments 

Connecticut. — Owners  of  buildings,  rather  than  employers,  are  declared 
responsible  for  provision  and  ventilaticxi  of  required  toilet  accomodations  for 
employees  of  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercantile  establishments  in  all 
cases  instead  of  only  when  the  building  contains  more  than  one  such  plant. 
Sanitary  maintenance  is  still  the  responsibility  of  the  employer.     (C.   117.) 

Michigan. — Law  requiring  factory  safety  devices  where  ordered  by  in- 
spector is  amended  to  require  them  in  all  cases  and  to  declare  tmlawful  the 
operation  of  machinery  not  so  equipped.  Unsafe  machinery  and  equipment 
may  be  condemned  by  commission  and  its  operation  stopped.  New  installa- 
tions must  be  inspected  and  approved.  Fees  not  exceeding  $5  may  be  charged 
for  inspections.     (No.  206.) 

New  Jersey. — Smoking  in  factories,  workshops,  mills  or  other  places 
where  goods  of  any  kind  are  manufactured  is  prohibited.  Notices  to  this 
effect  in  language  readable  by  employees  must  be  posted  in  a  number  of 
specified  places  throughout  the  plant.  Smoking  may  however  be  allowed  in 
specially  "protected  portions"  of  the  plant  so  designated  by  commissioner  of 
labor.  He  is  to  enforce  this  act.  Officials  of  muncipal  fire  departments  arc 
directed  to  report  any  violations  noted  to  hint     Penalty  for  violations,  $10 
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to  $20  fine  for  first  offense,  $20  to  $50  for  subsequent  offenses,  or  not  more 
than  30  days'  imprisonment,  or  both.     (C.  31.) 

North  Carolina. — Outside  fire  escapes  are  now  required  on  factories  and 
workshops  three  or  more  stories  high  which  employ  ten  or  more  (formerly 
thirty  or  more)  persons  above  the  first  floor.  Requirements  are  no  longer 
affected  by  the  number  of  inside  stairways.     (C.  149.) 

Ohio. — Persons,  partnerships,  or  corporations  operating  factories  or  work- 
shops are  forbidden  to  furnish  employees  with  cloths  or  other  material  for 
wiping  rags  without  first  having  such  material  washed  with  soap  and  alkali 
soda,  sterilized  with  chemicals,  and  dried  in  heat  of  212  degrees.  Penalty 
for  first  violation,  $25  to  $100  fine,  for  second  violation  $200  to  $300  fine,  for 
subsequent  offenses  30  to  90  days'  imprisonment.     (H.  B.  625.) 

Rhode  Island. — Minimum  age  for  employment  during  school  hours  in 
factories  or  business  establishments  is  raised  from  fourteen  to  fifteen.  Com- 
pulsory school  attendance  and  employment  certificate  requirements  are  amend- 
ed correspondingly.  Physical  examinations  for  employment  certificates  must 
be  in  accordance  with  standards  to  be  fixed  by  board  of  health.  These  pro- 
visions are  not  effective  until  September  1,  1924.  Many  processes  and  occupa- 
tions are  specifically  declared  dangerous  and  prohibited  for  minors  under  six- 
teen and  board  of  health  may  increase  prohibited'  list  either  for  all  such 
minors  or  for  any  individual  minor  under  sixteen.     (C.  2367.) 

Texas. — Law  requiring  fire  escapes  on  buildings  of  three  or  more  stories 
is  amended  to  require  only  one  fire  escape  for  every  six  thousand  square  feet 
of  building  area  in  office  buildings,  stores,  work  shops,  factories,  and  industrial 
plants  although  for  hospitals,  educational  buildings,  dormitories,  hotels, 
boarding  and  apartment  houses,  theaters,  and  places  of  public  gathering  the 
earlier  requirement  of  one  escape  to  every  five  thousand  square  feet  is  con- 
tinued. For  certain  other  type  buildings  the  number  of  escapes  is  further 
reduced.  Requirements  for  construction,  location  and  inspection  of  escapes 
are  made  more  specific.     (C.  170.) 

(2)  Mines 

Alaska. — Operators  of  coal  mines  employing  ten  or  more  men  are  for- 
bidden to  employ  as  mine  foremen,  assistant  mine  foremen,  or  fire-bosses 
persons  not  holding  certificates  of  competency  issued  within  ten  years  by  the 
state  board  of  examiners  or  by  the  supervising  engineer  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  mines  for  Alaska.  When  such  qualified  persons  are  unavailable, 
temporary  employment  of  any  experienced  men  is  permitted  for  thirty  days. 
If  qualified  persons  are  still  unavailable  after  thirty  days,  available  persons 
may  secure  temporary  certificates  from  the  engineer  of  the  United  States 
bureau  for  sixty  days'  employment.  Violation  declared  a  misdemeanor. 
Maximum  penalty,  $500  fine,  or  60  days*  imprisonment,  or  both.     (C  35.) 

Idaho. — Mining  companies  are  no  longer  forbidden  to  hoist  or  lower  men 
at  a  greater  speed  than  six  hundred  feet  a  minute.     (C.  131.) 

Illinois. — State  mining  board  must  hold  annual  examinations  for  electrical 
hoisting  engineers  for  coal  mines.  Written  examinations  and  other  papers  of 
candidates  must  be  kept  on  file  for  six  months  instead  of  one  year.  Certi- 
ficates of  mine  managers,  hoisting  engineers,  or  mine  examiners  may  be 
cancelled  after  hearing  if  board  finds  that  they  were  obtained  by  fraud  or 
misrepresentation.     Safety   requirements   dealing  with   blind   pillars,   safety 
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lamps,  gas  testing,  cross  bars,  open  lights,  timbering,  and  hauling  arc 
amended.  For  violation  of  any  of  the  "special  rules,"  relating  mainty  to 
safety  duties  of  employees,  penalties  are  provided— first  oflFensc,  $5  to  $25 
fine;  subsequent  offenses,  $25  to  $100  fine,  or  imprisonment  for  not  over  30 
days.  (S.  B.  372.)  Motor  generator  stations  or  transformer  stations  in- 
stalled underground  in  mines  must  be  designated  on  mine  maps.  At  least 
one  cubic  yard  of  sand  must  be  kept  at  each  station  for  fire  fighting,  and  in 
addition  two  chemical  fire  extinguishers.  Penalty  for  violations  of  these 
or  other  electrical  mining  safety  requirements,  $50  to  $500  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment for  one  to  six  months,  or  both.  (S.  B.  373.)  Requirements  of  coal 
mine  law  for  fire-proof  construction  of  hoisting-and-air-shafts,  passageways, 
drifts  and  slopes,  and  for  distribution  of  chemical  fire  extinguishers  are  re- 
vised and  are  no  longer  applicable  to  mines  employing  ten  men  or  less.  Fire 
gongs  are  no  longer  required  Location  of  stables  in  coal  mines  is  regulated. 
(S.  B.  375.)  Within  thirty  days  after  date  of  transfer  of  title  of  any  coal 
mine,  transferee  is  required  to  file  in  office  of  recorder  of  deeds  two  complete 
sets  of  maps  certified  to  as  correct  by  both  purchaser  and  seller.  Penalty 
for  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply,  $500  to  $1,000  fine,  or  six  months'  to  one 
year's  imprisonment.     (H.  B.  570.) 

Indiana. — A  new  coal  mining  code  is  enacted  covering  all  mines  employing 
ten  or  more  men.  Requirements  relate  to  mine  maps,  exits,  hoisting  ap- 
paratus and  signals  therefor,  means  of  communication,  check-weighmen,  ven- 
tilation, electric  equipment,  haulage,  explosives,  timbers,  first  aid  supplies,  life 
checks,  wash  houses,  certificates  of  competency  for  miners,  employment  of 
minors,  safety  lamps,  sprinkling  of  mines,  wage  payment,  and  mine  inspection. 
No  mention  is  made  of  former  act  but  many  sections  apparently  are  dupli- 
cated or  amended.  Salary  of  chief  mine  inspector  is  increased  from  $2,500 
to  $3,000  and  of  assistant  inspectors  from  $2,000  to  $2,500.     (C.  177.) 

Nevada. — Requirements  for  separate  manways  in  mine  hoisting  shafts 
apply  to  those  equipped  with  hoisting  machinery  requiring  a  licensed  engineer 
operator  instead  of  to  those  two  hundred  feet  deep  and  inclined  more  than 
forty-five  degrees.  Upraises  of  more  than  twelve  feet  driven  from  the  back 
of  levels,  tunnels,  etc.,  and  inclined  more  than  forty-five  degrees  where  men 
are  working  for  wages  or  on  contract  must  be  built  with  two  OMnpartments, 
one  to  be  set  aside  as  a  manway,  equipped  with  ladders,  and  protected  by  a 
bulkhead  at  the  top.  Ladders  are  no  longer  required  in  all  upraises,  winzes 
and  shafts.     (C.  24.) 

North  Dakota. — Examination  of  applicants  for  positions  as  mine  foremen 
are  to  be  conducted  by  a  state  board  appointed  by  the  governor  and  repre- 
senting both  miners  and  operators  instead  of  by  a  county  board  appointed 
by  a  judge  of  the  cotmty  district  court  on  request  of  the  coal  mine  in- 
spector. Wash  house  requirements  for  coal  mines  no  longer  apply  to  those 
employing  less  than  five  men.  Safety  requirements  for  escapement  shafts 
are  amended.  Separate  air  currents  must  be  provided  for  every  seventy-five 
men  instead  of  every  one  hundred.  Area  of  airways  in  "room  and  pillar" 
mines  must  be  at  least  thirty-six  square  feet  instead  of  twenty-five.  Miners 
need  have  only  six  months*  instead  of  a  year's  experience  to  qualify  for 
independent  work.  Other  minor  changes  are  made  in  the  coal  mining  code. 
(S.  B.  386.) 
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Pemuyhfania.—ln  addition  to  fee  of  $3  formerly  charged  for  issuance  of 
mine  foreman's  or  assistant's  certificate,  a  $2  fee  must  be  paid  on  application 
for  examination.  One  dollar  is  charged  for  issuance  of  duplicate  of  lost  cer- 
tificate. Sums  so  collected  are  to  be  used  for  mine  inspection  service.  This 
section  now  applies  only  to  anthracite  mines.  (No.  248.)  Record  books  re- 
quired at  coal  mines  are  to  be  sold  instead  of  given  to  operators,  and  proceeds 
applied  to  expenses  of  inspection.  (No.  249.)  Provision  is  made  for  appoint- 
ment of  examining  boards  and  examination  of  applicants  for  positions  of 
foremen,  assistant  foremen,  and  fire-bosses  in  bituminous  coal  mines.  Qualifi- 
cations for  each  position  are  set  forth.  Fees  for  examination  and  certificates 
are  determined.  Operators  are  forbidden  to  employ  persons  in  these  positions 
who  do  not  hold  the  proper  certificates  under  this  or  earlier  acts  unless  they 
are  in  his  judgment  "equally  competent  with  the  persons  who  are  holders  of 
such  certificates."  Penalty  for  counterfeiting  or  fraudulent  use  of  certificates, 
$200  to  $500  fine,  or  not  over  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both.     (No.  266.) 

Utah, — Certificates  of  competency  for  mine  or  fire-bosses  in  coal  mines 
may  be  granted  only  to  United  States  citizens  or  persons  who  have  made 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens.     (C.  10.) 

Wyoming. — On  written  request  of  60  per  cent  of  the  miners  employed,  and 
after  inspection,  mine  inspector  may  require  employment  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  qualified  shot  inspectors  to  do  all  firing  of  blasts  in  coal  mines  eml- 
ploying  more  than  ten  men  where  more  than  two  pounds  of  powder  are  used 
in  a  single  blast  and  where  gas  is  generated  in  dangerous  quantities.  Shot 
inspectors  are  forbidden  to  fire  shots  not  properly  prepared  and  are  required 
to  keep  records  and  post  notices  showing  number  of  shots  fired,  not  fired, 
and  exploded.  Shots  may  not  be  fired  until  all  employees,  with  certain  speci- 
fied exceptions,  have  left  mine.  Miners  are  forbidden  to  change  drill  holes 
after  approval  by  shot  inspectors.  Drilling  or  shooting  "dead  holes"  is  for- 
bidden. Penalty,  applying  to  all  parts  of  act,  $100  to  $200  fine,  not  over 
three  months'  imprisonment,  or  both.  (C.  61.)  On  written  request  of  60 
per  cent  of  employees,  coal  mine  operators  must  provide  bath  houses  if  there 
are  more  than  twenty  employees  who  will  use  them.  Reasonable  charge  not 
exceeding  one  dollar  a  month  may  be  made  for  privilege  of  using  such  houses. 
Specifications  for  their  construction  and  equipment  are  included  in  act. 
Mines  to  which  water  must  be  hauled  in  railroad  cars  are  excepted,  also  those 
to  be  abandoned  before  January  1,  1925.  Bath  houses  already  constructed 
need  not  meet  with  specifications  of  this  act  but  inspectors  may  require 
changes  therein  where  necessary.  Penalties  are  provided  for  operators  failing 
to  comply  and  for  employees  breaking,  destroying,  or  defiling  such  bath 
houses.     (C.  63.) 

(3)  Transportation 

Arizona. — On  the  ground  that  official  statements  show  that  faulty  railroad 
equipment  is  being  widely  used  by  railroads  and  that  the  federal  inspection 
staff  is  admittedly  inadequate  to  prevent  this  practice,  although  thousands  of 
extra  deputy  United  States  marshals  have  been  appointed  to  enforce  the 
federal  injunction  against  the  strikers,  the  United  States  government  is  re- 
quested to  appoint  sufficient  locomotive  inspectors  and  safety  car  appliance 
inspectors  to  permit  having  one  inspector  of  each  type  assigned  to  each  eight- 
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hour  shift  at  every  terminal  in  order  to  protect  the  public  and  the  railroad 
operatives.     (H,  C.  R.  No.  6.) 

Maine. — A  number  of  changes  are  made  in  safety  regulations  and  inspec- 
tion requirements  for  inland  boats.     (C.  149.) 

Michigan. — Railroad  companies  are  required  to  equip  locomotives  weigh- 
ing over  110,000  pounds  and  operated  in  or  through  state  for  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  with  automatic  fire  box  doors  of  specified  typt.  Switch  en- 
gines are  excepted.  Violations  are  declared  misdemeanors.  Penalty,  $25  to 
$100  fine  for  each  day  of  use.  Public  utilities  commission  is  directed  to 
enforce  act.  (No.  86.)  Steam  railroads  operating  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  of  track  are  forbidden  to  use  within  the  state  caboose  cars  not  meeting 
specified  standards  of  construction  and  equipment  except  on  switch  runs. 
Violations  declared  misdemeanors.  Penalty,  $100  to  $500  fine.  Penalty  for 
oflFicer  or  agent  responsible,  same  fine,  or  30  to  90  days*  imprisonment,  or 
both.  Public  utilities  commission  is  directed  to  enforce  act.  (No.  123.) 
Powers  of  public  utilities  commission  to  require  devices  to  protect  employees 
on  locomotives  from  exposure  are  broadened.    (No.  127.) 

Minnesota. — Law  requiring  headlights  on  locomotives  is  amended  to  re- 
quire similar  lights  on  locomtive  tenders,  and  to  require  "electric  classifica- 
tion signal  lights"  on  engines  used  for  any  service  other  than  switching. 
(C  392.) 

Mnssouri. — Regulations  for  construction  and  equipment  of  caboose  cars 
are  made  stricter  from  and  after  September  1,  1925.  New  requirements 
cover  strength  of  construction  materials,  safety  of  steps,  and  adequacy  of 
ventilation.  Specific  penalty  is  provided  of  $1(X)  to  $500  fine  for  each  caboose 
used  in  violation  of  this  act.  (H.  B.  80.)  First  aid  kits  suitable  for  treat- 
ment of  persons  injured  through  the  operation  of  trains,  and  containing  at 
least  certain  specified  articles,  must  be  provided  by  steam  railroad  manage- 
ment for  all  trains  operated  within  the  state.  Employees  must  report  to 
offices  whenever  such  kits  are  used.  Penalty  for  managements  or  employees 
violating  these  provisions,  $5  to  $25  fine  for  each  day  of  violation.  Manage- 
ment is  allowed  three  days  after  employee's  report  to  replace  used  equipment. 
(C  S.  H.  B.  517.) 

Nebraska. — Powers  of  state  railway  commission  to  require  suitaUe  facili- 
ties at  stopping  places  for  comfort  of  persons  accompanying  stock  on  trains 
are  broadened.     (C.  162.) 

New  Hampshire. — Exemption  is  no  longer  effective  which  allowed  con- 
tinued operation  of  improperly  equipped  cabooses  if  these  were  in  use  before 
April,  1913.  However,  cabooses  with  two-wheeled  trucks  may  now  be 
operated  within  yards  or  for  runs  not  requiring  their  use  by  crews  for 
more  than  ten  miles  in  any  one  day.     (C.  112.) 

New  For^.— Operation  of  law  regulating  construction  and  equipment  of 
caboose  cars  is  deferred  for  another  year.     (C.  519.) 

Ohio. — Railroads  are  forbidden  to  operate  in  the  stat«  locomotives  re- 
gularly assigned  (for  more  than  three  consecutive  days)  in  mine  run,  drop 
or  package  local  freight,  or  switching  service,  unless  they  are  equipped  with 
two  or  more  footboards  whose  dimensions,  location,  and  manner  of  applica- 
tion are  as  prescribed  by  the  public  utilities  commission.  Failure  to  comply 
is  declared  a  misdemeanor.     Penalty,  $100  to  $500   fine   for  each  offense. 
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Public  utilities  commission  is  charged  with  enforcement  of  act.  (S.  B.  163.) 
Vermont. — Caboose  cars  hereafter  purchased,  built,  or  rebuilt  for  use  on 
railroads  operating  within  the  state  must  comply  with  specified  standards  for 
safety  and  comfort  of  employees.  Penalty  for  violation,  $100  to  $300  fine 
for  each  offense.     (No.  94.) 

Wisconsin, — Mechanical  fire  doors  are  required  on  hand  fired  engines 
weighing  100,000  pounds  or  more  and  used  for  intra-state  operation.  Rail- 
roads having  less  than  fifty  miles  of  tracks  are  exempt.  (C.  56.)  Railroad 
companies  may  not  operate  locomotives  weighing  100.000  pounds  or  more  on 
trunk  lines  within  the  state  unless  equipped  with  independent  or  straight  air 
brakes  except  in  certain  specifically  defined  emergencies.  Penalty,  $25  to 
$1,000  fine,  each  day  of  operation  constituting  a  separate  offense.  (C.  137.) 
Railroad  companies  are  forbidden  to  operate  within  the  state  between  Novem- 
ber 15  and  April  1  engines  not  equipped  with  suitable  and  approved  cab 
curtains  conforming  to  certain  stipulated  standards.  Plans  for  such  equip- 
ment and  work  must  be  submitted  to  state  railroad  commission  by  September 
1,  1923.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100  fine,  each  day  of  operation  constituting  a 
separate  offense.  Railroad  commission  is  directed  to  enforce  this  act. 
(C.  139.)  Railroads  operating  fifty  or  more  miles  of  track  are  forbidden  to 
use  in  Wisconsin  intra-state  work  any  road  engine  weighing  200,000  pounds 
or  more  not  equipped  with  a  power  reverse  gear.  Penalty,  $100  fine.  (C.  154.) 
(4)  MiscEiXANEous  Industsies 
Alabama. — Cities  and  incorporated  villages  of  100,000  or  more  population 
are  authorized  to  regulate  location,  construction,  and  repair  of  buildings  used 
for  trade,  industry,  or  residence,  to  promote  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare. 
Provision  is  made  for  appeal,  hearing,  and  amendment  of  regulations.  (No. 
435.) 

Arkansas. — For  new  boiler  inspection  requirements  see  p.  325. 
Colorado. — Cities    and    incorporated    towns    are    authorized    to    regulate 
height,  size,  location,  and  use  of  buildings  for  trade,  industry,  and  residence, 
in  order  to  promote  safety,  health,  and  welfare.    Provision  is  made  for  hear- 
ings on  and  changes  in  such  regulations.     (C.   182.) 

Connecticut, — Child  between  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  although  not 
meeting  educational  requirements  may  not  be  required  to  continue  schooling 
if  its  mental  or  physical  condition  makes  instruction  impractical  or  inexpedi- 
ent as  determined  by  school  authorities.     (C.  6.) 

Delaware. — For  employment  certificate  requirements  in  street  trades  see 
p.  289.  Parents  violating  compulsory  school  attendance  law  may  be  con- 
victed either  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  by  the  superior  court.  (C.  175.) 
Cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  authorized  to  regulate  construction,  re- 
construction, repair,  and  use  of  buildings  for  trade,  industry,  or  residence  in 
order  to  promote  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general  welfare  and  to  secure, 
among  other  things,  adequate  light,  air,  and  fire  protection.  Procedure  for 
passage  and  amendment  of  such  rules  and  for  appeals  therefrom  is  provided 
for.  In  case  of  conflict  of  such  rules  with  other  laws  or  ordinances,  stan- 
dards of  the  stricter  legislation  are  applicable.  (C.  114.)  Licenses,  renew- 
able annually,  are  required  for  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  syrups  and  other 
non-alcoholic  beverages.  Places  used  for  manufacture,  packing,  sale,  or  stor- 
age of   such  drinks  must  be  properly  ventilated,  lighted  and  plumbed   and 
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conducted  with  regard  for  purity  of  product  and  health  of  employees.  De- 
tailed requirements  are  made  for  sanitation  of  plant,  machinery  and  recep- 
tacles. Sanitary  wash-room  and  toilet  must  be  provided.  Employees'  cloth- 
ing must  be  clean.  No  persons  afflicted  with  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease may  be  employed.  Licenses  may  be  revoked  for  vidation.  Board  of 
health  is  directed  to  enforce  act.     (C.  55.) 

i/oTtON.— -Compulsory  school  attendance  age  is  reduced  from  fifteen  to 
fourteen  years.  Former  exemption  for  employed  children  of  fourteen  or 
over  is  repealed.     (Act  73.) 

/iMfuma.— For  duty  of  employers  to  render  places  of  employment  safe 
and  sanitary  and  for  powers  of  new  building  council  to  enforce  this  provi- 
sion see  p.  328. 

/ofCNi.'— Elevators,  their  shafts  and  machinery,  hoistways,  hatchways,  and 
wellholes  must  be  safely  constructed,  guarded,  equipped,  maintained  and 
operated.  Hoisting  devices  under  jurisdiction  of  mine  inspector  are  not  sub- 
ject to  this  act.  Provision  is  made  for  appointment  by  governor  of  confer- 
ence board,  representing  the  university  and  mechanical  arts'  college  engineer- 
ing departments,  an  elevator  construction  company,  a  casualty  company,  and 
the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  to  prepare  a  code  of  standards  and  rules  for 
construction,  installation,  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  elevators. 
No  elevator  failing  to  comply  with  code  may  be  operated.  Commissioner 
of  labor  is  directed  to  enforce  act  and  code,  inspect  elevators,  and  to  pro- 
hibit their  use  when  below  standard.  Cities  and  towns  may  regulate  and 
inspect  elevators  in  a  manner  consistent  with  this  act.  Violation  of  act 
or  code  is  declared  a  misdemeanor.  Penalty,  $25  to  $100  fine,  or  30  days'  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  (C.  18.)  Act  similar  to  that  of  Alabama  permits  cities 
and  towns  to  regulate  height,  size,  and  location  of  buildings  for  trade,  in- 
dustry, or  residence  purposes.     (C.   134.) 

Kansas. — Employed  children  fourteen  years  of  age  or  less  are  no  longer 
exempt  from  school  attendance  requirements.  Permits  for  employment 
during  school  hours  are  now  required  up  to  sixteen  instead  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  are  issued  by  school  superintendents.  Number  of  truant  of- 
ficers to  be  appointed  in  cities  is  no  longer  limited.     (C.  182.) 

Michigan.— For  change  in  employment  certificate  and  employment  register 
requirements  see  p.  289. 

Minnesota.— Bozrd  of  health  is  authorized  to  make  regulations  to  control 
construction,  equipment  and  maintenance  in  respect  to  sanitary  conditions  of 
lumber  and  other  industrial  camps.     (C.  227.) 

Montana.— Low  pressure  cast-iron  sectional  boilers  carrying  not  over  fifteen 
pounds  steam  pressure  are  exempt  from  act  regulating  use  of  boilers  and 
steam  generators.  Purchasers  of  stationary  or  traction  boilers  must  notify 
inspector  of  purchase  within  ten  days.     (C.  140.) 

Nevada.— KighwRy  construction  camps  employing  five  or  more  persons 
must  provide  suitable  sleeping  quarters  maintained  in  good  repair  and  sani- 
tary, dry  condition,  allowing  adequate  air  space  and  equipped  with  sanitary 
beds  or  bunks  with  at  least  twenty  inches  perpendicular  clear  space  between 
them.  Bedding  must  be  supplied  on  request  for  which  reasonable  charge  may 
be  made.  Grounds,  places  where  food  is  served  or  prepared,  dishes,  and 
cooking  utensils  must  be  kept  clean.     Suitable  privies   or  toilet   facilities. 
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sheltered,  screened,  and  in  sanitary  condition  must  be  maintained,  and  gar- 
bage and  other  waste  properly  disposed  of  daily.  Employers,  their  agents, 
camp  superintendents,  and  foremen  are  made  responsible.  State  board  of 
health  is  directed  to  enforce  act  with  assistance  of  county  health  officers,  and 
is  empowered  to  prescribe  reasonable  standards  and  regulations.  Non-con- 
forming camps  are  declared  public  nuisances  and  may  be  abated  as  such. 
Violations  are  misdemeanors.  Maximum  penalty,  $200  fine,  or  60  days'  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  (C.  47.)  In  an  act  similar  to  that  of  Alabama,  cities 
and  incorporated  towns  are  authorized  to  promote  health,  safety,  morals,  con- 
venience and  welfare  by  regulating  height,  size,  location,  and  use  of  build- 
ings, yards,  and  courts  for  trade,  industry  or  residence  purpose.  (C.  125.) 
New  Jersey, — ^Upon  request,  any  child  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-one  furnishing  any  of  a  number  of  specified  proofs  of  age,  may  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  date  of  birth  from  the  local  supervisor  of  school  ex- 
emption certificates.  Such  certificates  must  contain  name,  date  of  birth, 
residence,  and  an  accurate  description  of  the  child,  must  state  that  required 
proofs  have  been  submitted,  and  must  be  signed  by  child  before  the  issuing 
officer.  One  copy  thereof  must  be  given  to  child,  the  other  filed  with  labor 
commissioner.  Employers  may  demand  such  certificates  and  samples  of 
signatures  from  children  applying  for  positions,  and  may  submit  same  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  age  of  employed  children  in  any  actions  in  which  such 
age  is  a  material  fact.  (C.  88.)  For  change  in  child  labor  law  penalties 
see  p.  289. 

New  Mexico, — Act  recodifying  school  laws  raises  compulsory  attendance 
age  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  but  exempts  children  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  who  hold  employment  certificates.  These,  however,  must  attend  part 
time  schools  which  are  to  be  established  in  school  districts  having  fifteen  or 
more  such  employed  children.  Such  schools  must  be  in  session  at  least 
five  hours  a  week  and  ISO  hours  a  year  between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  At- 
tendance of  such  children  must  be  permitted  by  employers,  under  penalty  of 
$3  to  $50  fine  for  each  offense,  and  must  be  counted  as  part  of  maximum 
legal  working  hours.  Penalties  are  increased  for  parents  failing  to  com- 
ply with  school  attendance  law.     (C.  148.) 

New  York.— In  New  York  City  only,  sanitary  certificates  of  bakeries  re- 
quired by  state  labor  law  are  exempted  from  usual  annual  renewal  require- 
ments and  are  operative  until  revoked  or  suspended  after  hearing.  (C.  454.) 
Definition  of  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  law  regulating  safety  and 
sanitation  thereof  is  amended  to  narrow  its  scope  and  to  make  more  specific 
its  inclusions  and  exclusions.  Definition  of  "enforcing  authority"  is  omitted. 
(C.  745.)  New  York  City  is  exempted  from  the  law  governing  safety  and 
sanitation  of  places  of  public  assembly.  (C.  885.)  For  issuance  of  age 
certificates  to  minors  over  sixteen  see  p.  307. 

North  CaroKfW.— -Cities  are  empowered  to  regulate  location,  construction, 
repair  and  use  of  buildings  for  trade,  industry  or  residence  in  order  to  pro- 
mote health,  safety,  morals,  and  general  welfare.  Provision  is  made  for  hear- 
ings, appeals,  and  amendments  in  rulings.     (C.  250.) 

North  Dakota,— Age  requirement  for  employment  in  mines  is  raised  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  Evidence  of  any  employed  child's  compliance  with 
employment  certificate  or  age  requirements  may  now  be  demanded  of  em- 
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ployer  by  representatives  of  the  workmen's  compensation  bureau,  board  of 
administration,  county  board  of  child  welfare,  or  any  other  officer  authorized 
to  enforce  child  welfare  and  child  labor  laws,  instead  of  only  by  school  authori- 
ties. Requirements  for  employment  certificate  are  amended  and  new  certif- 
icate is  required  for  each  position.  Certificates  may  be  revoked  for  misuse, 
or  when  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  child  will  thus  be  best  secured.  Minors 
employed  in  domestic  service  and  farm  labor  are  exempted  from  hour  restric- 
tions. Employment  of  other  minors  under  sixteen  is  specifically  limited  to  six 
days  a  week.  Employment  of  children  under  sixteen  in  places  of  public 
amusement,  formerly  prohibited  only  if  liquor  was  sold  therein,  is  now  allowed 
only  if  permit  has  been  obtained  from  juvenile  courts  or  county  child  welfare 
boards  who  are  satisfied  that  employment  proposed  will  not  interfere  with 
child's  welfare.  Board  of  administration  is  empowered  to  issue  general  or 
special  orders  supplementing  the  child  labor  law,  fixing  maximum  hours. 
minimum  wages,  conditions  of  work  and  classifications  of  employments  for 
minors,  and  prohibiting  their  employment  in  any  occupation  or  place  prejudicial 
to  health,'  safety,  and  welfare.  Violations  of  such  orders  are  to  be  penalized 
in  the  same  way  as  violations  of  the  child  labor  law.  Other  minor  changes  are 
made  in  child  labor  law.  (S.  B.  177.)  For  transfer  of  authority  to  enforce 
law  regulating  bakeries  and  food  factories  see  p.  332. 

Ohio. — ^A  board  of  building  standards  is  created  in  the  department  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  to  consist  of  the  chief  of  the  division  of  workshops,  fac- 
tories and  public  buildings,  who  shall  be  secretary,  an  employee  of  the  depart- 
ment of  industrial  relations  appointed  by  its  director,  who  shall  be  assistant 
secretary,  a  sanitary  engineer  from  the  health  department  appointed  by  its 
director,  and  four  other  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  of  whom 
must  be  an  attorney  and  the  others  persons  experienced  in  building  problems. 
Members  appointed  by  governor  are  to  receive  $10  for  each  day  of  service 
but  not  over  $1,500  a  year  plus  their  expenses.  Board  is  empowered  to 
formulate  and  recommend  to  the  legislature  desirable  amendments  or  addi> 
tions  to  existing  legislation,  to  make  rules  determining  what  materials,  fixtures, 
devices  and  methods  are  equivalent  to  standards  fixed  by  law,  to  recommend 
to  industrial  commission,  public  health  council,  or  other  official  bodies  having 
jurisdiction  in  this  field  desirable  amendments  or  additions  to  rules,  orders,  and 
standards,  to  conduct  hearings  and  make  investigations,  to  require  the  depart- 
ment of  industrial  relations  to  make  investigations  and  tests  for  its  informa- 
tion, and  to  formulate  additional  rules  and  standards,  all  to  cover  construction, 
alteration,  repair,  and  equipment  of  all  buildings  except  single  or  two- family 
dwellings,  including  their  lighting,  heating,  ventilating  and  plumbing,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  be  free  from  hazard  to  life,  health,  safety  and  welfare 
of  person  occupying  and  frequenting  them  or  of  the  public.  Buildings  not 
conforming  to  state  laws,  local  ordinances,  and  rules  of  this  board  are  declared 
public  nuisances  and  their  continued  construction  or  occupation  may  be  en- 
joined. Plans  for  construction  of  public  buildings  must  be  approved  by  board 
as  well  as  by  local  officials  having  jurisdiction.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal 
first  to  board  and  then  to  courts  in  case  of  hardship  worked  by  rulings  or 
standards.    (H.  B.  539.) 

Oklahoma,— To  promote  health,  safety,  and  morals  cities  are  authorized 
to  regulate  height  and  size  of  buildings,  size  of  yards  and  courts,  and  location 
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and  use  of  structures  for  trade^  industry  or  residence  purposes,  to  in&ure, 
among  other  things,  adequate  light,  air,  and  fire  protection.  Provision  is  made 
for  appeals  and  exceptions  m  certain  cases  and  for  general  procedure  under 
this  act.     (C.  178). 

Oregon, — Children  who  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  are  exempted 
from  school  attendance  and  penalty  is  increased  for  parents  not  complying 
with  school  laws.  (C.  1.)  Enforcement  provisions  of  law  regulating  sanitary 
conditions  in  places  where  food  is  manufactured,  prepared  for  sale,  packed, 
stored,  or  distributed  are  strengthened.     (C.  166.) 

Pennsylvania. — Construction,  equipment,  and  operation  of  buildings  used 
as  dry  cleaning  or  dyeing  establishments  is  regulated  to  reduce  fire  and  ex- 
plosion hazard  therein.  Permits  to  carry  on  such  businesses  must  be  obtained 
from  bureau  of  fire  protection,  department  of  state  police.  Penalty  for 
violation  of  act,  $10  to  $50  fine  for  first  offense,  $100  to  $500  fine  or  not  over 
60  days'  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  subsequent  offenses.  (No.  114.)  Boiler 
inspection  act  is  amended  to  provide  that  all  boilers  covered  therein  -  shall  be 
constructed,  installed,  and  operated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department  of  labor  and  industry.  Specific  requirements  for  steam 
guages  and  valves  are  repealed.  Inspection  requirements  are  made  stricter. 
A  schedule  of  inspection  fees  is  included  in  act.  Certain  types  of  boilers  are 
exempted.  (No.  297-B.)  Scope  of  elevator  safety  law  is  broadened  and 
specific  safety  requirements  are  replaced  by  provision  that  all  such  devices  shall 
be  constructed,  maintained,  and  operated  in  accordance  with  rules  of  depart- 
ment of  labor  and  industry.  Inspection  is  provided  for  and  fees  are  payable 
for  inspection  and  operating  certificates.  Inspectors  must  hold  certificates  of 
competency  awarded  after  examination,  for  which  fees  are  also  charged.  All 
sums  collected  are  to  be  held  in  special  fund  and  applied  to  expenses  of  en- 
forcing this  law.    (No.  298-B.) 

Porto  Rico, — Law  regulating  safety  of  scaffolds  and  other  building  equip- 
ment is  amended  to  require  notification  of  chief  of  bureau  of  labor  within 
fivt  days  after  any  work  is  begun  requiring  construction  of  scaffolds.  (No.  25.) 

Rhode  Island, — Law  prohibiting  location  of  bakeries  and  certain  other  food 
factories  in  cellars  is  modified  to  permit  use  of  cellars  at  least  ten  feet  high 
which  are  adequately  drained,  lighted,  and  ventilated  and  whose  floors,  walls 
and  ceiling  are  smooth  and  impervious  to  moisture  seepage.     (C.  2331.) 

Tennessee. — For  power  of  labor  commissioner  to  require  safeguards  and 
safe  practices  in  places  of  employment  see  p.  335. 

Texas. — (Children  over  twelve  must  now  have  completed  seven  instead  of 
four  school  grades  before  claiming  exemption  from  school  attendance  to 
support  needy  parents.     (C.  121.) 

Vermont. — For  new  enforcement  provisions  of  fire  escape  law  see  p.  335. 

Washington. — Congress  is  memorialized  to  pass  a  constitutional  amendment 
wrhich,  when  ratified,  will  give  it  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  labor  of 
persons  under  eighteen,  and  which  will  reserve  to  the  states  the  power  to  make 
additional  regulations  to  the  same  end.     (H.  J.  M.  1.) 

Wisconsin. — Constructicm,  equipment,  and  operation  of  cleaning  and  dyeing 
establishments  is  regulated  to  reduce  fire  and  explosion  hazards  therein. 
Permits  to  carry  on  this  business  must  be  obtained  from  industrial  commis- 
sion.   Permit  fees  range  from  $5  to  $50.    Commission  is  directed  to  enforce 
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act,  to  appoint  necessary  inspectors,  and  to  make  rules  and  standards  to  that 
end.  Penalty  for  violation  of  act,  $25  to  $200  fine;  for  failure  to  comply  with 
a  commission  order,  $10  a  day  during  period  of  failure.  Penalties  and  fees 
collected  are  to  be  applied  to  expense  of  administering  the  act.  (C.  434.) 
Section  of  child  labor  law  rendered  meaningless  by  a  former  act  is  re- 
pealed. (C.  409.)  Congress  is  memorialized  to  amend  the  United  States 
constitution  to  permit  enactment  of  a  federal  child  labor  law,  and  then  to  enact 
such  a  law.  (J.  R.  No.  8.)  Sections  of  law  providing  for  inspection  and 
regulation  of  bakeries  and  confectioneries  are  renumbered.  (C  152.)  Laws 
regulating  tenement  manufacture  and  sanitary  inspection  of  hotels  and 
restaurants  are  re-worded  and  re-numbered  but  not  apparently  changed  in 
meaning  by  recodification  of  public  health  law.     (C.  448.) 

Wyoming, — Employment  of  children  whose  attendance  at  school  is  required 
is  specifically  forbidden  during  the  time  when  public  schools  are  in  session. 
List  of  dangerous  trades  is  extended.  All  minors  under  sixteen  must  have 
permits  for  such  work.  Commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics,  commissioner 
of  education,  and  secretary  of  board  of  health  are  to  act  as  a  child  labor  com- 
mission empowered  to  declare  additional  occupations  injurious  to  health,  safety 
or  morals  of  children  under  sixteen,  thereby  including  them  within  this  section. 
Work  permits  may  be  issued  only  to  children  at  least  fourteen  years  old, 
verified  by  certain  proofs,  who  have  completed  eight  grades  of  school  and 
secured  prospective  employment,  and  who  are  in  sound  health  and  able  to  un- 
dertake such  employment  in  opinion  of  school  physician  or  public  health  officer. 
Children's  hours  are  limited  to  eight  instead  of  nine  a  day  and  forty-eight 
instead  of  fifty-six  a  week.  A  six-day  week  is  provided  for  and  night  work  is 
prohibited.  Provisions  cover  children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  instead  of 
fourteen.  Child  labor  commission  and  all  police,  peace  and  probation  officers 
are  charged  with  enforcement  of  this  law  and  are  given  access  to  all  places 
where  minors  are  employed.  Penalties  are  strengthened.  (C.  48.)  Compulsory 
school  attendance  age  is  raised  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  (C.  42.)  Cities  and 
incorporated  towns  and  villages  are  authorized  to  regulate  location,  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  use  of  buildings  for  trade,  industry,  and  residence,  in  order 
to  promote  health,  safety,  morals  and  welfare.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal 
and  amendment  of  rulings.    (C.  78.) 

Social  Insurance 

1.    INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
(1)  Employers'  Liability 

Arieona. — Costs  of  physical  examinations  in  personal  injury  suits  are  to  be 
assessed  against  the  party  requesting  that  they  be  made.  (C  30.)  State 
treasurer  is  directed  to  pay  claim  of  United  Verde  Copper  Company  for 
surgical  treatment  and  care  rendered  an  employee  of  state  highway  department. 
Appropriation  of  $1,531.80  made  for  this  purpose.    (C.  16.) 

Colorado, — It  is  declared  unlawful  to  solicit  the  business  of  collecting, 
through  an  action  brought  outside  the  state,  damages  for  personal  injury  or 
death  sustained  in  the  state,  or  to  induce  any  person  to  bring  such  outside  suit 
where  the  right  of  action  rests  in  a  state  resident  against  a  party  subject  to 
service  in  the  state.  Violations  are  misdemeanors.  Penalty,  $100  to  $5,000 
fine,  30  days*  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both.     (C.  96.) 
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Cmmecficut^Any  person  other  than  a  lawyer  is  forbidden  to  solicit  or 
advise  institution  in  this  state  of  any  action  for  damages  in  a  case  from  which 
he  would  directly  or  indirectly  receive  compensation  from  the  plaintiff  or  his 
lawyer,  or  where  lawyer's  fee  is  to  be  determined  by  amount  recovered. 
(C.  147.)  Comptroller  is  authorized  to  contract  for  insurance  covering  state 
liability  for  injuries  suffered  by  or  caused  by  employees  of  highway  department. 
(C.  211.)  Hospitals  which  receive  state  aid  are  given  first  lien  on  proceeds  of 
any  accident  and  liability  insurance  policies  of  a  patient  whose  injuries  are  not 
covered  by  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  to  extent  of  services  and  materials 
supplied  to  patient,  provided  written  notice  is  served  on  insurer  before  it  pays 
insured.  If  all  parties  agree  on  amount  due  for  treatment,  insurer  shall  pay 
such  sum  direct  to  hospital  In  case  of  disagreement  action  of  interpleader 
may  be  brought  in  court  by  either  party.    (C.  235.) 

Delaware, — ^Law  regulating  aeronautics  provides  that  liability  of  the  aircraft 
owner  for  injury  to  passengers  or  employees  of  his  aircraft  or  another  with 
which  it  may  collide  shall  be  determined  by  laws  applicable  to  similar  injuries 
on  land,  and  that  operator  employed  shall  be  liable  only  for  results  of  his  own 
negligence.    (C  199.) 

Hawaii, — ^Act  concerning  aeronautics  similar  to  that  of  Delaware  determines 
liability  of  owner  for  injury  to  operator  of  his  own  or  another  aircraft  and 
liability  of  operator  for  injury  due  to  his  negligence.      (Act  109.) 

Michigan, — Liability  of  owner  of  aircraft  for  injury  to  operators  or  pas- 
sengers is  determined  in  a  law  concerning  aeronautics  similar  to  that  of  Dela- 
ware.   (No.  224.) 

Minnesota. — ^Law  determining  liability  of  steam  railroads  for  injury  or 
death  of  their  employees  is  amended  to  vest  the  right  of  action  in  death  cases 
in  a  "personal  representative"  of  the  deceased  emplc>yee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dependents  in  the  order  previously  named.    (C.  333.) 

Nebraska. — Law  determining  liability  of  railroads  to  injured  employees  is 
amended  to  provide  that  recovery  of  damages  for  injury  in  action  brought 
against  the  railroad  shall  not  impair  right  of  employees  to  insurance  or  other 
relief  benefits  for  which  they  have  contracted,  any  agreement  to  the  contrary 
hereafter  or  heretofore  made  notwithstanding.  (C.  80.)  Railway  companies  are 
specifically  declared  liable  to  employees  for  injuries  resulting  from  use  of 
inadequate  or  defective  tools  and  appliances  employed,  under  direction  of  a 
foreman  or  other  superior,  because  of  company's  failure  to  furnish  adequate 
ones,  and  employees  are  not  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  in 
such  cases.  (C.  81.)  Law  requiring  common  carriers  to  make  annual  reports 
including,  among  other  data,  statistics  of  accidents  to  employees  and  damages 
paid  therefor,  is  amended  to  make  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply  within  a  specific 
time  a  misdemeanor,  and  to  decrease  the  minimum  penalty  from  $500  to  $50. 
Certain  rural  telephone  systems  are  exempted  from  these  requirements. 
(C  171.) 

^n^o^fa— Liability  of  aircraft  owners  for  injury  to  employees  is  determined 
in  an  act  concerning  aeronautics  similar  to  that  of  Delaware.    (C.  66.) 

New  Hampshire.— Law  making  contributory  negligence  a  valid  defense  in 
actions  for  personal  injury  is  amended  to  apply  also  to  actions  for  injury  to 
personal  property.    (C.  13.) 
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New  York, — For  extension  of  time  limits  on  right  of  action  in  certain 
maritime  injury  cases  see  p.  308. 

North  Dakota, — An  act  concerning  aeronautics  makes  provision  similar  to 
those  of  the  Delaware  law  covering  liability  of  owners  and  operators  of  aircraft 
for  injury  to  persons  or  property.    (S.  B.  64.) 

Ohio. — For  cancellation  of  open  liability  feature  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  see  p.  308. 

Tennessee. — Law  concerning  aeronautics  similar  to  that  of  Deleware  de- 
termines liability  of  owner  for  injuries  to  operator  of  his  own  or  another 
aircraft  and  also  liability  of  operator  for  injuries  to  others  due  to  his  own 
negligence.     (C.  30.) 

Washington. — It  is  declared  a  misdemeanor  to  solicit  employment  for 
oneself  or  another  in  asserting  outside  the  state  claims  or  rights  of  action 
arising  from  death  or  personal  injury  in  the  state  if  both  parties  to  such  action 
are  residents  of  the  state  or  subject  to  process  therein.    (C.  156.) 

(2)  Workmen's  Compensation 
a.  Acts  Supplementary  to  Existing  Laws 

Alabama. — Duties  of  compensation  commissioner  transferred  from  depart- 
ment of  archives  and  history  to  bureau  of  insurance.     (No.  464.) 

Alaska. — Act  which  formerly  covered  only  mines  employing  five  or  more 
persons  is  now  extended  to  include  all  businesses,  occupations,  and  industries 
employing  five  or  more  persons  except  domestic  service,  agriculture,  dairying, 
or  railroading.  Waiting  period  is  reduced  from  two  weeks  to  one,  still  retro- 
active after  eight  weeks.  Benefits  are  increased  30  per  cent  throughout  the 
act  Death  benefits  payable  to  non-resident  aliens  are  reduced  to  75  per  cent  of 
normal  benefits.  Compensation  for  temporary  disability  is  no  longer  limited  to 
six  months.  Failure  of  dependents  to  serve  notice  within  120  days  no  longer 
bars  recovery  of  death  benefits  if  employer  had  knowledge  of  the  injury  within 
that  time,  except  in  cases  where  after  lapse  of  120  days  employer  paid  the 
compensation  to  another  claimant  whom  he  in  good  faith  believed  to  be 
entitled  thereto.  Amotmt  of  employers'  deposit  with  court  increased  to  cor- 
respond to  increased  benefits.  An  attempt  to  recover  compensation  in  a  court 
outside  of  Alaska  no  longer  forfeits  claim,  and  is  permitted  in  certain  cases. 
Periodic  examinations  need  not  be  by  Alaskan  doctor  when  employee  is  not  in 
Alaska.  (C.  98.)  For  appropriation  for  collection  of  accident  and  compensa- 
tion statistics  see  p.  325. 

Ca/i/omta.— Definitions  of  "employment"  and  "place  of  employment"  arc 
amended  to  include  demolition  and  excavation  and  any  "enterprise  or  project** 
Inclusion  of  managers  in  deiiniti<m  of  "employers"  is  made  more  specific. 
(C.  90.)  Managing  representatives  and  superintendents  for  partnerships,  as 
well  as  those  for  corporations,  are  now  included  as  employers  whose  wilful 
misconduct  increases  award  for  injury  resulting  therefrom.  (C.  161.)  When 
claim  is  filed  in  any  case  where  employer  has  failed  to  insure,  commission  may 
direct  county  clerk  to  attach  and  hold  as  security  property  of  employer 
sufficient  to  cover  greatest  probable  award.  (C.  197.)  In  cases  settled  l^ 
compromise  agreement  not  approved  by  commission  and  for  less  than  full 
amount  allowed  by  act  time  limits  for  filing  claims  for  medical,  surgical  and 
hospital  treatment  is  extended  to  two  years.  (C.  379.)  Commission's  power  to 
fix  attorneys'  fees  applies  to  charges   for  services  in  commission  or  court 
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proceedings.  Notice  of  approved  claims  against  compensation  award  may  be 
given  insurer  direct.  Medical  or  legal  fees  judged  unreasonably  high  by  com- 
mission are  not  enforceable.  Privilege  of  any  person,  except  an  attorney 
admitted  to  state  supreme  court  practice,  of  representing  employers  before 
commission  may  be  denied  for  violation  of  provisions  controlling  legal  fees. 
(C.  381.) 

Colorado, — ^Weekly  maximum  is  increased  from  $10  to  $12.  Funeral 
allowance  is  increased  from  %JS  to  $125.  Maximum  allowance  for  permanent 
total  disability  or  for  aggregate  disability  and  death  benefits  is  increased  from 
$3,125  to  $3,750.  Maximum  allowance  for  permanent  partial  disabilities  other 
than  those  covered  in  specific  schedule  is  increased  from  $2,600  to  $3,120; 
for  temporary  partial  disabilities  from  $1,300  to  $1,560.  (C.  200.)  Dependent 
brothers  under  eighteen  are  entitled  to  death  benefits  without  necessity  of 
proving  themselves  incapable  of  self-support.  Compensation  accrued  but  un- 
paid at  time  of  death  is  payable  direct  to  dependents,  or  if  there  are  no  de- 
pendents, may  be  applied  to  expenses  of  last  sickness  and  burial.  Death 
benefits  to  non-resident  aliens  are  decreased  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of 
normal  payments,  and  may  be  made  through  consular  service  in  certain  cases. 
Allowance  for  period  of  temporary  total  disability  is  to  be  paid  in  addition  to 
all  permanent  partial  disability  awards.  Certain  injm^es  formerly  covered  in 
specific  schedule  are  omitted.  Hand  and  foot  injuries  are  to  be  compensated 
differently  in  certain  cases.  Hernia  operation  costs  are  no  longer  limited  to 
$50  but  right  to  elect  operation  is  limited  to  a  reasonable  time  as  fixed  by  the 
commission.  Provisions  covering  election  and  rejection  of  coverage  are 
amended.  Policies  must  be  written  on  approved  forms.  Employers  uninsured 
at  time  of  accident  must  deposit  sum  covering  present  value  of  full  award  or 
file  bond  therefor  with  commission.  In  case  of  failure  award  may  be  entered 
as  a  court  judgment.  Claims  must  be  filed  within  six  months  instead  of  a  year, 
except  in  death  cases,  but  need  no  longer  be  ratified  if  filed  by  another  on 
behalf  of  claimant  Interest  at  8  per  cent  must  be  paid  on  overdue  awards  or 
instalments  unless  commission  deems  excuse  given  for  delay  valid.  State  fund 
may  appeal  to  court  from  commission's  awards  with  permission  of  at  least 
one  commissioner.  Other  minor  changes  are  made.  (C.  201.)  In  permanent 
injury  cases  full  compensation  is  to  be  paid  policemen  and  firemen  without 
the  usual  deduction  of  amounts  received  from  other  public  disability  benefit 
funds.  (C.  202.)  Provision  for  agreements  is  cancelled.  Employer  is  re- 
quired to  notify  commission  within  fifteen  days  after  injury  whether  he  admits 
liability,  and  if  so,  to  specify  amount  and  beneficiary.  Thereupon  payments 
must  begin  but  further  adjustments  may  be  made  after  hearings.  No  settle- 
ment is  final  until  approved  by  commission.  In  addition  to  sworn  testimony 
taken  at  hearings  commission  may  use  as  proof  physicians'  reports,  its  own 
investigators'  reports,  employers'  records,  and  hospital  records.  Provisions 
covering  original  hearings,  referees'  awards,  and  reviews  are  amended  to 
simplify  and  hasten  procedure.  Evidence  may  be  taken  by  special  persons 
appointed  by  commission  for  that  purpose,  including  compensation  officials  of 
other  states  in  certain  cases.     (C.  203.) 

Delaware, — Employees  of  mayor  and  council  of  Wilmington,  except  those 
elected  or  appointed  to  office  for  a  definite  term,  are  specifically  included  under 
the  workmen's  compensation  act  Mayor  and  council  must  secure  sdf- 
iosurance  certificate  from  industrial  accident  board.     (C  206.) 
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Georgia. — ^Requirement  for  written  notice  to  employer  is  waived  if  oral 
notice  has  been  given  within  thirty  days.  Such  notice  may  be  given  any 
agent,  representative,  foreman,  or  immediate  superior  of  the  employee.  Com- 
pensation during  total  disability,  but  for  not  more  than  ten  weeks,  is  allowed 
in  addition  to  schedule  payments  for  permanent  partial  disability.  Death 
benefits,  apparently  payable  formerly  only  if  death  resulted  from  injury  after 
a  period  of  disability,  are  now  payable  also  in  cases  of  instantaneous  death. 
Maximum  total  compensation  is  raised  from  $4,000  to  $5,000.  Accidents  must 
be  reported  to  commission  if  they  last  more  than  seven  (formerly  fourteen) 
days.  Fines  for  failure  to  make  such  reports  apply  to  insurers  where  they 
are  to  blame  and  may  be  assessed  directly  by  commission  without  necessity 
of  court  action.  Failure  to  insure  is  declared  a  misdemeanor  and  regular 
penalty  of  penal  code  replaces  special  penalty  for  this  offense.  Reasonable 
attorney's  fees  may  be  assessed  against  employer  and  award  may  be  increased 
iO  per  cent  in  case  of  failure  to  insure.  (Part  I,  Title  VI,  No.  64.)  For 
1922  amendments  to  workmen's  compensation  act  see  American  Labor  Legisla- 
tion Review,  Vol.  XII,  No.  4,  p.  243.  (Part  I,  Title  VI,  Nos.  490  and  513, 
Laws  of  1922.)  City  charter  of  Augusta  is  amended  to  permit  retirement  on 
half  pay  of  employees  who  have  served  for  twenty-five  years  and  who  are 
no  longer  able,  in  the  opinion  of  an  official  city  physician,  fully  and  com- 
petently to  perform  their  duties.     (Part  III,  Title  I,  No.  199.) 

Hawaii, — Cost  of  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  care,  formerly  limited  to 
$150,  is  now  unlimited.  Wilful  obstruction  of  such  care  may  be  construed 
by  board  as  a  total  or  partial  waiver  thereof.  Weekly  maximum  for  total  dis- 
ability benefits  is  raised  from  $18  to  $20  and  weekly  minimum  from  $3  to  $5. 
Permanent  partial  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member  is  to  be  compensated  as 
a  proportionate  part  of  the  total  loss  thereof.  Aggregate  compensation  for 
temporary  total  and  permanent  partial  disability  may  not  exceed  $5,000. 
Amoimt  of  compensation  allowed  by  or  recovered  under  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  are  not  considerations  admissable  as  evidence  in  third  party  actions. 
Requirement  for  notice  to  employer  is  waived  if  medical  care  has  been  fur- 
nished. In  case  of  suspected  fraud  board  may  reopen  case  at  any  time  on 
petition  of  either  party  or  on  its  own  initiative.  In  cases  appealed  to  court 
board  must  be  notified  and  heard.  Twenty  instead  of  ten  days  are  allowed 
for  bringing  an  appeal.     (Act  249.) 

Idaho. — For  reduction  of  salary  of  state  fund  manager  see  p.  327.  For 
reduction  of  salaries  of  compensation  commissioners  see  p.  327. 

Illinois, — ^Appointed  members  of  fire  departments  in  cities  whose  popula- 
tion exceeds  200,000  are  specifically  excluded  in  the  definition  of  "employee." 
(H.  B.  89.)  An  act  of  1921,  declared  technically  invalid,  allowed  benefits 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  for  disability  or  death  due  to  cer- 
tain occupational  diseases,  but  destroyed  the  former  right  to  bring  suit  for 
disability  or  death  due  to  any  occupational  disease  resulting  from  the  em- 
ployer's failure  to  take  reasonable  preventive  measures.  This  is  superseded 
by  an  act  granting  benefits  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  for  the  same 
diseases  covered  in  the  1921  act  and  making  this  the  exclusive  remedy  in  these 
cases,  but  continuing  the  employee's  right  to  bring  suit  under  the  original 
conditions  in  all  other  occupational  disease  cases.     Procedure  and  administra- 
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tion  for  occupational  disease  claims  under  the  workmen^s  compensation  law 
are  to  be  the  same  as  for  accident  claims.     (H.  B.  228.) 

Indiona. — Compensation  law  applies  to  all  minors  over  fourteen  instead  of 
only  to  those  lawfully  employed.  Double  compensation  is  payable  to  minors 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  if  injured  while  employed  in  viola- 
tion of  any  provisions  of  child  labor  laws,  and  to  minors  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  eighteen  if  injured  while  engaged  in  a  prohibited  occupation. 
(C.  76.)  For  exclusion  of  certain  public  utilities'  employees  from  workmen's 
compensation  act  see  p.  324. 

Iowa. — Law-enforcing  officers,  except  those  subject  to  policemen's  pension 
fund,  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  injury  or  death  in  accordance  with 
maximum  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Industrial  com- 
missioner is  directed  to  handle  such  cases  for  state.  (C  17.)  Compensation 
awards  are  exempted  from  garnishment,  attachment,  and  execution.     (C.  206.) 

Maine. — Revision  of  military  law  provides  that  a  member  of  the  national 
guard  or  naval  militia  injured  in  the  course  of  duty  therewith  shall  be  com- 
pensated under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  and  that  the  award  shall  be 
based  on  his  earning  capacity  in  his  customary  and  regular  occupation. 
(C.  174.) 

Massachusetts, — ^Waiting  period  is  reduced  from  ten  to  seven  days.  (C. 
163.)  Failure  to  make  claim  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  recovery  in  cases  where 
insurer  has  made  compensation  agreement  or  payment  to  employee.  (C.  125.) 
Certain  technical  requirements  as  to  form  of  compensation  policies  and 
printing  thereon  are  repealed.  (C.  139.)  For  appointment  of  additional 
reviewing  boards  see  p.  328.  For  increase  of  salaries  of  industrial  accident 
board  members  see  p.  328.  Cities  and  towns  may  make  appropriations,  not 
exceeding  in  any  single  year  1/20  of  1  per  cent  of  their  assessed  property 
valuation  or  totalling  at  any  given  time  more  than  1  per  cent  of  such  valua- 
tion, to  establish  funds  for  the  payment  of  accident  compensation  claims  of 
their  employees.  Such  funds  are  to  be  administered  by  the  city  or  town 
sinking  fund  commissioners,  if  any,  otherwise  by  commissioners  of  trust 
funds.    (C.234.) 

Minnesota. — Commercial  threshermen  and  commercial  balers  are  defined 
and  their  employees  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  category  of  "farm 
laborers"  and  thus  brought  within  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  (C.  91.) 
Provisions  controlling  right  of  action  against  third  parties  are  amended. 
Differentiation  is  made  between  third  parties  engaged  in  a  business  or  enter- 
prise related  to  that  of  the  employer  and  others.  Court  is  authorized  to  permit 
interference  of  employer  in  certain  third  party  cases  not  diligently  prosecuted 
by  employee,  and  vice  versa.  (C.  279.)  With  approval  of  commission  em- 
ployers may  exclude  medical  expense  in  insuring  liability  for  compensation. 
Separate  risks  of  the  same  employer,  so  determined  by  commission,  may  be 
individually  insured  or  self-insured.  In  addition  to  former  $50  fine  for 
failure  to  secure  compensation  employer  must  pay  a  penalty  equal  to  five 
times  his  lawful  premium  for  period  of  non-compliance  beginning  ten  days 
after  service  of  notice  by  commission,  amotmt  to  be  determined  by  com- 
pensation insurance  board.  Penalties  under  this  section  are  to  be  credited 
to  the  second  injury  fund.  (C.  282.)  Notices  of  election  to  accept  or  reject 
the  act  must  be  made  on  prescribed  forms  and  are  effective  in  regard  to  any 
accident  if  filed  any  time  prior  to  it  instead  of  thirty  days  before.    Contracts 
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containing  rejection  of  act  must  be  filed  with  commission.  It  may  designate 
where  notices  of  employer's  rejection  are  to  be  posted.  Provisions  for  dis- 
figurement compensation  are  amended  in  several  respects  including  increase 
of  maximum  period  of  payment  therefor  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  wedcs. 
Disability  compensation  accrued  and  unpaid  at  time  of  employee's  death  proxi- 
mately caused  by  accident,  is  made  payable  to  dependents  without  probate 
administration.  In  remarriage  cases,  lump  sum  payment  to  widow  without 
dependent  children  is  limited  to  two  years'  compensation.  Where  there  are 
dependent  children  in  such  cases,  payment  is  no  longer  to  be  made  directly 
to  them  but  is  to  be  made  to  some  person  designated  by  commission  to  be 
used  for  their  benefit.  If  dependency  of  children  ceases  before  equivalent 
of  widow's  lump  sum  remarriage  pasrment  has  been  exhausted,  balance  is 
now  payable  to  her.  Employer's  payment  to  second  injury  fund  in  case  of 
death  of  employee  leaving  no  dependents  is  increased  from  $100  to  $200.  All 
penalties  collected  under  workmen's  compensation  act  are  made  payable  to 
this  fund.  Former  limit  of  $100  on  medical  and  similar  care  is  removed. 
Orders  extending  time  of  such  care  are  subject  to  hearing  and  review  on 
demand  of  any  interested  party.  Commencement  of  proceedings  to  recover 
compensation,  formerly  limited  to  two  years  after  employer's  written  report 
of  injury  or  death,  is  now  further  limited  to  six  years  from  date  of  accident 
When  a  neutral  physician  is  called  by  commission  to  examine  an  employee, 
a  copy  of  his  findings  must  be  given  both  parties  and  within  five  days  either 
may  demand  his  appearance  for  cross-examination.  Provisions  covering  the 
calling  of  hearings  and  procedure  in  case  of  appeal  for  review  by  commission 
or  court  are  amended.  Time  for  appeal  to  commission  from  first  award 
is  extended  from  ten  to  twenty  days.  Judges  are  given  authority  to  review 
awards  on  certain  grounds  when  application  is  made  for  judgment  to  recover 
unpaid  compensation.  Method  of  computing  weekly  wage  is  defined.  Injuries 
received  during  transportation  to  or  from  work,  if  such  transportation  is 
regularly  furnished  by  employer  are  specifically  declared  compensable.  (C. 
300.)  Weekly  maximum  is  increased  from  $18  to  $20.  (C.  406.)  New  law 
creating  benefit  fund  for  volunteer  firemen  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of 
duty  specifically  excludes  them  from  provisions  or  benefits  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  act.  (C.  179.)  Commissioner  of  highways  is  required  to 
report  to  industrial  commission  all  accidents  occuring  to  its  employees  in  the 
same  manner  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  it  were  a  private  employer 
except  that  no  statement  on  liability  for  compensation  is  required.  Procedure 
for  determining  right  to  compensation  is  the  same  as  for  private  employees. 
Procedure  for  awards,  objections,  and  hearings  is  set  forth  in  this  act 
Benefits,  according  to  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  are  payable  from 
trimk  highway  fund.  (C.  242.)  For  change  in  membership  of  compensation 
insurance  board  see  p.  329. 

Missouri.— Workmen's  compensation  law,  H.  B.  73  passed  in  1921,  was 
defeated  on  referendum  vote  in  November,  1922,  election  and  is  now  void. 

Nevada, — Compensation  is  made  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the  injury  after 
one  week  instead  of  two.  (C.  106.)  For  power  of  industrial  commissioner 
to  invest  a  part  of  state  insurance  fund  in  an  office  building  see  p.  330. 

New  H ampshir e.-'Employer  is  for  the  first  time  required  to  furnish 
medical,  hospital,  and  other  remedial  care  for  first  fourteen  days  after  injury. 
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but  such  care  shall  not  be  deemed  evidence  of  liability  in  case  employee 
elects  to  sue.  Dependents  not  resident  in  the  state  are  no  longer  excluded 
from  receiving  death  benefits.  Waiting  period  is  reduced  from  two  weeks 
to  one  and  payments  are  retroactive  to  the  date  of  injury.  Weekly  maximum 
is  increased  from  $10  to  $15.     (C  91.) 

New  Jersey. — Waiting  period  remains  ten  days  but  is  made  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  injury  after  seven  weeks*  disability.  Weekly  maximum  b  in- 
creased from  $12  to  $17  and  weekly  minimum  from  $6  to  $8.  Compensation 
for  total  permanent  disability  may  be  extended  beyond  the  former  400-week 
limit  if  employee  has  submitted  to  training  prescribed  by  rehabilitation  com- 
mission but  is  still  unable  to  earn  full  wages.  Amount  of  such  extended 
compensation  is  to  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  employee's  actual  earnings 
and  may  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  but  payments  shall  continue  during 
entire  period  of  reduced  earning  capacity.  Dependents  are  not,  however, 
entitled  to  accrued  payments  beyond  400  weeks  in  case  of  employee's  death 
from  cause  other  than  injury.  Funeral  expenses  are  increased  from  $100 
to  $150.  Expenses  of  last  sickness  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
extensions  as  other  medical  benefits.  Death  benefits  are  payable  to  minors 
to  the  age  of  sixteen  instead  of  eighteen,  but  they  no  longer  cease  at  the 
end  of  three  hundred  weeks  if  the  age  limit  has  not  been  reached  by  that 
time.  Maximum  period  for  payment  of  all  consecutive  benefits  is  increased 
from  400  to  500  weeks  and  does  not  apply  to  extended  permanent  total  dis- 
ability allowances  or  death  benefits  of  dependents  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 
(C.  49.)  Insurance  companies  and  self -insurers  are  required  to  pay  annually 
to  commissioner  of  labor  1  per  cent  of  total  compensation  payments  made  by 
them  during  preceding  year.  Such  funds  are  to  be  used  in  cases  of  total 
disability  resulting  from  second  injuries  to  pay  that  portion  of  total  dis- 
ability award  not  covered  by  amounts  due  for  the  two  separate  injuries.  This 
provision  is  made  retroactive  to  include  all  such  cases  arising  since  amend- 
ment of  total  disability  provisions  in  1919.  Balance  of  money  received  is  to 
be  credited  to  rehabilitation  fund.     (C.  61.) 

New  York. — Evidence  eligible  for  proof  of  dependency  of  non-resident 
aliens  is  defined.  (C.  46.)  Funeral  allowance  is  increased  from  $100  to  $200. 
(C.  566.)  As  an  alternative  to  the  methods  of  insuring  their  workmen's 
compensation  risks  at  present  permitted,  a  county  and  those  of  its  cities, 
villages,  and  towns  which  agree  to  participate  may  mutually  insure  their 
liability.  Detailed  specifications  for  such  insurance  systems  are  set  fonh. 
(C.  567.)  In  absence  of  substantial  evidence  to  the  contrary,  verified  medical 
and  surgical  reports  submitted  by  claimants  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evi- 
dence as  to  the  facts  contained  therein.  (C.  568.)  Double  compensation  is 
provided  for  minors  under  eighteen  injured  while  employed  in  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  labor  law.  Employer  alone  is  responsible  for  this  ad- 
ditional compensation  and  any  insurance  policy  attempting  to  relieve  him 
from  the  increased  liability  is  declared  void.  Minors  over  sixteen  may  obtain 
age  certificates  from  employment  certificating  authorities,  which  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  age  in  cases  arising  under  this  section.  (C.  572.) 
Reasonable  care  and  maintenance  charges  of  minors  under  eighteen  who  are 
inmates  of  public  institutkxis  in  New  York  City  are  to  be  defrayed  from 
death  benefits  due  such  minors  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law.    Any 
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surplus  shall  be  distributed  in  accordance  with  other  sections  of  the  com- 
pensation law.  (C.  S71.)  For  a  period  of  one  year,  time  limits  are  waived 
on  right  to  bring  damage  suits  for  all  cases  of  injury  to  maritime  employees 
which  have  occurred  since  the  enactment  of  the  original  workmen's  compen- 
sation law, — or  on  right  to  file  compensation  claims  in  such  cases  if  claims 
were  originally  filed  within  time  limits  of  the  act  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
injury.  Time  limits  for  notifying  employer  of  commencement  of  action  are 
waived  for  a  period  of  120  days.  (C.  392.)  State  fund  administrative  ex- 
pense limit  is  increased  from  15  to  25  per  cent  of  earned  premiums.    (C  334.) 

North  Dakota.— UcTit  rating  for  individual  employers  is  specifically  pro- 
vided for.  (H.  B.  149.)  An  employer  may  contract  with  the  workmen's 
compensation  bureau  for  coverage  for  his  own  injury  or  death  in  the  course 
of  work  in  an  industry  in  which  he  has  insured  his  employees  with  the 
workmen's  compensation  fund.  Premiums  and  benefits  for  such  coverage  are 
to  be  based  on  a  reascxiable  weekly  wage  for  employees  in  the  same  class 
of  industry,  to  be  determined  by  the  bureau.  (H.  B.  151.)  Compensation  may 
not  be  paid  for  disability  or  death  due  to  injuries  occurring  outside  the  state 
unless  employer  shall  have  specifically  contracted  for  such  coverage.  No 
such  contract  may  be  made  unless  employer's  principal  place  of  business  is 
within  North  Dakota  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  his  payroll  covers  work  per- 
formed within  the  state.  (H.  B.  153.)  Time  limit  for  payment  of  first  in- 
stallment of  workmen's  compensation  premiums  or  for  filing  of  security  for 
future  payents  is  extended  from  ten  days  to  thirty.  Specific  penalties  must 
be  paid  in  addition  to  interest  on  late  premium  or  security  payments  collected 
through  the  courts.  After  payment  has  been  made  insurance  is  in  force  from 
date  of  receipt  of  notice  for  new  subscribers  and  from  date  of  expiration  of 
old  policy  for  former  subscribers.  Other  detailed  changes  are  made  regard- 
ing insurance.  (H.  B.  215.)  County  auditors  are  required  to  report  annually 
between  July  1  and  15  to  the  workmen's  compensation  bureau  the  names, 
addresses  and  places  of  employment  of  all  city  auditors,  village  clerks,  and 
township  clerks  holding  office  within  their  counties.  (H.  B.  148.)  County 
school  superintendents  are  required  to  make  similar  reports  covering  clerks  of 
school  districts.  (H.  B.  152.)  Auditors  and  clerks  of  counties,  cities  and 
other  political  sub-divisions  of  the  state  are  directed  to  notify  the  workmen's 
compensation  bureau  as  soon  as  governing  bodies  they  represent  enter  into 
any  contracts  for  construction  or  other  public  improvement  work  requiring 
manual  labor.  Reports  shall  supply  information  needed  by  the  bureau  to  de- 
termine approximately  the  labor  costs  involved,  and  shall  state  names  and 
address  of  contractors,  dates  for  beginning  and  probable  ending  of  work, 
and  the  location  of  the  project.  (H.  B.  150.)  State  board  of  auditors  is 
directed  to  make  an  annual  examination  and  audit  of  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation bureau,  as  well  as  of  certain  other  departments,  and  to  report 
thereon  to  the  governor  on  or  before  November  15.  (H.  B.  310.)  Amendment 
to  income  tax  law  exempts  from  taxation  any  amount  received  as  accident 
or  health  insurance  or  under  the  workmen's  compensation  law  or  as  dam- 
ages because  of  personal  injury  or  sickness.    (S.  B.  21.) 

Ohio, — Subject  to  referendum  vote  the  state  constitution  is  amended  to 
cancel  right  of  employees  to  sue  instead  of  taking  compensation  in  cases 
where  injury  resulted  from  employer's  violation  of  a  safety  statute  or  rule, 
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and  to  provide  instead  that  commission  shall  award  not  less  than  15  nor  more 
that!  50  per  cent  additional  compensation  in  such  cases.  Decision  of  com- 
mission  as  to  whether  injury  is  the  result  of  such  a  violation  is  final.  Amount 
of  extra  compensation  awarded  must  be  paid  by  employer  in  addition  to  his 
regular  compensation  premiums.  (H.  J.  R.  40.)  The  referendum  vote  on  this 
measure,  taken  November  6,  1923,  was  favorable.  Contributions  to  the  state 
insurance  fund  which  were  formerly,  for  the  state  and  its  various  sub-divi- 
sions, 1  per  cent  of  payroll  of  covered  employees,  are  now  1  to  2  per  cent  for 
the  state  and  all  counties,  1  to  5  per  cent  for  cities,  and  1  to  2  per  cent  for 
incorporated  villages  and  other  taxing  districts,  as  determined  by  the  indus- 
trial commission.  (H.  B.  476.)  Act  is  extended  to  cover  employers  of  three 
or  more  instead  of  five  or  more  employees.  Weekly  maximum  is  raised  from 
$15  to  $18.75.  Maximum  total  for  death  benefits  is  increased  from  $5,000 
to  $6,500.     (H.  B.  591.) 

Oi^/oAoina.— Subject  to  favorable  referendum  vote,  state  constitution  is 
amended  to  make  possible  extension  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  to 
cover  fatal  injuries,  and  to  empower  the  legislature  to  enact  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  accident  compensation  legislation,  to  provide  for  security  of  payments 
thereunder,  and  to  create  the  necessary  administrative  agencies  to  carry  it  out 
(C.  249.)  Referendum  vote  was  unfavorable.  Salesmen  are  no  longer 
specifically  excluded  from  benefits  of  act  Exclusion  of  clerical  workers  in 
industries  otherwise  covered  is  made  more  specific.  Employers  of  two  or 
more  (formerly  more  than  two)  workers  are  subject  to  act.  Workers  as- 
sociated as  a  group  under  agreement  to  perform  a  particular  piece  of  work 
are  considered  employees.  If  they,  in  turn,  employ  two  or  more  persons 
then  both  the  original  employer  and  the  associated  group  are  subject  to  pro- 
vision^ covering  contractors.  Joint  liability  of  principals,  contractors,  and 
sub-contractors  and  their  responsibility  for  insurance  is  more  fully  defined. 
Disease  or  infection  resulting  from  an  accidental  injury  need  no  longer 
follow  "unavoidably"  to  be  compensable.  The  waiting  period  is  reduced 
from  seven  days  to  five  but  the  retroactive  clause  is  omitted.  Lack  of  reason- 
able promptness  in  proviskm  of  medical  care  by  employers  entitles  employees 
to  secure  such  temporary  care  at  employers'  expense.  Except  when  employers 
or  insurers  have  written  contracts  for  medical,  surgical,  hospital,  and  nursing 
care,  supplies  and  medicines,  charges  therefor  must  be  approved  by  commis- 
sion and  are  enforceable  by  it.  Scale  of  benefits  is  raised  from  50  to  66}i 
per  cent  throughout  the  law.  Permanent  partial  loss  of  use  is  to  be  com- 
pensated as  a  proportionate  part  of  complete  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  member. 
Compensation  for  hernia  is  specifically  provided  Interest  for  period  of  delay 
caused  by  an  appeal  may  be  added  to  compensation  if  the  court  upholds 
commission's  award.  Commission  may  no  longer  collect  unpaid  compensation 
awards  with  a  50  per  cent  penalty,  but  may  record  unpaid  awards  or  in- 
stallments on  the  court  judgment  docket  where  they  will  have  same  legal 
effect  and  be  collected  in  same  manner  as  judgments.  Insurance  licenses  may 
be  revoked  or  suspended  for  violation  of  provisions  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law.  Unpaid  compensation  premiums  have  same  preference  and  lien  as 
unpaid  wages.  Provisions  for  final  settlements  are  revised.  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  meet  and  confer  with  officials  of  other  states  and  the  federal 
government  on  official  business.     (C.  61.) 
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Oregon, — State's  annual  contribution  to  industrial  accident  fund  is  to  be 
one-half  the  commission's  total  administrative  expenses  exclusive  of  expendi- 
tures for  rehabilitation,  instead  of  one-seventh  of  the  premiums  paid  during 
that  year.  No  such  appropriation  is  to  be  made  for  period  from  June  30, 
1923,  to  June  30,  1925.    (C.  256.) 

Pennsylvania. — Compensation  for  loss  of  thumbs  or  fingers  or  phalanges 
thereof  is  specifically  provided  in  the  schedule  for  permanent  partial  injuries. 
Permanent  loss  of  use  is  to  be  compensated  as  loss  of  the  member  in  certain 
cases.  (No.  29.)  Funeral  allowance  is  now  payable  directly  to  the  under- 
taker. (No.  432.)  Auditor  general  is  directed  to  make  annual  audit  of 
state  workmen's  insurance  fund  at  its  expense,  the  first  examination  to  ex- 
tend as  far  back  in  its  history  as  he  deems  necessary.  Disbursements  for 
administrative  expenses  of  fund  are  hereafter  to  be  submitted  to  auditor  for 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  disbursements  of  other  departments.  Work- 
men's insurance  board  and  its  officers  are  directed  to  open  all  books,  records, 
and  monies  to  his  inspection  on  demand.  Penalty  for  refusal,  $5,000  fine 
and  disqualification  for  office.     (No.  291.) 

Rhode  Island. — For  disability  retirement  allowance  under  Providence  em- 
ployees' pension  fund  and  the  effect  thereof  on  workmen's  compensation  pay- 
ments see  p.  320. 

South  Dakota. — ^Insurance  companies  writing  workmen's  compensation 
policies  may  extend  coverage  to  working  employers  and  corporation  officers, 
including  their  salaries  in  pay-roll  valuations.  Rates  and  benefits  are  to  be 
the  same  as  for  employees.  (C.  210.)  In  cases  of  permanent  partial  loss 
of  use  compensation  is  to  be  computed  as  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
schedule  allowance  for  permanent  total  loss  of  use.  (C.  310.)  Insurance  of 
compensation  risks  is  made  optional  instead  of  compulsory  for  the  state  and 
its  political  subdivisions.  (C.  311.)  All  work  not  in  the  usual  course  of 
employer's  business  is  now  exempt  from  compulsory  features  of  law. 
Formerly  such  work  was  covered  unless  it  was  casual  (C.  312.)  Form  of 
certificates  of  membership  in  organizations  operating  special  compensation 
schemes  agreed  to  between  employers  and  employees  is  made  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  commissioner.    (C.  313.) 

Tennessee. — Employers  of  not  less  than  five  instead  of  ten  employees  are 
covered.  Coal  mines,  formerly  exempt,  are  specifically  included.  A  state 
managed  coal  mine  operators'  mutual  insurance  association  is  created  but 
membership  therein  is  optional.  Waiting  period  is  reduced  from  fourteen  to 
seven  days.  Weekly  maximum  is  raised  from  $11  to  $12  and  further  in- 
creased in  death  and  permanent  total  disability  cases  by  one  dollar  for  each 
dependent  until  a  final  maximum  of  $15  is  reached.  All  companies  writing 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  are  taxed  4  per  cent  on  premiums.  Rates 
and  classifications  formerly  filed  with  and  approved  by  insurance  commissioner 
must  now  be  filed  with  commissioner  of  insurance  and  banking  and  approved 
by  him  and  by  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state.  Additronal  data  must  be 
reported  by  insurance  companies.  Excessive  rates  may  now  be  disapproved 
as  well  as  insufficient  ones.     (C.  84.) 

Texas. — Medical  care  is  allowed  for  four,  instead  of  two,  weeks  without 
necessity  of  special  application  for  extension.  Weekly  maximum  is  raised 
from  $15  to  $20  and  weekly  minimum  from  $5  to  $7.  Parents  and  step- 
mother of   deceased  are  now   compensable  without   regard   to  dependency. 
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Eligibility  for  death  benefits  is  specifically  declared  determinable  as  of  the 
date  of  the  injury  and  is  made  an  absolute  and  vested  right.  Parents  have 
no  right  of  action  for  death  of  minor  employees  but  have  exclusive  remedy 
under  worlcmen's  compensation  act.  Paragraph  is  omitted  which  specifically 
determined  compensation  for  loss  of  middle  phalange  of  a  finger.  In  special 
cases  where  board  may  increase  amount  of  weekly  awards  by  decreasing  time 
for  their  continuance,  weekly  allotments  may  not  exceed  average  weekly 
wages  of  employee.  Notice  of  insurance  given  board  is  presumed  to  be 
notice  to  employees.  Notice  of  withdrawal  from  insurance  fund  must  be 
given  board  and  posted  in  three  places.  Regulations  for  investment  of  funds 
and  reinsurance  by  Texas  Employers'  Insurance  Association  are  made  more 
complete.  Salary  of  chairman  of  industrial  accident  board  is  increased  from 
$3,000  to  $4,500,  of  other  members  from  $2,500  to  $4,000  each,  of  secretary 
from  $2,000  to  $2,700.  (C.  177.)  State  insurance  commission  is  directed  to 
establish  classifications  of  hazards  and  rates  and  to  prescribe  policy  forms  for 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  and  insurance  companies  are  forbidden 
under  penalty  to  use  any  but  these  classifications,  rates,  and  forms.  Commis- 
sion is  given  full  power  to  obtain  necessary  information  from  companies. 
Experience  rating  for  individuals  is  provided  for.  Hearings  must  be  granted 
policy  holders  or  companies  aggrieved  by  rulings.  Additional  salary  is  granted 
members  of  commission  and  companies  writing  workmen's  compensation  are 
to  be  taxed  f$  of  1  per  cent  of  gross  yearly  workmen's  compensation  premiums 
to  cover  this  and  other  necessary  expenses  under  act.  Texas  Employers'  In- 
surance Association,  as  well  as  other  companies,  is  subject  to  act.  Sections 
of  workmen's  compensation  law  are  repealed  which  directed  companies  to  fix 
classifications  and  rates  and  to  file  them  for  approval  of  commissioner  of 
banking  and  insurance.     (C.  182.) 

Utah. — Annual  audit  of  state  insurance  fund  by  state  auditor  b  provided 
for,  the  expense  to  be  paid  from  said  fund.  Reports  of  these  audits  are  to 
be  filed  with  industrial  commission.  (C.  44.)  Rates  fixed  for  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  must  be  uniform  for  stock  and  mutual  companies 
but  need  not  be  uniform  with  rates  of  state  fund.  (C.  64.)  Law  forbidding 
insurance  companies  to  grant  rebates  not  stipulated  in  policy  specifically  ex- 
empts, among  other  things,  "labor  insurance,"  the  state  insurance  fund,  and 
any  insurance  not  operated  for  pecuniary  profit.    (C.  70.) 

Vermont. — On  request  of  one  party  in  a  workmen's  compensation  case,  and 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  adversary,  commissioner  may  deputize  some  one 
to  take  testimony  from  a  person  who  is  outside  the  state.  Persons  or  groups 
carrying  on  occupations  not  for  pecimiary  gain  may  now  elect  to  be  covered 
under  the  act.  In  cases  of  death  from  causes  other  than  the  injury,  all  dis- 
ability payments  then  due,  instead  of  only  the  unpaid  portion  of  permanent  injury 
awards,  are  payable  to  dependents.  Agreements  with  dependents,  not  only 
those  with  injured  employees,  must  now  be  approved  if  commissioner  believes 
it  clearly  to  best  interest  of  employee.  (No.  105.)  Powers  of  court  to 
review  awards  are  more  carefully  limited  and  sequence  in  appeals  is  further 
defined.  (No.  106.)  The  governor,  adjutant  and  inspector  general,  and  regi- 
mental colonel  are  to  act  as  a  commission  to  award  compensation  to  members 
of  national  guard  for  injuries  received  in  military  service  in  times  of  peace. 
Awards  are  to  cover  time  lost  and  medical  care.  Not  more  than  $500  may 
be  spent  for  this  purpose  yearly.     (No.  112.) 
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Virginia, — Method  of  comimtix^  average  weekly  wages  is  specified.  "Injury" 
is  defined  to  mean  only  accidental  injury  and  disease  resulting  naturally  and 
unavoidably  therefrom.  Operation  and  compensation  are  provided  in  hernia 
cases  when  certain  specified  facts  can  be  proved,  but  if  employee  refuses 
operation  when  it  is  recommended  1^  commission  no  compensation  is  payable. 
(C.  22.) 

IVashington.—Schtdvle  classifying  industries  and  fixing  accident  fund  pre- 
mium rates  therefor  is  amended  to  alter  certain  classifications,  to  reduce  rates 
for  most  groups,  and  to  include  a  table  of  medical  aid  fund  rates  based  on  the 
same  industrial  classification.  Former  c^roupings  and  rates  for  medical  aid 
fund  are  discontinued.  Premiums  are  payable  and  adjustments  made  triennially 
instead  of  annually.  Penalties  for  failure  to  pay  premiums  or  return  required 
data  are  increased.  Provisions  covering  "temporary  employers^  are  cancelled. 
County  assessors  are  no  longer  required  to  furnish  lists  of  employers  subject  to 
act.  Burial  expenses  for  an  unmarried  employee  are  raised  from  $75  to  $100 
and  are  payable  direct  to  undertaker.  Monthly  death  benefit  to  widow  or 
invalid  widower  without  child  is  increased  from  $30  to  $35  and  extra  lump 
sum  of  $250  formerly  allowed  certain  widows  is  now  payable  to  all  of  them. 
Additional  monthly  death  benefit  on  account  of  children  is  increased  from  $5 
for  each  child  to  $12.50  for  the  first,  $7.50  for  the  second  and  $5  for  each 
additional  one.  Former  limit  of  $50  for  total  monthly  allowance  to  spouse 
and  children  is  removed.  Monthly  death  benefit  for  orphan  children  is  increased 
from  $10  to  $25  each,  with  a  maximum  total  of  $75  instead  of  $40.  Monthly 
allowance  for  permanant  total  disability  or  for  all  but  first  six  months  of 
temporary  total  disability  is  increased  from  $30  to  $35  for  an  unmarried  person, 
from  $30  to  $40  for  one  with  wife  or  invalid  husband  but  no  child,  and  from 
$15  to  $20  for  a  woman  with  self-supporting  husband  but  no  child.  Same 
changes  are  made  in  children's  allowances  as  in  the  case  of  death  benefits.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  temporary  total  disability  monthly  allowance  to  person 
with  wife  or  invalid  husband  but  no  child  is  increased  from  $37.50  to  $42.50, 
and  if  there  is  one  child  from  $45  to  $52.50,  or  if  two  from  $52.50  to  $60. 
An  additional  $5  is  now  allowed  for  each  child  after  the  second.  Permanent 
partial  disability  schedule  is  divided  into  major  and  minor  injuries  and  awards 
therefor  are  increased  20  per  cent  throughout.  Maximum  for  such  injuries 
not  covered  in  schedule  is  increased  from  $2,000  to  $2,400.  Waiting  period 
is  reduced  from  seven  days  to  three  and  is  no  longer  retroactive.  Duration  of 
medical  care  in  certain  cases  is  extended.  Cost  of  artificial  members  is  no 
longer  limited.  Damages  to  artificial  members  is  declared  compensable,  and 
other  less  important  changes  are  made  in  medical  provisions.  Provisions  cover- 
ing election  of  coverage  by  persons  not  subject  to  compulsory  features  of  law 
are  changed.  Merit  rating  clauses,  and  those  covering  penalties  for  failure 
to  maintain  safety  and  educational  standards  are  consolidated  and  altered. 
Notice  of  hearings  on  safety  standards  need  no  longer  be  published  in  news- 
papers. Inspections  of  places  of  employment  are  required  only  annually  instead 
of  triennially.  Certain  sections  made  obsolete  by  administrative  code  of  1921 
are  repealed  or  amended  to  conform  thereto.  Other  minor  changes  are  made. 
(C.  136.)  Work  of  salaried  peace  officers  of  the  state  and  its  sub-divisions  is 
declared  extra-hazardous.  They  are  to  be  covered  under  the  compensation  act 
except  when  provision  is  made  for  their  relief  in  case  of  injury  tmder  some 
special  law  or  charter.    (C.  128.) 
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West  Virginia.— -lATDit  on  medical  care  is  increased  from  $150  to  $300  for 
regular  cases  and  from  $300  to  $600  for  certain  special  permanent  disability 
cases.  Scale  of  compensation  is  increased  from  50  to  66^  per  cent  for  all 
disability  cases  and  for  death  cases  of  minor  employees.  Weekly  maximum 
is  raised  from  $12  to  $16.  Dependency  age  limit  for  children  is  raised  from 
15  to  16  years.  Death  benefits  for  widow  are  increased  from  $20  to  $30  a 
month.  Benefit  of  $10  monthly  is  granted  orphan  children.  A  catastrophe 
fund  is  created.  Qassification  of  injuries  is  no  longer  fixed  by  law  but 
is  to  be  made  by  commissioner.  Other  minor  changes  are  made.  (C  58.) 
Compensation  commissioner  is  directed  to  pay  certain  public  hospitals  for 
treatment  of  injured  workers  covered  by  workmen's  compensation  fund. 
(CZ) 

Wijcowjm.— Waiting  period  is  made  retroactive  after  three  weeks  instead 
of  four.  Maximum  wage  upon  which  benefits  may  be  calculated  is  increased 
from  $1,300  to  $1,400.  In  death  cases  benefit  calculated  according  to  age  is 
payable  for  each  dependent  child  under  fifteen  in  addition  to  sums  due  widow 
or  widower.  Fund  to  cover  such  payments  is  created  by  requiring  in  cases 
where  there  are  no  total  dependents  that  employers  pay  to  state  the  difference 
between  sums  due  partial  dependents  and  amount  which  would  be  due  total 
dependents.  Total  payments  for  combined  death  and  disability  allowances 
may  not  exceed  maximum  award  for  permanent  total  disability.  Basis  is 
changed  for  calculation  of  death  benefits  due  partial  dependents.  Funeral 
allowance  is  increased  from  $100  to  $200.  Permanent  partial  disabilities  are 
classified  as  major  and  minor.  Major  disabilities  are  now  compensated  as  a 
proportionate  part  of  permanent  total  disability  according  to  a  fixed  schedule, 
with  adjustment  by  age,  and  with  healing  period  allowance  in  addition.  Minor 
disabilities  continue  to  be  compensated  for  a  specified  number  of  weeks — in- 
creased in  several  cases — with  special  allowance  for  prolonged  healing  periods. 
Maximum  period  for  permanent  total  disability  payments  is  increased  from 
fifteen  years  to  900  weeks  reduced  for  each  successive  age  group  by  sixteen 
weeks  instead  of  three  months,  with  a  minimum  of  260  weeks  instead  of  nine 
years.  Other  minor  changes  are  made  and  order  of  sections  is  changed. 
(C.  328.)  In  determining  number  of  employees  of  an  employer  not  engaged 
in  farming,  farm  laborers  working  with  other  employees  are  henceforth  to 
be  counted.  Sewer  and  drainage  districts  and  other  public  or  quasi-public 
corporations  are  now  included  as  employers.  Working  members  of  partner- 
ships who  receive  wages  are  now  included  as  employees.  Requirements  for 
notice  of  accident  are  made  more  flexible.  Time  limit  for  bringing  court 
appeal  is  extended  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.  G)mmission  may  at  any  time 
require  evidence  of  employer's  insurance.  Penalty  for  failure  to  insure  is 
changed.  Awards  to  employees  of  non-insured  employers  are  further  pro- 
tected. Effect  of  damage  suits  against  third  parties  is  further  defined.  Can- 
cellations of  policies  are  not  effective  until  ten  days  after  commisston  has 
been  notified  thereof.  Insurance  of  compensation  risks  is  deemed  election  to 
accept  act.  Qerk  of  court  rendering  decision  affecting  a  compensation  award 
must  promptly  furnish  commission  with  free  copy  thereof.  (C.  437.)  Public 
showmen's  licenses  required  for  circuses,  caravans,  or  menageries  perform- 
ing in  the  state  may  not  be  issued  until  applicant  has  insured  his  employees 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  law.     (C.  278.) 
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Wyoming, — ^General  trucking  is  declared  extra-hazardous  and  included 
under  act.  Employees  engaged  in  domestic  service,  ranch,  farm,  agricultural 
or  horticultural  labor  or  stock  raising,  and  sheriffs,  constables,  and  their 
deputies,  are  specifically  excluded.  Throughout  act  age  of  dependency  for 
girls  is  raised  to  eighteen,  though  for  boys  it  remains  sixteen.  Counties  are 
included  in  definition  of  '^employer."  Injured  employees,  as  well  as  empbyers, 
must  report  accidents  to  clerk  of  district  court.  Claims  must  be  filed  within 
one  year  to  be  valid.  If  medical  care  is  needed  for  more  than  thirty  days, 
an  allowance  of  not  over  $100  a  month  may  be  made.  Physicians  attending 
injured  employees  must  file  certain  medical  reports  in  all  cases  lasting  through 
the  day  of  injury,  under  penalty  of  a  minimum  fine  of  $50.  Fasis  is  changed 
for  calculation  of  death  benefits  to  parents,  which  now  are  payable  only  if 
there  was  reasonable  expectation  of  further  financial  aid  from  the  employee. 
Non-resident  alien  parents  are  no  longer  excluded  from  receiving  compen- 
sation but  are  allowed  only  one-third  that  payable  to  resident  parents.  Em- 
ployees whose  employers  were  not  insured  at  time  of  injury  retain  all  rights 
of  action.  State  treasurer  may  appeal  from  decisions  of  district  court  in  com- 
pensation cases.  Provisions  covering  assessments  for  and  payments  to  state 
fund  are  amended  in  several  respects.  Two  inspectors  may  be  appointed  to 
collect  premiums.     (C.  60.) 

United  States. — Payments  due  are  to  continue  until  March  1,  1924,  on  all 
awards  already  made  tmder  federal  employees'  compensation  act,  unless  awards 
are  set  aside  by  commission.     (Public  537,  67th  Congress,  4th  session.) 

b.    Vocational  Rehabilitation, 

Alabama, — For  maintenance  of  disabled  persons  during  rehabilitation  see 
p.  324. 

Arkansas, — Provisions  of  federal  vocational  rehabilitation  act  are  accepted. 
Disabled  person  must  have  resided  in  state  one  year  or  have  sustained  dis- 
ability therein  to  be  eligible  for  rehabilitation.     (Act  70.) 

Hawaii, — For  commission  to  urge  inclusion  of  Hawaii  in  benefits  of  re- 
habilitation act  see  p.  321. 

Illinois, — The  terms  "persons  disabled"  and  "rehabilitation"  as  used  in 
vocational  rehabilitation  act  are  specifically  defined.  The  board  is  directed  to 
cooperate  with  state  and  local  school  authorities  and  other  recognized  agencies 
for  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation.  Certain  of  its  permissive  powers 
are  made  mandatory.     (S.  B.  275.) 

Massachusetts, — State  board  of  vocational  education  is  authorized  to  furnish 
aid  during  rehabilitation  to  persons  whom  it  deems  able  to  profit  by  training. 
Not  exceeding  $10,000  may  be  expended  annually  for  this  purpose  under  rules 
adopted  by  the  board  and  approved  by  the  governor  and  council.  Case  investi- 
gations of  persons  in  training  applying  for  such  aid  are  to  be  made  by  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare  at  request  of  board.  (C.  434.)  For  appropriation 
see  p.  329. 

Minnesota, — For  maintenance  allowance  to  blind  persons  during  rehabilita- 
tion see  p.  287. 

New  Jersey. — For  special  payments  to  rehabilitation  fund  see  p.  307.  For 
effect  of  rehabilitation  training  upon  workmen's  compensation  benefits  see 
p.  307. 
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Oregon. — Vocational  rehabilitation  act  is  accepted  and  state  board  for 
vocati<Mial  education  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  It  is  however 
required  to  delegate  to  industrial  accident  commission,  which  is  now  carrying 
on  similar  work,  duty  of  directing  and  supervising  work  under  this  act.  Funds 
now  being  used  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work  are  to  be  used  to  match 
federal  funds.     (C.  137.) 

Tennessee. — ^Act  accepting  provisions  of  federal  vocational  rehabilitation 
law  is  repealed.    (C.  74.) 

Wyoming. — ^Maintenance  fund  for  a  person  undergoing  rehabilitation  train- 
ing may  be  increased  from  $10  to  $15  a  week  in  certain  cases  and  may  continue 
for  seventy-two  instead  of  forty  weeks.     (C.  24.) 

c.  Commissions 

Florida. — G>mmission  of  three  Senators  is  created  to  collect  information 
on  workmen's  compensation,  to  draft  a  law  for  Florida,  and  to  report  to  next 
Senate.     (Reference  not  available.) 

New  Jersey. — A  committee  of  nine  members,  three  appointed  by  the  governor, 
three  by  the  president  of  the  senate,  and  three  by  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
is  created  to  study  the  compensation  of  occupational  diseases,  and  to  report 
to  the  next  legislature.     (Reference  not  available.) 

Rhode  Island. — A  special  unpaid  committee  of  three  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives  and  two  members  of  the  senate  is  created  to  consider 
revision  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  and  to  report  to  the  next  legis- 
lature on  or  before  January  15,  1924.  Appropriations  of  $1,000  are  made  for 
its  expenses.     (H.  954  substitute  A.) 

2.    OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

Alaska.—LsLyf  granting  pensions  as  alternative  to  care  in  Alaska  Pioneers' 
home  is  revised.  Pension  age  remains  sixty-five  for  men  but  is  reduced  to 
sixty  for  women.  Residence  requirement  is  increased  from  ten  years  to  fifteen 
years  immediately  preceding  claim.  Maximum  monthly  allowance  is  increased 
from  $12.50  for  either  sex  to  $25  for  men  and  $45  for  womea  (C.  46.)  For 
appropriation  see  p.  325. 

Calif omia. — G>ngress  is  urged  to  pension  civil  service  employees  who  have 
served  thirty  years,  regardless  of  age,  and  those  aged  sixty-five  or  more  who 
have  served  fifteen  years.     (S.  J.  R.  2.) 

Connecticut. — State  employees  who  have  served  thirty  years  may  now  be 
retired  regardless  of  age.  Pensions  of  employees  who  have  served  forty 
years,  including  those  already  retired,  are  to  be  75  per  cent  instead  of  50  per 
cent  of  salaries.  Pensions  of  75  per  cent  are  also  granted  to  employees  who 
retired  before  1917  and  who  would,  except  for  age  qualifications,  have  been 
eligible  for  pensions  under  1919  and  1921  laws.    (C.  119  and  217.) 

Illinois. — ^Annuity  and  benefit  funds  are  to  be  created  by  all  park  commis- 
sions instead  of  only  by  those  having  civil  service  employees.  Coverage  in 
these  funds  for  non-dvil-service  employees  is  now  automatic  instead  of  elec- 
tive. Temporary  empbyees  are  no  longer  specifically  excluded.  Elected  em- 
ployees or  officers  are  covered  only  when  so  electing.  Taxes  for  pension 
purposes  are  excluded  from  limits  on  tax  rate  for  general  park  purposes. 
(S.  B.  184.)  Board  of  education  employees  are  included  under  the  general 
mtmicipal  employees'  retirement  law  in  cities  of  more  than  200,000  population. 
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The  change  is  retroactive.  Special  pension  systems  for  public  school  employees 
are  abandoned  in  such  cities.  Their  resources  are  transferred  to  the  general 
municipal  retirement  funds  and  credit  for  past  membership  is  given  as  if  it 
had  been  membership  in  the  general  systems.  Cities  are  to  contribute  the 
additional  funds  needed  to  pay  benefits  on  this  basis.  Administrative  pro- 
visions of  law  are  amended  in  several  respects  and  many  sections  arc  re- 
worded. Maximum  tax  levy  for  pension  purposes  is  increased  from  eight- 
tenths  to  nine-tenths  mill  on  every  taxable  dollar.  Maximum  yearly  tax 
levy  is  increased  from  $600,000  to  $675,000.  (S.  B.  241.)  Minimum  annual 
salary  deductions  for  public  library  employees'  pension  fund  are  increased 
from  $6  to  $10  and  maximum  deduction  from  $48  to  $60  Maximum  benefit 
or  annuity  is  raised  from  $600  to  $900.  For  every  year  of  service  rendered 
l)eyond  the  twenty  necessary  for  retirement,  $2.50  is  now  added  to  monthly 
pension  until  maximum  of  $75  a  month  has  been  reached.     (S.  B.  381.) 

Indiana. — A  committee  of  five  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  to  study 
present  method  of  caring  for  dependent  aged  in  state  and  the  advisability 
of  creating  an  old  age  pension  system.  It  is  to  report  to  the  next  legislature. 
(H.  C.  R.  14.)  For  old  age  pension  law  for  certain  public  utilities*  employees 
see  p.  323. 

Mauie. — State  employees'  retirement  act  is  amended  to  include  more  per- 
sons and  to  provide  that  employees  receiving  retirement  pay  under  this  act 
may  not  receive  it  under  any  other.     (C.  199.) 

.  Massachusetts. — Subject  to  acceptance  by  city  council  before  December  31, 
1923,  retirement  law  is  enacted  for  laborers  employed  by  city  of  New  Bedford. 
Retirement  for  employees  of  twenty-five  years'  service  is  voluntary  at  sixty 
in  case  of  incapacity  and  compulsory  in  all  cases  at  sixty-five.  Retirement 
because  of  incapacity  due  to  injury  received  in  performance  of  city  work  is 
voluntary  after  fifteen  years'  employment  without  regard  to  age.  Annual 
pension  payment  is  to  equal  one-half  annual  salary  at  time  of  retirement,  bat 
not  over  $500..  "Laborers"  defined  to  include  foremen,  inspectors,  mechanics, 
drawtenders,  and  storekeepers.  (C.  161.)  Subject  to  acceptance  of  this 
act  by  commissioners  of  Norfolk  County  before  July  1,  1923,  all  employees 
of  the  county  tuberculosis  hospital  and  county  agricultural  school,  teachers 
excepted,  are  automatically  included  in  the  county  retirement  association,  but 
individuals  may  exclude  themselves  by  written  notice  to  county  commisskmers 
within  thirty  days  after  this  act  takes  affect.  Assessments  and  benefits  are 
computed  from  July  1,  1923.  (C.  333.)  Subject  to  acceptance  by  mayor  and 
city  council  and  favorable  city  referendum,  a  retirement  scheme  is  inaugurated 
for  all  employees  of  Worcester  except  teachers,  persons  already  covered  under 
similar  schemes  and  electing  to  retain  former  coverage,  and  those  electing 
in  writing  to  be  omitted.  Members  contribute  5  per  cent  of  salary,  bat  not 
over  $2  a  week  or  in  total  more  than  would  alone  yield  an  annuity  of  $500  at 
age  of  sixty.  City  contributes  sums  needed  to  create  solvent  fund  to  meet 
obligations  of  law.  Retirement  is  voluntary  at  sixty,  compulsory  at  seventy, 
and  compulsory  in  case  of  superannuation  at  sixty.  Annual  pension  is  twice 
life  annuity  earned,  according  to  actuarial  calculations,  b>'  accumulated  con- 
tributions and  interest  thereon,  with  credit  given  for  service  prior  to  inaagma- 
tion  of  scheme,  but  not  over  50  per  cent  of  salary.  Retirement  before  sixty 
may  be  permittted  in  cases  of  disability  after  twenty  years*  service,  at  not  over 
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90  per  cent  of  normal  pension.  Where  injury  creating  disability  results  from 
employment,  retirement  is  permitted  regardless  of  age  or  length  of  service 
and  pension  equals  50  per  cent  of  salary.  In  all  disability  cases  pension  is 
suspended  and  employee  reinstated  in  case  of  cessation  of  disability.  Em- 
ployees discharged  leaving  service  before  retirement  date  receive  accumulated 
contributions  with  interest.  In  death  cases  such  sums  are  paid  to  estate. 
Retirement  board  of  three  is  created  to  administer  act  assisted  by  medical 
board  to  pass  on  disability  and  superannuation  cases.  (C.  410.)  Subject  to 
acceptance  by  mayor  and  city  council  before  December  31,  1923,  Boston  em- 
ployees' retirement  law  is  amended  to  make  $480  the  minimum  pension  after 
fifteen  years'  service  and  to  make  50  per  cent  of  average  salary  for  last 
five  years'  service  the  maximum  pension  in  all  other  cases.  (C  426.)  Provi- 
sions covering  forms  of  annuities  payable  to  members  of  county  retirement 
associations  are  amended.  Minimum  total  retirement  allowance  is  increased 
from  f200  to  |300  a  year.  (C.  190.)  Provisions  covering  form  of  annuities 
and  calculation  of  minimum  and  maximum  pensions  payable  to  members  of 
state  retirement  association  are  amended.  (C.  205.)  Maximum  pension  pay- 
able to  laborers  from  retirement  funds  of  towns  and  cities  is  increased  from 
$400  to  $500.  (C.  458.)  An  unpaid  commission  on  pensions,  whose  five 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  is  created  to  study  pensions 
for  public  and  private  employees,  ascertaining  the  cost  and  effect  of  present 
systems,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  the  probable  cost  and  scope  of  proposed 
schemes,  the  merits  of  contributory  and  non-contributory  plans,  the  probable 
effect*  of  such  legislation  on  public  and  private  charity,  and  other  relevant  facts. 
It  is  to  report  to  the  legislature  by  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1925,  and 
is  to  include  in  its  recommendations  drafts  of  any  proposed  legislation  and 
plans  for  raising  the  money  required.  For  this  purpose  it  is  invested  with 
all  necessary  powers  for  compelling  and  taking  testimony.  Such  sums  as 
may  be  appropriated,  not  exceeding  $25,000,  may  be  expended  by  commission, 
with  approval  of  governor  and  council.  (Resolves,  C.  43.)  For  appropriation 
see  p.  329. 

Montana. — Old  age  pensions  are  provided  for  persons  seventy  years  old  or 
more  whose  annual  income  does  not  exceed  $300,  who  have  been  United  States 
citizens  for  fifteen  years,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  fifteen  years 
immediately  preceding  claim  or  twenty-five  in  all,  five  of  which  imme- 
diately precede  claim,  who  have  no  relatives  legally  responsible  for  and 
capable  of  their  support,  and  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  certain  enumerated 
offenses.  Amount  of  pension  is  determined  by  individual  circumstances  but 
may  not  exceed  $25  mcxithly.  Funeral  benefit  of  not  over  $100  is  allowed  when 
estate  is  insufficient  to  defray  expense.  Pensions  are  inalienable.  On  death 
of  pensioner  total  sums  paid  with  5  per  cent  interest  must  be  returned  to 
county  from  any  estate  left.  Double  any  sums  illegally  allotted  may  be 
claimed  by  county  if  pensioner  had  property  in  excess  of  that  declared  as 
pension  basis.  Act  is  to  be  administered  by  boards  of  county  commissioners 
acting  as  old  age  pension  commissions.  Pensions  are  payable  from  county 
poor  funds  in  accordance  with  a  specified  procedure.  Penalties  are  specified 
for  fraudulent  practice  under  this  act.    (C.  72.) 

Nevada. — An  old  age  pension  law  is  enacted  to  be  administered  by  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  the  governor,  attorney-general,  and  lieutenant  governor — 
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the  last  to  serve  as  superintendent  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,200 — and  unpaid 
county  boards  of  three  appointed  by  the  governor.  County  boards  may  appoint 
paid  investigators  approved  by  superintendent.  Pension  is  payable  to  any 
resident  of  state  at  least  sixty  years  old,  who  has  been  a  United  States  citizen 
for  fifteen  years  and  a  resident  of  Nevada  for  ten  years  immediately  preceding 
claim  or  for  forty  years,  five  of  which  immediately  precede  claim,  is  not  an 
inmate  of  a  public  penal,  correctional,  or  charitable  institution,  infirmary,  or 
insane  asylum,  has  not  been  imprisoned  without  option  of  fine  four  months 
within  the  ten  years  preceding  claim,  has  not  deserted  spouse  or  failed  to 
support  children  for  six  months  within  this  period,  has  no  children  capable 
of  and  respwisible  for  his  support,  and  does  not  own  property  exceeding 
$3,000.  Amount  of  pension,  determined  by  individual  circumstances,  may  not, 
added  to  all  other  income,  yield  pensioner  over  $1  a  day.  Maximum  $100 
funeral  benefit  allowed  if  estate  cannot  defray  expense.  Commission  may  take 
over  and  administer  property  of  claimant  when  granting  pension.  Total 
pension  paid  plus  3  per  cent  simple  interest  reverts  to  state  if  pensioner  dies 
leaving  property.  Pension  claims  must  be  made  in  writing  to  county  board 
which,  after  investigation,  must  promptly  recommend  to  commission  amount  of 
pension  or  disallowance  of  claim,  stating  reasons.  Commission  may  investigate 
further  before  making  final  award.  Awards  must  be  renewed  annually  and 
may  be  altered  if  circumstances  change.  Pensioner  must  notify  board  promptly 
of  increased  property  or  income.  Sums  accepted  beyond  legal  pension  rights 
will  be  claimed  in  double  by  state  upon  discovery.  Fraudulent  practice  under 
act  or  aid  to  another  in  such  practice  is  declared  a  misdemeanor.  Penalty, 
loss  of  pension,  and  maximum  $500  fine,  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Pension  is  payable  to  approved  private  charitable  or  fraternal  institution  when 
claimant  is  inmate,  or  to  responsible  person  for  benefit  of  claimant  who  is  in- 
capable of  care  of  money,  but  will  be  suspended  in  case  of  imprisonment  or 
care  in  public  institution.  Pensions  are  inalienable.  Tax  of  two  and  one-half 
mills  on  every  $100  property  is  to  be  levied  by  counties  to  defray  expense. 
Commission  is  directed  to  submit  annual  report.  Pension  rights  are  granted 
subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  of  act.    (C.  70.) 

New  Jersey. — The  board  of  shell  fisheries  is  authorized  to  pay  a  pension 
of  not  more  than  $100  a  month  to  the  widow  of  any  of  its  employees  who, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  was  killed  while  performing  his  duties  and  who 
left  a  wife  and  minor  children.  Such  pensions  shall  be  paid  monthly  during 
widowhood.  (C.  86.)  Any  person  who  has  been  continuously  in  the  employ 
of  a  city  in  New  Jersey  for  twenty-five  years  and  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  seventy  may  retire  with  a  pension  equal  to  half  his  salary  at  retirement  date. 
This  act  is  not  to  affect  provisions  of  policemen's  and  firemen's  retirement  act 
of  1920.  (C.  103.)  State  employees'  retirement  act  is  amended  to  permit, 
upon  written  notice  to  comptroller  by  their  department  heads,  the  continuance 
in  office  until  June  30,  1926,  of  employees  who  reach  the  age  of  seventy  prior 
to  that  date.     (C.  139.) 

New  York. — New  York  City  employees'  retirement  act  is  amended  to  allow 
continuation  in  service  of  employees  over  seventy  on  approval  of  department 
heads  and  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  Approval  is  effective  for 
two  years  and  may  be  renewed  until  the  employee  reaches  age  of  eighty. 
(C.  69.)     New  York  City  employees*  retirement  law  is  amended  in  respect  to 
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scope  of  membership,  computation  of  service  period,  time  of  ordinary  disability 
retirement,  and  beneficiaries  entitled  to  death  benefits.  (C.  142.)  New  York  City 
is  required  to  make  good  deficiencies  in  pensions  of  its  street  cleaning  force. 
(C.  100.)  Pension  funds  for  state  employees,  state  teachers,  and  city  employees 
are  to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  superintendent  of  insurance  on  prescribed 
forms  and  are  to  be  examined  by  him  at  least  once  in  every  five  years.  (C.  443.) 
Benefits  of  state  retirement  law  are  continued  for  employees  whose  offices 
have  been  transferred  to  the  federal  government.  (C.  592.)  State  retirement 
law  is  amended  to  include  certain  employees  formerly  excluded,  to  extend  time 
for  joining  with  prior  service  credit,  and  to  regulate  further  the  payment  of 
pensions  and  annuities.  (C.  705.)  Laborers  are  specifically  exempted  from  a 
new  law  extending  benefits  of  state  retirement  system  to  town  and  village 
employees  on  approval  of  town  boards  or  village  trustees.    (C.  708.) 

Pennsyhani£L — An  old  age  pension  law  similar  to  Nevada's  (see  p.  317) 
is  enacted  for  all  citizens.  Pension  age  is  seventy  and  requirement  for  state 
residence  immediately  preceding  claim  is  fifteen  years.  The  old  age  assistance 
commission  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  each  member  to  receive  $10  a 
day  during  performance  of  official  duties.  The  superintendent  is  to  be 
appointed  by  commission  at  a  salary  of  not  over  $1,800.  Appropriations  of 
$25,000  are  made.  Otherwise  provisions  are  essentially  those  of  Nevada  act. 
(No.  141.)  Former  law  for  retirement  of  state  employees  is  repealed  and  new 
law  is  enacted  permitting  retirement  in  case  of  incapacity  for  continuance  of 
duties  after  twenty-five  years*  service,  or  after  twenty  years'  service  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  Retirement  allowance  is  to  be  one-half  of  annual  salary.  Qaim 
is  to  be  made  to  and  allowed  by  governor.  (No.  231.)  A  retirement  system 
is  created  for  state  employees  on  a  monthly  or  yearly  salary  basis  except  those 
covered  under  public  school  employees'  system.  Membership  is  elective  for 
present  employees  and  compulsory  for  new  ones  after  six  months'  service. 
Retirement  allowance  in  one  of  several  optional  forms  is  payable  at  sixty,  or  a 
smaller  disability  allowance  during  total  incapacity  at  any  time  after  five  years' 
service.  Members  contribute  sufficient  to  yield  at  age  of  sixty  an  annuity 
equal  to  1-160  or  1-100  of  salary  multiplied  by  number  of  years'  service  since 
December,  1923,  but  not  over  5  per  cent  of  salary  in  any  year  unless  they  so 
desire.  State  contributes  equal  amotmt  and,  in  addition,  sufficient  to  cover 
period  of  prior  service  for  present  employees,  but  not  in  total  over  SO  per  cent 
of  employee's  salary.  Provision  is  made  for  return  of  unused  contributions 
and  interest  in  case  of  withdrawal,  dismissal,  or  death.  Penalties  are  stipulated 
for  fraud  in  connection  with  act.  Retirement  board  is  created  in  department 
of  finance  to  administer  law.  Benefits  are  exempted  from  taxation,  assignment, 
or  execution.  Former  pension  act  is  superseded  except  for  persons  now  pen- 
sioned thereimder.  Appropriations  of  $50,000  are  made  for  organization  of 
system.  (No.  331.)  Employees  of  first  class  cities  who  have  contributed  to 
retirement  system  for  five  years  may  be  pensioned  regardless  of  age  limit  after 
fifteen  years'  service  if  permanently  and  totally  disabled  from  performing  any 
work  whatsoever.  (No.  104.)  Public  school  employees'  retirement  law  is 
amended  to  allow  restoration  of  annuity  rights  after  five  instead  of  three  years' 
absence  from  the  service  (No.  347)  and  to  permit  employees  of  certain  insti- 
tutions for  care  of  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  persons  to  elect  to  become  members 
under  specified  conditions.     (No.  366.) 
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Porto  Rico,— Retirement  system  is  established  for  all  civil  service  employees 
except  certain  judges  and  professors,  members  of  insular  police  force,  teachers, 
and  municipal  employees.  Act  is  compulsory  unless  waived  within  specified 
time.  Employees  contribute  2  per  cent  of  salary.  Retirement  for  age  is  per- 
mitted at  fifty- five  for  men  and  fifty  for  women  with  pension  ranging  from 
30  to  55  per  cent  of  salary  according  to  the  number  of  years  of  service.  Retire- 
ment for  total  disability  is  permitted  after  five  years  of  service  with  pension 
of  50  per  cent  of  salary.  Retirement  regardless  of  age  or  disability  is  per- 
mitted after  fifteen  years'  service  with  pension  of  25  per  cent  of  salary,  after 
twenty  years*  service  with  pension  of  37}^  per  cent,  and  after  twenty-five  years' 
with  pension  of  50  per  cent.  No  pension  may  exceed  $1,500  a  year.  Benefits 
are  not  subject  to  taxation,  attachment  or  other  legal  procedure.  Right  thereto 
is  not  transferable.  In  case  of  separation  from  service  employee  is  entitled 
to  the  return  of  one-half  his  contribution.  Pension  board  is  created  to  ad- 
minister act.     (No.  22,  special  session.) 

Rhode  Island, — Subject  to  favorable  city  referendum  vote  at  1924  election, 
a  retirement  system,  to  become  operative  in  January,  1925,  is  inaugurated  for 
all  employees  of  the  city  of  Providence  not  covered  by  other  such  schemes  and 
not  rejecting  its  provisions  within  sixty  days.  A  retirement  board  is  created 
to  administer  the  act.  Each  employee  contributes  sums  actuarially  determined 
as  sufficient  to  yield  minimum  retirement  age  annuity  equal  to  ^  of  1  per 
cent  of  his  annual  salary  multiplied  by  his  number  of  years  of  service. 
Remainder  of  pensions  fund  is  contributed  by  city.  Normal  retirement  allow- 
ance is  double  the  annuity  earned  by  employees'  contributions  plus  a  yearly 
allowance  of  \}i  per  cent  of  his  annual  salary  multiplied  by  one-half  his 
number  of  years  of  service  prior  to  inauguration  of  the  system.  Retirement 
is  compulsory  at  seventy  but  board  may  allow  extension  of  service  in  individual 
cases.  Retirement  is  optional  at  fifty-eight  for  employees  of  police  and  fire 
departments  and  at  sixty  for  others.  However,  in  case  of  disability  employees 
having  served  ten  years  may  be  retired  earlier  at  reduced  pensions.  Where 
disability  results  from  accident  caused  by  employment,  annuity  earned  by 
employees'  contributions  is  supplemented  by  pension  of  653^  per  cent  of  annual 
salary.  In  case  such  accident  results  in  death,  annuity  plus  pension  equal  to 
50  per  cent  of  salary  is  payable  to  dependents.  Pensions  due  because  of 
accidents  of  employments  may  not  be  paid  in  addition  to  workmen's  compen- 
sation or  liability  payments,  but  should  such  compensation  be  less  than  the 
amount  allowed  by  this  act,  employee  is  entitled  to  the  difference.  Employee 
retired  before  retirement  age  because  of  disability  may  be  reinstated  if  dis- 
ability ceases,  with  corresponding  adjustment  of  pension,  but  on  reaching 
normal  retirement  age  after  reinstatement  is  entitled  to  only  90  per  cent  of 
normal  pension.  In  case  of  employee's  withdrawal  from  service  or  death 
before  retirement  age  he  or  his  estate  is  entitled  to  his  accumulated  contribu- 
tions.   (C.  2374.) 

3.  HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND  GENERAL  SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

(1)  Maternity 
Alabama, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board  of 
health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.     (No.  59.) 
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Arisona. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  division 
of  child  hygiene  of  state  board  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency. 
Jurisdiction  over  children  and  right  to  enter  homes  are  made  conditional  on 
permission  of  parents.  For  these  purposes  {7,254  is  appropriated  for  each 
of  two  years.  No  money  may  be  used  for  purchase,  rental,  or  repair  of 
buildings  or  lands,  or  to  pay  maternity  or  infancy  pension  or  gratuity.    (C.  70.) 

Arkansas, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board  of 
health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual  guarantees  of  privacy 
of  individual  home  are  included.    (Act  97.)    For  appropriations  see  p.  325. 

Calif omia. — ^Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  bureau 
of  child  hygiene  of  board  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency. 
Usual  provisions  guaranteeing  privacy  of  individual  homes  are  included. 
(C  65.) 

Colorado, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  provisional 
action  of  governor  to  that  end  is  approved.  Child  welfare  bureau  is  designated 
as  administrative  agency.    Annual  appropriations  of  $5,000  are  made.    (C.  79.) 

Florida, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board  of 
health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Not  more  than  $16,000  of  board 
of  health  funds  may  be  used  to  match  federal  funds.  (No.  68.)  For  appro- 
priation see  p.  326. 

Georgia. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted.  Department 
of  health  through  its  division  of  child  hygiene  is  designated  as  the  ad- 
ministrative agency.     (Part  IV,  No.  49,  Laws  of  1922.) 

HawaU.—A  commission  of  three  is  created  to  prepare  briefs  and  proceed 
to  Washington  to  urge  (ingress  to  provide  for  participation  of  Hawaii  in 
benefits  of  maternity  and  vocational  education  acts  and  other  federal  aid 
projects.  (Act  86.)  Expenses  of  commission  are  to  be  paid  from  governor's 
special  contingent  fund.     (Act  148.) 

Idaho, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual  provisions  guaran- 
teeing privacy  of  individual  homes  are  included.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  is 
made,  of  which  $2,912.66  is  to  be  used  to  balance  federal  allotment  and  in 
accordance  with  federal  act,  the  balance  for  measures  in  the  interest  of  maternal 
and  infant  hygiene  approved  by  commissioner  of  public  welfare  and  not  covered 
by  federal  law.    (C.  130.) 

Indiana, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  state  board 
of  health  through  its  division  of  infant  and  child  hygiene  is  designated  as 
administrative  agency.    (C.  60.) 

lowcL — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board  of  edu- 
cation is  designated  as  the  official  administrative  agency.  State  university  is. 
however,  to  have  charge  of  work  done.  An  appropriation  is  made  of  $21,213.60 
to  be  available  immediately  upon  passage  of  act  (April  4,  1923)  and  same  sum 
is  appropriated  annually  while  federal  funds  are  available  beginning  July  1, 
1923.  Act  contains  usual  provisions  aiming  to  guarantee  privacy  of  individual 
homes.     (C.  61.) 

Michigan.—Ftdtral  maternity  act  is  accepted  and  department  of  health  is 
designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual  guarantees  of  privacy  of  individual 
home  are  included.  For  each  of  next  two  years  $30,000  are  appropriated. 
(No.  240.) 
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Montana. — Appropriations  to  board  of  health  for  each  of  next  two  years 
to  match  federal  funds  for  maternal  and  infant  care  under  Sheppard-Towner 
act  are  $8,701.92.    (H.  B.  408.) 

Nebraska, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board  of 
health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual  guarantees  of  privacy 
of  individual  home  are  included.  (C.  154.)  For  appropriation  to  match 
federal  maternity  funds  see  p^  330. 

Nevada, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  child  welfare 
division  of  five  unpaid  members  is  created  in  board  of  health  to  administer 
act.  Annual  appropriation  of  $5,522  is  made.  Usual  guarantees  of  privacy  of 
individual  home  are  included.  (C.  48.)  Governor's  provisional  acceptance  of 
benefits  of  federal  maternity  act  is  ratified  and  approved.    (C.  49.) 

New  Hampshire.— For  each  of  two  years  $7,988J1  is  appropriated  to  match 
federal  funds  for  maternity  and  infancy  work,  to  be  expended  by  state  board 
of  health  cooperating  with  the  federal  government  It  is  further  provided 
that  should  federal  funds  become  unavailable,  state  appropriation  is  nooe-the- 
less  to  be  expended  for  such  work  by  board  of  health.  Usual  guarantees 
of  privacy  of  individual  home  are  included.    (C.  164.) 

New  Mexico. — For  appropriation  to  match  federal  maternity  funds  sec 
p.  331. 

New  Korife.— Provisbns  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  com- 
missioner of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Appropriations  of 
$76,000  made.     (C.  843.)     For  additional  appropriations  see  pp.  331  and  332. 

North  Carolina. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board 
of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  It  is  directed  to  set  aside 
$22,259.66  annually  from  its  appropriations  for  next  two  years  to  match  federal 
funds.    (C  163.) 

North  Dakota. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and 
department  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  An  appropriation 
of  $2,000  is  made  on  condition  that  a  like  federal  allotment  be  received. 
(S.  B.  56.) 

Ohio. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  arc  accepted  and  department  of 
health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual  guarantees  of  privacy 
of  individual  home  are  included.  Act  is  not  to  be  construed  as  authorizing 
expenditure  of  public  money  for  medical  or  nursing  attendance  or  service. 
(H.  B.  583.)    For  maternity  care  appropriations  see  p.  333. 

Oklahoma. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board 
of  health  is  designated  as  state  administrative  agency.  (C.  38.)  For  appro- 
priation see  p.  333. 

Oregon. — Board  of  health  is  directed  to  use  necessary  part  of  its  appropria- 
tion to  match  federal  maternity  funds.  Bureau  of  child  hygiene  is  charged 
with  duty  of  administering  act.     (C.  238.) 

Pennsylvania.— A  law  of  1921  implying  acceptance  of  provisions  of  federal 
maternity  act  is  amended  to  make  this  acceptance  specific.    (No.  255.) 

South  Caro/ma.— Appropriations  of  $6,000  are  made  to  board  of  health  for 

maternity  and  infancy  work  under  the  federal  Sheppard-Towner  act.   (No.  162.) 

South  Dakota.— Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  division 

of  child  hygiene  in  state  board  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency 
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to  cooperate  with  United  States  children's  bureau.  Appropriation  of  $20,000 
is  made  to  match  federal  funds.    (C.  279.) 

Tennessee, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  depart- 
ment of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  (C.  65.)  For  appro- 
priations see  p.  335. 

Texas, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  arc  accepted  and  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  board  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual 
guarantees  of  privacy  of  individual  home  are  included.     (C.  35.) 

Utah, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  btureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  state  board  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency. 
(C.  26.)     For  maternity  care  appropriations  see  p.  335. 

WcLshington, — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  divi- 
sion of  child  hygiene  is  created  in  department  of  health  to  administer  act. 
Appropriations  of  $10,000  are  made  for  this  purpose.  Additional  sections  of 
act  defining  the  work  to  be  done  were  vetoed.     (C.  127.) 

West  Virginia. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  arc  accepted.  (Ref- 
erence not  available.) 

Wisconsin. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  state 
board  of  health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.  Usual  guarantees  of 
privacy  of  individual  home  are  included.  (C.  145.)  Federal  funds  received 
under  Sheppard-Towner  act  are  to  be  paid  into  general  fund  and  are  appro- 
priated therefrom  to  the  state  board  of  health  and  vital  statistics  for  promotion 
of  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy.  (C.  97.)  Board  of  health 
is  authorized  to  use  a  portion  of  its  appropriations  to  match  federal  funds  for 
maternity  and  infancy  work.    (C.  399.) 

Wyoming. — Provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  are  accepted  and  board  of 
health  is  designated  as  administrative  agency.     (C.  32.) 

United  States. — For  maternity  act  appropriation  see  p.  336. 

(2)  Miscellaneous 

Co/orarfo.— Corporations  are  authorized  to  arrange  for  stock  issues  to 
employees,  and  to  arrange  profit  sharing  plans,  medical  service,  insurance  against 
old  age,  disability,  or  unemployment,  housing,  recreation,  or  other  welfare 
undertakings  for  such  employees.  Provision  is  made  for  adoption,  alteration, 
or  abolition  of  such  schemes.     (C.  89.) 

/>k/fViMa.— Second  class  cities  of  over  500,000  population  operating  two  or 
more  public  utilities  are  directed  to  create  benefit  funds  for  employees  thereof, 
to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  whose  selection  is  provided  for. 
Membership  is  compulsory  for  all  employees.  Their  contributions  are  to  be 
fixed  by  trustees  but  may  not  be  more  than  \%  nor  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
salary.  City  contributes  proceeds  of  tax  of  two  mills  on  every  one  hundred 
dollars  of  taxable  property.  Medical  examination  is  required  for  all  present 
employees  when  act  takes  effect  and  for  future  employees  upon  entering  service. 
Future  employees  over  forty  years  of  age  when  entering  service  and  all 
employees  unable  to  pass  this  physical  examination  are  excluded  from  benefits 
or  liability  for  contributions.  Benefits  not  exceeding  $50  a  month  are  payable 
for  temporary  disability,  but  in  the  case  of  employees  of  less  than  three  years' 
standing  only  if  it  is  the  result  of  industrial  accident.  Benefits  not  exceeding 
$40  a  month  are  payable  in  case  of  total  permanent  disability  resulting  from 
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industrial  accident.  Funeral  benefit  of  $150  and  widow's  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  with  $6  additional  for  each  child  is  payable  in  case  of  death  from 
industrial  accident.  In  case  there  is  no  widow  or  child  certain  payments  are 
due  other  dependents.  Retirement  allowance  of  $40  a  month  is  payable  to  an 
employee  sixty  years  of  age  after  twenty  years*  service.  Benefits  are  exempt 
from  transfer,  assignment,  seizure,  levy,  or  attachment.  Employees  of 
municipally  operated  public  utilities  are  specifically  excluded  from  the  work- 
men's compensation  act.    (C.  10.) 

Iowa. — Benefit  schemes  for  employees  of  a  particular  town  or  city  or  of  a 
designated  firm,  business,  or  corporation  are  specifically  excluded  from  insur- 
ance laws.     (C.  170.) 

Michigan, — Companies  organized  to  insure  railroad  employees  against  loss 
of  position  or  against  accidental  injury  must  be  incorporated  by  a  minimum  of 
thirteen  persons  instead  of  five.    (No.  71.) 

Nebraska. — For  protection  of  railroad  employees'  benefits  rights  see  p.  301. 

North  Carolina. — Cities  are  authorized  to  cover  any  class  or  classes  of 
employees  under  group  life  insurance  policies,  yielding  not  over  $2,000  on  any 
one  life.    (C.  20.) 

Oit/a^oma.— Insurance  companies  complying  with  certain  specific  standards 
or  new  companies  formed  under  this  law  may  issue  policies  on  industrial 
weekly  payment  basis  to  cover  disability  or  death  from  sickness  or  accident. 
Terms  and  conditions  of  such  policies  are  regulated  in  detail.  Benefits  paid 
thereunder  are  not  subject  to  attachment  or  legal  process  and  may  not  be 
applied  to  debts  of  policy-holders  or  any  beneficiaries  named  in  policy.    (C.  60.) 

Wisconsin. — For  power  to  grant  sick  leave  pay  to  certain  city  employees 
see  p.  284. 

Administration 

Alabama. — Certain  counties  are  authorized  to  create  unpaid  county  boards 
of  child  welfare  which  may  employ  paid  county  superintendents  of  child 
welfare.  Such  superintendents  shall,  among  other  duties,  perform  functions  of 
school  attendance  officers  in  enforcing  compulsory  education  laws,  and  shall 
cooperate  with  child  labor  inspector  in  enforcing  child  labor  laws.  (No.  369.) 
Domestic  relations  courts  created  in  cotmties  of  200,000  or  more  population 
are  given  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  prosecution  of  persons  for  violations 
of  child  labor  and  education  laws.  (No.  466.)  Salary  of  chief  mine  inspector 
is  increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  and  those  of  associate  inspectors  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000.  Salary  of  chief  clerk  is  raised  from  $1,500  to  $2,400  and 
stenographer  may  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $1,2000.  Annual  appropriations 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  mine  inspection  for  each  of  next  four  years  are 
increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  (No.  503.)  Annual  appropriations  for 
rehabilitation  work  are  increased  from  $21,872.92  to  $22,305.56,  of  which 
$10,000  may  be  used  to  assist  in  maintaining  disabled  persons  while  in  training. 
(No.  507.) 

'  Alaska. — Law  authorizing  governor  to  appoint  a  mine  inspector  is  suspended 
from  March  31,  1923,  to  March  31,  1925.  (Governor  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
cooperative  agreement  for  inspection  by  the  supervising  mining  engineer  of  the 
United  States  bureau  of  mines  of  all  territorial  mines  except  coal  mines.  He 
is  to  serve  without  salary  from  the  territory  but  $7,000  are  appropriated  for  bis 
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expenses  for  the  biennium  in  performing  duties  legally  imposed  on  the  territorial 
mine  inspector.  He  is,  in  addition,  to  perform  the  duties  of  labor  commissioner 
and  to  compile  statistics  on  accidents  and  compensation.  (C.  82.)  Appropria- 
tions for  two  years  for  payment  of  old  age  pensions  increased  from  $35,600 
to  $60^000.  Appropriation  of  $4,000  made  to  labor  commissioner  for  preparation 
of  detiiiled  statistics  on  industrial  accidents  and  compensation.    (C.  96.) 

ArtMotta, — For  abolition  of  office  of  immigration  commissioner  see  p.  276. 
Biennial  appropriations  for  mine  inspection  are  increased  from  $34,700  to 
$39,690  and  for  rehabilitation  from  $10,000  to  $20,000.  Biennial  appropriation 
of  $14,508  is  made  for  maternal  and  infant  hygiene  work.    (C.  77.) 

Arkansas,— ¥oT  power  of  labor  commissioner  to  determine  wages  due  see 
p.  271.  Boiler  inspection  department  is  created.  Chief  boiler  inspector  is  to 
be  appointed  by  commissioner  of  labor,  as  before.  His  salary  is  raised  from 
$2,000  to  $2,100.  He  may  appoint  two  deputy  inspectors  at  salaries  of  $1,800 
and  a  clerk  at  $1,500.  Inspectors  employed  by  companies  insuring  boilers  must 
obtain  certificates  of  competency  from  this  department  and  must  report  findings 
to  it.  Their  inspections  entitle  insured  to  official  certificates  required  for 
operation  and  exempt  him  from  further  inspection.  Inspection  fees  are 
increased.  Manufacturers  as  well  as  users  are  responsible  for  reporting 
location  of  boilers.  Standards  and  regulations  for  boilers  may  be  adopted  by 
department  with  approval  of  labor  commissioner.  Penalties  are  revised. 
Other  minor  changes  are  made  in  inspection  act  (Act  369.)  Salary  of  mine 
inspector  is  increased  from  $2,000  to  $3,000.  He  is  authorized  to  employ  a 
stenographer  at  a  salary  of  $1,200.  In  addition  he  is  allotted  $1,200  for 
travelling  expenses  and  $450  for  office  expenses,  plus  necessary  postage  and 
stationery.  Formerly  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes  were  limited  to  $1,000. 
(Act  121.)  Appropriations  of  $5,931.44  are  made  for  salary  and  expenses  of 
state  mine  inspector  for  biennium  ending  June  30,  1923,  since  last  legislature 
failed  to  make  any  appropriation  for  this  purpose  and  work  had  to  be  con- 
tinued. (Act  220.)  Appropriations  for  office  of  mine  inspector  for  biennium 
ending  June  30,  1925,  are  increased  from  $5,931.44  to  $12,000.  (Act  726.) 
Biennial  appropriations  for  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy  and  to  match 
federal  funds  are  $15,000.  (Act  744.)  Biennial  appropriations  for  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  are  increased  from  $17,900  to  $25,600.  (Act  709.)  Deficiency 
appropriation  of  $650  is  made  for  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  (Act  687.) 
Biennial  appropriations  for  boiler  inspection  department  are  $24,124.  (Act  717.) 
For  appropriation  for  expenses  of  railroad  strike  investigating  committee  see 
p.  278. 

California, — For  power  of  labor  commissioner  to  make  rules  pursuant  to 
employment  agency  law  and  to  decide  controversies  thereunder  see  p.  286. 
Section  making  standing  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  industrial  welfare 
commission  is  repealed.  (C.  291.)  Annual  appropriations  for  salaries  and 
maintenance  for  each  of  next  two  years  are  reduced  from  $309,600  to  $288»000 
for  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  from  $130,965  to  $56^060  for  industrial  welfare 
commission,  from  $548,000  to  $543,820  (of  which  all  but  $387,920  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor)  for  industrial  accident  commission,  from  $186,576  to  $124,890 
for  immigration  and  housing  commission,  and  from  $40,000  to  $30,000  for 
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payment  of  accident  compensation  claims  of  state  employees,  but  increased 
from  $148,800  to  $359,898  for  mining  bureau.    (C.  121.) 

Colorado.^Sahries  of  mine  inspectors  are  increased  from  $1^00  to  $2,500 
each,  salary  of  assistant  curator  in  office  of  commissioiier  of  mines  from 
$1,500  to  $1,800,  and  of  assistant  clerk  from  $1,200  to  $1,500.  (C  141) 
Appropriations  covering  four  months  are  made  for  the  various  depnrtflseats. 
later  to  be  deducted  from  the  allotments  made  by  the  biennial  appropriatioa 
bill.  (C.  8.)  Biennial  appropriations  for  bureau  of  labor  statistics  are 
increased  from  $14,300  to  $15,300  of  which  $1,800  is  vetoed,  for  factory  inspec- 
tion from  $19,200  to  $21,000  of  wliich  $1,800  is  vetoed,  for  boiler  inspection 
from  $21,800  to  $22,300,  for  bureau  of  mines  from  $37,400  to  $45,400,  for 
state  compensation  insurance  fund  expenses,  payable  from  the  fund,  from 
$50,900  to  $58,000,  for  board  of  immigration  from  $32,900  to  $36,800.  Total 
biennial  appropriations  for  industrial  commission,  claim  department,  and  mini- 
mum wage  administration,  separate  now  but  lumped  in  1921,  are  increased 
from  $107,000  to  $125,000  of  which  $1,500  is  vetoed.  Appropriations  for 
free  employment  bureaus  are  made  for  one  year  only  and  $5,500  as  compared 
with  $19,200,  the  last  biennial  appropriation.  (C.  7.)  For  maternity  act 
appropriations  see  p.  321. 

Coim^cttctf/.— Occupational  disease  reports  are  to  be  made  to  the  department 
of  health  instead  of  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  authority  to  enforce 
reporting  law  is  correspondingly  transferred.  Physicians  are  to  be  paid  fifty 
cents  apiece  for  such  reports  by  this  department  (C.  93.)  Commissioner 
of  labor  and  factory  inspection  may  appoint  ten  instead  of  nine  deputies.  Two 
must  be  women,  as  formerly  required;  a  third  may  be  a  woman.    (C.  115.) 

Delaware. — Salary  of  child  labor  inspector  is  increased  from  $1,800  to 
$2,100.  (C.  205.)  Salary  of  assistant  child  labor  inspector  is  increased  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500  and  is  payable  in  monthly  instead  of  quarterly  installments. 
(C.  201.)  Labor  commission  law  is  amended  to  increase  from  $1,000  to  $3,600 
standing  annual  expense  appropriation  provided  for  therein.  (C.  61.)  Special 
appropriation  bill  covering  six  months  period  tmprovided  for  because  of  change 
of  dates  of  fiscal  year  allows  $2,950  for  salary  and  expenses  of  labor  com- 
mission, or  $50  more  than  one-half  the  1921  allotment,  and  continues  salary  of 
cannery  inspector  without  change  but  makes  no  provision  for  his  expenses. 
(C.  19.)  Annual  appropriations  for  each  of  next  two  years  are  reduced  from 
$600  to  $350  for  expenses  of  cannery  inspector,  and  from  $5,800  to  $5,700  for 
salary  and  expenses  of  labor  commission.    (C.  20.) 

F/of-Mto.— Appropriations  for  each  of  two  years  to  match  maternity  funds 
are  $16,531.72,  and  for  labor  inspector  are  $3,200.    (No.  3.) 

//attoit.— .Appropriation  for  emergency  labor  commission  sent  to  Washing- 
ton in  1921  is  increased  from  $15,000  to  $30,000.  It  may  be  used  in  part  to 
defray  expenses  of  any  commission  sent  to  Hawaii  by  the  United  States 
secretary  of  labor  to  investigate  conditions  complained  of.  (Act  18.)  Biennial 
appropriations  for  industrial  accident  board  are  increased  from  $38^500  to 
$41,375.  (Act  148.)  For  appropriations  for  commission  to  urge  inclusion  of 
Hawaii  in  benefits  of  certain  federal  acts  see  p.  321. 

Idaho, — County  assessors  are  no  longer  required  to  collect  data  and  statistics 
for  the  department  of  immigration,  labor  and  statistics.  (C.  18.)  Biennial 
appropriations  from  the  state  insurance  fund  for  its  administrative  expenses  are 
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reduced  from  $65,540  to  $61,040,  including  a  reduction  of  biennial  salary  of 
fund  manager  from  $7,200  to  $6,000.  (C.  30.)  Biennial  appropriations  from 
industrial  administration  fund  for  accident  compensation  adnunistration  are 
reduced  from  $48,395  to  $40,312,  including  a  reduction  in  biennial  salary  appro- 
priation for  three  commissioners  from  $18,000  to  $16,200.  (C.  106.)  Biennial 
appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  mine  inspector's  office  are  increased 
from  $14,975  to  $15,807.20.  (C.  185.)  For  maternity  act  appropriation 
see  p.  321. 

Illinois. — For  change  of  requirements  concerning  examination  of  hoisting 
engineers  see  p.  291.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  made  to  governor's  reserve 
fund  for  emergency  expenses  in  connection  with  mine  rescue  work  of  depart- 
ment of  mines  and  minerals.  Biennial  appropriations  for  general  office  of 
department  of  labor  arc  increased  from  $47,990  to  $48,290 ;  those  for  public 
emplo3rment  offices  are  reduced  from  $418,999  to  $383,270;  those  for  inspection 
of  private  employment  agencies  are  reduced  from  $46,200  to  $45,040;  those 
for  factory  inspection  arc  increased  from  $221,799  to  $256,100;  those  for 
industrial  commission  are  increased  from  $518,120  to  $518,420;  those  for 
department  of  mines  and  minerals  are  decreased  from  $272,350  to  $248,340. 
(H.  B.  743.)  Annual  salaries  of  director  of  labor  and  of  director  of  mines 
and  minerals  are  reduced  from  $7,000  to  $5,000  until  January  1,  1925,  and  then 
restored  to  the  original  sums  until  July  1,  1925.  Similarly,  salaries  of  assistant 
director  of  labor  and  of  chief  factory  inspector  are  reduced  from  $4,000  to 
$3,000  and  again  restored.  Salaries  of  industrial  officers  are  continued  at 
$5,000  until  January  1,  1925,  when  that  of  the  chairman  is  increased  to  $7,500, 
while  those  of  the  other  four  are  increased  to  $6,000.  (H.  B.  220.)  Emergency 
appropriation  of  $75,000  is  made  to  attorney  general  for  prosecuticm  of  cases 
arising  out  of  the  Herrin  mine  riots.    (S.  B.  3.) 

Indiana,— h  department  of  mines  is  created,  headed  by  an  unpaid  board  of 
four  members  appointed  by  the  governor,  two  of  whom  must  be  coal  miners 
and  two  coal  operators.  Actual  expenses  are  allowed.  Chief  mine  inspector 
is  made  ex-officio  secretary  to  the  board.  He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  four  years  and  is  directed  to  appoint  five  assistant  inspectors  and  necessary 
clerical  help.  Department  is  directed  to  enforce  coal  mine  laws,  to  collect 
and  diflFuse  information  concerning  cause  and  prevention  of  mine  accidents, 
and  the  improvement  of  mining  methods  with  special  reference  to  health, 
safety,  and  conservation  of  resources,  to  promote  technical  efficiency,  to  super- 
vise mine  inspection  service,  and  to  submit  recommendations  for  mine  legisla- 
tion to  the  legislature.  Act  is  declared  supplemental  to  existing  laws  but 
conflicting  parts  are  repealed.  (C.  42.)  For  increase  of  mine  inspectors' 
salaries  sec  p.  292.  An  unpaid  administrative  building  council  is  created  with 
chairman  of  the  industrial  board,  secretary  of  board  of  health,  and  state 
fire  marshal  acting  as  administrative  committee  and  twelve  members  appointed 
by  them  with  approval  of  governor  as  advisory  committee.  Three  of  these 
must  be  engineers,  three  architects,  three  contractors,  and  three  building 
mechanics,  all  engaged  in  construction  industry  and  nominated  by  their  respective 
organizations.  Administrative  committee  is  directed  to  enforce  all  laws  relative 
to  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  places  of  employment  and  public 
buildings,  rendering  them  safe  and  sanitary,  and  may  make  necessary  rules, 
orders  and  classifications  to  this  end.    Advisory  committee  is  to  assist,  supply 
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information,  and  recommend  rules  and  regulations.  Employers  and  owners  of 
places  of  employment  and  public  buildings  are  directed  to  construct,  repair, 
and  maintain  them  so  as  to  make  them  safe  and  saniUry  in  accordance  with 
rules  of  administrative  committee,  and  the  committee  is  to  supervise  such 
places  in  order  to  protect  life,  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  employees  and 
other  frequenters.  It  shall  cooperate  with  local  authorities  in  this  work. 
Provision  is  made  for  special  investigation  and  order  on  complaint,  also  for 
court  appeal  from  rulings.  Penalty  for  employers  violating  orders  or  rules  of 
committee  or  court  decree  pursuant  thereto,  $10  to  $100  fine  for  each  offense. 
Terms  are  defined  and  exclude  agricultural  employments.  (C.  64.)  Annual 
appropriations  of  $24,763.62  are  made  to  match  federal  maternity  funds. 
Appropriations  for  industrial  board  are  reduced  from  $112,000  to  $90,000  with 
the  specific  provision  that  no  part  thereof  may  be  used  for  maintenance  of  a 
free  employment  bureau.     (C.  130.) 

/^iMi.— Immediately  after  making  an  inspection,  mine  inspectors  are  directed 
to  post  summary  of  conditions  fotmd  and  orders  issued  in  a  place  conspicuous 
and  accessible  to  miners.  Operators  are  directed  to  provide  places  approved 
by  inspector  and  protected  from  weather  for  posting  such  notices.  Any  persoo 
destroying  notices  without  permission  of  inspector  is  declared  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  (C.  16.)  For  duties  of  labor  commissioner  under  new  eleralor 
code  see  p.  296.  For  transfer  of  duties  under  arbitration  law  see  p.  278l 
Appropriation  for  o£Fice  equipment  for  administering  vocational  rehabilitatioo 
act  is  reduced  from  $800  to  $500.  (C.  295.)  Salary  appropriatkn  act  allows 
additional  clerk  at  $1,800  a  year  for  Sioux  City  office  of  labor  commissioner. 
(C.  334.) 

KanMs. — Number  of  factory  inspectors  to  be  employed  by  court  of  indus- 
trial relations  is  reduced  from  three  to  two,  as  is  also  the  number  of  mine 
inspectors.  Total  annual  appropriations  for  the  court  for  each  of  next  two 
years  are  reduced  from  $118*700  to  $77,900.  (C.  5.)  Ninety  per  cent  of  fees 
charged  by  mine  examining  board  are  to  be  held  in  a  special  fund  for  its 
official  use,  but  10  per  cent  thereof  are  declared  payable  to  the  general  revenue 
fund  to  cover  expense  of  board's  printing,  legal  advice,  auditing  and  handling  of 
accounts,  and  other  items  now  paid  from  the  general  revenue  fund.    (C  27.) 

Maine, — Not  over  one  thousand  instead  of  four  thousand  copies  of  biennial 
reports  of  commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  may  be  printed  hereafter. 
(C.  82.) 

Massachusetts, — Chairman  of  industrial  accident  board  may  now  appoint 
more  than  one  reviewing  board.  Boards  may  have  a  minimum  of  three  instead 
of  five  members.  (C.  151.)  Subject  to  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds, 
salary  of  chairman  of  industrial  accident  board  is  increased  from  $5,500  to 
$6,000,  salaries  of  other  members  from  $5,000  to  $5,500,  and  salary  of  secretary 
of  the  department  of  industrial  accidents  from  $4,500  to  $5,000,  all  as  of 
June  1,  1923.  (C.  477.)  For  appropriation  see  C.  126  and  C  494,  p.  329. 
Salary  of  commissioner  of  state  aid  and  pensions  is  no  longer  fixed  at 
$4,000  but  shall  be  determined  by  governor  and  council  within  $5,000  maximum. 
(C.  368.)  Act  making  appropriations  for  county  expenses  decreases  allow- 
ance for  pensions  in  Essex  county  from  $5,500  to  $5,200  and  increases  similar 
allowances  for  Hampden  county  from  $3,500  to  $5,000,  for  Hampshire  county 
from  $800  to  $1,000,   for  Norfolk  county  from  $2^00  to  $3,000,  and  for 
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Worcester  county  from  $13,000  to  $17,000.  (C.  342.)  Appropriations  for 
department  of  labor  and  industries  are  increased  from  $373,540  to  $374,480, 
for  encouraging  old  age  annuities  and  mutual  benefit  schemes  in  industrial 
plants  from  $3,000  to  $3,060,  for  compensating  injured  state  employees  from 
$17,000  later  supplemented  by  $4,000  to  $25,000,  for  retiring  statehouse  scrub- 
women and  cleaners  from  $1,560  later  supplemented  by  $768  to  $2,400,  for 
division  of  hygiene  in  department  of  health  from  $43,700  later  supplemented 
by  $15,000  to  $84,350  of  which  $46,130  is  specifically  allotted  to  maternity 
and  child  welfare  work.  (C.  126.)  Appropriations  for  commission  of  state 
aid  and  pensions  are  reduced  from  $42,700  to  41,750,  later  supplemented  by 
$500.  Appr(^riations  for  building,  boiler,  and  elevator  inspection  are  mcreased 
from  $315,850  to  $319,320  later  supplemented  by  $2,410.  Appropriations  for 
department  of  industrial  accidents  are  increased  from  $167,700  with  additional 
deficiency  appropriations  of  $1,750  and  $824.84  to  $176,500  with  a  $2,000  sup- 
plementary appropriation  and  in  addition  a  $1,647.56  deficiency  appropriation. 
Salaries  of  board  members  are  specifically  covered  by  $35,500  of  the  regular 
and  $2,000  of  the  supplemental  appropriation.  (C.  126  and  C.  494.)  Appro- 
priations for  special  commission  on  old  age  pensions  are  $15,000  and  for  aid  to 
persons  undergoing  rehabilitation  $2,500.    (C  494.) 

Michigan, — For  power  of  commission  to  determine  where  public  employ 
ment  offices  shall  be  located  see  p.  287,  and  to  condemn  unsafe  factory  ma- 
chinery see  p.  290.  For  increased  power  of  public  utilities  commissicMi  to 
require  protection  for  railroad  employees  see  p.  294.  Report  on  labor  statis- 
tics is  to  be  presented  biennially,  in  legislative  years,  instead  of  annually. 
Some  changes  are  made  in  list  of  subjects  to  be  covered.  Commissioner  is 
no  longer  specifically  authorized  to  appoint  special  agents  to  collect  such 
data.  (No.  206.)  Appropriations  for  each  of  next  two  years  for  department 
of  labor  and  industry  are  reduced  from  $174,935  to  $170,500.  (Na  193.) 
For  maternity  act  appropriations  see  p.  321. 

Minnesota. — Annual  reports  of  mine  inspector  are  to  be  submitted  in  March 
instead  of  September  and  shall  cover  calendar  year  instead  of  year  ending 
June  30.  (C.  41  and  62.)  For  duty  of  board  of  health  to  regulate  sanitation 
of  industrial  camps  see  p.  296.  For  duty  of  highway  commissioner  to  re- 
port accidents  see  p.  306.  The  compensation  insurance  board  is  continued. 
Its  third  member  is  to  be  the  actuary  of  the  state  insurance  department  serving 
without  additional  pay  instead  of  a  person  versed  in  workmen's  compensation 
rate  making  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  at  an  annual  salary  of  $4,500. 
(C.  263.)  Appropriations  for  industrial  commission  are  increased  from 
$192,000  and  $195,000  with  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,229.16  to 
$256,000  for  each  of  next  two  years.  Deficiency  appropriation  of  $22,000  is 
also  made  for  this  department.  For  each  year  $15,000  is  appropriated  to 
board  of  health  for  matenlity  and  infancy  protection.     (C  443.) 

Missouri,-— Law  creating  labor  department,  H.  B.  648,  passed  in  1921,  was 
defeated  on  referendum  vote  at  November,  1922,  election  and  is  now  void. 
Officers  issuing  employment  certificates  are  directed  to  keep  records  showing 
date  of  each  permit  issued  or  renewed,  name  and  age  of  child,  and  character 
of  emplo3mKnt  entered  in  each  case.  Semi-annual  reports  of  such  information 
must  be  transmitted  to  state  industrial  inspector.  (H.  B.  344.)  Power  of 
industrial  inspector  to  inspect  places  where  mattresses  are  made  and  sold  is 
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extended  to  allow  inspection  of  mattresses  and  materiab  for  their  manufac- 
ture. (H.  B.  372.)  Fees  and  fines  collected  from  private  employment  agencies, 
formerly  held  as  special  fund  by  commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  are  hence- 
forth to  be  paid  into  state  treasury.  (S.  B.  184.)  Appropriations  for  two 
years  for  bureau  of  labor  statistics  are  increased  from  $52,000  to  $59,500. 
Appreciations  for  two  years  for  industrial  inspector's  work  are  $65,000,  for 
mining  department  are  $45,600.  (Last  two  items  included  in  labor  department 
appropriations  m  1921  and  1922.)  A  $25,000  appropriation  for  rehabilitation 
was  vetoed.  (H.  B.  670.)  Appropriations  for  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
reduced  from  $80,858.88  to  $15,000.     (H.  B.  671.) 

Montana. — ^For  duties  of  boards  of  county  commissioners  imder  old  age 
pension  act  see  p.  317.  Boiler  inspectors  appointed  by  industrial  accident  board 
are  to  be  designated  by  railroad  commissioners  as  inspectors  of  steam  vessels 
and  other  boats  and  are  to  serve  in  this  capacity  without  additional  pay. 
Separate  vessel  inspector  at  $1,200  salary  is  no  longer  to  be  appointed.  (C.  105.) 
Conflicting  sections  of  coal  mining  code  are  reconciled  to  provide  clearly  that 
examinations  for  positions  of  mine  inspector,  mine  foremen,  and  mine  exam- 
iner shall  be  held  by  the  state  board  of  mine  examiners.  Sections  providing  for 
special  county  examining  boards  are  repealed.  (C.  142.)  Disposition  of 
money  received  from  state  fair  by  department  of  agriculture,  labor  and  in- 
dustry is  changed.  (C.  165.)  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  (aparently  to  cover 
a  deficiency)  is  made  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  industrial  accident  board  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1923.  (H.  B.  165.)  Deficiency  appropriation  of  $15 J5 
is  made  for  coal  mine  inspection.  (H.  B.  362.)  Apprc^riations  for  each 
of  next  two  years  are  increased  from  $53,146  to  $54,000  for  industrial  acci- 
dent board,  and  from  $10,000  to  $13,500  (originally  $15,000,  but  lowered  by 
itemized  veto)  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  (H.  B.  389.)  Appropriations 
for  each  of  next  two  years  for  department  of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry 
are  reduced  from  $38,675  and  $38,575  to  $38,259.  Original  appropriation  of 
$42,510  was  reduced  by  itemized  veto.  (H.  B.  405.)  For  maternity  appro- 
priations see  p.  322. 

Nebraska,— GeatrsA  appropriation  act  of  1921  is  repealed  and  new  law 
covering  same  period  reduces  biennial  appropriations  for  labor  department 
from  $41,358  to  $35,868,  and  combined  allotment  for  vocational  education  and 
rehabilitation  work  from  $197,780  to  $178,775.  (C.  7.  Special  session  1922.) 
For  extension  of  powers  of  railway  commission  see  p.  294.  Biennial  appropri- 
ations for  department  of  labor  are  reduced  from  $35,868  to  $22,500.  Appro- 
priations for  rehabilitation,  formerly  combined  with  those  for  vocational 
education,  are  $25,000  exclusive  of  general  salary  and  maintenance  allotment 
for  the  board.  Appropriation  is  made  for  maternity  and  infancy  care  showing 
acceptance  of  federal  funds  but  it  is  not  segr^;ated  from  other  public  welfare 
department  appropriations.    (C.  28.) 

^ft/aJa.— Provisions  covering  issuance  of  hoisting  engineers'  licenses  after 
beginning  of  license  year  are  repealed.  (C.  18.)  Specific  requirements  as  to 
nature  of  labor  statistics  to  be  collected  are  repealed  and  commissioner  of 
labor  is  directed  to  collect  statistics  essential  to  administration  of  the  labor 
laws.  (C.  53.)  For  creation  of  old  age  pension  commission  see  p.  317.  In- 
dustrial commission  is  authorized  to  invest  not  over  1^  per  cent  of  total 
assets  of  state  insurance  fund  in  an  office  building  in  Carson  City,  to  occupy 
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as  much  thereof  as  is  needed,  and  to  rent  the  remainder.  Income  from  rentals 
is  to  be  applied  to  expense  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  building.  (C. 
177.)  For  duties  of  labor  commissioner  under  law  creating  public  employ- 
ment service  and  for  appropriations  therefor  see  p.  287.  For  duty  of  board 
of  health  to  enforce  sanitary  law  for  construction  camps  see  p.  297.  Biennial 
appropriaticHis  for  mine  inspector  are  increased  from  $27,500  to  $28,000— the 
additional  $500  to  be  spent  for  gas  masks  for  mine  rescue  work.  Appropri- 
ations for  labor  commissioner  are  reduced  from  $9,750  to  $9,000.     (C.  145.) 

New  Hampshire,— Appropriations  for  two  years  for  bureau  of  labor  are 
decreased  from  $10,050  and  $10,950  respectively  to  $7,550  and  $8,450,  those  for 
factory  inspection  are  reduced  from  $11,400  to  $10,850  for  each  year,  and  those 
for  free  emptoyment  bureau  from  $3,950  to  $2,400  for  each  year.  (C.  124  and 
126.)     For  maternity  act  appropriations  see  p.  322. 

New  Jersey. — Annual  appropriations  for  department  of  labor  are  increased 
from  $250,130  to  $250,700,  those  for  payment  of  pensions  from  $25,000  to 
$28,000,  those  for  state  employees'  retirement  system  from  $25,000  to  $92,575. 
(C.  165.)  Deficiency  appropriations  of  $7,500  are  made  for  payment  of  pen- 
sions, and  of  $139.10  for  stenographic  service  for  labor  department.  (C.  164.) 
For  duties  of  labor  commissioner  under  law  regulating  smoking  in  factories  see 
p.  290. 

New  Mexico. — ^Appropriation  for  department  of  public  welfare  specifies 
that  as  much  thereof  as  is  necessary  may  be  used  to  match  federal  maternity 
care  funds.  Joint  appropriations  for  vocaticxial  education  and  rehabilitation 
are  decreased  from  $30,058.17  td  $15,000  for  each  of  next  two  years.  De- 
ficiency appropriation  of  $386.03  is  made  for  state  mine  inspector's  work. 
(C.  153.) 

New  York. — A  bureau  of  women  in  industry  is  created  in  the  labor  de- 
partment with  not  less  than  six  investigators,  all  women,  one  of  whom  must 
be  a  physician.  It  is  to  investigate  and  report  concemii^  employment  con- 
ditions of  women  and  minors  and  to  make  recommendations  for  their  im- 
provement. Commissioner  is  directed  to  submit  such  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  in  his  annual  report.  (C.  607.)  Factory  and  mercantile  inspectors 
are  divided  into  six  grades  whose  salaries  are  respectively  $1,680,  $1^00, 
$1,920,  $2,100,  $2,220,  and  $2,400.  Supervising  inspectors  are  to  be  paid  $3,500. 
Each  inspector  after  serving  one  year  in  a  given  grade  is  automatically  ad- 
vanced to  the  next  higher  grade.  (C.  884.)  For  increase  of  state  fund  ex- 
pense limit  see  p.  308.  For  supervision  of  pension  funds  by  superintendent 
of  insurance  see  p.  319.  For  maternity  act  appropriations  see  p.  322.  For 
change  in  definition  of  "enforcement  authority^'  in  act  regulating  places  of 
public  amusement  see  p.  297.  Extra  appropriation  of  $150,000  is  made  for 
labor  department  for  remainder  of  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  $100,000  thereof 
to  be  expended  for  personal  service.  Budget  for  use  of  these  funds  must  be 
approved  by  governor  and  chairmen  of  senate  finance  committee  and  house 
ways  and  means  committee.  (C.  55.)  Annual  appropriations  for  department 
of  labor  are  increased  from  $1,188,450  to  $2,009,528.  Unexpended  balance  of 
$43,116  is  reappropriated  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work.  Appropriations 
of  $130,000  made  for  division  of  maternity,  infancy  and  child  hygiene  in 
health  department.     (C.  225.)     Several  items  of  labor  department  appropria- 
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tions  in  C.  225  are  amended  as  to  use  but  not  as  to  amount.  An  additional 
apiM-opriation  of  $12,375  is  made  for  deficiency  in  rental  of  foimer  labor 
department  premises  due  to  action  of  former  industrial  commissioDer  ''in 
abandoning  premises  without  proper  notice  to  the  lessor."  (C  450.)  For 
appropriation  to  cover  certain  wage  increases  see  p.  280.  Reappropriatioo 
of  $77,00527  made  for  division  of  maternity,  infancy  and  child  hygiene. 
(C.  402.) 

North  Carolina, — For  creation  of  employment  bureau  for  deaf  in  depart- 
ment of  labor  see  p.  287.  For  each  of  next  two  years  annual  appropriations 
for  public  employment  office  are  increased  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  with  proviso 
that  necessary  amounts  be  used  to  establish  a  bureau  for  employment  of 
deaf  persons.  Annual  appropriations  lor  maintenance  of  persons  undergoing 
industrial  rehabilitation  training  are  increased  from  $5,000  to  $15,000.  (C.  163.) 
For  maternity  care  appropriations  see  p.  322. 

North  Dakota, — A  Uw  vesting  in  the  board  of  administration  various  new 
powers  and  duties  relative  to  child  welfare,  directs  it  to  secure  enforcement 
of  child  labor  laws,  aud  to  cooperate  with  school  authorities  in  enforcing 
compulsory  education  law.  (S.  B.  172.)  For  extensive  powers  of  board  of 
administration  mider  child  labor  law,  and  for  enforcement  authority  of  certain 
other  officials  see  p.  298.  For  change  in  provisions  for  examination  of  mine 
foremen  see  p.  292.  Duties  of  food  commissioner,  including  enforcement 
of  law  regulating  sanitary  conditions  in  bakeries,  dairies,  food  factories,  pack- 
ing houses,  hotels,  markets  and  other  places  used  for  preparation,  manufacture, 
packing,  storage,  or  sale  of  food,  are  transferred  to  the  state  food  commis- 
sioner and  chemist  whose  office  is  newly  created.  (S.  B.  335.)  For  duty  of 
certain  local  government  officials  to  supply  certain  information  to  workmen's 
compensation  bureau  see  p.  308.  For  law  requiring  annual  audit  of  work- 
men's compensation  bureau  see  p.  308.  For  maternity  act  appropriation  sec 
p.  322.  Appropriations  for  two  years  for  department  of  agriculture  and 
labor  are  reduced  from  $30,/00  to  $27,100;  for  industrial  commbsion  from 
$25,000  to  $12,890.  (S.  B.  86.)  Appropriations  for  two  years  for  minimum 
wage  department  are  reduced  from  $10,200  to  $9,100.  (H.  B.  94.)  .Appropria- 
tions for  two  years  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work  are  $14,000  exclusive  of 
general  office  appropriation  lumped  with  that  for  vocational  education.  (S.  B. 
103.)  Appropriations  for  two  years  for  mine  inspection  are  reduced  from 
$10,000  to  $9,900.  (S.  B.  158.)  Salary  of  commissioner  of  immigration  is 
increased  from  $3,000  to  $3,600.  His  bond  is  decreased  from  $10,000  to  $1,000. 
He  is  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Lignite  Coal  Operators'  Association  to 
assist  in  development  of  the  lignite  coal  industry.  Appropriations  for  his 
work  are  decreased  from  $200,000  to  $18,000.     (S.  B.  197.) 

Ohio, — For  creation  of  a  board  of  building  standards  and  for  its  powers 
see  p.  298.  For  creation  of  commission  on  minimum  wage  see  p.  280. 
Appropriations  for  each  of  two  years  for  department  of  industrial  relations 
are  increased  from  $781,225  and  $781,025  plus  $32,500  for  both  years'  capital 
outlay,  with  a  special  appropriation  of  $20,000  to  carry  out  the  new  occupational 
disease  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  to  $840,280  and  $839,980 
plus  $4,500  for  capital  outlay;  those  for  rehabilitation  are  decreased  from 
$54,710  to  $54,709.10;  those  for  workmen's  compensation  insurance  for  sute 
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employees  are  increased  from  $67,500  to  $107,500;  and  those  to  match 
federal  maternity  care  funds  are  $38,843.46.    (H.  B.  622.) 

Oklahofna.—yADnual  appropriations  for  industrial  commission  are  increased 
from  $39,520  to  $52,210;  for  department  of  labor  from  $42,120  to  $62,910  of 
which,  however,  items  amounting  to  $18,000  were  vetoed;  for  mine  inspection 
from  $15,262.50,  of  which  $1,800  was  vetoed,  to  $16,612.50;  for  mining  board 
from  $3,443  to  $3,610.  Commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
fix  and  put  into  effect  a  schedule  fee  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  for  inspection 
of  factories  and  boilers.  (C.  49.)  Deficiency  appropriation  of  $162.10  made 
for  state  miring  board.  (C.  131.)  Annual  appropriations  for  each  of  next 
two  years  for  bureau  of  maternity  and  infancy  of  state  health  department  are 
$21,370.52.  An  annual  budget  of  $45,050  is  set  forth,  the  balance  to  be  defrayed 
from  federal  fimds.    (C.  168.) 

Oregon. — For  new  basis  for  calculation  of  state's  contribution  to  state 
fund  see  p.  310.  Biennial  appropriations  for  industrial  welfare  commission 
are  reduced  from  $8,500  to  $7,087.  (C.  236.)  Biennial  appropriations  for 
board  of  conciliation  are  increased  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  (C.  255.)  For 
maternity  care  appropriations  see  p.  322.  For  vocational  rehabilitation  appro- 
priation see  p.  315. 

Pennsylvania. — New  administrative  code  reorganizes  department  of  labor. 
Existing  divisions  and  bureaus  are  abolished,  as  are  also  offices  of  chief 
inspector  of  department  of  labor,  and  of  manager,  assistant  manager,  actuary, 
and  counsel  for  the  state  workmen's  insurance  board.  Commissioner,  now 
known  as  secretary  of  labor  and  industry,  may  create  new  bureaus  and  divisions 
subject  to  approval  of  state  executive  board,  and  may  appoint  necessary  deputies 
and  bureau  heads  ami  other  employees  with  approval  of  governor.  Workmen's 
compensation  board,  workmen's  compensation  referees,  and  state  workmen's 
insurance  board  become  departmental  administrative  bodies  in  the  department 
of  labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  financially  subordinate  to  the 
secretary  of  labor.  Industrial  board  becomes  an  advisory  board  in  the  depart- 
ment. Secretary  of  labor  becomes  an  ex  officio  member  of  these  bodies  and 
chairman  of  the  industrial  board  and  state  workmen's  insurance  board.  The 
number  of  workmen's  compensation  referees  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
secretary  of  labor  and  the  governor.  The  department  and  its  subordinate 
bodies  continue  to  exercise  approximately  the  same  powers  under  more  cen- 
tralized control.  Powers  and  duties  in  respect  to  accident  prevention,  work- 
men's compensation,  labor  statistics,  industrial  surveys,  women's  work,  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  arbitration  and  mediation,  and  industrial  inspection 
are  specified  b  detail.  (No.  274.)  Commissioner  of  labor  and  industry  is 
authorized  to  appoint  four  instead  of  two  supervising  inspectors.  (No.  142.) 
Act  providing  for  appointment  of  inspector  of  steam  engines  and  boilers  for 
Allegheny  county  is  repealed.  (No.  148.)  For  new  powers  of  labor  com- 
missioner under  employment  agency  law  see  p.  286.  For  powers  and  duties 
of  department  of  labor  and  industry  under  boiler  inspection  act  see  p.  299. 
For  powers  and  duties  of  department  of  labor  and  industry  under  elevator 
safety  law  see  p.  299.  Department  of  labor  is  directed  to  enforce  a  new  act 
for  sanitary  control  of  the  manufacture  and  renovation  of  bedding  and 
upholstery.  Fees  collected  thereunder  are  appropriated  to  it  to  cover  this 
administrative  expense.    (No.  314.)    New  administrative  code  continues  depart- 
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mcnt  of  mines  and  its  chief  becomes  secretary  of  the  department  with  powers 
of  organization  and  appointment  similar  to  those  vested  in  secretary  of  labor 
and  industry.  Anthracite  mine  inspectors,  bituminous  mine  inspectors,  and 
anthracite  mine  cave  commission  become  departmental  administrative  bodies 
with  powers  practically  unchanged.  Mine  inspectors'  examining  boards  for 
anthracite  and  bituminous  mines  are  continued,  apparently  as  independent 
boards,  with  the  secretary  of  mines  serving  as  chairman  of  each.  (No.  274.) 
For  creation  of  old  age  assistance  commission  and  appropriations  therefor 
see  p.  319.  For  creation  of  retirement  board  to  administer  state  employees* 
retirement  system  and  for  appropriations  therefor  see  p.  319.  For  creation  of 
mine  examining  board  for  certain  bituminous  mine  employees  see  p.  293. 
For  required  audit  of  state  fund  and  check  on  disbursements  see  p.  310.  For 
disposal  of  certain  fees  charged  mine  operators  and  employees  see  p.  293. 

Porto  Rico, — For  creation  of  public  employment  service  see  p.  287.  Ap- 
propriations for  each  of  the  next  two  years  are  increased  from  $38^392.75 
to  $62,700  for  the  bureau  of  labor  and  from  $6,450  to  $6,800  for  the  workmen's 
relief  commission.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  is  made  for  the  workmen's 
relief  trust  fund.  (No.  50.)  For  appropriation  for  salary  investigation  com- 
mission see  p.  280.  Commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  is  to  serve  as  one 
member  of  the  newly  created  rural  improvement  commission.  (No.  21,  spe- 
cial session.)  For  creation  of  pension  board  to  administer  new  retirement 
act  see  p.  320. 

Rhode  Islands— FoT  creation  of  retirement  board  to  administer  Providence 
employees'  pension  act  see  p.  320.  For  power  of  board  of  health  to  extend  list 
of  prohibited  occupations  see  p.  291.  Annual  appropriation  bill  covers  only 
eleven  months'  period  because  of  change  of  fiscal  year  dates.  Appropriations 
for  rehabilitation,  for  physical  examination  of  children  for  employment,  for 
labor  department  salaries,  for  public  employment  offices,  for  factory  inspec- 
tion equal  eleven-twelfths  of  full  year's  appropriation  in  1922.  Appropriations 
for  expenses  of  labor  commissioner  are  increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,583.33 
for  eleven  months  (equivalent  to  $5,000  for  full  year) ;  for  salaries  of  in- 
spector and  deputy  inspector  of  steam  boilers  are  increased  from  $5,000 
to  $4,700  for  eleven  months  (equivalent  to  $5,127.25  for  full  year) ;  for 
expenses  of  boiler  inspector  are  decreased  from  $2,500  to  $1,250  for  eleven 
months  (equivalent  to  $1,469.52  for  full  year).     (C.  2350.) 

S'outh  Carolina. — For  altered  jurisdiction  in  certain  child  labor  cases  see  p. 
290.    For  maternity  care  appropriations  see  p.  322. 

South  Dakota. — For  duties  of  industrial  commission  under  minimum  wage 
law  see  p.  280.  Annual  appropriations  foil  salary  and  work  of  immigra- 
tion commissioner  are  reduced  from  $25,425  to  $21,400;  for  salary  of  deputy 
industrial  commissioner  from  $2,520  to  $2,400;  for  expenses  of  industrial 
commissioner  from  $3,340  to  $2,850;  for  salary  and  work  of  mine  inspector 
from  $3,150  to  $3,000.  Annual  appropriation  for  industrial  rehabilitation  is  in- 
creased from  $5,000. to  $6,050.  Appropriation  for  payment  of  accident  com- 
pensation claims  of  state  employees  for  two  years  is  reduced  from  $10,000 
to  $7,500.    (C.  16.)    For  maternity  care  appropriations  sec  p.  323. 

Tennessee.— 'Act  reorganizing  state  administration  creates  a  department  of 
labor  as  one  of  eight  main  departments  and  vests  therein  powers  and  duties 
of  the  chief  mine  inspector,  mining  statistician,  district  mine  inspector,  work- 
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shop  and  factory  inspector,  fire  prevention  commissioner,  and  the  hotel  in- 
spection powers  of  the  food  and  drug  inspector.  It  is  in  addition  directed 
to  supervise  administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  to  collect 
information  on  labor  subjects,  to  enforce  labor  laws,  and  to  inspect  places  of 
employment  with  relation  to  sanitary  conditions,  heat,  light,  ventilation,  fire 
exits,  dangerous  machinery,  and  child  labor.  It  is  empowered  to  prescribe 
safeguards  and  other  devices,  to  order  reasonable  changes  in  construction 
maintenance  and  repair  of  places  of  employment,  and  to  require  actions 
necessary  for  protection  of  life,  health  and  safety  of  employees.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  four  divisions,  one  of  mines,  one  of  factory  inspecticm,  one 
of  fire  prevention,  and  one  of  workmen's  compensation.  Commissioner  of 
labor,  who  heads  the  department,  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $4,500,  and  divi- 
sion heads  salaries  of  $2,500  each.  Various  bodies  now  dealing  with  labor 
matters  are  abolished.  Board  of  examiners  of  miners  is  subordinated  to  the 
newly  created  division  of  professional  registration  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. (C.  7.)  Sections  of  factory  and  workshop  law  requiring  payment 
of  graduated  inspection  fees  are  repealed.  (C.  89.)  Biennial  appropriations 
for  new  department  of  labor  are  $140,200.  (C.  15.)  Supplemental  appro- 
priations for  this  purpose  amount  to  $28,800.  Biennial  appropriations  to 
match  federal  maternity  funds  are  $20,000.    (C.  74.) 

Texas, — For  increased  salaries  of  industrial  accident  board  members  see 
p.  311.  For  power  of  insurance  commission  to  fix  workmen's  compensa- 
tion rates,  and  for  increased  salaries  of  members  see  p.  311.  Annual  appro- 
priations for  each  of  next  two  years  to  match  federal  funds  for  maternity 
and  infancy  work  are  $36,450.52.  Annual  appropriations  for  bureau  of  labor 
statistics  are  increased  from  $25,300  to  $26,550  for  1924  and  $25,950  for 
1925;  for  state  mining  board  are  reduced  from  $3,000  to  $2,200  and  $2,000; 
for  industrial  accident  board  are  reduced  from  $38,575  to  $30,950.  (C.  28, 
third  called  session.)  Emergency  appropriation  of  $2,987.48  is  made  for  in- 
dustrial accident  board  for  balance  of  fiscal  year.    (C.  27,  third  called  session.) 

Utah. — Law  regulating  manufacture  of  bedding  authorizes  industrial  com- 
mission to  cooperate  with  board  of  health  in  inspection  of  establishments  cov- 
ered and  enforcement  of  act.  (C.  61.)  For  annual  audit  of  state  insurance 
fund  see  p.  311.  Biennial  appropriations  for  industrial  commission  are  re- 
duced from  $95,600  to  $85,390,  and  for  insurance  of  state  employees  from 
$3,000  to  $2,000.  Biennial  appropriation  to  match  federal  maternity  funds 
are  $13,240.    (C  108.) 

Vermont. — Act  reorganizing  and  consolidating  administrative  departments 
subordinates  commissioner  of  industries  to  public  service  commission  but 
leaves  his  duties  and  responsibilities  exclusively  in  his  hands.  Powers  and 
duties  of  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  and  of  commissioner  of  weights 
and  measures  are  vested  in  commissioner  of  industries.  (No.  8.)  Provision 
is  made  for  action  to  compel  compliance  with  law  requiring  fire  escapes  on 
buildings  in  which  persons  are  employed  above  the  second  floor.  (No.  121.) 
Annual  appropriations  for  commissioner  of  industries  are  decreased  from 
$l5/)00  to  $12,000.  Appropriation  of  $146.40  is  made  to  cover  expenditure 
by  committee  on  the  budget  in  "the  railroad  strike  emergency."     (No.  28.) 

IVashington.—Biennhl  appropriations  for  director  of  labor  and  industry 
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arc  reduced  from  $852,079  to  $668,627.  (C  50.)  For  maternity  act  ap- 
propriations see  p.  S23. 

West  Ftryinia.— Number  of  factory  inspectors  is  increased  from  four  to 
six.    (C  48.) 

JVisconsin,— For  powers  and  duties  of  board  of  control  under  law  regu- 
lating public  works  to  relieve  unemployment  see  p.  288.  For  restriction  of 
industrial  commission's  power  to  regulate  hours  of  women  in  hotels  see 
p.  283.  For  powers  of  industrial  commission  under  law  regulating  dry 
cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  see  p.  229.  Board  of  public  affairs  is 
directed  to  investigate  duplication  of  visits  and  travel  by  inspectors  of  various 
state  boards  and  departments  and  to  formulate  plans  for  co-ordination  to 
eliminate  such  duplication.  Departments  and  inspectors  are  directed  to  comply 
with  certain  requirements  to  this  end.  (C.  257.)  Annual  appropriations  for 
board  of  conciliation  are  reduced  from  $5,000  to  $2,500.  (C.  41.)  Annual 
appropriations  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work  are  increased  from  $22,400 
to  $25,100.  (C.  239.)  For  use  of  board  of  health  appropriations  to  match 
maternity  act  ftmds  see  p.  323. 

Wyoming, — For  creation,  membership,  and  powers  of  child  labor  commis- 
sion, and  for  duties  of  certain  officers  to  assist  in  enforcement  of  child  labor 
laws  see  p.  300.  For  authorization  of  appointment  of  inspectors  to  collect 
state  fund  premiums  see  p.  314.  For  power  of  mine  inspectors  to  require 
employment  of  shot  inspectors  in  certain  coal  mines  see  p.  293.  For  duty  of 
district  attorneys  and  attorney  general  to  enforce  women's  hour  law  see  p.  283. 
State  board  of  immigrants  and  commissioner  of  immigration  are  abolished 
and  their  powers  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
(C.  100.)  Biennial  appropriations,  including  salary,  for  commissioner  of  labor 
and  statistics  are  reduced  from  $13,200  to  $10,346  but  apparently  his  annual 
salary  is  increased  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  Appropriations  for  coal  mine 
inspectors  of  district  one  and  two  are  reduced  from  $9,855.84  and  $8,048 
respectively,  to  $8,924.68  and  $8,870,  and  their  salaries  are  apparently  increased 
from  $2,600  to  $3,000  each.  Appropriations  for  board  of  examiners  for  coal 
mmc  inspectors  are  reduced  from  $1,000  to  $800.  (C.  115.)  Any  sums  in 
state  treasury  to  credit  of  vocational  training  maintenance  fund,  but  not 
exceeding  federal  allotment  in  any  year,  may  be  expended  for  rehabilitation 
work.    (C.  39.) 

United  States. — For  power  of  secretary  of  labor  to  permit  certain  aliens 
to  remain  in  the  country  see  p.  276.  For  creation  and  duties  of  personnel 
classification  board  see  p.  271.  Regular  appropriations  for  department  of 
state  for  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  allows  $200,000  for  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries,  and  $3,000  for  acknowledging 
service  of  vessels  rescuing  shipwrecked  American  seamen  and  citizens.  (Public 
377 f  67th  Gmgress,  4th  session.)  Regular  appropriations  for  department  of 
labor  and  its  various  bureaus  for  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  amount  to  $6,961,556 
of  which  $1,240,000  is  the  maternity  act  appropriation  and  $210,000  is  allotted 
to  the  employment  service.  (Public  380,  67th  Congress,  4th  session.)  Deficiency 
appropriation  act  for  year  ending  June  30,  1923,  allows  for  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen  $21,421.33  for  1921,  $10,694.48  for  1922,  and  a  total  of 
$1,823.13  for  various  audited  claims  for  the  same  purpose.    Same  act  allows 
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audited  claims  for  labor  department  amounting  to  $83.40.  (Public  385,  67th 
Congress,  4th  session.)  Regular  appropriation  act  for  the  department  of  the- 
interior  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  includes  $68*940  for  bureau  of 
pensions  for  administering  civil  service  retirement  act,  and  $1,769,700  for  bureau 
of  mines,  and  authorizes  public  health  service  to  detail  medical  officers  for 
cooperative  work  with  bureau  of  mines  at  its  expense  for  health,  safety,  and 
sanitation  in  mines.  (Public  395,  67th  Congress,  4th  session.)  Regular 
appropriations  for  year  ending  June  30,  1924,  for  employees*  compensation 
commission  are  $2,432,740,  for  interstate  commerce  commission  for  promoting 
safety  on  railroads  are  $700,000,  for  railroad  labor  board  are  $340,000,  and 
for  rehabilitation  work  under  veterans'  bureau  are  $120,743,000.  Responsibility 
for  care  and  maintenance  of  department  of  labor  building  and  appropriations 
therefor  are  transferred  from  secretary  of  labor  to  superintendent  of  state, 
war,  and  navy  department  buildings.  (Public  409,  67th  Congress,  4th  sessioa) 
Regular  appropriation  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1924,  allows  $5,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage 
board  provided  that  not  over  $2,000  be  expended  therefor  from  this  or  the 
deficiency  appropriation  between  April  30,  1923,  and  the  time  when  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  be  decided,  and  allows  $10,000  for  District  of  Columbia 
employees'  pension  fund,  and  $4,500  for  District  of  Columbia  health  department 
for  enforcement  of  law  regulating  employment  of  women.  (Public  457,  67th 
Congress,  4th  session.)  Coal  commission  act  is  amended  to  permit  judges  to 
serve  as  tmpaid  members  or  advisory  members  without  impairing  their  tenure 
of  office  as  judges,  to  vest  in  the  commission  additional  powers  for  securing 
testimony  and  information,  and  to  increase  appropriations  for  its  work  from 
$200,000  to  $600,000.  (Public  499,  67th  Congress,  4th  session.)  Deficiency 
and  supplemental  appropriation  act  allows  $475,000  for  employees'  compen- 
sation commission ;  $400,000  for  United  States  coal  commission  for  fiscal  years 
1923  and  1924;  $120  for  labor  department  to  refimd  erroneous  immigration 
fines;  $12,053.37  for  department  of  state  for  relief  and  protection  of  American 
seamen,  and  a  number  of  small  audited  claims  for  labor  department,  bureau  of 
mines,  rehabilitation  work,  and  relief  of  seamen.  (Public  543,  67th  Congress, 
4th  sessk>n.)    For  appropriations  to  supplement  salaries  see  p.  280. 
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II.    Topical  Index  by  States 

THE  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  forty-four  states,  two  territories,  and  one 
insular  possession  which  held  regular  sessions,  by  those  which  held  special 
sessions,  and  by  Georgia  and  Nebraska  which  held  sessions  too  late  in  1922 
for  review  in  that  year,  together  with  the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress,  third  and  fourth  sessions,  are  indexed  herewith  by  states  in 
alphabetical  order  with  chapter  and  page  references  to  the  session  law  volnmes. 
The  figures  in  heavier  type,  outside  the  parentheses,  refer  to  pages  in  this 
Review. 

ALABAMA 

Individual  Bargaining:  garnishment  of  public  employees'  salaries  author- 
ized (No.  427).  p.  575),  p.  272. 

Hours:  hours  of  certain  public  employees  limited  (No.  276,  p.  163), 
p.  281;  penalties  of  Sunday  observance  law  revised  (Na  417, 
p.  559).  p.  284. 

Employment:  emigrant  labor  agents  regulated  (No.  181,  p.  206),  p.  285; 
working  convicts  and  free  labor  together  forbidden  in  certain 
counties  (No.  312,  p.  193,  and  No.  411,  p.  291),  p.  288. 

Safety  and  Health:  rmilation  of  safety  and  sanitation  of  buildings 
authorized  (No.  435.  p.  581),  p.  295. 

Social  Insurance:  maintenance  of  disabled  persons  durinj^  rehabilitation 
authorized  (No.  507,  p.  676),  p.  314;  federal  matermty  act  accepted 
(No.  59,  p.  35),  p.  320:  duties  of  compensation  commissioner  trans- 
ferred (No.  464,  p.  607),  p.  302. 

Administration:  county  boards  of  child  welfare  authorized  (No.  369, 
p.  389).  p.  324;  certain  domestic  relations  courts  given  jurisdiction 
in  child  labor  cases  (No.  466,  p.  612),  p.  324;  salaries  and  appro- 
priations for  mine  inspectors  increased  (No.  503,  p.  670),  p.  324; 
appropriations  for  rehabilitation  (No.  507.  p.  676),  p.  324. 

ALASKA  "^"^▼^ 

(Page  numbers  not  yet  available.) 

Individual  Bargaining:  wage  protection  law  enacted  (C.  49),  p  271; 
lien  created  for  labor  in  fish  product  plans  (C.  53),  p.  272. 

Safety  and  Health:  certificates  of  competency  required  for  certain  mine 
employees  (C.  35).  p.  291. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (C.  98),  p.  302; 
appropriation  for  accident  and  workmen's  compensation  statistics 
(C.  9(5),  p.  325;  old  age  pension  act  amended  (C.  46),  p.  315; 
appropriation  therefor  (C.  96),  p.  325. 

Administration:  co-operation  with  federal  government  in  mine  inspec- 
tion provided  for  (C.  82).  p.  3^4;  appropriations  for  old  age 
pensions  and  for  collection  of  accident  and  workmen's  compensation 
statistics   (C.  96),  p.  325. 

ARIZONA 

Indizndual  Bargaining:  restriction  of  immigration  urged  (S.  J.  M. 
No.  1,  p.  347),  p.  276;  preference  given  to  citizens  for  state  employ- 
ment (C.  77,  p.  296).  p.  276;  office  of  state  immigration  commis- 
sioner abolished  (C.  12,  p.  57),  p.  276;  political  activities  of 
employees  protected  (C.  10,  p.  53),  p.  276. 

Collective  Bargaining:  President  urged  to  force  settiement  of  railroad 
strike  (S.  C.  R.  No.  6,  p.  325),  p.  278;  federal  government  urged 
to  correct  conditions  resulting  from  railroad  strike  (H.  C.  R.  No.  6, 
p.  330).  p.  293. 

Minimum  Wage:  minimum  wage  for  women  increased  (C.  3,  p.  6), 
p.  280. 
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Safety  and  Health:  federal  government  urged  to  increase  safety  inspec- 
tion force  for  railroads  (H.  C.  R.  Na  6.  p.  330),  p.  293. 

Social  Insurance:  assessment  of  certain  costs  in  personal  injury  suits 
determined  (C.  30,  p.  102),  p.  300;  claim  allowed  for  care  of 
injured  state  employee  (C  16,  p.  70),  p.  300;  maternity  act  accepted 
(C.  70,  p.  176).  p.  321. 

Admmistration:  office  of  immigration  commissioner  abolished  (C.  12, 
p.  57),  p.  276;  appropriations  for  mine  inspection,  for  rehabilitation, 
and  for  maternity  care  (C.  77 ,  p.  256),  p.  325. 

ARKANSAS 

Indwidval  Bargaining:  settlement  of  disputes  over  wages  is  provided 
for  (Act  380,  p.  351),  p.  271;  jurisdiction  in  blacksmith's  lien  cases 
changed  (Act  252,  p.  201),  p.  272;  lien  created  for  oil  and  gas  well 
laborers  (Act  513,  p.  430),  p.  273;  penalties  added  to  certain  parts 
of  mechanics'  lien  law  (Act  563,  p.  458),  p.  273;  lien  law  for 
laborers  on  wells  extended  (Act  615,  p.  4^),  p.  273. 

Collective  Bargaining:  committee  created  to  investigate  strike  conditions 
(S.  C.  R.  1,  p.  801),  p.  278;  work  of  committee  continued  (Act 
376,  p.  343),  p.  278. 

Minimum  Wage:  wages  for  Izard  county  road  work  determined 
(Special  Act  476,  p.  982),  p.  279;  w^es  for  Dallas  county  road 
work  determined  (Snecial  Act  460,  p.  959),  p.  279. 

Safety  and  Health:  boiler  inspection  requirements  strengthened  (Act 
369,  p.  322),  p.  325. 

Social  Insurance:  rehabilitation  act  accepted  (Act  70,  p.  30),  p.  314; 
maternity  act  accepted  (Act  97,  p.  50),  p.  321;  appropriations  for 
maternity  care  (Act  744,  p.  704),  p.  325. 

Administration:  labor  commissioner  empowered  to  determine  wage 
disputes  (Act  380,  p.  351),  p.  271;  boiler  inspection  department 
created  (Act  369,  p.  322),  p.  325;  salary  and  expense  allowance  of 
mine  inspector  increased  (Act  121,  p.  80),  p.  ^5 '  appropriations 
for  mine  inspection  for  1921-'1923  (Act.  220,  p.  1/9),  p.  325;  for 
1922-1923  (Act  726,  p.  659),  p.  325;  maternity  act  appropriations 
(Act.  744,  p.  704),  p.  325;  bureau  of  labor  statistics  appro- 
priations (Act.  709,  p.  629),  p.  325;  deficiency  appropriation  there- 
for (Act  687,  p.  586),  p.  325;  boiler  inspection  appropriations  (Act 
717,  p.  647),  p.  325;  railroad  strike  commission  appropriations  (Act 
37^,  p.  343),  p.  278. 

ARKANSAS 

(Special  Session.) 

Session  law  volume  not  yet  available.    Advance  information  indi- 
cates passage  of  the  following  laws. 

Collective  Bargaining:  notice  of  trade  disputes  required  (No.  4),  p.  285. 

Employment:  act  creating  public  employment  service  and  regulating 
private  employment  agencies  amended   (No.  4),  pp.  285  and  29B7. 

CALIFORNIA 

Individual  Bargaining:  wage  collection  act  amended  (C.  257,  p.  511), 
p.  271;  mechanics'  lien  law  amended  (C.  109,  p.  236),  p.  273;  lien 
on  certain  property  limited  (C.  338,  p.  695).  p.  273;  city  employees' 
wage  claims  protected  (S.  C.  R.  5,  p.  1j21),  p.  283;  G)ngress 
urged  to  prohibit  immi^ation  of  certain  persons  (S.  J.  R.  13,  p. 
1657),  p.  276;  constitutional  amendment  urged  to  withhold  citizen- 
ship from  certain  persons  (S.  J.  R.  14,  p.  1677),  p.  276;  certain 
laborers  exempted  from  civil  service  law  (S.  C.  R.  25,  p.  1651), 
p.  276. 

Collective  Bargaining:  President  urged  to  end  railroad  strike  (S.  J.  R. 
15,  p.  1658),  p.  278;  measures  for  adjustment  of  future  labor  dis- 
putes urged  (A.  J.  R.  23,  p.  1634),  p.  278. 
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Minimum  Wage:  increased  compensation  for  customs  service  employees 
urged  (S.  J.  R.  3,  p.  1611),  p.  279;  current  wages  guaranteed  certain 
city  emplojrees  (S.  C.  R.  5,  p.  1321),  p.  283;  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  minimum  wage  urged  (S.  J.  R.  19,  p.  1659),  p.  280. 

Hours:  eight-hour  day  fixed  for  certain  city  employees  (A.  C.  R.  2. 
p.  1436),  p.  281:  vacations  allowed  for  certam  city  employees  (S. 
C.  R.  5,  p.  1321.  and  S.  C  R.  8,  p.  1292),  p.  283. 

Employment:  false  information  on  employment  conditions  forbidden 
(C.  262,  p.  514),  p.  289;  employment  agency  regulations  amended 
(C.  412,  p.  934,  C  413j  p.  936.  and  C.  414.  p.  937),  p.  296. 

Safety  and  Health:  constitutional  amendment  prohibitmg  child  labor 
urged  (A.  J.  R.  21,  p.  1644).  p.  289. 

S'ocial  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (C.  SX),  p.  165. 
C.  161,  p.  396,  C.  197,  p.  438,  C.  379,  p.  770,  and  C.  381,  p.  772). 
p.  302;  amendement  to  federal  employees'  retirement  act  urged  (S. 
J.  R.  2,  p.  1610),  p.  315;  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  65. 
p.  132).  p.  321. 

Administration:  power  of  labor  commissioner  extended  (C.  412.  p.  934), 
p.  325;  standing  appropriation  for  industrial  welfare  commission 
repealed  (C.  291.  p.  618),  p.  325:  appropriations  for  bureau  of 
labor  statistics,  for  industrial  welfare  commission,  for  industrial 
accident  commission,  for  immigration  and  housing  commission,  for 
accident  claims  of  state  employees,  for  mining  bureau  (C.  121.  p. 
242),  p.  325. 

COLORADO 

Individual  Bargaining:  prompt  payment  of  coal  miners'  wages  guar- 
anteed (C.  144,  p.  447),  p.  271;  wages  of  laborers  on  public  works 
safeguarded  (C  155,  p.  480).  p.  273. 

Collective  Bargaining:  arbitration  law  amended  (C.  199.  p.  720).  p.  278. 

Safety  and  Health:  regulation  of  safety  and  health  conditions  in  build- 
ings authorized  (C.  182,  p.  649),  p.  295. 

Social  Insurance:  encouragement  of  certain  damage  suits  forbidden 
(C.  96,  p.  258).  p.  300;  workmen's  compensation  act  amended 
(C.  200,  p.  723,  C.  201.  p.  731.  C  202,  p.  749,  and  C.  203.  p.  752), 
p.  303;  federal  maternity  accepted  (C  79,  p.  213),  p.  321; 
corporations  authorized  to  insure  their  employees  (C  89,  p.  241), 

Administration:  mine  inspectors'  salaries  increased  (C.  145,  p.  449), 
p.  326;  temporary  appropriations  made  for  all  departments  (C  8, 

?>•  ^)f  p.  326;  appropriations  for  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  for 
actory  mspectton,  for  boiler  inspection,  for  bureau  of  mines,  for 
state  fund  expenses,  for  board  of  immigration,  for  industrial  com- 
mission, claim  department,  and  minimum  wage,  and  for  employment 

*>^I^'£^  (^-  ^'  P-  2^)»  P-  ^26;  appropriations  for  maternity  care 
(C  79,  p.  213),  p.  321. 

CONNECTICUT 

Individual  Bargaining:  wages  of  laborers  on  public  highways  safe- 
guarded (C.  274,  p.  3775).  p.  273. 

Collective  Bargaining:  trade  union  insignia  further  protected  (C.  137, 
p.  3574).  p.  277. 

Hours:  night  work  in  bowling  alleys  prohibited  for  certain  minors 
(C.  241.  p.  3684),  p.  284. 

Safety  and  Health:  certain  children  exempted  from  school  attendance 
law  (C.  6,  0.  3479).  o.  295 :  responsibility  for  provisions  of  adequate 
toilet  accommodations  transferred  (C.  117,  p.  3560),  p.  290. 

Social  Insurance:  encouragement  of  certain  damage  suits  forbidden 
(C.  147,  p.  3580).  p.  301;  insurance  coverage  of  highway  depart- 
ment employees  authorized  (C.  211,  p.  3636),  p.  301;  lien  against 
accident  policies  created  for  hospitals   (C.  235,  p.  3678),  p.  301; 
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state  employees'  retirement  act  amended  (C.  119,  p.  3561,  and  C. 
217,  p.  3640),  p.  315. 
Admimistration:  enforcement  of  occupational  disease  reporting  law 
transferred  to  health  department  (C.  93,  p.  3541),  p.  326;  number 
of  deputies  to  be  appointed  by  labor  commissioners  increased  (C. 
115,  p.  3558),  p.  326. 

DELAWARE 

Miscellaneous:  children's  code  commission  created  (C.  263,  p.  706), 
p.  269. 

Individual  Bargaining:  wages  declared  attachable  for  certain  purposes 
(C.  128.  p.  346),  p.  272. 

Hours:  children's  hours  reduced  (C.  203,  p.  598),  p.  281;  night  work 
in  street  trades  prohibited  for  certain  minors  (C.  204,  p.  599), 
p.  289. 

Safety  and  Health:  employment  of  children  in  street  trades  regulated 
(C.  204,  p.  599),  p.  289;  emplo3rment  age  for  dangerous  trades 
raised  (C  202,  p.  596).  p.  289;  regulation  of  safety  and  sanitation 
of  buildings  authorized  (C.  114,  p.  292),  p.  295;  jurisdiction  in 
school  attendance  violation  cases  changed  (C.  175,  p.  535),  p.  295; 
manufacture  of  soft  drinks  regulated  (C.  55,  p.  131),  p.  295. 

Social  Insurance:  liability  of  aircraft  owners  for  injury  to  employees 
determined  (C.  199,  p.  589),  p.  301;  certain  city  employees  included 
in  workmen's  compensation  act  (C.  206,  p.  602),  p.  303. 

Administration:  salary  of  assistant  child  labor  inspector  increased 
(C.  201,  p.  595),  p.  326;  salary  of  child  labor  inspector  increased 
(C.  205,  p.  601),  p.  326;  standing  appropriations  for  labor  commis- 
sion increased  (C.  61,  p.  151),  p.  326;  appropriations  for  cannery 
inspector  and  for  labor  commission  (C.  19,  p.  40,  and  C.  20,  p.  50), 
p.  326. 

FLORIDA 

Miscellaneous:  children's  code  commission  created  (No.  155,  p.  303), 
p.  269. 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  law  enacted  (No.  178,  p.  327),  p.  273; 
judgment  on  liens  limited  (No.  202,  p.  386),  p.  273. 

Employment:  preference  for  employment  granted  state  residents  (No. 
28,  p.  142),  p.  289;  procuring  labor  regulated  (No.  179,  p.  329), 
p.  289. 

Social  Insurance:  commission  on  workmen's  compensation  created  (Ref- 
erence not  available),  p.  315;  maternity  act  accepted  (No.  68,  p. 
200),  p.  321. 

Administration:  appropriations  for  maternity  work  and  for  labor  in- 
spector (No.  3,  p.  31),  p.  326. 

GEORGIA 

(Laws  of  1922.) 

Miscellaneous:  children's  code  commission  created  (Part  I,  Title  VI, 

No.  300,  p.  71),  p.  269. 
Ifidividual  Bargaining:  jurisdiction  over  lien  foreclosures  changed  (Part 

II,  Title  I,  No.  418,  p.  282,  and  No.  473,  p.  208),  p.  273. 
Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (Part  I,  Title 

VI,  No.  490,  p.  185,  and  513,  p.  77),  p.  243  in  December  1922 

Review;  provisions  of  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (Part  IV,  No. 

49,  p.  1125),  p.  321. 

GEORGIA 

Miscellaneous:  special  police  officers  authorized  for  certain  industrial 
concerns  (Part  III,  Title  I,  No.  303,  p.  370),  p.  269. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (Part  I,  Title 
VI,  No.  64,  p.  92),  p.  304;  retirement  of  certain  city  employees 
provided  for  (Part  III,  Title  I,  No.  199,  p.  443),  p.  304. 
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GEORGIA 

(Special  session.) 

No  labor  legislation. 

HAWAII 

Miscellaneous:  voting  rights  of  certain  employees  protected  (Act  263, 
p.  334),  p.  269. 

Collective  Bargaining:  various  forms  of  picketing  forbidden  (Act  189, 
p.  236),  p.  278. 

Hours:  cumulative  vacation  periods  for  public  employees  lengthened 
Act  82,  p.  83),  p.  284;  vacations  allowed  for  city  and  county  em- 
ployees (Act  162,  p.  194),  p.  284. 

Safety  and  Health:  compulsory  school  law  amended  (Act  7Z,  p.  67), 
p.  296. 

Social  Insurance:  liability  of  aircraft  owners  for  injury  to  employees 
determined  (Act  109,  p.  124),  p.  301;  worlonen's  compensation 
act  amended  (Act  249,  p.  311),  p.  304;  extension  of  federal  re- 
habilitation act  to  territory  urged  (Act  86,  p.  101),  p.  321;  ex- 
tension of  federal  maternity  act  to  territory  urged  (Act  86,  p.  101). 
p.  321. 

Administration:  appropriations  for  emergency  labor  commission  and  for 
other  purposes  (Act  18,  p.  16),  p.  326;  appropriati(Mis  for  indus- 
trial accident  board  and  for  special  commission  sent  to  United 
States  (Act  148,  p.  179).  p.  326. 

IDAHO 

Miscellaneous:  injury  to  mine  property  forbidden  (C.  189,  p.  296). 
p.  269. 

Indtviducd  Bargaining:  lien  law  covering  mining  claims  amended  (C.  8. 
p.  9).  p.  273;  farm  laborers'  lien  law  amended  (C.  24.  p.  27,  and 
C.  33,  p.  36),  p.  273;  loggers'  liens  protected  (C.  156,  p.  227), 
p.  273. 

Hours:  Eight  hour  law  for  employees  on  public  works  amended  (C.  93, 
p.  Ill),  p.  281. 

Safety  and  Health:  mine  safety  law  amended  (C.  131,  p.  192),  p.  291. 

Social  Insurance:  salaries  of  compensation  commissioners  reduced  (C 
106,  p.  132),  p.  327;  salary  of  state  fund  manager  reduced  (C.  30, 
p.  31),  p.  327;  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  130,  p.  190),  p.  321. 

Administration:  labor  statistics  no  longer  gathered  by  county  assessors 
(C.  18,  p.  19),  p.  326;  appropriations  for  state  insurance  fund  and 
salary  of  manager  (C.  30^  p.  31),  p.  326;  appropriations  for  acci- 
dent compensation  administration  and  salaries  of  commissioners 
(C.  106,  p.  132),  p.  327;  appropriations  for  mine  inspection  (C. 
185,  p.  268),  p.  327;  appropriations  for  maternity  care  (C.  130, 
p.  190),  p.  321. 

ILLINOIS 

Miscellaneous:  stock  issue  to  employees  authorized  (H.B.  349.  p.  282), 
p.  269;  salary  standardization  commission  created  (H.  B.  407,  p. 
84),  p.  270. 

Individual  Bargaining:  garnishment  law  amended  (H.  B.  30,  p.  413). 
p.  274;  method  of  enforcing  certain  liens  changed  (S.  B.  292,  pi 
271),  p.  274;  lien  law  amended  in  respect  to  notice  (H.  B.  664.  p. 
433).  p.  274. 

Collective  Bargaining:  settlement  of  railroad  strike  urged  (S.  J.  R.  27, 
p.  639),  p.  278. 

Employment:  act  to  aid  discharged  service  men  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment repealed  (H.  B.  291,  p.  353),  p.  287. 

Safety  and  Health:  mine  safety  laws  amended  (S.  B.  372,  p.  449,  S.  B. 
Z7Z,  p.  464,  and  S.  B.  375,  p.  460),  a  291;  filing  of  mine  nu^is 
required  after  transfer  (H.  B.  570,  p.  464),  p.  292. 
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Social  Insurance:  members  of  certain  fire  departments  excluded  from 
workmen's  compensation  act  (H.  B.  89,  p.  354),  p.  304;  certain 
occupational  disease  cases  declared  compensable  (H.  B.  228,  p. 
351),  p.  304;  rehabilitation  act  amended  (S.  B.  275,  p.  173},  p.  314; 
park  empby«es'  retirement  act  amended  (S.  B.  184,  p.  468),  p.  315; 
municipal  employees'  retirement  act  amended  (S.  B.  241,  p.  204), 
p.  315;  public  library  employees'  retirement  act  amended  (S.  B.  381, 
p.  430),  p.  316. 

Administration:  appropriations  for  mine  rescue  work,  for  department 
of  labor,  for  public  employment  offices,  for  inspection  of  private 
employment  agencies,  for  factory  inspection,  for  industrial  com- 
mission, for  department  of  mines  and  minerals  (H.  B.  743,  p.  96), 
p.  327 ;  salaries  of  director  of  labor,  director  of  mines  and  minerals, 
assistant  director  of  labor,  chief  factory  inspector,  and  industrial 
officers  adjusted  (H.  B.  220,  p.  48),  p.  327;  appropriation  for  prose- 
cutions in  mine  riot  cases  (S.  6.  3,  p.  13),  p.  327;  requirements 
concerning  examination  of  hoisting  engineers  amended.  (S.  B.  372, 
p.  449),  p.  291. 

INDIANA 

Safety  and  Health:  employers  required  to  render  places  of  employment 
safe  and  sanitary  (C.  64,  p.  195),  p.  328;  coal  mining  laws  recodi- 
fied (C.  177.  p.  487),  p.  292. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C.  76,  p.  245), 
p.  305;  commission  created  to  studv  old  age  pensions  (H.  C.  R.  14, 
not  included  in  session  law  volume),  p.  316;  certain  public  utilities' 
employees  excluded  from  workmen's  compensation  act  (C.  10.  p. 
29),  p.  324;  benefit  ftmds  authorized  for  certain  public  utilities' 
empWees  (C.  10,  p.  29),  p.  323;  federal  maternity  act  accepted 
(C.  60,  p.  175),  PL  321. 

Administration:  department  of  mines  created  (C.  42,  p.  131),  p.  327; 
mine  inspectors'  salaries  increased  (C.  17/,  p.  487),  p.  292;  ad- 
ministrative building  council  created  and  certain  public  officials 
designated  as  administrative  committee  thereof  with  broad  powers 
over  places  of  employment  (C.  64,  p.  195),  p.  327;  appropriations 
made  for  maternity  care  and  for  industrial  board,  and  appropriation 
for  free  employment  bureau  withheld  (C.  130,  p.  337),  p.  328. 

IOWA 

Miscellaneous:  appropriations  made  for  improvement  of  school  condi- 
tions in  mining  camps  (C  286,  p.  311),  p.  270. 

Individual  Bargaining:  workmen's'  compensation  awards  exempted  from 
garnishment  (C.  206,  p.  192),  p.  305. 

Collective  Bargaining:  arbitration  and  conciliation  law  amended  (C.  230, 
p.  220),  p.  278. 

Safety  and  Health:  elevator  safety  law  enacted  (C.  18,  p.  12),  p.  296; 
regulation  of  safety  and  sanitation  of  buildings  authorized  (C.  134, 
p.  124),  p.  296. 

Sociol  Insurance:  accident  compensation  allowed  certain  law  enforcing 
officers  (C.  17,  p.  11),  p.  305;  workmen's  compensation  awards 
exempted  from  garnishment,  etc.  (C.  206,  p.  192),  p.  305;  federal 
maternity  act  accepted  (C.  61,  p.  63),  p.  321;  empWees'  benefit 
schemes  excluded  from  insurance  laws   (C.  170,  p.  lo7),  p.  324; 

Administration:  mine  inspectors  directed  to  post  summaries  of  condi- 
tions found  and  orders  issued  (C.  16,  p.  10),  p.  328;  duties  of  labor 
commissioner  extended  under  elevator  coae  and  conference  board 
appointed  (C.  18,  p.  12).  p.  296;  administrative  duties  under 
arbitration  law  transferred  (C.  230,  p.  220),  p.  278;  appropriations 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  (C.  295,  p.  318),  p.  328;  additional  clerk 
allowed  labor  commissioner  (C.  334,  p.  371),  p.  32^. 
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IOWA 

(Special  Session) 

No  labor  legislation  enacted  in  1923.    Session  cootiniiing  into  1924. 

KANSAS 

Miscelkmevus:  railroads  authorized  to  grant  free  transportatioo  to 
persons  killed  in  their  employ  CC.  168,  p.  241),  p.  270. 

Individual  Bargaining:  threshers'  lien  law  extended  (C  159,  p.  230), 
p.  274. 

Collective  Bargammg:  appropriations  and  staff  of  industrial  court  cur- 
tailed (C.  5,  p.  18),  p.  328. 

Hours:  certain  county  and  town  employees  excluded  from  eight-hour 
law  (C.  157,  p.  222),  281. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  law  amended  (C.  182,  p.  265),  p.  296l 

Administration:  appropriations  and  staff  of  court  of  industrial  relations 
reduced  (C.  5.  p.  18),  p.  328;  disposition  of  mine  examinatioa  fees 
altered  (C.  27,  p.  42),  p.  328. 

MAINE 

Hours:  hours  of  certain  minors  reduced  (C.  198,  n.  344),  p.  281 :  hour 
law  for  women  and  minors  initiated  but  killed.  (No.  reference 
available),  p.  282 

Safety  and  Health:  safety  requirements  for  inland  boats  altered  (C.  149, 
p.  277),  p.  294. 

Social  Insura$u:e:  accident  compensation  allowed  injured  members  of 
national  guard  and  naval  militia  (,C.  174,  p.  ^1),  p.  305;  state 
employees'  retirement  act  amended  (C.  199,  p.  345).  p.  316. 

Admintstration:  number  of  reports  of  commissioner  ot  labor  and  in- 
dustry reduced  (C.  82,  p.  75),  p.  328. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Individual  Bargaining:  weekly  pay  day  law  extended  (C.  136,  p.  136), 
p.  272. 

Minimum  Wage:  commission  of  administration  directed  to  report  on 
minimum  and  maximum  salaries  for  various  classes  of  state  em- 
ployees (C.  362.  p.  330),  p.  279;  law  establishing  wage  for  certain 
laborers  on  public  works  amended  (C.  350,  p.  320),  p.  280. 

Hours:  emergency  clause  included  in  eight-hour  law  for  certain  public 
employees  (C.  236,  p.  227),  p.  281;  vacations  granted  more  city 
employees  (C  346,  p.  318),  p.  284;  commission  of  administratioa 
and  finance  is  directed  to  report  on  vacations  for  various  classes  of 
state  employees  (C.  362,  p.  330),  p.  279. 

Employment:  regulations  covering  certain  employment  agencies  amended 
(d  473,  p.  502),  p.  286;  in  employment  of  scrub  women  preference 
given  to  widows  of  certain  former  city  employees  (C.  476,  p.  510), 
p.  288. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (C.  163,  p.  153. 
C.  125,  p.  72,  and  C.  139^  p.  138),  p.  305;  additional  revMwing 
boards  to  be  appointed  (C.  151,  p.  145),  p.  328;  salaries  of  in- 
dustrial accident  board  members  increased  (C.  477,  p.  511),  p.  328; 
cities  and  towns  authorized  to  establish  accident  compensation 
insurance  funds  (C.  234,  p.  226).  p.  305;  aid  during  rdiabilitation 
training  authorized  (C  434,  p.  441),  p.  314;  retirement  law  enacted 
for  laborers  employed  by  New  Bedford  (C.  161,  p.  151),  p.  316; 
retirement  law  enacted  for  certain  county  employees  (C.  333.  p.  294), 
pt  316;  retirement  law  enacted  for  employees  of  Worcester  ((3. 
410,  p.  417),  p.  316;  Boston  employees  retirement  law  amended 
(C  426,  p.  435),  p.  317;  county  employees'  retirement  law  amended 
(C,  190,  p.  165),  p.  317;  state  employees'  retirement  law  amended 
(C.  205,  p.  208),  p.  317;  city  employees'  retirement  law  amended 
(C.  458,  p.  469),  p.  317;  commission  created  to  study  and  rtport 
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concerning  pensions  for  private  and  public  employees  (Resolves, 
C.  43,  p.  577).  p.  317. 
Administration:  appointment  of  additional  reviewing  boards  authorized 
(C.  151,  p.  145),  p.  328;  salaries  of  industrial  accident  board  mem- 
bers increased  (C.  477,  p.  511),  p.  328;  salary  of  commissioner  of 
state  aid  and  pensions  altered  (C.  368,  p.  370),  p.  328;  appropria- 
tions for  county  pensions  (C  342,  p.  305),  p.  328;  appropria- 
tions for  dejpartment  of  labor  and  industries,  for  encouraging 
old  age  annuities,  for  compensating  injured  state  employees,  for 
retiring  state  house  scrub  women,  for  maternity  care,  for  commis- 
sioner of  state  aid  and  pensions,  for  building,  boiler  and  elevator 
inspection,  for  department  of  industrial  accidents,  for  old  age 
pension  commission,  and  for  aid  to  persons  during  rehabilitation 
training  (C.  126,  p.  73,  and  C.  494,  p.  545),  p.  329. 

MICHIGAN 

Miscellaneous:  bribery  law  revised  (No.  146,  p.  211),  p.  270. 

Hours:  children's  night  work  law  and  women's  and  children's  hour 
law  extended  (No.  206,  p.  319),  p.  282. 

Employment:  change  in  location  of  public  employment  offices  authorized 
(No.  206,  p.  319),  p.  287. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  laws  generally  amended  (No.  206,  p. 
319),  p.  289;  factory  safety  device  law  amended  (No.  206,  p.  319), 
p.  290;  automatic  nre  box  doors  required  on  certain  locomotives 
(No.  86,  p.  112),  p.  294;  standard  caboose  cars  required  (No.  123, 
p.  182),  p.  294;  power  to  protect  railroad  employees  increased  (No. 
127  p.  186),  p.  294. 

Social  Insurance:  liability  of  aircraft  owner  for  injury  to  employees 
determined  (No.  224,  p.  362),  p.  301;  federal  maternity  act  accepted 
(No.  240,  p.  386),  p.  321;  regulations  for  companies  insuring  rail- 
road employees  amended  (No.  71,  p.  96),  p.  324. 

Administration:  commission  empowered  to  locate  public  employment 
offices  (No.  206,  p.  319),  p.  287;  commission  empowered  to  con- 
demn unsafe  machinery  (No.  206,  p.  319),  p.  290;  public  utilities 
conmiission's  powers  increased  (No.  127,  p.  186).  p.  294;  collection 
and  publication  of  labor  statistics  altered  (No.  206,  p.  319),  p.  329; 
appropriations  for  department  of  labor  and  industry  (No.  193, 
p.  304),  p.  329;  appropriations  for  maternity  care  (No.  240,  p.  386), 
p.  321. 

MINNESOTA 

Individual  Bargaining:  time  check  wage  payment  law  amended  (C.  167, 
p.  189).  p.  272;  wage  payment  law  enacted  for  certain  county 
employees  (C  268,  p.  350),  p.  272;  threshers'  lien  law  extended 
(C,  132,  p.  141),  p.  274;  public  employees'  wages  and  salaries  sub- 
jected  to  garnishment  (C.  363,  p.  520),  p.  274. 

Collective  Bargaining:  notice  of  trade  disputes  required  in  labor  adver- 
tisemcnts  (C.  272,  p.  364),  p.  289. 

Minimum  Wage:  publication  of  minimum  wage  orders  altered  (C  153 
p.  173),  p.  280.  V   •       . 

Hours:  women's  hours  restricted  (C.  422,  p.  626),  p.  282*  weekhr  rest 
day  law  enacted  (C.  298,  p.  395),  p.  284. 

Employment:  employment  service  for  blind  persons  extended  (C.  336, 
P-  487^,  p.  287;  advertisements  for  labor  further  regulated  (C.  272, 


2^^ 


p.  364),  p.  289. 


Safety  cmd  Health:  rzilrosid  safety  regulations  extended  (C.  392,  p.  547), 
p.  294;  sanitation  of  industrial  camps  regulated  (C.  227,  p.  260), 
p.  29o. 

5'ofia/   /»j«rancr:    liability  law   for   railroad  employees   amended    (C 

o*-P;,^£r)'  P-  301-  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (C  91 

p.  87.  C.  279.  p.  373,  C.  282,  p.  377.  C.  Jw,  p.  398.  andT^  p.  566), 
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p.  305;  volunteer  firemen  excluded  from  workmen's  compensation 
act  (C.  179,  p.  204),  p.  306;  highway  employees  allowed  accident 
compensation  (C.  242,  p.  303),  p.  306;  membership  of  compensation 
insurance  board  changed  (C.  263,  p.  333),  p.  329;  maintenance 
allowed  blind  persons  during  rehabililation  training  (C.  336,  p.  487), 
p.  287. 
Administration:  regulations  governing  mine  inspectors'  reports  amended 
(C  41,  p.  40,  and  C.  62,  p.  58),  p.  329;  board  of  health  directed  to 
regulate  sanitatbn  of  industrial  camps  (,C  227,  p.  260),  p.  296; 
highway  commissioner  directed  to  report  accidents  of  his  employees 
(C.  242,  p.  303),  p.  306;  membership  of  compensation  insurance 
boaxd  altered  (C.  263,  p.  333),  p.  329;  appropriations  for  industrial 
commission  and  for  maternity  care  (C.  443,  p.  677),  p.  329. 

MISSOURI 

Hours:  children's  hour  law  amended  (S.  B.  23,  p.  129),  p.  282. 
Employment:  disposition  of  employment  agency  fees  and  fines  altered 

(S.  B.  184,  p.  248).  p.  330. 
Safety  and  Health:  caboose  car  regulations  amended  (H.  B.  80,  p.  309), 

p.  294;  first  aid  kits  required  on  trains  (C.  S.  H.  B.  517,  p.  332), 

p.  294. 
Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  defeated  (H.  B.  73  of 

1921),  p.  306. 
Administration:  labor  department  law  defeated   (H.  B.  648  of  1921), 

p.  329;    duties    of    employment   certificate  officers  altered  (H.  B. 

344,  p.  130),  p.  329;  powers  of  industrial  inspector  extended  (H.  B. 

372,  p.  248),  p.  329;  disposition  of  certain  fees  altered  (S.  B.  184, 

p.  248),  p.  330;  appropriations  for  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  for 

mdustrial  inspector,  for  mining  department,  and  for  rehabilitation 

work  (H.  B.  670,  p.  11),  p.  330;  appropriations  for  rehabilitation 

work  (H.  B.  671,  p.  77),  p.  330. 

MONTANA 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  law  for  laborers  on  oil  or  gas  wells  amended 
(C.  152,  p.  434),  p.  274;  threshers'  lien  law  amended  (C.  27.  p.  46, 
and  C.  28,  p.  46),  p.  274. 

Safety  and  Health:  boiler  inspection  act  amended  (C.  140,  p.  402), 
p.  296. 

Social  Insurance:  old  age  pension  law  for  all  citizens  enacted  (C.  72, 

?.  192),  p.  317;  appropriations  made  to  match  federal  maternity 
unds  (H.  B.  408,  p.  594),  p.  322. 
Administration:  county  commissioners  directed  to  administer  old  age 
pension  act  (C.  72,  p.  192),  p.  317;  boiler  inspectors  to  be  desig- 
nated steam  vessel  inspectors  (C.  105,  p.  270),  p.  330;  procedure 
for  examination  of  certain  mine  employees  clarified  (C.  14^,  p.  405), 
p.  330;  disposition  of  certain  funds  altered  (C.  165,  p.  538),  p.  330; 
deficiency  appropriation  for  industrial  accident  board  (H.  B.  165, 
p.  546),  p.  330;  deficiency  appropriation  for  coal  mine  inspector 
(H.  B.  362,  p.  559),  p.  330;  appropriations  for  industrial  accident 
board  and  for  vocational  rehabilitation  work  (H.  B.  389,  p.  564), 
p.  330;  appropriations  for  department  of  agriculture,  labor  and  in- 
dustry (H.  B.  405,  p.  583),  p.  330;  maternity  care  appropriations 
(H.  B.  408,  p.  594),  p.  322. 

NEBRASKA 

(Special  Session  1922.) 

Administration:  appropriations  for  labor  department  and  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  work  (C.  7,  p.  67),  p.  330. 

NEBRASKA 

Indi^ndual  Bargaining:  threshers'  lien  created  (C.  117,  p.  278),  p.  274; 
lien  created  for  work  certain  property   (C.   118,  p.  280),  p.  274. 
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Safety  and  Health:  comfort  of  persons  accompanying  stock  trains 
further  provided  for  (C  162,  p.  391),  o.  294. 

Social  Insurance:  railroad  employees'  liability  law  amended  (C.  80, 
p.  219,  and  C.  81,  p.  220),  p.  301;  railroad  accident  reporting  law 
amended  (C  171,  p.  405),  p.  301;  federal  maternity  act  accepted 
(C.  154,  p.  375),  p.  322;  benefit  rights  of  railroad  employees  pro- 
tected (C.  80,  p.  219),  p.  301. 

Administration:  railway  commission's  powers  extended  (C.  162,  p.  391), 
p.  294;  appropriations  for  department  of  labor,  for  rehabilitation 
work,  and  for  maternity  care  (C.  28,  p.  123),  p.  330. 

NEVADA 

Collective  Bargaining:  strike  notices  regulated  (C.  151,  p.  266),  p.  279; 
public  employment  office  directed  to  give  applicants  notice  of 
pending  trade  disputes  (C.  121,  p.  203),  p.  287. 

Hours:  women's  hour  law  penalties  increased  (C.  69,  p.  95),  p.  282. 

Employment:  private  employment  agency  regulations  extended  (C.  67, 
p.  78),  p.  286;  public  employment  service  created  (,C.  121,  p.  203), 
p.  287. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  constitutional  amendment  urged  (S.  J.  R. 
5,  p.  402),  p.  289;  mine  safety  laws  amended  (C.  24,  p.  23),  p.  292; 
sanitation  of  highway  construction  camps  regylated  (C.  47,  p.  57). 
p.  296;  regulation  of  safety  and  sanitation  of  buildings  authorizea 
(C.  125,  p.  218),  p.  297. 

Social  Insurance:  liability  of  aircraft  owners  for  injury  to  employees 
determined  (C.  66,  p.  76),  p.  301;  workmen's  compensation  act 
amended  (C.  106,  p.  182),  p.  306;  industrial  commission  empowered 
to  invest  portion  of  state  insurance  fund  (C.  177.  p.  315),  p.  330; 
old  age  pension  law  for  all  citizens  enacted  (C.  /O,  p.  96),  p.  317; 
federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  48,  p.  59),  p.  322;  governor's 
provisional  acceptance  ratified  (C.  49,  p.  61),  p,  322. 

Administration:  provisions  for  issuance  of  certain  licenses  amended 
(C.  18,  p.  16),  p.  330;  collection  of  labor  statistics  altered  (C.  53, 
p.  64),  p.  330;  old  age  pension  commission  created  (C.  70,  p.  96), 
p.  317;  industrial  commission  authorized  to  invest  portion  of  state 
msurance  fund  (C.  177,  p.  315),  p.  330;  new  duties  created  for 
labor  commissioner  under  public  employment  service  act  (C.  121, 
p.  203),  p.  287;  board  of  health  directed  to  enforce  sanitary  law 
for  construction  camps  (C.  47,  p.  57),  p.  297;  appropriations  for 
mine  inspector  and  for  labor  commissioner  (C  145,  p.  254),  p.  331. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Indiindual  Bargaining:  state  employees'  pay  day  law  amended  (C.  99, 
p.  121),  p.  272. 

Safety  and  Health:  caboose  car  regulations  amended  (C.  112,  p.  132), 
p.  294. 

Si)cial  Insurance:  liability  law  amended  (C.  13,  p.  28),  p.  301;  work- 
men's compensation  act  amended  (C.  91,  p.  113),  p.  306;  federal 
maternity  act  accepted  (C.  164,  p.  199),  p.  322. 

Adntinistratton:  appropriatk>ns  for  bureau  of  labor,  for  factory  inspec- 
tion, and  for  employment  bureau  (C.  124,  p.  169.  and  C.  126.  p.  1/4), 
p.  331;  appropriatk>ns  for  maternity  care  (C.  164,  p.  199),  p.  322. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Hours:  women's  night  work  law  enacted  (C.  144,  p.  312),  p.  285. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  law  amended  (C.  80,  p.  158),  p.  289; 
age  certificates  provided  for  certain  children  (C.  88,  p.  168), 
p.  297;  smoking  in  factories  regulated  (C.  31,  p.  64),  p.  290. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (C.  49,  p.  101, 
and  C.  81.  p.  162),  pi  307;  special  sums  allotted  to  rehabilitation 
fund  (C.  81,  p.  162),  p.  307;  compensation  payments  extended  in 
certain  rehabilitation  cases  (C.  49,  p.  101),  p.  307;  death  benefits 
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allowed  certain  widows  (C  86,  p.  167),  p.  318;  committee  created 
to  study  occupational  disease  compensation  (no  reference  available), 
p.  315;  city  employees'  retirement  provided  for  (C.  103,  p.  194), 
p.  318;  state  employees'  retirement  act  amended  (C.  139,  p.  301), 
p.  318.  ^      , 

AdministraUon:  new  duties  created  for  labor  commissioner  under  law 
regulating  smoking  in  factories  (C.  31,  p.  64),  p.  290;  deficiency 
appropriations  for  pension  payments  and  for  labor  department 
(.C.  164,  p.  351),  p.  331;  appropriations  for  department  of  labor, 
for  payment  of  pensions,  and  for  state  employees'  retirement  sys- 
tem (C.  165,  p.  371),  p.  331. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Individual  Bargaining:  mechanics'  lien  law  amended  (C.  24,  p.  34), 
p.  274;  wages  of  employees  on  public  works  protected  (C.  136, 
p.  203).  p.  274. 

Collective  bargaining:  trade  unions  specifically  exempted  from  monop- 
oly laws  (C  37,  p.  55),  p.  277, 

Hours:  children's  hours  further  regulated  (C.  148,  pi  318),  p.  297. 

Safety  and  Health:  part  time  school  attendance  required  for  certain 
employed  children  (C.  148,  p.  318),  p.  297. 

Social  Insurance:  appropriations  made  to  match  federal  maternity  funds 
C.  153,  p.  333),  p.  331. 

Administration:  appropriations  for  maternity  care,  for  rehabilitation 
work,  and  for  mine  inspector  (C.  153,  p.  333) ^  p.  331. 

NEW  YORK 

Individual  Bargaining:  apprenticeship  provisions  repealed  (C.  306, 
p.  521),  p.  277;  wage  protection  law  amended  (C.  787,  p.  1377), 
p.  274;  civil  service  promotion  laws  amended  (C.  180,  p.  227,  and 
C.  876,  p.  1696),  p.  277;  certain  public  employees  protected  from 
salary  loss  (C.  458,  p.  741),  p.  277;  reinstatement  of  certain  public 
employees  permitted  (C.  8/5,  p.  1694),  p.  277. 

Minimum  Wage:  salaries  of  armory  laborers  increased  (C.  467,  p.  752), 
p.  280;  salaries  of  certain  institution  employees  increased  (C.  881, 
p.  1702),  p.  280. 

Hours:  change  of  vacation  schedule  of  public  employees  authorized 
(C.  626,  p.  937),  p.  284. 

Safety  and  Health:  caboose  car  regulations  deferred  (C.  519,  p.  813), 
p.  294;  bakery  law  amended  (C.  454,  p.  738),  p.  297;  safety  law 
for  places  of  public  amusement  amended  (C.  /45,  p.  1316),  p.  297; 
safety  law  for  places  of  public  assembly  amended  (C.  885,  p.  1709), 
p.  297;  issuance  of  age  certificates  for  certain  minors  authorized 
(C.  572,  p.  871),  p.  307. 

Social  Insurance:  time  limits  extended  in  certain  maritime  injury  cases 
(C.  392,  p.  631),  pL  308;  workmen's  compensation  law  amended 
(C.  46,  p.  46,  C  566,  p.  861,  C.  567,  p.  861,  C.  568,  p.  863.  and 
C.  572,  p.  871),  p.  307;  payment  of  certain  workmen's  compensation 
awards  to  public  institutions  authorized  (C.  571,  p.  870).  p.  307; 
state  fund  expense  limit  raised  (C.  334,  p.  573),  p.  308;  New  York 
City  retirement  law  amended  (C  69,  p.  74.  and  C.  142.  p.  169), 
p.  318;  reimbursement  of  pension  fund  required  (C.  100,  p.  126), 
p.  319;  examination  of  pension  funds  required  (C.  443,  p.  703), 
p.  319;  state  employees*  retirement  law  amended  (C.  592,  p.  892, 
and  C.  705,  p.  1255),  p.  319;  retirement  law  extended  to  towns 
(C.  708,  p.  1270),  p.  319;  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  843, 
p.  1499),  p.  322. 

Administration:  bureau  of  women  in  industnr  created  (C.  607,  p.  916), 
p.  331;  factory  inspectors  graded  (C  884,  p.  1708),  p.  331;  state 
fund  expense  limit  increased  (C.  334,  p.  573),  p.  306;  superintendent 
of  insurance  directed  to  supervise  pension  funds  (C.  443,  p.  703), 
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p.  319;  enforcement  of  act  regulating  places  of  public  amusement 
amended  (C.  745,  p.  1316),  p.  297;  extra  appropriations  for  labor 
department  (C  55.  p.  62),  p.  331;  regular  appropriations  for  labor 
department  and  tor  vocational  reh2a>ilitation  (C.  225,  p.  291), 
p.  331;  labor  department  appropriations  altered  (C.  450,  p.  715), 
p.  331;  appropriation  to  cover  wage  increases  (C.  881,  p.  1702), 
p.  332. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Miscellaneous :  appointment  of  special  police  officers  for  manufacturing 
companies  authorized  (C.  23,  p.  214),  p.  270. 

Individual  Bargaining:  wage  protection  laws  for  certain  public  em- 
ployees amended  (C.  100,  p.  273,  and  C.  160,  p.  457),  p.  275. 

Employment:  emplojrment  bureau  for  deaf  persons  created  (C.  122, 
p.  300),  p.  287. 

Safety  and  Health:  factory  fire  escape  law  amended  (C.  149,  p.  446). 
p.  291 ;  regulation  of  safety  and  sanitation  of  buildings  authorized 
(C.  250,  p.  272).  p.  297. 

Social  Insurance:  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  163,  p.  466), 
p.  322;  insurance  of  city  employees  authorized  (C.  20,  p.  212), 
p.  324. 

Administration:  employment  bureau  for  deaf  created  in  labor  depart- 
ment (C.  122,  p.  300),  p.  287;  appropriations  for  public  employment 
service,  for  rehabilitation  work,  and  for  maternity  care  (C.  163, 
p.  466),  p.  332. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

(Page  references  apply  to  popular  edition.) 

Minimum  Wage:  board  of  administration  empowered  to  fix  minimum 
wages  for  certain  minors  (S.  B.  177,  p.  126^,  p.  298. 

Hours:  women's  hour  law  amended  (S.  B.  3o3,  p.  153),  p.  282;  chil- 
dren's hour  law  amended  (S.  B.  177,  p.  126),  d.  298. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  law  generally  amended  (S.  B.  177,  p. 
126),  p.  297;  coal  mining  code  amended  (S.  B.  386,  p.  140),  p.  292; 
enforcement  of  bakery  law  altered  (S.  B.  335,  p.  343),  p.  298. 

SocicU  Insurance:  liability  of  aircraft  owners  for  injury  to  employees 
determined  (S.  B.  64,  p.  27),  p.  302,-  workmen's  compensation  act 
amended  (H.  B.  149,  p.  305,  H.  B.  151,  p.  85,  H.  B.  153, 
p,  2S7,  and  H.  B.  215,  p.  239),  p.  308;  local  government  officials 
required  to  make  certain  reports  to  workmen's  compensation  bureau 
(H.  B.  148,  p.  85,  H.  B.  150,  p.  287,  and  H.  B.  152,  p.  85),  p.  308; 
annual  audit  of  workmen's  compensation  bureau  required  (H.  B. 
310,  p.  108),  p.  306;  workmen's  compensation  awards  exempted 
from  income  tax  (S.  B.  21,  p.  196),  p.  308;  federal  maternity  act 
accepted  (S.  B.  56,  p.  142),  p,  322. 

Administration:  extensive  powers  granted  board  of  administration  under 
education  and  child  labor  laws  (S.  B.  172,  p.  41,  and  S.  B.  177, 
p.  126),  p.  332;  proviskms  for  examination  of  mine  foremen  altered 
(S.  B.  386,  p.  140),  p.  292;  enforcement  of  bakery  law  altered 
(S.  B.  335,  p.  343),  p.  332;  local  government  officials  directed  to 
supply  certain  data  to  workmen's  compensation  bureau  (H.  B.  148, 
p.  85,  H.  B.  150,  p.  287,  and  H.  B.  152,  p.  85),  p.  308;  annual  audit 
of  workmen's  compensation  bureau  required  (H.  fif.  310,  p.  108), 
p.  308;  maternity  care  appropriations  (S.  B.  56,  p.  114),  p.  322; 
appropriations  for  department  of  agriculture  and  labor  and  for 
industrial  commission  (S.  B.  86,  p.  248),  p.  332;  appropriations 
for  minimum  wage  department  (H.  B.  94,  p.  281),  p.  332;  appro- 
priations for  rehabilitation  work  (S.  B.  103,  p.  242),  p.  332; 
appropriations  for  mine  inspection  (S.  B.  158,  p.  258).  p.  332: 
appropriations  and  salary  increase  for  commissioner  of  immigration 
(S.  B.  197,  p.  330),  p.  332. 
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OHIO 

Individual  Bargaining:  assignments  of  wages  limited  (H.  B.  597,  p. 
209)  ;  p.  275. 

Minimum  Wage:  committee  on  minimum  wage  legislation  created 
(S.  J.  R.  13,  p.  640),  p.  280. 

Safety  and  Health:  sanitary  wiping  rags  required  (H.  B.  625,  p.  314), 
p.  291;  construction  of  certain  locomotives  regulated  (S.  B.  163, 
p.  142),  p.  294;  board  of  building  standards  created  and  safety 
and  sanitation  of  buildings  regulated  (H.  B.  539,  p.  350),  p.  298. 

Social  Insurance:  state  constitution  amended  to  cancel  open  liability 
under  workmen's  compensation  law  (H.  J.  R.  40,  p.  631),  p.  308; 
workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (H.  B.  4/6,  p.  2ft,  and 
H.  B.  591,  p.  224),  p.  309;  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (H.  B. 
583,  p.  331).  p.  322. 

Administration:  board  of  building  standards  created  (H.  B.  539, 
p.  350),  p.  298;  commission  on  minimum  wage  created  (S.  J.  R.  13, 
p.  640),  p.  280;  appropriations  for  department  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, for  rehabilitation  work,  for  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance for  state  employees,  and  for  maternity  care  (H.  B.  622, 
p.  487),  p.  332. 

OKLAHOMA 

Indiindual  Bargaining:  mechanics'  lien  law  amended  (C.  54,  p.  97), 
p.  275;  lien  created  for  unpaid  workmen's  compensation  awards 
(C.  61,  p.  118),  p.  309. 

Safety  and  Health:  regulation  of  safety  and  sanitation  of  buildings 
authorized  (C.  178,  p.  301),  p.  298. 

Social  Insurance:  constitutional  amendment  on  workmen's  compensation 
submitted  and  defeated  (C.  249,  p.  444),  p.  309;  workmen's  com- 
pensation act  amended  (C.  61,  p.  118),  p.  309;  federal  maternity 
act  accepted  (C.  38.  p.  51),  p.  322;  industrial  insurance  policies 
regulated  (C.  60,  p.  113),  p.  324. 

Administration:  appropriations  for  industrial  commission,  for  depart- 
ment of  labor,  for  mine  inspection,  for  mining  board  (C.  49,  p.  60). 
p.  333;  fees  for  inspection  of  factories  and  boilers  authorized 
(C.  49,  p.  60),  p.  333:  deficiency  appropriation  for  mining  board 
(C.  131,  p.  216),  p.  333;  appropriations  for  maternity  care  (C.  168, 
p.  270),  p.  333. 

OKLAHOMA 

(Special  session.) 

No  labor  legislation. 

OREGON 

Indiindual  Bargaining :  farm  laborers'  lien  law  amended  (C.  16,  p.  24), 
p.  275;  wage  protection  law  for  certain  public  employees  amended 
(C.  24,  p.  32),  p.  275;  enforcement  of  certain  liens  provided  for  (C. 
125,  p.  182),  p.  275;  mechanics'  lien  law  amended  (C  132,  p.  191), 
p.  275;  wage  exemption  law  amended  (C.  204,  p.  293),  p.  275;  citizen- 
ship made  a  qualification  for  state  employment  (C.  121,  p.  178),  p. 
276. 

Hours:  hours  regulated  in  lumber  industry  (C.  122,  p.  179),  p.  283; 
inter-state  conference  on  hour  legislation  for  lumbering  industry 
proposed  (H.  C.  R.  4,  p.  508),  p.  283. 

Safety  and  H€alth:  employment  of  certain  minors  in  dance  halls  for- 
bidden (C.  17,  p.  25),  p.  290;  school  attendance  law  amended  (C.  1, 
p.  9),  p.  299;  sanitary  law  for  food  factories  amended  (C.  166, 
p.  238),  p.  299. 

Social  Insurance:  basis  of  state's  contribution  to  accident  fund  altered 
(C.  256,  p.  363),  p.  310;  federal  vocational  rehabilitation  act 
accepted  (C.  137.  p.  196),  p.  315;  appropriation  to  match  federal 
"  "     (C.  "~ 


maternity  funds   (C  238,  p.  334),  p.  322. 
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Administration:  basis  of  state's  contribution  to  state  fund  altered 
(C.  256,  p.  363),  p.  310;  appropriations  for  industrial  welfare 
commission  (C.  236,  p.  331),  p.  333;  appropriations  for  board  of 
conciliation  (C.  255,  p.  362),  p.  333;  appropriations  for  maternity 
care  (C.  238,  p.  334),  p.  322;  appropriation  for  rehabilitation 
(C.   137,  p.  196),  p.  315. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Miscellaneous:  bribery  of  employees  of  another  forbidden  (No.  398, 
p.  977),  p.  270;  children's  code  commission  created  (No.  411, 
p.  994),  p.  270. 

Collective  Bargaining:  membership  rights  of  trade  unions  protected 
(No.  404,  p.  984),  p.  277. 

Hours:  hours  and  vacations  of  certain  state  employees  regulated  (No. 
274,  p.  498),  pp.  281  and  284. 

Employment:  private  employment  agency  law  amended  (No.  193,  p. 
298),  p.  286. 

Safety  and  Health:  fees  for  mine  foremen's  certificates  increased  (No. 
248,  p.  456),  p.  293;  examining  boards  appointed  for  certain  bitu- 
minous mine  employees  (No.  266,  p.  481),  p.  293;  mine  record  books 
sold  (No.  249,  p.  457),  p.  293;  dry  cleaning  and  dyeing  plants 
regulated  (No.  114,  p.  151),  p.  299;  boiler  inspection  act  amended 
(No.  297-B,  p.  751),  p.  299;  elevator  safety  law  amended  (No. 
298-B,  p.  756),  p.  299. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (No.  29,  p.  48, 
and  No.  432,  p.  1060),  p.  310;  audit  of  state  fund  required  (No.  291, 
p.  698),  p.  310;  old  age  pension  law  for  all  citizens  enacted  (No.  141, 
p.  189),  p.  319;  state  employees'  retirement  law  amended  (No.  231, 
p.  436),  p.  319;  new  state  employees'  retirement  act  passed  (No.  331, 
p.  858),  p.  319;  city  employees'  retirement  act  amended  (No.  104, 
p.  137),  p.  319;  public  school  employees'  retirement  act  amended 
(No.  347,  p.  902,  and  No.  366,  p.  935),  p.  319;  federal  maternity  act 
accepted  (No.  255,  p.  467),  p.  322. 

Administration:  labor  department  reorganized  (No.  274,  p.  498),  p.  333; 
additional  inspectors  authorized  (No.  142,  p.  196),  p.  333;  local 
steam  engine  inspection  discontinued  (No.  148,  p.  202),  p.  333; 
powers  of  labor  commissioner  extended  (No.  193,  p.  298,  No.  297-B, 
p.  751,  No.  298-B,  p.  756,  and  No.  314,  p.  802),  p.  333;  department 
of  mines  reorganized  (No.  274,  p.  498),  p.  333;  old  age  assistance 
commission  created  and  appropriations  made  therefor  (No.  141, 
p.  189),  p.  319;  state  employees'  retirement  board  created  and 
appropriations  made  therefore  (No.  331,  p.  858),  p.  319;  mine 
examining  board  created  (No.  266,  p.  481),  p.  293;  audit  of  state 
fund  required  (No.  291,  p.  698),  p.  310;  disposal  of  certain  fees 
provided  for  (No.  248,  p.  456,  No.  249,  p.  457.  and  No.  266,  p.  481), 
p.  293. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

(Special  session.) 

No  labor  legislation. 

PORTO  RICO 

Miscellaneous:   laborers  indemnified   for   forced  evacuation  of  homes 

(J.  R.  No.  25,  p.  726),  p.  270. 
Individual  Bargaining:  wage  collection  law  extended  (No.  12,  p.  188), 

p.  275. 
Collective  Bargaining:    public  employment   service   required   to  notify 

applicants  of  existing  labor  disputes  (No.  51,  p.  378),  p.  279. 
Minimum  Wage:  salaries  of  government  employees  restored   (No.  1, 

p.   164),  p.  280;  minimum  wage  created  for  employees  on  public 

contract  work   (No.   11,  p.  186),  p.  281. 
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Hours:  Eight  hour  law  for  public  contract  work  amended   (No.  11, 

p.  186),  p.  281;  holiday  pay  provided  for  certain  public  employees 

(No.  54,  p.  390),  p.  284. 
Employment:  public  employment  service  created  (No.  51,  p.  378),  p.  287. 
Safety  and  Health:  building  safety  law  amended    (No.  25,  p.  224), 

p.  299. 
Administration:  public  employment  service  created   (No.  51,  p.  378). 

p.  287;  appropriations  for  bureau  of  labor,  for  workmen  s  relief 

commission,  and  for  workmen's  relief  trust  fund  (No.  50,  p.  272). 

p.  334;  appropriation  for  salary  investigation  commission   (No.   1, 

p.   164),  p.  280. 

PORTO  RICp 

(Special  session.) 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  laws  amended  (No.  12,  p.  36),  p.  275. 
Collective  Bargaining:  industrial  disputes  act  amended  (No.  4,  p.  14), 

p.  279. 
Social  Insurance:  civil  service  employees*  retirement  law  enacted  (No. 

22,  p.  156),  p.  320. 
Administration:  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  labor  made  member 

of  rural  improvement  commission  (No.  21,  p.  150),  p.  334;  pension 

board  created   (No.  22,  p.  156),  p.  320. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  laws  amended  (C.  2367,  p.  173),  p.  291; 
sanitary  law  for  bakeries  amended  (C.  2331,  p.  76),  p.  299. 

Social  Insurance:  commission  created  to  report  on  revision  of  work- 
men's compensation  law  (H.  954,  substitute  A,  not  included  in  session 
law  volume),  p.  315;  retirement  law  enacted  for  Providence  em- 
ployees (C.  2374,  p.  196),  p.  320;  workmen's  compensation  awards 
modi^ed  by  disability  benefits  allowed  under  retirement  act  (C  2374, 
p.  196),  p.  320. 

Administration:  retirement  board  created  (C.  2374,  p.  196),  p.  320; 
board  of  health  authorized  to  extend  list  of  prohibited  occupations 
for  minors  (C.  2367,  p.  173),  p.  291;  appropriations  for  rehabilita- 
tion, for  physical  examination  of  children  before  employment,  for 
labor  department,  for  public  employment  offices,  for  factory  in- 
spection, for  labor  commissioner  and  for  boiler  inspection  (C.  2350, 
p.  116),  p.  334. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Individual  Bargaining:   wages  of  certain  minors  protected    (No.   148, 

p.  221),  p.  272;  lien  created  for  carriers  (No.  79,  p.  123),  p.  275. 
Employment:  Marlboro  highway  commissioners  authorized  to  employ 

free  labor  and  chaingang  men  together   (No.  27,  p.  55),  p.  288; 

unqualified  right  to  hire  and  discharge  certain  laborers  vested  in 

Union  county  engineer   (No.  94,  p.  136),  p.  288;  G>lleton  county 

highway  commissioners  authorized  to  maintain  labor  gangs   (No. 

142,  p.  197),  p.  288. 
Safety  and  Health:  jurisdiction  in  certain  child  labor  cases  vested  in 

juvenile  courts  (No.  148,  p.  207),  p.  290. 
Social  Insurance:   federal  maternity  act  accepted    (No.    162,  p.  241), 

p.  322. 
Administrcttion :  jurisdiction  in  certain  child  labor  cases  altered   (No. 

148,  p.  207),  p.  290;  maternity  act  appropriations  (No,  162,  p.  241), 

p.  322. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Miscellaneous:   membership  and  duties   of   child  welfare  commission 

altered  (C.  122.  p.  105),  p.  270. 
Individaul  Bargaining:  cvsiitsmsin^s  lien  created  (C.  217,  p.  213),  p.  275. 
Mifiimum   Wage:   minimum  wage   law  enacted  for  women   and  girls 

(C.  309,  p.  329).  p.  280. 
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Hours:  state  board  of  finance  empowered  to  fix  hours  of  state  em- 
ployees (C.  278,  p.  270),  p.  288;  women's  and  children's  hour  law 
amended  (C.  308,  p.  328),  p.  283. 

Employment:  state  board  of  finance  empowered  to  supervise  employ- 
ment of  state  employees  (C.  278,  p.  270),  p.  288. 

Safety  and  Health:  exception  made  in  child  labor  law  (C.  308,  p.  328), 
p.  283. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C  210, 
p.  200,  C.  310,  p.  330.  C.  311,  p.  331,  C.  312,  p.  332,  and  C.  313, 
p.  332),  p.  310;  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  279,  p.  272), 
p.  322. 

Administration:  new  duties  vested  in  industrial  commission  under 
minimum  wage  law  (C.  309.  p.  329),  p.  280;  appropriations  for 
immigration  commissioner,  for  industrial  commissioner  and  his 
deputy,  for  mine  inspector,  for  rehabilitation,  and  for  compensation 
claims  of  state  employees  (C.  16,  p.  27),  p.  334;  appropriations  for 
maternity  care  (C.  279,  p.  272),  p.  323. 

TENNESSEE 

Individucil  Bargaining:  wage  protection  law  for  public  works'  employees 
amended  (C.  121,  p.  445),  p.  275. 

Hours:  vacations  allowed  public  employees  (C.  7,  p.  8),  p.  284. 

Safety  and  Health:  labor  commissioner  authorized  to  require  safe- 
guards (C.  7,  p.  8),  p.  335. 

Social  Insurance:  liability  of  aircraft  owners  for  injury  to  employees 
is  determined  (C.  30,  p.  105),  p.  302*  workmen's  compensation  act 
amended  (C.  84,  p.  oO/),  p.  310;  federal  rehabilitation  act  accept- 
ance repealed  (C.  74,  p.  195),  p.  315;  federal  maternity  act  accepted 
(C.  65,, p.  167),  p.  323. 

Admmistration:  \9b0r  department  created  (C.  7,  p.  8),  p.  334;  inspection 
fees  no  k>nger  required  (C.  89,  p.  333),  p.  335;  appropriations  for 
labor  department  (C.  15,  p.  59),  p.  335;  appropriations  for  maternity 
care  (C.  74,  p.  195),  p.  335. 

TEXAS 

Collective  Bargaining :  employment  agencies  required  to  notify  applicants 

of  existing  labor  disputes  (C.  41,  p.  75),  286. 
Employment:   laws  regulating  private  employment  agencies  amended 

(C.  41,  p.  75),  p.  286. 
Safety  and  health:  fire  escape  requirements  for  places  of  emplo3anent 

amended   (C.   170,  p.  361),  p.    291;    compulsory    education    law 

amended  (.C.  121,  p.  255),  p.  299. 
Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended   (C.   177,  p. 

384),   p.   310;   workmen's   compensation   rates   regulated    (C.    182, 

p.  408),  p.  311:  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  35,  p.  68),  p.  323. 
Administration:  salaries  of  industrial  accident  board  members  increased 

(C.   177,  p.  384),  p.  311;  insurance  commissioner  directed  to  fix 

workmen's  compensation  rates  (C.  182,  p.  408),  p.  311. 

TEXAS 

(First  called  session.) 
No  labor  legislation. 

TEXAS 

(Second  called  session.) 

Employment:  private  employment  agency  law  amended  (C.  42,  p.  93), 
p.  286. 

TEXAS 
(Third  called  session.) 

Hours:  vacations  allowed  certain  public  employees  (C.  28,  p.  279), 
p.  284. 
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Administration:  appropriations  for  maternity  care,  for  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,   for   industrial   accident   board,    and    for   mining   board 
(C.  28,  p.   235),  p.  335;  emergency  appropriation   for  industrial 
accident  board  (C.  27,  p.  231),  p.  335. 
UTAH 

Individual  Bargaining:  aliens  excluded  from  holding  certain  postions  in 
coal  mines  (,C.  10,  p.  17),  p.  293. 

Collectvue  Bargaining:  "labor  insurance"  exempted  from  rebate  law 
(C.  70,  p.  141),  p.  311 ;  certain  forms  of  picketing  prdiibited  (C.  93, 
p.  175),  p.  279. 

Safety  and  Health:  aliens  excluded  from  holding  certain  positions  in 
coal  mines  (C.  10,  p.  17),  p.  293. 

Social  Insurance:  annual  audit  of  state  fund  required  (C.  44,  p.  87 \ 
p.  311 ;  workmen's  compensation  rates  further  regulated  (C.  64, 
p.  130),  p.  311;  state  fund  and  "labor  insurance"  exempted  from 
rebate  law  (C.  70,  p.  141),  p.  311;  federal  maternity  act  accepted 
(C.  26,  p.  40),  p.  323. 

Administration:  industrial  commission  directed  to  cooperate  with  board 
of  health  in  enforcement  of  certain  sanitary  laws  (C.  61,  p.  126^, 
p.  335;  annual  audit  of  state  insurance  fund  required  (C.  44,  p.  87), 
p.  311;  approriations  for  industrial  commission,  for  insurance  of 
state  employees,  and  for  maternity  care   (C.  108,  p.  190),  p.  335. 

VERMONT 

Collective  Bargaining:  powers  of  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
transferred  (No.  8,  p.  218),  p.  335;  appropriation  for  railroad  strike 
emergency  (No.  28.  p.  Z6),  p.  335. 

Safety  and  Health:  caboose  car  construction  and  equipment  regulated 
(No.  94,  p.  100),  p.  295;  fire  escape  law  amended  (No.  121,  p.  122), 
p.  335. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (No.  105.  p.  108, 
and  No.  106,  p.  109),  p.  311;  accident  compensation  allowed  mem- 
bers of  national  guard  (No.  112,  p.  115),  p.  311. 

Administration:  commissioner  of  industries  subordinated  to  public  service 
commission  and  granted  certain  additional  powers  (No.  8,  p.  218, 
p.  335;  enforcement  provisions  of  fire  escape  law  amended  (No.  12 K 
p.  122),  p.  335;  appropriations  for  commissioner  of  industries  and 
for  railroad  strike  emergency  (No.  28,  p.  36),  p.  335. 

VIRGINIA 

(Special  session.) 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amef\ded  (C.  22,  p.  25). 
p.  312. 

WASHINGTON 

Miscellaneous:  sale  of  stock  to  empi«iyees  authorized  (C.  110,  p.  293), 

p.  270. 
Individual  Bargaining:  loggers'  lien  law  extended  (C.  10,  p.  11),  p.  276. 
Safety   and   Health:   passage  of   constitutional  amendment   permitting 

federal  regulation  of  child  labor  urged  (H.  J.  M.  1,  p.  657),  5.  299. 
Social  Insurance:  encouraging  certain  damage  suits  f 01  bidden  (C  156, 

p.  501),  p.  302;  workmen's  compensation  law  amended   (C.   136, 

p.  373),  p.  312;  compensation  allowed  certain  police  officers  (C.  128, 

p.  348),  p.  312;  federal  maternity  act  accepted  (C.  127,  p.  346),  p. 

323. 
Administration:  appropriations  for  director  of  labor  and  industry  (C  50, 

p.  151),  p.  335;  appropriations  for  maternity  care  (C.  127,  p.  346), 

p.  323. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Session  law  volume  not  available.    Advance  information  indicates  enactment 
of  following  laws : 
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Employment:  creation  of  additional  employment  bureau  authorized 
(C  49),  p.  288. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C.  SS),  p. 
313;  payment  of  hospitals  authorized  in  compensation  cases  (C.  2), 
p.  313;  maternity  act  accepted  (reference  not  available),  p.  323. 

Administration:  number  of  factory  inspectors  increased  (C.  4^),  p.  336. 

WISCONSIN 

Miscellaneous:  defense  of  certain  city  employees  authorized  (C.  269, 
p.  457),  p.  271;  section  references  of  various  laws  renumbered 
(C.  449,  p.  1009),  p.  271. 

Individual  Bargaining:  lien  law  for  certain  public  employees  amended 
(C.  167,  p.  345),  o.  276;  preference  granted  citizens  for  certain 
employment  (C.  76,  p.  69),  p.  288;  apprenticeship  law  amended 
CC  314,  p.  519),  p.  277. 

Collective  Bargaining:  certain  forms  of  picketing  permitted  (C.  55.  p. 
52),  p.  279;  law  restricting  injunctions  in  trades  disputes  amended 
(C.  208,  p.  387),  p.  279;  repeal  of  Esch-Cummins  law  urged  (J.  R. 
No.  35,  p.  1053),  p.  279. 

Hours:  hours  and  night  work  of  women  in  hotels  restricted  (C.  117, 
p.  220).  p.  283;  women's  hours  and  night  work  schedule  amended 
(C.  185,  p.  360,  and  C.  449,  p.  1009),  p.  283;  vacations  and  overtime 
pay  authorized  for  certain  city  employees  (C.  279,  p.  472),  p.  284. 

Employment:  employment  agency  law  extended  (C.  142,  p.  244),  p.  287, 
public  works  planned  for  periods  cf  unemplovment  (C.  76,  p.  69), 
p.  288. 

Safety  and  Healtk:  employment  of  disca^ied  persons  in  certain  places 
forbidden  (C.  112,  p.  205),  p.  290;  construction  and  equipment  of 
engines  regulated  (C  56,  p.  53,  C.  137,  p.  239,  C.  139,  p.  241,  and 
C.  154,  p.  330),  p.  295;  cleaning  and  dyeing  establishments  regulated 
(C.  434,  p.  818),  p.  299;  obsolete  section  of  child  labor  law  repealed 
(C.  409,  p.  698),  p.  300;  constitutional  amendment  to  permit  federal 
control  ol  child  labor  urged  (J.  R.  No.  8,  p.  1025),  p.  300;  sections 
of  bakery  law  renumbered  (C.  152,  p.  315),  p.  300;  sections  of 
sanitary  laws  renumbered  (C.  448,  p.  893),  p.  300. 

Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  law  amended  (C.  328,  p.  549, 
C.  437,  p.  828,  and  C  278,  p.  471),  p.  313;  federal  maternity  act 
accepted  (C.  145,  p.  247),  p.  323;  appropriations  for  maternity  care 
(C.  97,  p.  96,  and  C  399  p.  687),  p.  323;  sick  leave  pay  for  certain 
city  employees  authorized  (C.  2/9,  p.  472),  p.  284. 

Administration:  board  of  control  granted  new  powers  under  public  works 
law  (C.  76,  p.  69),  p.  288;  power  or  industrial  commission  to  regu- 
late hours  in  hotels  restricted  (C.  117.  p.  220),  p.  283;  industrial 
commission  granted  powers  under  law  regulatmg  dry  cleaning 
establishments  (C.  434,  p.  818),  p.  299;  investigation  of  duplication 
of  inspection  work  authorized  (C.  257,  p.  446),  p.  336;  appropria- 
tions for  board  of  conciliation  (C.  41,  p.  43),  p.  336;  appropriations 
for  rehabilitation  work  (C.  239,  p.  432),  p.  336;  appropriations  for 
maternity  care  (C.  97,  p.  96,  and  C.  399,  p.  687),  p.  323. 

WYOMING 

Individual  Bargaining:  wage  payment  law  amended  (C  36,  p.  48),  p.  272 ; 
powers  of  commissioner  of  immigration  transferred  (C.  100,  p.  186), 
p.  336. 

Hours:  women's  hour  law  amended  (C.  62,  p.  82),  p.  283;  children's 
hours  further  regulated  and  night  work  and  seven  day  labor  pro- 
hibited (C.  48,  p.  57).  p.  300. 

Safety  and  Health:  child  labor  laws  greatly  extended  fC.  48,  p.  57), 
p.  300;  shot  inspectors  required  in  certain  mines  (C.  61,  p.  81), 
pL  293;  bath  houses  required  in  certain  mines  (C.  63,  p.  84),  p.  293; 
compulsory  school  age  raised  (C.  42,  p.  51),  p.  300;  regulation  of 
safety  and  sanitation  of  buildings  authorised  (C.  78,  p.  132),  p.  300. 
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Social  Insurance:  workmen's  compensation  act  amended  (C.  60,  p.  75), 
p.  314;  rehabilitation  law  amended  (C.  24,  p.  37),  p.  315;  federal 
maternity  act  accepted  (C.  32,  p.  45),  p.  323. 

Administration:  child  labor  commission  created  and  certain  other  officers 
directed  to  assist  in  child  labor  law  enforcement  (C.  48,  p.  57), 
p.  300;  inspectors  for  collection  of  state  fund  premituns  authorized 
(C.  60,  p.  75),  p.  314:  mine  inspectors'  powers  increased  (C.  61, 
p.  81),  p.  293;  district  attorneys  and  attorney  general  directed 
to  enforce  women's  hour  law  (C.  62,  p.  82),  p.  283;  board  of  immi- 
gration and  immigration  commissioner  abolished  (C.  100,  p.  186), 
p.  336;  salary  increases  and  appropriations  for  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics  and  for  coal  mine  inspectors,  and  appropriations  for 
board  of  examiners  for  coal  mine  inspectors  (C.  115,  p.  205),  p.  336; 
appropriations  for  rehabilitation  work  (C.  39,  p.  50),  p.  336. 

WYOMING 

(Special  session.) 

No  labor  legislation. 

UNITED  STATES 

(No  labor  legislation  enacted  at  third  session  of  67th  Congress.) 

UNITED  STATES 

Miscellaneous:  public  employees  classified  and  graded  (Public  516,  67th 
Congress,  4th  session),  p,  271. 

Individual  Bargaining:  contmuance  of  certain  aliens  in  the  United  States 
authorized  (Public  Resolution  78,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  276. 

Minimum  Wage:  bonus  granted  certain  public  employees  (Public  544, 
67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  280. 

Hours:  holiday  pay  granted  certain  public  employees  (Public  Resolution 
99,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  284. 

Social  Insurance:  payments  on  certain  workmen's  compensation  awards 
continued  (Public  537,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  314;  ma- 
ternity act  appropriations  (Public  380,  67th  Congress,  4th  session), 
p.  336. 

Administration:  secretary  of  labor  is  authorized  to  permit  continuance 
of  certain  aliens  in  the  country  (Public  Resolution  78,  67th  Congress. 
4th  session),  p.  276;  personnel  classification  board  created  (PuUic 
516,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  271;  regular  appropriations  for 
relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen  (Public  377,  67th  Cong^ress, 
4th  session),  p.  336;  regular  appropriataion  for  department  of  labor, 
including  maternity  act  appropriation  ( Public  380,  67th  Congress,  4th 
session),  p.  336;  deficiency  appropriations  for  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen  and  for  labor  department  (Public  385,  67th 
Congress,  4th  session),  p.  336;  regular  appropriations  for  bureau 
of  pensions  and  for  bureau  of  mines,  and  authorization  of  cooperative 
health  work  in  mines  (Public  395,  67th  Congress,  4th  session). 
p.  337;  regular  appropriations  for  employees'  compensation  com- 
mission, for  safety  work  on  railroads,  for  railroad  labor  board,  and 
for  rehabilitation,  and  transfer  of  authority  over  labor  department 
buildings  (Public  409,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  337;  regular 
appropriations  for  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  board,  for 
District  of  Columbia  employees*  pension  fund,  and  for  enforcement 
of  employment  laws  (Public  457,  67th  Congress,  4th  session), 
p.  337;  coal  commission  act  amended  and  appropriations  increased 
(Public  499,  67th  Congress.  4th  session),  p.  337;  deficiency  and  sup- 
plemental appropriations  lor  employees*  compensation  commission, 
for  coal  commission,  for  labor  department,  for  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen,  for  bureau  of  mines,  and  for  rehabilitation 
work  (Public  543,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  337:  appropria- 
tions to  pay  bonuses  (Public  544,  67th  Congress,  4th  session),  p.  280. 
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